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INTRODUCTION 




** A LL the world,” says Montaigne, “ may know me by my book, and my 
book by me ; ” ^ and again, to my Lady of Duras, ” all I seek to reap by 
my writings is, that they will naturally represent and to the life pourtray me 
to your remembrance.*’ * ** His,” he says, “ is a book consubstantial with its 
anuior ; a member of my life. Have I,” he asks, misspent my time to take 
account of myself so continuously and so curiously ? ” 

Whoever has read this book through, closely and attentively, can say that, 
so far as such knowledge is possible, he knows one other man as nearly as he 
knows himself. Many writers have been autobiographical ; but they have set 
forth their deeds and shown their characters as they wish others to see them* 
Montaigne alone has sought, with philosophical sereni^, to study life in the one 
man helcnew. ” Others, ” he said, ” fashion man, but I repeat him. ” * * * I look 
within myself ; 1 have no business but with myself.” * The events of his life 
only concern him as external accidents when they serve to extend in any way the 
knowledge of that inner life which is himself. *' 1 write,” he says, ”not my 
gesu» bat mirself and my essence.” * He quotes Pliny, who writes that every 
manis a good discipline unto himself, always provide he be able to pry into 
himself sm adds, ** this is not my doctrine, it is but my study, and not another 
man’s lesson but mine own ; yet ought no man to blame me if 1 inmart the same. 
What serres my turn may haply serve another man’s ; otherwise f mar nothing; 
what I make use of is mine own.”* Men are staved by custom from talking 
of tbmselves, because they cannot do so without boasting. ” But grant,” he 
adds, ** that it is a fault in me to write about myself, I ought not, following 
my geneml intent, to refuse an action that publisheth this cmed quality, since 
I neve it In myself, and I should not conceal this fault, which I have not only 
in use, but in profession.” ” I dare,” he says, ” not only speak of myself but 
speak alone of myself,” ^ and ” never man handled subject that he understood 
belief tlma I mine.”* His philosophic frankness has no limit whatever. ”I 
daie.^^eek uduit 1 dare do,” * ” So it is, that if any man shall look into these 
ipemorWti he will find that I have said all, or indicated all. What I cannot 
express, fte s*she I point at with my finger. I leave nothing to be desired or 
dlvhi^ ol me»” ^ ” Whatsoever a long acquaintance or continual familiarity 
have gained a man in many wearisome years, the same hath he in three 
di^ My seen in this register, and that more safely and exactly. A pleasant 
Isataay.lii this of mine. Many things I would be loth to tell a particular man, 
I Utter to dm whole world; and eoncemlng my most secret thoughts and inward 
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knowledge, I send my dearest friends to a stationer^s shop/* ^ Whoever would 
find fault with him has an advantage in his book ; let him magnify into ttees 
the vices of which Montaigne himself displays the roots, and employ for offence 
not only those which possess, but those which threaten him, since offence hath 
her rights beyond justice.^ He says that he does not write to tell the outward 
history of his life, or outward facts. ** I endeavour not to make things known, 
but myself. .... If I study, 1 only endeavour to find out the knowledge 
that teacheth or handleth the knowledge of myself, and which may instruct me 
how to die well and bow to live well.** * 

“ Vea,” he writes, ** but, will some tell me this design in a man to make him- 
self a subject to write of might lie excused in rare and famous men — ^men who 
by their reputation had bred some desire in others of their acquaintance. It is 
true, I confess it, and I know that a handicraftsman will scarcely look off his 
work to see an ordinaty man ; whereas, to se^ a notable great person come 

into a town he will leave both work and shop This admonition is 

most true, but it concemeth me very little. I erect not here a statue to be set 
up in the market-place of e town, or in a church, or any public place. It is 
fur the comer of a library, or to amuse a neighbour, a kinsman, or a friend of 
mine withal, who by this image may haply take pleasure to renew acquaintance 
and to reconverse with me. Others have been emboldened to speak of them- 
selves because they have found worthy and rich subjects in them^ves ; I, con- 
trariwise, because I have found mine so barren and so shallow, that it cannot 
adroit any suspicion of ostentation. I find not so much good in myself, but 1 
may speak of it without blushing.*’ ^ ** My best good hath some vicious taint. *’ < 
He says that he writes, not to establish the truth, but to find it out.”* If I 
did absolutely seem good and wise unto myself, I would boldly declare it.” ’ 
What was the whole study of Socrates but truly to know himself? ••Forso- 
much as Socrates had truly only nibbled on the precept of his God to know 
himself, and by that study had learned to contemn himself, he alone was es- 
teemed worthy of the name of wise. Whosoever shall so know himself, let 
him boldly make himself known by his own moutli.*' * ” I had rather,” he 
says, ** understand myself in myself than in Cicero.”* ** I have from infiuicy 
inured myself to view my own life in other men’s lives ; *’ and he reoogmsci in 
this study the striving after that knowle^ which beyond all others bnngs the 
fruit pf knowledge ; since ** only wisdom is wholly turned into itself.” And to 
be wise is, again, according to Montaip;ne, to draw the one music from the 
many instruments or drcumstoncea of life : ** As in a concert of instruments 
one hears not severely a lute, a viol, a flute, or a pair of virginals, but a per- 
fect full harmony — the assembly and fruit of all those instruments in one.*’ 
Being at Bar-le-Duc, Montaigne saw presented to King Francis II. a poftiolt 
that the King of Sicily hod made of himself, and he asks, ” Why is it act as 
lawful for every man else to pourtray himself with his pen, as it was for him to 
do it with a pencil?**^ ” It is an ordinary fault : we endeavour more that men 
shall speak of us than how and what they speak, and it sufilceth us that our noilie 
run in men’s mouths in what manner soever. It seemeth that Co be known 
is in some sort to have life and continuance in other men’s ketpinff. As lor me, 
I hold that I am but in myself ; and of this other life of mine, wmch oomdstetU 
in the knowledge of my friends, being simply and barely considered in myself, 
welt I wot I neither feel fruit nor enjoyment of it, but by the vanity of fantastical 
opinion.” ^ I have nothing that is mine own but myself.” ** I make no 
ac^nt of goods which I could not employ to the use of my life. Such as I tm 
I w^Id be elsewhere than in paper. My stody and endeavour ha^e been to 
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do ond not to I have applied all my skill and duty to frame my life. 

Lo, here mine oimpation and my work. 1 am a less maker of books than of 
anything else/' ^ ‘ It is a melancholy humonri and consequently a hateful 
enemy to my naturat complexion, bred by the anxiety and produced by the 
anguish of calking care, whereinto some years since 1 cast myUlf, that first put 
this humorous conceit of writing into my head. And finding myself afterward 
wholly unprovided of subject, and void of other matter, I have presented my- 
self unto myself for a subject to write and argument to descant upon. It is the 
only b^k in the world of this kind and of a wild extravagant design. More- 
over, there is nothing in it worthy the marking but the fantasticalness. For to 
so vain a ground and base a subject the world’s best workmen could never have 
given a fashion deserving to be accounted of.*’ * 

It remains true that the ** Essays’* of Montaigne are ** the only book in the 
world of this kind.” The history of essay- writing in modem literature begins 
with Montaigne, and then ptoses to Bacon. Each used the word essay in 
its true sense, as an assay, or analysis, of some subject of thought. Bacon’s 
assay was of life, generally in many forms, with full attention to its outward cir* 
cnmstances. Montaigne’s assay was of the inner life of man, as it was to be found 
in the one man’s life that he knew. The first two books of the three forming 
Montaigne’s ** Essays ” were first published in 1580, when the author’s age 
was forty^seven. The third book followed in icSS, mur years before its author’s 
death. Montaigne died in 1592, at the time when Shakespeare pa^ed from re- 
shiming of the plays of others to the writing of his own; and the ** Essays” 
had passed through twelve editions in France, when John Florio entered at 
Stationers’ Hall in 1599, and published in 1603, the translation by which 
Montaigne first became familiar to English refers. Of two volumes of 
Florio’s Montaigne in the British Museum, one bears the autograph of Shake- 
speare as its owner ; another that of Ben Jonson. The interest of eur great 
mamatists ip thb unique study of character was inevitable, and there is clear 
evidence of the attention with which Shakespeare read Florio’s Montaigne. 

When Shakespeare, in The Tempest^ represents the kind old Mnzalo 
as inventing talk to divert the King’s mind from the grief on which it broods, 
he imagines what he would do if he had the shaping of a commonwealth to his 
own fancy, and says: 

I* the commonwealth, I would by contraries 
Execute all thuigs ; for no kind of traffic 
Would 1 admit ; no name of magistrate ; 

Letters should not be known ; no use of service, 

Of riches, or of poverty ; no contracts, 

Successions : bound ot land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 

No use of metal, com, or wine, or oil ; 

No occupation : all men idle, all ; 

And women too \ but innocent and pure i 
No sovereignty. 

ft has always been pointed out by editors of Shakespeare that this passage 
is a paiaphase from the thirtieth '* Essay ” of Montai^e’s First Book, as 
translatq^ by Florio: — ” A nation .... that hath no kind of traffic, no know- 
|ed|^ of letters, no intelligence of numbers, no name of magistrate, nor of 
politic superiority ; no use of service, of riches, or of poverty ; no contracts, no 
Sttccessiona, no partitions, no occupation but idle ; no respect of kindred, 
but coininon ; no apparel, but natum ; no manuring of lands; no use of wine, 
corn, or metal. Ine very words that import lying, falsehood, treason, dis- 
simulation, covetousness, envy, detraction, and pardon, were never heard of 
amongst them.” Although otherwise obvious enough, the reader will find 
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particular evidence in the Olosserf to this boo1c» under the word *'Idle»** 
tliat Shakespeare was here following Montaigne in Florio’s translation., 

A recent writer* argues that Shakespeare took the character of Montaigne 
as the original of Hamleti and sunpoaes that Ben Jonson, in his 
attacked Shakespeare for railing through Hamlet at Montaigne. X do not 
accept either of these ^^inions. Shakespeare certainly was with Monlaignet 
and not against him. One passage in HamUt% that is of the essence of the 
play, has a parallel in Montaigne much truer than that which the critic 
finds for it:— - 

Let u& know* 

Our indiMretion sometimes serves us well, 

When onr deep plots do pall ; and that should learn us, 

There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we wiU. 

The parallel in Florio here suggested is * Therefore do our designs so often 

miscarry The heavens are angry, and 1 may say envious of the ex* 

tension and large privilege we ascribe to human wisdom, to the prejudice of 
theirs, and abridge them so much more unto us by so mucn more we 
endeavour to amplify them.” The real parallel is in another passage that 
contains, as this does not, the thought expressed by Shakespeare : “ Mv con- 
sultation doth somewhat roughly hew the matter, and by its first shew, lightly 
consider the same ; the main and chief point of the work I am wont to resign 
to Heaven.” * 

Montaigne’s communings with his own mind involve of course mudi 
incidental reference to the outward facts of his own life. Study of inner life 
can never exclude outward circumstance. But since it is only in the deeptt 
sense that Montaigne is an autobiographer, we must now piece together liis 
account of his own life with a little that is told of him by others. 

** I was bom,” he says, ” between eleven of the clock and noon, the last of 
February 1533, according to our computation, the year be ;inning the first of 
January.” This he wrote soon after he had begun his Essays — ^in the 
nineteenth of his First Book,* and added : ‘‘ It is but a fortnight since I was 
thirty-nine years old.” He had therefore, in March 1572, lately begun his 
essay- writing. Let us take first, therefore, the facts of his life from 1533 to 
1572 ; or, roughly speaking, its first forty years. 


Montaigne’s father was Pierre Eyquem, of gentle birth when men of gentle 
birth inherited rights and privileges from which others were excluded. He was 
Seigneur de Montaigne, an estate not far from Bordeaux, in the province of 
Ptngord. Montaigne was solidly built on a height in what is now known as 
the arrondissement of Beigerac, in the department of Dordogne. There were 
other families who had estates of the same name. '*1 have no name,” he says^ 
*Uhat is sufficiently mine : of two I have, the one is common to all my rac^ veiL 
and also to others. There is a family at Paris and another at Montpellier called 
Montaigne, another in Brittany, and one in Saintonge sumamed De la Mon- 
taigne. The removal of one only syllable may so confound our web as I 
shall have a share in their glory, and they perhaps a part of my shame. 
And my ancestors have heretofore been sumamed Higham or Ey^uefn, a 
surname which also belongs to a house well known in England. for my 
other name (Michel), it is anybody’s that shall have a mind to ^ Mon« 
taigne wrote only !l^quem ; it is Florio who adds the English form of the 


> Mr. Jacob Fei*, in a book entitled Shtiksfttt and Afanitugnt : an Endeavour to EMplaim 
ike Tendency ^ ** Hamiti Jrom aUmiom in Contemporary iVorks. Loudon* 3(884. 
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01 bU Efigliftb kindred Montage wrote in another {dace, when 
referring to Um fbe^Du^nc]^ of change that he had seen not only in English 
polidesi but also in refi^on, that tie is the more grieved ** because it is a 
nation with which my countrymen have heretofore had so inward and familiar 
acquaintance! that even to this day there remain in my house some ancient 
monuments of our former alliance. ^ 

Montaigne inherited a want of faith in physicians, to which he ascribed the 
comparative longevity of his forefathers. ** The antipathy,** he says,^ ** which 
is between me and their art is to me hereditary. My father lived threescore 
and fourteen years, my grandfather threescore and nine, my great grandfather 
very near fourscore, and never tasted or took any kind of physic. • • • , Let 
them not upbraid me with these infirmities which now have seized upon me; 
is it not sufficient to have lived seven and forty years in good and perfect 
health for my part ? Suffer it to be the end of my career, yet is it of the 
longest. Mine ancestors, by some secret instinct and natural inclination, have 
ever loathed all manner of physic ; for the ve^ sight of drugs bred a kind of 
horror in my father. The Lord of Gaujac, mine uncle by the father*s side, a 
man of the church, sickly even from his birth, and who notwithstanding midt 
his weak life to hold sixty*seven years, falling once into a dangerous anri 
vehement continued fever, it was by the physicians concluded that unless he 
would aid himself (for they often term that aid which is indeed hindrance), he 
was but a dead man. The good soul, affrighted as he was at that horrible* 
sentence, answered thus, ‘ Why then, I am a dead man*; but shortly after, God 
made their prognostication to prove vain.** Montaigne goes on to tell that the 
youngest of his father’s brothers, the Lord of Bussaguet, was the only one who 
submitted himself to the doctors : and his life was short. Considering what 
medical practice was, among the best, in Montaigne’s day, and what indeed 
it is now, with too many practitioners who have wasted in youth the oppor* 
tunities of better knowledge, we may think that good sense ran in his family 
so far as concerned the care to preserve life. 

Pierre Eyquem was in the wars in Italy. Returning out of Italy in the year 
1 523 at the age of thirty-three,^ an age at which his son considers him to be 
u cll stricken in years, he married, and of the nine children of his marriage 
Michel was the tiiird, born between nine and ten years later. Michel Montaigne 
W'as tormented in his latter days with the disease of which his father died, 
stone in the l)ladder. It may be supposed, he says, that he inherited this 
tendency, although his father never felt trouble from it until the age of six(^- 
sevens ** I was bom five and twenty years before his sickness, and during the 
C4>unie of his healthy state, his third child.’’ ^ In his healthy state Montaigne’s 
father was a man of unusual vigour. ** He spoke,” says his son,* '* little and 
srelJ, few words but to the purpose, and was ever wont to intermix some 
ornament taken from vulgar books, and above all Spanish, among his common 
speeches* And of all Spanish authors none was more familiar to him than 
Marcus AureUus.* His demeanour and carriage was ever mild, meek, gentle, 
and y^ modest, and above all grave and stately. There is nothing he seemed 
to be more careful of than his honesty, and to observe a kind ot decency m 
hU person and orderly decorum in his habits, were it on foot or on horseback. 
He was exceeding nice in performing his word or promise ; and so strictly 
^nsd^iousand o^equious in religion, that generally he seemed rather to 
incite towards supetstition than the contrary. Though he were but a little 
man,; Ms courage and vigour was great. He was of an upright and well- 
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p^lHjrttancd stature^ df a pleasing eliear^tl-tooldiig eoimtatumcei of a swarthy 
nimbly addictedi and etqttisttdy miable onto all tiolde ahd gentleiimnllka 
exercises. 1 have seen soma hoUdw staves olf his filled with lead, which he 
wont to use and exercise his terms withah the better to enable himself to 
pitch the bar, to throw the sU^dge, to cast the pole, and to nlay at Deuce | 
and shoes with leaden soles, which he wore to tattre himself to leap, to vault, 
and to run. I may without blushing say that in memory of himself be hath 
left certain petty miracles amongst us. 1 have Seen him, when he was past 
threescore years of age, mock at all our sports, and out^untenance oar youth* 
M pastimes ; with a heavy furred gown about him to leap into his saddle, and 
to make the pommada round about the table on his thumo.’* Where now can 
we find a staid elderly gentleman, punctilious in preserving orderly decorum in 
his habits, were it on foot or on horseback, who will walk round a table, head 
downward, upon his fingers and thumbs? Montaigne's father was from 
childhood also absolutely and wholly free from taint of the licentiousness 
that in hit days corrupted France. Strong family feeling bound Pierre Eyquem 
to his brothers, and his sons to one another ; ^ but one son fell at Rome in a 
duel, the victim of false notions of honours* another was killed by a Idow 
from a tennis-ball.* 

** That good father it pleased God to allot me (who hath nothing of me but 
thankfulness for his goodness, which indeed is as great as great may be), even 
from my cradle,'* says Montaigne,^ **sent me to be brought up in a poor village of 
his, where he kept me so long as I sucked, and somewhat longer, breeding me 
after the meanest and simplest common fashion." One object of the father in 
this was *'to acquaint and re-ally me with that people and condition of men that 
have most need of us ; and he thought I was rather bound to respect those 
which extend their arms unto me than such as turn their back toward me. 
And that was the reason he chose no other gossips to hold me at the font 
than men of abject and base fortune, that so I might the more be tied unto 
them. His purpose hath not altogether succeeded ill. 1 willingly give and 
accost myself unto the meaner sort, whether it be because there is more glory 
gotten by them, or through some natural compassion which in me is infinitely 
powerful."* 

Having bound Michel to humanity at large by giving him godfathers and 
godmothers from among the peasantry on his estate, Fierie Eyquem lost no time 
over the culture of his boy's mind. ** Being yet at nurse," says Montaigne,* 
^ and before the first loosing of mv tongue, I vms delivered to a German 4 who 
died since, a most excellent physician m France), he being then altogether 
^orant of the French tongue, but exquisitely ready and skilful in the lAtin. 
This man, whom my father h^ sent for of purpose, and to whom he gave 
very good entertainment, had me continually in his arms, and was mine only 
overseer. There were also joined unto him two of his countrymen, bnt not so 
learned, whose charge was to attend, and now and then to plav with me ; and 
all these together did never entertain me with any other than the Latin tongue. 
Af for others of his household, it was an inviolable rule, that neither hlntsclf, 
nor my mother, nor man, nor maid-servant, were suffered to speak one word 
In my conqpany, except such l^tin words as every one had learned to prattle 
with me. It were strange to tell how every one m the house profited therein. 
My fiither and my mother learned so much Latin that for a need th^ could 
uimerstand it when they heard it spoken, even so did all the household servants, 
especially such as were nearest ana most about me. To be short, we y^ere ell 
so Latinised that the towns round abmtt us had their share of it, insomuch ai 
even at this day many Latin names, both of workmen and their t^s, are yet in 
use amongst tklem. And as for myself, £ was about six years old, and could 
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^nderstund ti6 mor# Fte^h or PerigoidiO tluin Arabic i and, without art, with- 
out books, rules, or |;rMnsiar, without whipping or whining, I had gotten as 
pure a Latin tongtU as tny master could speak ; the rather because 1 could 
neither mingle mr codfound the same with other tonguea ** ^ Latin as a picked 
scholar could speak it when among scholars Latin was still, in speeui and 
writing, the common language of the R^ublic of Letters, was thus made 
Montaigne’s mother tongue. For a long time he thought in Latin ; and when 
taken by surprise, as on one o^sion when his father swooned in Im presence, 
his natural eadaiiiations were in Latin. Greek afterwards the careful faUier 
hoped to teach bf art, hut as a sport in which declensions and conjugations 
were tossed playiullv to and fro. Education was to be without pain. Michel 
Eyquem in his whole youth felt the rod twice only, and that but lightly. His 
father's educational system laid so much stress on gentleness that, to ayoid shock 
to the child’s system by rough startling from a hea^ morning sleep, it was one 
servant’s business to awaken him by playing music. The son’s philosophical 
mind must have been in part inherit^ from the kind soldier father who had 
himself received but little formal education. When Montaigne met afterwards 
in France thereat Scottish scholar George Buchanan, tutor of James the Sixth 
of Scotland, Hrst of England, Buchanan told him that he was about to write 
a treatise on the education of children, and that he took the model and pattern 
ftrom mine.” * This was at the time when Buchanan, exile from Scotland, had 
taught the Humanities at Bordeaux, where he had Montaigne in his class, and 
wrote two Latin tragedies ; had gone with friends and fellow-teachers from 
Bordeaux to Portugal, to join in the work of a newly founded university at 
Coimbra ; and after other adventures had been invited to Ital^ by the Marshal 
de BrtssaCj of whose son he had charge for five years, partl]^ in France, partly 
in Italy. Montaigne must have been a man of about thirty when George 
Buchanan observ^ in him the result of Pierre Eyquem’s method of education, 
with which he had become acquainted when Michel Eyquem, six years old, 
was first sent to the College de Guyenne at Bordeaux, a little new boy who 
spoke no language but Latin, and that with so much purity, that although he 
now had Muretus and George Buchanan among his daily tutors, ** they have 
often tohi me,” he says,* ” that in mine infancy I had the Latin tongue so ready 
and so perfect, that themselves feared to take me in hand.” 

The chfiteau of Montaigne, near the village of Saint Michel, five leagues 
from Bergerac, was built, as its name indicate on a hill, and Pierre Eyquem 
Imsied hin^f in it with the education of his children, additions to his build- 
ings, care of his people and his vines. He had also seignorial rights at Lahon- 
tan, in the mouptains of Perigord, and a house at Bordeaux, where he took 
prominent pla^ among the citizens. He was one of the town council of 
Bordeaux at the time when his son began his studies in the town, and on 
Afxmist I, 1554, when the son’s age was twenty-one, the father became Mayor 
of Sordeaux. He went to the king’s court to advance the interests of the town, 
and Jean Darual's Supplement to the Chronicles of Bordeaux records that there 
were sept after him ten casks of wine to be used in presents to courtiers who 
helped him, . Hif two elder sons having been trained to arm& he trained 
Michel» Ih^ boy, to civil life. He sent him to the College ot Guyenne in 
Bqrdeatfx at the age of six, where he had Guillaume Gu6rente, Marc Antoine 
Mhret, tod ^George Buchanan among his teachers ; but the system of education 
was bad, tod although the father secured that some particular exceptions should 
be made ip hU( son’s fiivour, especially that there should be no harsh forcing, 
” so it Pras,^ says Montaigne,* it was ever a college. My Latin tongue was 
forthwith eormpted, whereof, by reason of discontinuance, I lost all manner of 
nae ; which new hind of education stood me in no other stead but that at my 
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first 9dmittanc9 it made me to overskip some of the lower formSa end to he 
placed in the highest* For at thirteen years of age» that t left that college^ 1 
^d read over the whole course of philosophy (as they call ith Wt Wiln so 
small profit that 1 can now make no account of it/^ A judidoua teacher, he 
says, winked at his habit of following his own course A tpdingamong the 
Latin authors^ whose language was as a mother tongue to him. Hie teacher, 
head of the college, was the learned Portuguese (iovea, AndVeas Goveanus, 
who had invited Buchanan to Bordeaux, and who took Buchanan to Coimbra* 
Little Michel fnstened first, at seven years old, with great eagerness on Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses,’* then he went on tor his own pleasure to Virgil, Terence, 
Plautus, and had these for his pleasure books ; the strict method of hU father 
denying access to King Arthur, Lancelot, Amadis of Gaul, and HUon of 
Bordeaux. To the la«!t Montaigne knew such romances only by their names, 
and took upon trust his father's opinion of their character. He was indolent^ 
of bad memory, with a mind placidly active in its own way. If that way 
had been stopped by a teacher’s intolerance of other paths than those appointed 
to be trodden, he would have learnt nothing. “ No man,” he says, “ did ever 
suspect 1 would prove a bad, but an unprofitable man ; foreseeing in me rather 
a kind of idleness than a voluntary craftiness. I am not so selfconceited but 
I perceive what hath followed. The complaints that are daily buzzed in mine 
ears are these : that 1 am idle, cold, and negligent in offices of friendship and 
duty to my kinsfolk ; and touching public offices that I am over-singular and 
disaainful.” The Essays show what was the inner life so read by critics from 
without. He says also that *’even from roy tenderest infancy some noted in 
me a kind of 1 know not what fashion in carrying of nw body and gestures, 
witnessing a certain vain and foolish fierti. This 1 will first say of it, that it 
is not inconvenient to have conditions so peculiar and propensions so incorpo* 
rated in us that we have no mean to feel or way to know them.'’ ^ 

There is reason to think that when Michel Eyquem left the college at Bor- 
deaux he was sent to Toulouse to study law. In his Essays he speaks more 
than once of having been at Toulouse in his youth. He says:^ ’'Being 
young, I saw a law case which Corras, a counsellor of Toulouse, caused to 
be printed, of a strange accident of two men who presented themselves one 
for another.” The case occurred at Toulouse when Michel I^qdem was a 
student of law ; the printing of it, with the commentary by Corras, was in 
1565, when Montaigne’s ^e was thirty-two. Again he says,* when speak- 
ing of the Force of Imagination, ” Simon Thomas was a ^eat physician in 
his days. I remember upon a time coming by chance to visit S rich old 
man that dwelt in Toulouse, and who was troubled with the cough of the, 
lungs who discoursing witii the said Simon Thomas of the means c»f his’ 
recovery, he told him that one of the best was to give me occasion to be 
delighted in his company, and that fixing his eyes on the liveliness and 
freshness of my face, and setting his thoughts on the jollity ana vigour' 
wherewith my youthful age did then flourish, and filling all his senses with 
my flourishiim estate, his habitude might thereby be amended and his health 
recovered. But he foigot to say that mine might also be impaired add in- 
fected.” ^ Another argument has been drawn from the number pf Montaigpe’s 
friends in after-life who certainly studied at Toulouse, and were of atl sge 
to have been fellow-students with him, and from the number of young plen 
w‘ - - - ^ . - . . ^ - 

Pierre Eyquem lost no time in providing his son with official occupation. 
The King of France, Henry II., impoverished by war, raised money by, 
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Ittxatloii and the safe ol ei&ees# He proposed to establish a new Court of 
Aids for Goyeniie^ 'Atwcigne, and Pcdtou. The eitiSehs of Pdrlgueox de- 
sired that it should be established hi th^ town, negotiated vigoroimy against 
math opposition, and obtained their wish in July 1554. The Court of Aid.4 
was constituted, aiid< first met in the hall of the Town Council at P 4 ri- 
gueux on December 16, 1554, Pierre Eyquem de Montaigne being fourth in 
the list of its first members. But Pierre Eyquem had in the preceding 
August been elected Mayor of Bordeaux. He also gave his energies with 
particular seal* to labour for the interests of Bordeaux. His son Michel was 
then twenty-one years old, near the end of his law studies ; and there is 
evidence that Michel became early in life a member of the Court ot Aids 
at Pdrfeueax. The inference is, that his father, as soon as he conveniently 
could do so, retired in Michel’s favour, having duly bought the royal per- 
mission netessaty to qualify a young man under thirty for the holding of such 
aaofiice. The Court of Aids at Pfrigueux existed only for about three years. 
On December 3, 1557, the magistrates who had composed it were received into 
the Parliament of Bordeaux, and one of them was now Michel Eyquem. 
There remains a paper bearing Michel’s signature, in which he adds to his 
quality of counsellor in the Parliament of Bordeaux, ** and formerly In the 
risrrr des gMraux.** Members of a Court of Aids were called GMraUx 
CmsdlUts^ finom a technical division of the territory under their care into 
GMrMis. At some time, then, between December 1 554 and December 1 <57, 
Pierre Eyouem de Montaigne secured for his son Michel a post in public 
afiairs on tne Council of the Court of Aids at Pdrigueux ; and in Decmber 
1557, at the age of twenty-four, he became a member of the Parliament of 
l^meaux. He there b^ame the colleague of Etienne de la Bo^e, then 
twenty-seven years old, in whom be found his friend of friends. In the Parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux Michel Eyquem prepared the wav for the four years of that 
sweet society which ended witn the early death of nis friend in the year 1563. 
Etienne de la Bo^e was not only a good poet of the school of Ronsard ; he 
shaved his friend’s love of liberty, and expressed his feeling in a treatise against 
the absolute rule of one man, which he entitled Discours at la Servitude volun^ 
fefev, but those who have not known him,” says Montaigne, ‘ **have since 
very properly re-baptized the same Contre-un. In his first youth he writ it, by 
way of essay, in honour of liberty against tyrants. It hath long since been 
dispevsed amongst men of understanding, not without great and well-deserved 
oomneiidation ; for it is fiiB of- wit, and containeth as much learning as may 
be : yet ditkk it diifer imit^ from the best he can do. ” ** But to that pamphlet,” 
adds Montaigne, ” 1 am particularly much bonnden, forsorouch as it was the 
instrumental means of our first acquaintance. For it was showed me long 
tune befove X saw him, and gave me the fir^tt knowledge of his name, address- 
ing and thus nourishing that unspotted friendship which we (so long as it 
p fease d God) have so su^erely, so entire and inviolably maintained between 
vm, ihUft truly a span shall not commonly bear of the like ; and amongst our 
modern meii no slgti of any such is seen. So many parts are required to the 
erecting of attdi a one, that it may be counted a wonder if fortune once in 
three ague cgntracl the like.” ** If I compare,” he says again,* **the rest of 
my fife unto the four years I so happily enjo3red the sweet company and the 
dear, dent toeiety of that worthy man, it is nought but a vapour.’^ As was 
said of another friendship : 

The path by which w« twain did go. 

Which M by tracts that pleased us well. 

Thro* four sweet years arose and fell. 

From dower to flower, from snow to snow. 
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1 was marrlsdt** be seysi* ** st thirty yean of age, and commend the (minion 
of thirty«'h VC, which » said to be Aristotle’s.’* Sons were born, whom he Wgan 
to train as carefully and gently as his father had trained him ; ” but such is my 
ill-bap that they all die very young, yet hath leonora, my only daughter, 
escape this misfortune, and attained to the age of six years mid somewhat 
more” {she was bom on the 9th of September 1571, and lived to be married 
and have children of her own], for the conduct of whose youth and puniriiment 
of her childish faults (the indulgence of her mother applying itself very mildly 
unto it) was never other means used but gentle words. 

Montaigne’s father, as we have seen, thought that his son Michel would 
prove a i>ad householder, because he stayed at home so little. There is fre- 
quent reference in the Essays to the pleasure that he took in travelling about. 
He was happiest on horseback. If I be once on horseback,” he says,* “ I 
alight very unwillingly, for it is the scat I like best whether I be sound 
or sick.” Again : * ” I hate all manner of riding but a-horseback, and can less 
endure a litter than a coach, and by the same reason more easily a rough 
agitation upon the water, whence commonly proceedeth fear, than the soft 
stirring a man shall feel in calm weather.” Again in his latter years : ^ 
** Myself, as crazed with the colic as I am, can sit eight, yea sometimes ten 
hours on horseback without wearing or tiring. No weather is to me so con- 
trary at the scorching heat of the parching sun I love rainy and diriy 

weather as ducks do. The change either of air or climate doth nothing dis- 
temper me. All heavens are alike to me, 1 am never vexed or beaten but 
with internal alterations such as I produce myseif, which surprise and possess 
me least in times of wayfaring.” Again : * ” I should choose to wear out my 
dife with my seat in the saddm, ever riding.” 

Montaigne’s rides often brought him to Paris, where, like other gentlemen 
of France, he could be in attendance about the Court. Though at home in all 
countries, and in many respects citizen of the world, ** I can never,” said Mon- 
taigne,* *’ mutiny so much against France, but I must needs look on Paris 
with a favourable eye ; it hath my heart from my infancy. The more other 
fair and stately cities I have seen since, the more her beauty hath power and 
doth still usurpingly gain upon my affection. I love that city for her own sake, 
and more in her only subsisting and own being than when it is full fraught and 
eniliellished with foreign pomp and borrowed garish ornaments ; 1 love her so 
tenderly that even her spots, her blemishes and her warts are dear unto me. 
1 am no perfect Frenchman but by this great, matchless city, great in people, 
great in regard of the felicity of her situation ; but above all, and incom- 
parable in variety and diversity of commodities ; the glory of Franco, and one 
of the noblest and chief ornaments of the world. of HiS mercy free her, 
and diase away all our divisions from her.” 

A Latin inscription found in an antechamber to the Hbriwy of the Chftt^a 
de Montaigpse, and communicated to the Academy of Bordeaux in the beginning 
of this centuiy, sets forth that Montaigne, weary of Court service and public 
aiEiir% on the last day of February (i 57 i)» at the age of thirty-eight, con- 
secrate the rest of his life to liberty, tranquillity and case.^ 

It Is certain that while in the Parliament of Bordeaux, Montaigne had been 
sometimes in attendance at the Court of Henry 11 ., who succeeded Francis I. 
in 1547, at the age of twenty-nine. There were four Actions then at Court ; 
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that of the brave and austere soldier the constable Montmorencir under whom 
the king had been trained to arms, and whom Henry ttatid fiom dia^ 
grace aim established at Court, styling him his compeer ; that of the Guises^ 
who were rivals and enemies to Montmorenci ; that of the king^s mistress, 
Diana of Poitiers ; and that of his wife^ Catherine of Medicis. Well might 
Montaigne pray on behalf of Paris, ** God of His mercy chase dl her divisions 
horn her.'' The licentiousness of the Court of Henry II. was even beyond 
that of the Court of Francis I. Montaigne’s Essays show the inner life of their 
writer touched in many ways by the conditions of the time. He shares the 
low opinion of women that came of the degradation of womanhood, trained 
only in vanity, dqprived of the teaching that developes judgment and prepares for 
the right conduct of life. In England, at a later time, even the holy George 
Herbert ranked women between sick folks and those whom passions sway, when 
picturing the constant man, 

who when he is to treat 

With sick folks, women, those whom passions sway. 

Allows for that and keeps his constant way. 

He might almost have taken that association of ideas out of Montaigne, who 
says,^ when speaking of the readiness of an empty mind to yield to the first 
persuasion, ** and tlmt’s the reason why children — those of the common sort--* 
women and sick folks, are so subject to be misled and so easy to swallow 
^dgeons." Montaigne shared also the licentious taint from which in his time 
lew gentlemen of France were free, and looked back with reverence to hts 
father’s complete freedom from it, as to one of the lost virtues of an elder and 
a better time. But while he saw clearly the source of the degradation of 
women in the customs that denied them proper training of their minds, be 
saw not less clearly that the intellectual disparity between women and men 
was the result of evil custom and no part of the order of nature. ** I 
say,” he said,^ that both male and female are cast in one same mould ; 
instruction and custom excepted, there is no great difference between them. 
Plato calleth them both indifferently to the socie^ of all studies, exercises, 
charges and functions of war and peace in his Commonwealth. And the 
philosopher Antisthenes took away all distinction between their virtue and 
ours. It is much more easy to accuse the one sex than to excuse the other.” 

Another grief of the times was the bitterness of controversy between 
Catholic and Reformer, between ruler and ruled. One of the first acts of 
Henry II. was to issue an edict confirmatory of religious penalties. A blasphemer 
■was to have his tongue pierced with a hot iron, but all heretics were to be 
burnt alive. In Bordeaux, when Montaigne was seventeen years old, a revolt 
against taxation had been punished by filling the great square with ^bbets 
■upon which two hundred citizens were banged, tearing one citizen asunder 
with four horses, breaking two upon the wheel, one of whom wore at the same 
time a red hot crown upon his head. 

Let me repeat here what I have said already in my Life of Palissy. I know 
no words that can dejpict the wretched state of the French people at this time. 
Incessant war had taken brave young men out of the fields, and left thousands 
of them dead on a forei^ soil, or returned them to the country men of 
debauched lives, bullies, cripples. The immense cost of these wars had been 
defrayed by oppressive taxes, recklessly imagined, cruelly enforced. The lust 
and luxury of a debased Court had grown fat for years upon the monev of the 
poon Almost every year saw the creation of new salaried officials, wapm the 
people bad to carry on their backs, and pay besides for doing them the honour 
to be burdens. The morals of the people were pervertem, they were im- 
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poverislied, embittered^ mede litigiousi and devoured by lasers before judges 
of whom scarcely one in ten was unassailable by bribe. The Chureh was a 
macbme for burning heretics and raising tithes. Against the debasing in- 
^uence of a corrupt Court, which extendea among all ranks of the nobility, and 
through them was displayed before the ignorant among their fields, — against 
the vice bred in the camp and dispersed along the marcn of armies, or brought 
home by thousands of disbands soldiers, — the Church, as a whole, made 
not one efibrt to establish Christian discipline. Pastors laboured only at the 
shearing of their flocks, bishops received in rie and luxurious abodes their own 
large portion of the wool. Instead of dwelling in their bishoprics, and 
etniggling for the cause of Christ, no less than forty of these bishops were at 
this time in Paris, holding their mouths op^n like dogs for bits of meat, and 
struggling for the cause of Guise or Montmorenci. 

One or two pass^es in Montaigne’s Essays show that he had been at the 
Court of Henry II. ** I have seen,*’ he says, ^ “ our King Henry the Second, 
who could never hit on the right name of a gentleman of Gascony, and did 
even call a lady waiting on the Queen by ;.ne general surname of her house, 
because that of her father was so harsh and hard to be remembered.” In 
another place^ he names the Master of the Horse to Henry II. as the best 
rider he had known. After Henry II. had been accidentally killed by a 
lance-thrust at a tournament, in June *^559, Montaigne, then twenty-six 
years old, was about the Court. We may not fairly infer presence at the 
accident from a passage* in which Montaigne says, “ there are other handy 
sports indiscreet, fond and sharp, just after the French manner, which I hate 
mortally ; I have a tender and sensible skm. I have in my days seen two 
Princes of our royal blood brought to their graves for it. It is an ill-seeming 
thing for men in jest to hit, or in sport to strike one another.” Elsewhere he 
associates himself incidentdly with the yeai s wearing of mourning at the court. 

Francis II. was not sixteen when he succ^ireded Henry II.. and he was then 
already married to Mary Queen of Scots. He reigned only for a year and a half, 
but Montaigne followed the Court of Francis II. into Lorraine when, as he 
says,* “ being at Bar-le-Duc, I saw for the commendation of Rcn^ the King 
of Sicily’s memory a picture which with his own hands he had made of 
himself, presented unto our king, Franc-s the Second.” I'he boy king 
Francis II. died on December 5, 1560, and was succeeded by a brother six 
years younger, who, as Charles IX., was under guardianship of the Queen-* 
mother, Catherine of Medicis. 

Catherine sought at first to secure the throne by staying the strife of parties, 
but as the Chancellor I’Hopital said to iwe rarliamcnt of Paris, “ the Devil 
had taken care of the religious contests and there was no peace to be had,” 
There was civil war wdtli its worst horrors, massacre, torture, and France over* 
run with lawless hordes, who slew and plundered in the name of God« 
Children played in the streets at Catholic and Huguenot, cursing one another. 
But to the outward ornament of Paris there was added in such days as thes# 
the first shaping of the Palace of the Tuileries. 

That Montaigne before his retirement from the Parliament of Bordeaux had 
been in attendance also on the Court of Charles IX. is shown by a passage in his 
Essay concerning cannibals. “Three of that nation .... were at Rouen 
in the time of our late King Charles the N'uth, who talked with them a great 
while^^ • ^ . I talked a good while with one of them.” ‘ Montaigne looked 

on the Oannibals as less barbarous than his own people, torn as they were by 
the fury of civil war. “ I think,” he said,^ '* there is more barbarism in eating 
men alive than to feed upon them being dead ; to mangle by tortures and 
torments a body full of lively sense, to roast him in pieces, to make dogs and 
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swine to gnaw and tw him in mammocks (as we have not onfy read but seen 
vi.?ry lately, yea, and in oar own memory, not amongst ancient enemies, but 
our neighbours and fellow-cidzens, and which is worse under pretence of piety 
and rel%ion), than to roast and eat him after he is dead/* 

In August of the year 1571, the year of that inseriptibn in the Chiteau de 
Montaigne in which, if it came really from his hand, Montaigne de dared him* 
self to have withdrawn from the turmoils of public Ufh to freedom and peace, 
Montaigne was in Paris arranging for the printing of the poems of his friend 
Etienne de Boetie. It was not the first occasion of his coming into commu- 
nication with the printers, for in 1569 he had published, in accordance with 
the wishes of his mther, a translation of a book on Natural Theology by Ray- 
mond Sebond. The occasion of this publication and the character 01 the book 
will be found described in the twelfth Essay of Montaigne’s Second Book. 
Not lon^ before his death the father had exhorted the son to translate this 
volume into French : the son had done so to the father’s satisfaction. Then 
the father had wished that the translation should be primed, and, Montaigne 
having printed it without delay, it had appeared in 1509. And nOw in August 
1571 Monuigne is engaged on the printing of the poems of Etienne de la Boetie. 
One of the dedications was to his friend the Chancellor I’Hbpital. It was the 
time of the treacherous peace that preceded the Massacre on St. Bartholomew*! 
Day, August 24, 1572. First ap{>eared, at the end of November 1571, a little 
volume of thirty-one leaves, announcing the verses that were not published 
until the following year, with a dedication dated September i, 1572. The 
inscription in the chiteau, dated at the end of February IC71, does therefore 
correspond to a turning-point in Montaigne’s life, when he withdrew to his manor- 
house resolved to possess his soul in patience, occupied himself at once with 

? ious care of poems left by hU dead friend — “if,** he says,t “ w th might and main 
had not upneld a friend of mine whom I have lately lost, he had surely been 
mangled and tom in a thousand shapes ’* — and at this time began to write his 
Essays. In the last chapter of their Second Book, printed in 1 580, he sayi^,* 
“ I am grown elder by seven or eight years since I ^gan them ; ** and in the 
nineteenth Essay of the First Book, he says, after giving the exact date of bit 
birth, “ it is but a fortnight since I was tnirty-nine years old,*’* which gives 
the middle 01 March 1572 as the time when that Essay was being written. 
The essay writing would have been begun, therefore, in 1571, and at a date 
later than his birthday in that year ; perhaps after his return from Paris in 
Koveiiiber, and thus the writing of the First and Second Books did cover eight 
years of his life. 

But during those eight years Montaigne did not wholly separate himself 
from the Court. Francis I. had established among the throng of attendants 
upon his Court a distinction between the old title of Valet of the Chamber and 
a new title of Gentleman of the King’s Chamber. This title had remained in 
use and was sought by French nobles. Now Montaigne wrote himself in 1 $^, 
on the title-page of the first edition of his Essays, Chevalier of the Order of 
St. Michael, and Gentilkomme de la Cliambre du Roi, The same title is used 
in the second edition of the translation of Raymond Sebond, published in 
1581 ; but it was not used in the first edition, printed in 1569. We have seen 
that Montaigne obtained the order of St. Micnael in 1571, the year in which 
he began his Essays. The gentlemen of the king’s chamber were ori^nally 
paid. Their number multiplied, and in the reign of Charles IX. their pay- 
ment was reduced by one-half. In 1577 the Venetian ambassadors Ut the 
Court of Henry III. reported them to 1 ^ numberless, the distinction having 
become much coveted ; and to mo.st of them, under suck circumstances, as 
doubt le s to Montaigne, the honour catried no more with it than the right of 
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^ badgn of o goI 4 ^ kw that ftigm 6 ed the jwivilcKe of accew to 
the pietence of the king* M. Alphotiie Grun, in his ^ Puhhque de Mkhtl 
Montai^^ has shown that a certain undated letter of counsel from Catherine 
de Medicis, which she speaks ot as having caused ** Montagne ’’ to write 
that it may be read the more easily, was addressed, not to Charles IX., 
but,. in August 157^ Henry III., and that her secretary '* Montagne*’ was a 
Tacques de Montagne, a follower of the Guises, whose signature is whtdly dif« 
ferent from that of Michel de Montaigne. Some writers had founded upon 




acted as secreUry to the Queen-mother, Catherine of Medicis. There is no 
evidence to determine the year between 1571, when he began his Essays, and 
15S0, when he published the First and Second Books of them, that Montaigne 
obtained his rank of gentleman of the king’s chamber. But there is evidence 
of substantial action by Montaigne in effort against civil war. De Thou used 
in his Memoirs information from Montaigne, and tells that when he asked 
Montaigne what he took to be the causes of the civil war, he ascribed them 
chiefly to the deadljr feud between the Duke of Guise and the King of Navarre, 
between whom, said Montaigne, he had formerly (*' aliquando”) mediated 
when they were both at Court. “ Some persuade me,” said Montaigne, in one 
of his earlier Essays,^ “ to write the affairs of my time, imagining I can see 
them with a sight less blinded by passion than other men, and perhaps nearer, 
by reason of the access which fortune hath given me to the chiefest of divers 
factions.” The time when the two great chiefs of faction were together in 
Paris was from 157*" to Februaiy 3, 1576, when Henry of Navarre shook off 
inaction, and escaped from Paris, whence he rode out as to a hunting-party, 
not to return until he came as King of France. Montaigne’s intervention in 
the interest of peace belongs, therefore, to the time when he was writing the 
First Book of his Essays. 

Another trace of Montaigne’s employment upon public affairs of his time has 
been found in MS. records of the Parliament of Bordeaux. On the i ith of May 
I 574 f he brought to the Parliament, of which he had been a member, letters 
from the Due de Montpensier, and, after the letters had been read, made a 
long speech. But there is no record of the purport of his mission. The Due 
de Montpensier commanded one of the armies levied against the Huguenots, 
and operating in Poitou. Montaigne, no doubt, served in his army. The 
chief praise of a French gentleman, says Montaigne, is that he should be, in the 
old Roman sense, a valiant man. When after the phrase of our Court and 
nobility we speak of a worthy man or an honest man, we thereby infer no 
other thing than a valiant man; after the usual Roman fashion. For the 
general denomination of virtue doth amongst them take her etymology of 
lorce or might. The only proper and essential form of our nobility in France 
is military vocation.” * Though he wrote of war like a philo.'iopher, Montaigne 
liked the soldier better than the politician,* and, with other French gentlemen, 
he may now and then have joined an army as a volunteer. 

The praise of Marie Goumay, his daughter by adoption, which is to be found 
in the seventeenth Essay of the Second Book,* was not in the edition of 1580 ; 
for he did not meet her until 1588. This passage was one of many afterwards 
inserted by Montaigne. 

Having printed at Bordeaux, earlier in the year, that first edilion, of which 
the preface was signed at Montaigne on the ist of March, of his Essays, not 
ytt containing the Third Book, Montaigne, now forty-seven years old, was 
become subject to the disease that tormented him in later life. “lam grown 
elder,” he writ^ in the last of the Essays then published,* “ elder by seven or 
*ight years since X began them, nor hath it been without some new purchase. 
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I hfive, hj the liberality of yean, aeqaainted myself with the stone-oolk.’* 
He travelled therefore to Italy to try the waters of different places fiimotts lof^ 
their baths. 

On the way a journal was kept, at first by a servant, afterwards by himself, 
without any thought at all of publication. M. Prunts, bn^ on a History 
of Perigord, having obtained leave of its occupant, M. le Comte de Sdgur 
de la Roquette,* to search in the Ch&teau de Montaigne for records that 
Would help him, was allowed to turn over the contents of an old chest of 
n^lected topers, and found in it the original MS., of 178 which con- 

tained the journal of these travels of Montaigne. It was published in two small 
volumes in 1774, as yournal du Voyage de Sfiehel de Montaigne en Italie par 
ta Suisse et V Atlemagne en 1580 et 1581, avec des Notes par M, de Quer/on, 
Montaigne left his chateau on June 22, 1580, was present for a short time at 
the siege of La F^re, when the Comte de Grammont having been killed in the 
siero, Montaigne and other friends conveyed his body to Soissons. 
assisted,” he says in the Third Book of his Essays,^ **to convey the dead body 
of the Lord of Grammont from the siege of La Fdrc, when he was untimely 
slain, to Soissons. I noted that everywhere as we passed along we Ailed 
with lamentations and tears all the people we met, by the only show of our 
convoy’s mourning attire, for the deceased man’s name was not so much as 
known or heard of about those quarters.” By September 5 Montaigne was 
only at Beaumont-sur-Oise ; thence he went on to Plombidres, where he stayed 
some days for the use of the waters. Travelling on through Switzerland he 
conversed there with the Protestant theologians to understand their religious 
point of view, but was not attracted to the theology of Calvin. He found 
much pleasure in the mountains and people of the Tyrol, and notes concerning 
them his common experience of the little faith a traveller should put in the 
opinions of others as to what will give him pleasure. In Italy, from Rover^o 
through Verona, Vicenza, and Padua, Montaigne hurried first to Venice, 
which he had “a great hunger to see.” Then his way was through Rovigo, 
Ferrara, Bologna, to Florence, where he found food and lodging bad, and 
was led to remark that he knew no people so wanting in handsome women as 
the Italians. He puts Florence far below Venice, and pairs it with Bologna. 
On November 30 he reached Rome, where he stayed five months. “ I 
cannot,” he says,* “so often survey the vast tomb of that city, so great, so 
populous, and so puissant, but 1 as often admire and reverence the same. The 
care and remembrance of evils is recommended unto us. Now have I from 
my infancy been bred and brought up with these ; I have had knowledge of 
the affairs of Rome, long time before I had notice of those of my house. 
I knew the Capitol and its platform before I knew Louvre, the palace of oui 
kings in Paris, and the river Tiber before Seine.” 

At Rome Montaigne found his Essays under castigation. Their fame had 
spread quickly through France. They passed through four editions before 
Montaigne himself, in 1588, prepared a fifth in Paris. The Dominican, SistQ 
Fabri, the Pope’s castigator of books, not reading French himself^ had 
adopted the objections suggested to him : that Montai^e spoke several thnc' 
of Fortune; that he quoted heathen poets; that he excused Julian the 
Apostate, he believed that one in earnest prayer was not \ricked while praying, 
he considered all capital punishment that added pains to death to be cruelty, 
and so forth. Montaigne w^as admonished to see to these thi^s. When he 
left Rome, however, Brother Fabri excused himself for proposing expurgation 
in the book of a good son of the Church, but, he said, even bishops had theii 
books examined. Montaigne was not to consider the corrections meant ai 
censure. It was left to him to make such revision as was fit* Montaigne 
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Mid not trouble himself. But he may have had these counsels in his mind 
when he wrote, in the ninth Essay of his Third Book,^ “He that shall know 
how little labonons 1 am and how framed after mine onm fashion, will easily 
believe 1 would rather indite anew as many other Essays than subject myself 
to trace these over a^in for this childish correction/’ 

Montaigne tells witli great satisfaction^ howmuch pleasure it gave him to be 
admitted as a Roman citizen in March 1581. In the journal of his travel ve 
learn how much trouble he took 10 extract it from the Roman Senate. He owed 
it to the particular friendship of Philip Masotti, the Pope’s majordomo, who 
stirred the Pope, Gregoiy XIIL, to press the Senate. Having secured the 
citizenship, Montaigne did not stay much longer in Rome, but, having paid his 
homage to the riirine at Loretto, travelled on to the baths of Lucca. While 
travelling in Italy he spoke and wrote Italian, and returned to French as soon 
as he was once more among Frenchmen. He was visiting Rome a second 
time when he received a letter from the Town Council of Bordeaux informing 
him that he had been elected Mayor of the town, and inviting his speedy 
return. 

“The town council of Bordeaux,” he says in the Third Book of his 
Essays,’ “chose me mayor of their city, being far from France, but farther 
from any such thought. I excused myself and would have avoided it, but they 
told me 1 was to blame, the more because the king's commandment was 
already employed therein.” Montaigne left Rome on (October 15, and reached 
his chateau on November 30, 1581, after seventeen months and eight days of 
travel. The king's order to him to accept the mayoralty, expressed in friiiidly 
terms, was dated November 25. When the king next saw Montaigne, and 
told him that he liked his Essays, “ Then, sir,” he said, “ you will like me ; I 
am my Essays/* The office of Mayor of Bordeaux now accepted by Montaigne 
was, he says, “ a charge that should seem so much the more goodly because it 
hath neither fee nor reward other than the honour in the execution. It lasteth two 
years, but may continue longer by a second election, which seldom happcneih. 
To me it was, and never had been but twice before ; some years past to the Lord 
of Lansac, and lately to the Lord of Biron, Marshal of France, in whose place 
1 succeeded, and left nwne to the Lord of Matignon, likewise Marshal of France.” 
Montaigne’s re-election in August 1583 was due to the success of a journey of 
hts to Court to maintain the interests of the citizens. The state of faction 
during the second mayoralty of Montaigne at Bordeaux inclined Henry III. 
towards the King of Navarre, while he was yielding to the Catholics, and 
as Montaigne was a good Catholic with much good* will to the King of 
Navarre, this suited him. Montaigne received the King of Navarre as guest 
in his chateau on December 19, 15S4. The governor of Guyenne, Marshal de 
Matignon, was also friendly to King Henry of Navarre. The Governor of 
Guyenne and Mayor of Bordeaux being thus in accord were able to neutralize 
the intolerant zeal of the Parliament of Boideaux and maintain peace. In the 
last month of his mayoraltv the plague was in Bordeaux and the surrounding 
country ; Montaigne withdrew from the town, and wh^ he was invited to 
return for the purpose of presiding over the election of his successor, he replied 
that he was ready to give his lile for their real service, but would not risk 
tfying of plague tor a service such as that. He was ready, however, to meet 
the town council at the nearest healthy village. He was quite right. His 
Essays give a vivid picture of what he had seen when the plague of 1585 was 
about hiro*^. “ B^mld the.se, because they die in one same month, children, 
young, old, they ace no more astonied, they are no longer wept for. I saw 
some that feared to stay behind, as if they nad been in some horrible solitude. 
And commonly 1 knew no other care amongst them but for graves. It much 
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grieved thein Co see the dead carcases scattered over the fields, at the mercy e 4 ^ 
wild beasts which presently beiran to flock thither. Oh. how human fantasies 
differ and are easily disjoined ! . . • . Some in good health digged alieody 
their graves, othersome, yet living, did go into them ; and a day>lalioarer of 
mine, as he was dying, with his own hands and feet pulled eartli upon him 
and so covered himself.’* 

Quiet again for some time in his study, but still seeking to heal the wounds 
of France, Montaigne once more, on October 24, 1587, receiv^ the King of 
Navarre in his house. Ready to do good service, if it might be, as a messenger of 
peace, he was in Paris in 1588 to bring out the fifth edition of his Essays, when 
the Duke of Guise had entered Paris and defied the king. The kii^s tiXM>pt 
had been overpowered in the street fight of the barricades, and King Henry 111 . 
had fled from Paris. Guise was master, and obtained from the king on July 19 
the Edict of the Union, which named the Duke of Guise Lieutenant-General 
of the kingdom, exacted a test of Catholicism from all holders of public 
ofi^ces, pigged the king to the suppression of heresy, and convoke the 
States General at Blois. In the tumults at Paris Montaigne was arrested as a 
royalist and sent to the Bastille, but released on the same day (Tnly 10} by 
order of the Duke of Guise. Montaigne went to Blois during the sitting of 
the States General, though he had no official duty there. Doubtless he still 
sought opportunities of using the good influence that his moderation had secured 
fur him in preserving friendly access to the chiefs of hostile factions. 

It was in this year, 1588, when Montane was publishing the fifth edition of 
his Essays, the last pul dished in his lifetime, enlarged by a Third Book and 
six hundr^ additions to the two first, that Marie & Jars de Goiimay, then 
about twenty-four years old, having read the Essays, and being full of young 
enthusiasm tor the spirit of their writer, travelled from Qoumay In Picardy to 
Paris for the sole purpose of seeing the man who was the book. She was the 
daughter of Guillaume de Jars of Neufoi and Goumay, a gentleman w'ho was 
mending his fortune at Court, and had become Treasurer of the King’s House- 
hold when he died, and his widow retired, with a large family, to Gournay. 
There her daughter Marie devoted herself to books with a zeal not to be con- 
trolled. Without help of master or formal books of instruction, she taught 
herself Latin by comparing Latin texts with their translation. She made some 
little advance into Greek in the same way, studied history, geometry, physics, 
alchemy. She was eighteen when she read Montaigne’s Essays, was 
twenty-four when, in Paris, she wrote to Montaigne, who was then fifty-five 
years old, a letter that brought him to visit her on the following day. The 
man was the book. He received Mile, de Gournay as his daughter by adoption, 
and after some months of friendship in Paris Montaigne visited the mother 
and daughter at Gournay. In the tribute to her which he has added to his 
Essay ^ he speaks of her dread of his approaching end, ** by reason of the 
fifty-five years wherein her hap hath been to know me,” meaning that he was 
fifty-five when she first knew him, in 1588, and with his life endangered by 
disease. The end was really near. He went back to Montaigne on August 2, 
1589 ; Henry III. was assassinated by the young Dominican Jacques Clement, 
and Henry 01 Navarre became king. 

The kii^ of Navarre, become liensy IV. of France^ desired much to bring 
Montaigne to his Court, and wrote several letters, to the last of which, offering 
to defray his expenses, Montaigne wrote a gentle and manly reply in the true 
spirit of the Essays. As the end iqiproacned he lost for three day^ the.use 
of speech, and expressed his wishes by the pen. At last he asked his Win^ to 
call in neighbours of whom he wished to take leave, theii took the Sacrament, 
and at the liAing of the host feebly rose in his bed with his hands joined in 
prayer. In that act his spirit passed away, on the 13th of September, 1592. 
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Mile, de Gour^ay^ who had lost her mother in the preceding year, was 
tummoned by Montaigne’s widow to her side. She remained with the widow 
and daughter fifteen months, during which she busied herself in preparing a 
new edition of Montaigne’s Essays. She was his first and his best editor, the 
first defender of his memory against the hasty judgments of the world. 

“I write my book,” said Montaigne,^ “to few men and to few years,” 
little trusting in men’s interest in man. But in the next century Huet recorded 
that there was no gentleman in France who had a few books and had not a 
Montaigne for one of them. The interest in Montaigne cannot decline ; it 
must needs grow with the advance of civilization. The times are hardly yet 
ripe for the general and full appreciation of a man who took the balance 
for his emblem.* Few men have yet learnt that they must be content to 
remain ^[iiorant of the unknowable, and upon many things must be con* 
tent to wait for light before they can be sure they see. Montaigne lived a 
natural life, and wrote and acted naturally. He is in no sympathy with the 
conventional lives of those pompous men who are “ emprelated to their 
entrails," and in whom “ we cannot distinguish the skin from the shirt. ” * 
“ I am,” he says, “ but in myself.” ^ “ Our lollies,” he says,"^ “ make me not 
laug^ but our wisdoms do. ’ In his public life he was a negotiator, true 
to his own saying, “I would rather fail in my business than in myself.”* 
“ AU lawful intentions,” he says, “ are of themselves temperate. .... I will 
follow the best side to the fire, but not into it, if I can choose. If need require 
let Montaigne, my manor house, be swallow^ up in public ruin ; but if there 
be no sudi necessity, I will acknowledge myself Deholden unto Fortune if she 
please to save it, and for its safety employ as much scope as my endeavours 
can afford me.” ^ Here is one of the references to Fortune that troubled 
the Pope’s expurgator, who was troubled also at Montaigne’s saying that 
“tortures are not essays of tiuth.”* Montaigne had observed that statesmen 
and other men are tliwarted often when they have framed the wisest schemes ; 
or, as Boms put it, that 

The best laid schemes o' mice and men 
Gang aft agley ; 

and that thd most foolish counsels may lead to a prosperous issue, wherein men 
have ascribed to their own wisdom the effects of fortune.^ But he allows of no 
blind fortune in affairs of men. Whatever happens, he says with our John Gower, 
nos sumus in causd, and recognizes the “ divinity that shapes our ends.” For 
him Gcd is a Spirit. “We say that God feareih, that God w’ill be angry, and 
tbat God loveth. They be dl agitations and motions which, according to our 
form, can have no place in God, nor can we imagine them according to 

His It is more by the means of our ignorance than of our skill that w c 

are wise in heavenly knowledge. It is no marvel if our natural and terrestrial 
means cannot conceive the supernatural or apprehend the celestial knowledge. 
Let tts add nothing of our own unto it but obedience and subjection, for (as it 
is written) * I will confound the wisdom of the wise and destroy the understand- 
ing of the prudent. Where is the wise ? Where U the scribe ? Where is the 
disputer of this world. Hath not God made the wisdom of this world foolish- 
ness ? For seeing the world by wisdom knew not God, in the wisdom of God 
it hath pleased Him, by the vanity of preaching, to save them that believe.* ” “ 
Ciitholics and Calvinists alike profess^ minutely to define the indefinable. 

Montaigne knew where feith is above knowledge, but, taking the world as it 
Was, sought peace in obcdiew:r to authority. “My reason,” he said, “is not 
framed to bend or stoop, but my knees are.’* He saw through the false 
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adulation of kings, and said there are “none of us but would be worse than 
kings if subject to the same rascally Hattcry.” It is their misfortune that 
they miss true praise.' Their plausible facility to bring all under, and 
suV>ject men’s minds, is an enemy to all manner of pleasure. It is a kind of 
sliding, and not a going; it is tc sleep, and not to live.’^* “Princes,** he 
s lid,* “ do me much good if they do me no hurt.’* “ We owe a like obedience 
and subjection to all kings, for it r^ects their office ; but estimation and 
affection, we owe it only to their virtue. If they be unworthy, we are to 
endure them patiently, to conceal their vices, and to aid their indifferent actions 
with our commendations as long as their authority hath need of our assistance ; 
and that ought to be ascribed urto public order. But our commerce with 
them being ended, there is no reason we should refuse the unfolding of our felt 
wrongs unto justice and our liberty.” * “The souls of emperors and cobblers 

are an cast in the same mould The same reason that makes us chide 

and brawl and fall out with any of our neighbours, causeth a war to follow 
between princes; the same reason that makes us whip or beat a lackey, roaketh 
a prince (if he apprehend it) to spoil or waste a whole province.*** “Only 
humility and submission is able to make a perfect honest man.*** A good 
king might do much by goodness and justice. “ The first that shall be advised 
by these means to thrust himself into favour and credit, I am much deceived 
if, in part payment, he get not the start of his fellows. Force and violence 
can do very much, but never aU We see merchants, country justices and 
artificers to march cheek by jowl with our nobility in valour and military 
discipline. They perform honourable combats both public and private. They 
batter and defend towns and citier in our present wars. A prince smothereth 
his commendation in this throng, ^et him shine over others with humanity, with 
truth, loyalty, temperance, above all with justice, marks nowadays rare, unknown 
and exiled. It is only the people’s will wherewith he may effect what he 
pleaseth ; and no qualities can allure their will so much as they, as being the 
profitablest for them ; NikU est tarn populare quam bonitas; Nothing is so 
popular as goodness is.** 

Again and again Montaigne touches on the cruelties, the discords, the 
widespread corruption of his times, in which every man “was hourly on 
the point of overthrow.’** Civilization had fallen so low by the habit of 
rapine that attended a civil war in which marauding bands put peasants 
to cruel torture to extract ransom from them,® that common theft was 
, habitual among gentlemen’s sons,'® with a licentiousness unmannerly and 
cruel." But amidst the loosening of all ties of social order and of true religion, 
Montaigne saw safety only in obedience to law and authority. In that 
respect his bias was strongly conservative." Men never agree, and always 
hold the last opinion to be infallible." We shape God to our own imagina- 
tion, when “ to honour him whom we have made is far from honouring Him 
who hath made us.” " Even if here we could see all, we should see only a part 
of the whole work of God. “Most of the occasions of this world’s trbuples 
are grammatical.*' '6 In actual religion we arc inferior to Turks and Pagans." 
Let us, to avoid division, accept the commands of constituted aumority, 

f o the appointed way," secure at feast against “the dreadful error and horrible 
arkness of irreligion.’*" Montaigne objected to Marot’s versification of the 
Psalms as desecrating mysteries.'® ,Hc said playfully that it took him some 
time to get over Pope Gregory’s alteration of the Calendar." His was a philo- 
sophical mind with a distinctly conservative bias. In the midst of civil wars 
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in the name of r^igion he dlatrnsted ** Reformation by the utmost defoimn* 
tion*” ^ “ God,” he said, “ is not satisfied by religious lieUef without morals. ” 

•* Every man runneth out and un*o what is to come, because no man is yet 
come into himself.” * The elevation of man is by God only.^ For himself, 
he said, he was easily led, would like to follow some one who was sure of his 
opinions ; own are slippery, but I do not change, for so are their 

opposites.”® The laws have chosen us a side to follow, and appointed us a 
master to obey.* 

Law is not justice : whosoever goeth to law doth in the end lose by It.^ 
Montaigne tells how a servant of nts found a man dangerously wounded in 
a neighbouring wood and left him to die, dread of the law staying an act of 
Christian mercy.^ There are too many laws, there is too nmch defining. 
Whatever is cut into powder is confused. Multiplying dehni lions has caused 
more instead of less need of advocates and judges.* There is more ado to 
interpret interpretations than to interpret things.^* In his ow n life he never 
went to law.^ Statecraft is not obedient to conscience.^* ** Our manners are 
exceedingly corrupted, and with a marvellous inclination bend towards worse 
and worse. Of our laws and customs many are barbarous, and divers 
monstrous ; notwithstanding, by reason of the difficulty to reduce us to better 
estate, and of the danger of this subversion, if I could fix a peg into our wheel 
and stay it where it now is, I would willingly do it.” 

Montaigne was in stature under the mean, which he gives as one reason for 
riding. ” Going afoot I shall dirty myself up to the waist ; and little men 
going along our streets are subject (for want of martial appearance) to be jostled 
or elTOwe£” His face was not fat but full,^® with very thick moustaches.^* 
His sight was quick, hut easily wearied,^ and so impatient of the sunlight, fire- 
light, or any glare, that in reading he would place a plate of green glass over 
his book.^ His hands were so stiff that he could hardly write for himself; he 
could not mend a pen, could not well close a letter, and was never a good 
carver at table. He was lively and quick of speech, but unapt, for want of 
memory, to follow a long charge.** Of his personal life many minute details 
will be found in chapter xiii. of his Third Book.*^ He dressed like his father,^ 
went on with his father’s building at Montaigne** and had his boys lived he would 
have trained them in his father^ way. He sought to possess his soul in |>eace 
and perfect freedom, — his childhood had been free from subjection, — with a 
calm life, that he calls lazy,** and a straight course.*® 

His love of liberty was strong and fearless ; it gave simplicity and 
sincerity of speech even before princes. ” I am so besotted,” he says, unto 
liberty, that should any man forbid me the access to any one corner of the 
Indies, I should in some sort live much discontented. And so long as 1 
shall fi^d land or open air elsewhere, I shall never lurk in any place where 
I must hide myself.”** ” I can do nothing which may enthral me to others. 
If 1 did serve, 1 would speak plain truth.”** Of his plain speaking in 
negotiation he says, *^this hath been hitherto with so good hap (for surely 
fortune is in these matters a principal actor) that few have dealt between party 
and party with less suspicion and more inward favour. I have in all my 
proceedings an open fashion, easy to insinuate and give itself credit at first 
ai^aintance.” ** On one occasion he protected his home by the frankness 
with which he took enemies at their word. A troop of men came singly 
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Tiitiniito into his courtyard, as if for refuge from pursuit, but with the dengn 
of seising his manor-house. When the men were all drawn up, instead of 
giting the word for attack, their leader, ashamed, as he afterwords said, to 
return kindness with outrage, trotted them away. On another occasion he 
was seised by a band of marauders in a dangerous part of the country, 
stripped of all he had, made prisoner, and likely to be shot. His philosophical 
good humour under such circumstances won not only his release, hut the 
careful collection and restoration to him of his goods. ^ Montaigne's house 
remained safe while other manors were laid waste, and was used as a place of 
shelter for the goods of others.^ In another way Michel Montaigpe showed 
his fortitude, by keeping ten hours in the saddle in defiance of violent pain 
from the passage of a stone ; ^ and when nearly killed by a horse accident he 
made a philosophical analysis of his condition.^ ** It is fear,*’ he said,* ** 1 
stand most in fear of.” And ” who feareth to suffer, suffereth already because 
he feareth.” • 

On horseback Montaigne's mind was active, and while riding he shaped 
many of his Essays.^ 

For the language in which he sought to utter his mind, he said,* ” It 
is a natural, simple and unaffected speech that I love, so written as it is 
spoken, and such upon the paper as it is in the moutli, a pithy, sinewy, 
full, strong, compendious, and material speech, not so delicate and affected 
as vehement and piercing. Rather difficult than tedious, void of affectation, 
free, loose, and bold, that every member of it seem to make a body; not 
pcdantical, nor friar-like, nor lawyer-like, but rather tlownright, soldier-like.” 
“I must walk with my pen as I go with my feet,”® He would let his 
mind move with its own natural step, not the steps of the dancing school, 
or as those who ” leap on horseback because they are not strong enough in 
their legs to march on foot.” “ When he began he wrote short chapters, 
but afterwards condemned the frequent interruption of thought and made the 
chapters longer. The titles of my chapters embrace not always the matter, 
they often but glance at it by some roark.”^^ He liked free movement, and 
looked to be read through. 

There is a grace in Montairae’s simplicity, a mixture of the Latin train- 
ing with the homely vigour of his country speech, that no translation fairly 
reproduces. But John Florio's Elizabetlian vigour, in an £ng|;lish almort 
contemporary with Montaigne's French, gives us the nearest attainable equi- 
valent. Florio nods sometimes ; and even mistranslates ; and now and then 
entangles his translation into knots not easy to unravel ; but he can be 
homely, pithy, idiomatic, and in some of Montaigne's finest passages has 
nobly caught the spirit of his author. He is given here without omissions 
of any kind. Montaigne, in philosophical disclosure of himself, enters now 
and then upon what is now forbidden ground. But since the chief worth of 
the book lies in the complete sincerity with which it sets forth the whole inner 
life of a true, thoughtful man, I have not changed or dropped a word of it. 
But, again, let it be said that, however full of delight for desulto^ reading, the 
full enjoyment of Montaigne is reserved for those who read his Essays through 
attentively. One may live long in the World and never come to know even a 
near friend as completely as one may know Montaigne by an attentive reading 
of his Essays. 

Giovanni, or John; Florio was an Italian born in London at the end of the 
reign of King Edward VI. His parents had lived in the upper valley of 
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the A(ida, in the province of Valtdlina. There they had joined the Reformers, 
and ha<l been driven from their home by persecution. They found shelter in 
England when the Reformers, through the young King Cklward, maintained, 
as they said, ** the GosmI and the Word of God, not the decrees and constitu* 
tions of the Bishop of Rome.” But about a year alter Giovanni^s birth King 
Edward died, and with Queen Mary a reaction came. The Florios then 
quitted England and remained in France till the accession of Elizabeth. 
Bona in London of Italian parents, bred in France until six years old, and 
then restored to England, Flo rio thenceforth looked upon England as his home, 
lie worked hard and throve, found friends among the wits, and married the 
sister of one of the chief poets of the day, Samuel Daniel, a poet whose work 
abounds in evidences of familiarity with the Italian literature then influencing 
English taste. In a Rose Daniel who became Rose Florio some writers 
suppose themselves to have discovered the Rosalinde of Spenser’s Shepherd? s 
Calendar* ** Rose and Edmund,” said the Rev. N. J. Halpin, **wcre thrown 
together under circumstances every way favourable to the development of love 
in a br^st so susceptible as that of the * passionate shepherd. ”* Since there are 
no ** circumstances ’’other than imagined, it is a poor imagination that cannot 
see them to be in everyway favo urable to any given theory. John Florio was 
of about Spenser’s age. He studied at Oxfoni ; so did Samuel Daniel, and 
Daniel became a good Italian scho lar. Wh.nt more natural,” says Mr. 
Halpin, **than that Rose should have shared her brother’s pleasant study and, 
in company with him and Spenser, accepted the tuition of John Florio?” 
But Rosalinde left Colin Clout for Mena leas. So Rose Daniel left Spenser 
for Florio ; and Rosalinde of the Shepher<Ps Calendar reappears as Mirabella 
in the Faerie Queene. But Mirabella was married to a fool ; therefore Florio 
is a fool. And Florio, in a dedication to the second edition of his Dictionary 
in 1^98, attacks the shortcomings of the stage and one dramatist by whom 
he had been ridiculed upon the stage. Must not that dramatist have been 
Shakespeare ? and had not Florio, therefore, been ridiculed, some six yean 
before, as the Holofernes of Lovds LahouFs Losty and also as Don Adriano de 
Armado ? These are the critic’s pi easures of imagination. 

Mr. Halpin goes on: “Should further proof be needed that Florio, Holo 
femes, and Armado form a dramatic trinity in unity, we can find it in the per* 
sonai appearance of the Italian. There was something amiss witli the face of 
the Resolute, which could not escape the observation of his friends, and 
less his enemies. A friend and former pupil of his own — Sir William 
Cornwallis — speaking in high praise of Florio’s translation of Montaigne, 
observes : “ It is done by a fellow less beholden to Nature for his fortune than 
to wit ; yet lesser for his face than his fortune. I'he truth is, he looks more 
like a good fellow than a wise man ; and yet he is w'ise beyond either his 
fortune or education.” Now, there is in Laods Labour's some jesting at the 

face of Holofernes. 

Florio, like most men about the Court of Elizabeth, abounded in the 
conceits of Euphuism. They were not characteristic of the man, but of 
the time. He played on his name of Florio, took a flower for his emblem, and 
wrote under has portrait : 

Floret adhuc, et adhuc florebit : floreat ultra 

Florius hac specie floridus, — optat amans. 

He played on his name in the titles of his books ; First Fruits, Second Fruits, 
Garden of Feereaiien. Now, Spenser writes of Rosalinde’s love for Menalcas : 

Go tell the lass her Flower is wox a weed.” 

To this, and more than this, Mr. Grosart replies, in his recent edition of 
Spenser, that there was no Rose Daniel. Florio was twice married, and his 
first wife may have been PanW'* ? *>Ut his second wtfe was the wife Rose, 
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and slie was a Rose Spicer, to whoin Florio was married on September 9, 1617* 
eighteen years after Spenser’s death. This was the beloved wife Rose*’ « 
Florio’s will. One of Mr. Halpin’s arguments was that Menalcas means 
“Resolute.” But the Shepherd ^ Calendar was published in 1579^ and 
Florio did not sign himself the Resolute before the year 1598, nineteen years 
afterwards. 

John Florio, as a young man, lived and studied at Oxford. About the time 
when Spenser was leaving Cambridge, Florio became tutor to a young 
Mr. Barnes, son of the Bishop of Durham. Two years afterwards, in 1578, 
at the age of about twenty-six, he oroduced his first book, called “ Florio his 
First Fruites; which yeelde familiar Speech, merie Prouerbes, wittie Sen- 
tences, and golden Sayings. Als'^ a perfect Introduction to the Italian and 
English Tongues.” He was then establishing himself as a teacher of Italian, 
and won favour by showing his skill in the fashionable kind of wit. 
Lyly’s Euphues appeared in the .text year, 1579 ; and the first edition of 
Montaigne’s Essays was published at Bordeaux in 1580. When John Florio 
published his First Fruits^ dedicated to the Earl of Leicester, Shakespeare was 
at Stratford, a boy of fourteen. Three years later, in 1581, Florio, aged about 
twenty-nine, was admitted a member of Magdalen College, and recognized as 
teacher of French and Italian in the University of Oxford. Ten years later 
appeared ” Florio’s Second Frutes. To which is annexed his Garden of Re- 
creation, yeelding six thousand Italian Prouerbs.” (410,1^91.) Shakespeare 
had then been learning his art in the playhouse for about hve yeais, and was 
beginning, or about to begin, writing plays of his own. Then came Florio’s 
Italian and English Dictionary, called A World of Words, of which there was 
an edition, with his portrait, publrhcd in 1611 as “ Queen Anna’s new World 
of Words, or Dictionary of the Italian and English Tongues, collected and now 
newly much augmented.” At the end of Elizabeth’s reign, in 1603, appeared 
the first edition of Florio’s chief work, his translation of Montaigne. Under 
James I., Florio was attached to the Court as French and Italian tutor to 
Prince Henry ; he taught languages also to the Queen, whom he served as 
Clerk of the Closet, while serving the King also as a Genileman of the Privy 
Chamber. He lived throughout the reign of James, and died of the plague in 
the autumn of 1625. Throughout life be* was zealous for religion, and mo.-fC 
loyal to the land of his adoption. And England has adopted him. This book, 
that was enjoyed by Shakespeare ..nd Ben Jonson, will always bring us nearer 
to Montaigne than the best pos^ibl- translation by a later hand. 


October^ 1885. 
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THE AUTHOR TO THE READER. 


R eader, loe here a well-meaning Booke. It doth at the first entrance 
forewarne thee, that in contriving the same I have proposed unto my 
selfe no other than a familiar and private end : I have no respect or considera- 
tion at all, either to thy service, or to my glory: my forces are not capable of 
any such desscigne. I have vowed the same to the particular commodity of 
my kinsfolks and friend.s : to the end, that losing me (which they are likely to 
doe ere long), they may therein find some lineaments of my conditions and 
humours, and by that meanes reserve more whole, and more lively foster the 
knowledge and acquaintance they have had of me. Had my intention beene 
to fore-tal and purchase the world’s opinion and favour, I w'ould surely haVe 
adorned myselfe more quaintly, or kept a more grave and solemne march. I 
ilesire therein to be delineated in mine ownc genuine, simple and ordinarie 
fashion, without contention, art or study; for it is myselfe I pourtray. My 
imperfections shall therein be read to the life, and my naturall forme discerned, 
so faire-forth as publike reverence hath permitted me. For if my fortune had 
beene to have lived among those nations which yet are said to Jive under the 
sweet liberly of Nature’s first and uncorrupted lawes, I assure thee, I would 
most willingly have pourtrayed myselfe fully and naked. Thu.s, gentle 
Reader, myselfe am the groundworke of my booke ; it is then no reason thou 
shouldest employ thy time about so frivolous and vainc a .subject. 

Therefore farewell. 


The Fir:: of March^ 1580. 


From MONTAIGNE, 




The Essayes 

of 

Michael Lord of Montaigne. 
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CHAPTER I. notable a vertue, did first abate the dint of 

his wrath, and from those three began to 
divers meanes men come unto a like end, relent, and shew mercy to all the other in- 
habitants of the said towne. Scanderbeg, 

T he most usuall way to appease those Prince of Epirus, following one of his 
minds we have offend^ (when re- souldiers, with purpose to kill him, who by 
venge lies in their hands, and that we , all means of humiiitie, and submisse en- 
sr:ind at their mercy) is, by submission to treatie, had hrst offered to pacihe him, in 
move them to commiseration and pitty : such an unavoidable extremitie, resolved at 
Neverthelesse, courage, constancie. and re- last, resolutely to encounter him with his 
solution (meanes altogether opposite) have sword in his hand. This resolution did 
sometimes VTOught the same effect. Edward immediately stay his Captains fury, wlio 
the black Prince of Wales (who so long seeing him undertake so honourable an 
governed our Country of Guienne, a man attempt, not only forgave, but received him 
whose condition? and fortune were accom- into grace and favour. This example may 
panied with many notable parts of worth haply, of such as have not knowne the 
and inagnanimitie) having beene grievously pr^igious force and matchless valour of 
offended by the Limosins, though he by the said Prince, admit another interpre- 
maine force tooke and entered their Citie, tation. The Emperor Conradus, third of 
could by no meanes be appeased, nor by that name, having besieged Guclphc, Duke 
the wailefull out-cries of afi sorts of people of Bavaria, what vile or base satisfaction 
(as of nien, women* and children) be moved soever was offered him, would yceld to no 
to any |>itty, they prostrating themselves to other milder conditions, but only to suffer 
the con^mon slaughter* crying for mercy, such Gentlewomen as were with the Duke 
and humbly submitting themselves at his in the Citie (their honours safe) to issue out 
feet, untill such time as in triumphant of the Towne afoot, with such things as 
manner passing thorow their Citie, he per- they could cany about them. Tljey with 
ceived three French Gentlemen, who alone, an unrelenting course advised and resolved 
with an incredible and undaunted boldnesse, themselves (neglecting all other riches or 
gjunstood the enraged violence, and made jewels) to carry their husbands, their chil- 
head ei^nst the furie of his victorious j dren, and the Duke himselfe, on their 
armic. The consideration and respect of so backs : The Emperourpcrcci vin^t^e quaint- 
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nesseof their device, todce so great ideasure 
at it, that hee wept for Joy, and forthwith 
converted that former inexorable rage, and 
tnortall hatred he bare the Duke, into so 
inilde a relenting and gentle kindnesse, that 
thence forward he entreated both him nnd 
his with all fovour and courtesie. Either 
of these wayes might easily peiswade mee : 
for I am much inclined to mercie, and 
affected to mildnesse. So it is, that in mine 
opinion, 1 should more naturally stoppe 
unto compassion, th^ bend to estimation. 
Yet is pitty held a vicious passion among 
the Stoicks. They would have us aid the 
afflicted, but not to faint, and co-suffer with 
them. These examples seeme Attest for 
mee, forsomuch as these minds are seenc to 
be assaulted and environed by these two 
meanes, in undauntedly suffering the one, 
and stooping under the other. It may per* 
adventure be said, that to yeeld ones heart 
unto commiseration, is an effect of facility, 
tendernesse, and meekncsse : whence it pro- 
ceedeth, that the weakest natures, as of 
women, children, and the vulgar sort are 
more subject unto it. But (having con- 
temned teares and wailings) to yeeld unto 
the onely reverence of the sacred Image of 
vertue, is the effect of a couragious and im- 
ployable minde, holding a masculine and 
constant vigour, in honour and affection. 
Notwithstanding, amazement and admira- 
tion may in lesse generous minds worke the 
like effect. Witnesse the Thebanes, who 
having accused and indited their Captaines, 
as of a capitall crime, forsomuch as they 
had continued their charge beyond the time 
prescribed them, absolved and quit Pelo- 
pidas of all punishment, because he sub- 
missively yeelded under the burden of such 
objections, and to .save himselfe, imployed 
no other meanes, but suing-requcsts, and 
demisse intreaties ; where on the contrary, 
Epaminondas boldly relating the exploits 
atchieved by him, and with a fierce and 
arrogant manner upbraiding the people with 
them, had not the heart so much as to take 
their lots into his hands, but went his way, 
and was freely absolv^ ; the assembly 
much commending the stoutnesse of his 
courage, Dionysius the elder, after long- 
lingering and extreme difficulties, having 
taken the Citie of Reggio, and in it the 
Captaine Phyton (a worthy honest man), 
who had so obstinately defended the same, 
would needs shew a tragicall example of 
revenge. First, he told him, how the day 
before, he had caused his sonne and all his 
kinsfolkes to be drowned. To whom Phyton, 
stoutly but* staring him, answered nothing, 
but that they were more happy than him- 
selfe^by the spfLOt of one day. Afterward 


[chap. I. 

he caused him to be stripped, and by his 
executioners to be taken and dragged thorow 
the Citie most ie^ominiously, and cnieUy 
whipping him, charging him besides with 
outra^ous and contumelious speedies. All 
which notwithstanding, as one no whit dis- 
mayed, he ever shewed a constant and 
resolute heart ; and with a cheerefull and 
bold countenance went on still, loudly re- 
counting the honourable and glorious cause 
I of his death, whidb was. that he would 
never cons^nl tb ye^d his Country into the 
hands of a cniell tyrant, menacing him with 
an imminent punishment of the Gods. 
Dionysius plainly reading in his Souldiers 
iookes, that in lieu of animating them with 
braving his conquered enemie, they in con- 
tempt of him, and scorn of his triumph, 
seemed by the astonishment of so, rare a 
vertue, to be moved with compassion, and 
inclined to mutinie, yea, and to free Phyton 
from out the hands of his Sergeants or 
Guard, caused his torture to cease, and 
secretly sent him to be drowned in the sea. 
Surely, man is a wonderfull, vatne, divers, 
and wavering subject: it is very hard to 
gpround any directly-constant and uniforme 
judgement upon him. Behold Pompey, 

[ who freely pardoned all the Citie of the 
Mamertines (against which he was grievously 
enraged) for the love of the magnanimitie, 
and consideration of the exceeding vertue 
of Zeno, one of their fellow-citizens, who 
tooke the publike fault wholly upon him- 
selfc, and desired no other favour, but alone 
to beare the punishment thereof; whereas 
Syllaes host having used the like vertue in 
the Citie of Perugia, obtained nothing, 
neither for himself, nor for others. And 
directly against my first example, the har- 
diest amongst men, and so gracious to the 
vanquished, Alexander the great, after 
many strange difficulties, forcing the Citie 
of Gaza, encountred by chance with Betis, 
that commanded therein, of whose valour 
(during tiie siege) he had felt wonderfull 
and strange exploits, being then alone, for- 
saken of all his followers, his armes all- 
broken, all-besmeared with bloud and 
wounds, fighting amongst a number of 
Macedonians, who pell-mell laid still upon 
him ; provoked by so deare a victorie (for 
among other mishaps he had newly received 
two hurts in his body) said thtis unto him ; 
** Betis, thou shalt not die as thou wouldest 
for make account thou must indure all the 
torments may possibly bee devised or in- 
flicted upon a qidtife wretch, as thou art.’*^ 
But he, for all his enemies thr^ts, without 
speaking one word, returned only' an 
assured, sterne, and disdainefull counten- 
aace upon him; which sUcht 
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Alexander noting, said thus unto himselfe r 
**What? would hee not bend his knee? 
could be not utter one suppliant voyce? I 
will assuredly vanquish biS silence, and if J 
cannot wrest a word from him, I will at 
least nmke him tp sob or groane/* And 
converting his anger into rage, commanded 
his heeles to bee through-pierced, and so ail 
alive with a cord through them, to be tome, 
mangled, and dismembered at a carts-taile. 
May it be, the force of his courage, was so 
naturall and peculiar unto him. that be- 
cause. he would no-whit admire him, he 
respect^ him the lesse? or deemed he it so 
proper unto himselfe. that in his height, he 
coiud not without the slight of envious 
passion, endure to see it in an other? or 
was the naturall violence of his rage in- 
capable of any opposition? surely, had it i 
received any restraint, it may be supposed, | 
that in the .ransacking and desolation of the 
Citie of Thebes, it should have felt the 
same ; in seeing so many Worthies lost, and 
valiant men put to the sword, as having no 
meanes of publike defence ; for above six 
thousand were slaine and massacred, of 
which not one was seene, either to mn 
away, or beg for grace. But on the con- 
trary, some here and there seeking to affront, 
and endeavouring to check their victorious 
enemies, urging and provoking them to 
force them die an honourable death. Not 
one was seene to yeeld, and that to his last 
gaspe did not attempt to revenge him- 
selfe, and with all weapons of dispaire, with 
the death of some enemie, comfort and 
sweeten his owne miserie. Yet could not 
the affliction of their vertue find any ruth 
or pitie, nor might one day suffice to glut 
or asswage his revengefull wrath. This 
btttcherotts slaughter continued unto the 
last drop of any remaining bloud ; where 
none were spared but the unarmed and 
naked, the aged and unpotent, the women' 
and children ; that so from amongst them, 
they might get thirtie thousand, slaves. 


CHAPTER ir. I 

0f S^dHisse or Sorrmt. 

N O man fs ,more fiee from this pas- 
sion than 1, for I neither love nor 
tegikrd it.c al|^t the world hath 
undertaken* as it 'were upon covenant, to 
grace It with a paiticular favour. There- 
with they -adonie age* vertue, and con- 
S|^ce. Ob >fbolish and base ornament 1 
Tho Raliani havt more properly with it's 


name entitled malignitie : lor, it is a qualitie 
ever hurtfull^ ever sottish t end as ever base 
and coward, the Stoikes inhibit their Elders 
and Sages to be therewith tainted, or have 
any feeling of it But the Storle saith ; that 
Psamnetictts king of ^gypt, having been 
defeated and taken by Cambises king of 
Persia, seeing his owne daughter passe be- 
fore him in base and vile arey, being sent 
to draw water from a well, his friends weep- 
ing and wailing about him (he with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, could not be moved to 
utter one word), and shortly after beholding 
his sonne led to execution, held stilt the same 
undaunted countenance: but perceiving a 
familiar friend of his haled amongst the cap- 
tives, he began to beat bis head, and burst 
forth into extreame sorrow. This might 
well be compared to that which one of our 
Princes was lately seene to doe, who being 
at Trent, and receiving newes of his elder 
brothers death ; but such a brother as on 
him lay all the burthen and honour of hi* 
bouse; and shortly after tidings of his 
yonger brothers decease, who \ras his second 
hoi^e ; and having with an unmatched Coun- 
tenance and exemplar constancie endured 
these two affronts; it fortuned not long 
after, that one of his servants dying, he by 
this latter accident suffered himselfe to be so 
far transported, that quitting and forgetting 
bis former resolution, he so abandoned him- 
selfe to all manner of sorrow and griefe, 
that some argued, only this last mis<mance 
had touche him to the quicke: but verily 
the reason was. that being otherwise full, 
and over-plunged in sorrow, the least sur- 
charge brake the bounds and barres of 
patience. The like might (I sav) be judged 
of our storie. were it not it followeth, that 
Cambises inquiring of PSamneticus, why he 
was nothing distempered at the misfortune 
of his sonne and daughter, he did so impa- 
tiently beare the disaster of his friend : ** It 
is," answered he, *' because this last dis- 
pleasure may be manifested by weeping, 
whereas the two former exceed by much, 
all meanes and compasse to bee expressed 
by teares." The invention of that ancient 
Painter might happily fit this purpose, .who 
in the sacrince of Ipbigenta, being to repre- 
sent the griefe of the by-stander$, according 
to the qualitie and interest each one bare 
for the death of so fairc, so young and inno- 
cent a Lady* having ransacked the utmost 
skill and effects of his art. when he came to 
the Virgins father, as if no countenance 
were able to repre^nt that degree of sorrow, 
he drew him with a vaile over his face. 
And that is the reason why our Poets faine 
miserable Hiobe, who first having lost ^en 
iK^nncSf .and Unroediattly as many daught^ 
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M one «ver>bBftli«Md with thdr hsMStlo 
hvft bctn tnmsfonMd into n sttme i 
Vir^iiU 

And grew m hard at tdoiM, 

But miserie and laoaae* 

Thereby to expresse this moanluU silent 
stupidicie, which so doth pierce ns. when 
accidents surpassing our strength orewhelme 
us. Verity the violence a griefe, being 
extreme, must needs astonie the mind, and 
hinder the liberty of her actions. As it 
hapneth at the sudden alarum of some bad 
tidings, when we shall feele our selves sur- 
prise^ benummed, and as it were deprived 
of all motion, so that the soule bursting 
afterward forth into teares and complaints, 
seemeth at more ease and libertie, to loosei 
to cleare and dilate it selfe. 

£/ via vix tandem voci iaxata dolare ett : * 
And scarce at last for speach. 

By griefe was made a breach. 

In the warres which king Ferdinando 
made against the widow of John king of 
Hungana, about Buda ; a man at annes 
was particularly noted of all men, forso* 
much as in a ccrtaine skirmish he had 
shewed exceeding prowesse of his body, 
and though unknowne, being slaine, was 
hi^ly commended and much bemoaned of 
all; Dui yet of none so greatly as of a 
Germane Lord, called Raisciac, as he that 
was amased at so rare vertue : his body 
being recovered and had off, this I^rd, led 
by a common curiositie, drew neere unto it, 
to see who it might be, and having caused 
him to be disarmed, perceived him to be his 
own sonne ; which knowne, did greatly 
augment the compassion of all the camp : 
he only without framing word, or closing 
his eyes, but earnestly viewing the dead 
t^y of his sonne, stood still upright, till 
tne vehemencie of his sad sorrow, having 


mistnAly fircm me 

Thk bcmaveeafi sense : Ibr I cah iio sodoeir' 

£ie thee my sweet heart, but I wot net oiie wmA 
to speak amased* 

Tongue-tide as tn trance, while a sprightly thin 
flame 

Flowes in all my Joynts, with a seUe-resoundiag 
Both my earns tU^fe, with a night redoubled 
Both mine eies are veild. 

Nor is it in the liveliest, and most ardent 
heat of the fit, that wee are able to display 
our plaints and perswasions, the soule bmng 
then aggravated with heavie thoughts, and 
the b<^y suppressed and languishing for 
love. And thence is sometimes engendered 
that casuall faintnes, which so unseasonablr 
surpriseth passionate Lovers, and that chii- 
nesse, which by the 

Cune leves icquuniur^ ingeniet itu^emt^ 
Light cares can freely speake. 

Great cares heart rather breake. 

The surprise of an unexpected pltasuro 
astonieth us alike. 

Vt me con^xit venieniem, ei Treja eireum 
Arma ament vidiif magnis exierritA monttHi, 
Dirituit vitn in medie, color otta reliquit, 
Lahttur, et tango vix itmdem tempore fatur,* 
When she beheld me come, and round about 
Senselesse saw Trojan armes, she stood afraid 
Stone-still at so strange sights : life heat flew out. 
She faints : at last, with long pause thus she said. 

Besides the Romane Ladie, that died for 
joy to see her sonne retume alive from the 
battell of Cannee, Sophocles and Dionysius 
the Tyrant, who deceased through over- 
gladnes : and Talva, who died in Corsica, 
reading the newes of the honours the 
Roman Senate had conferred upon him : 
It is reported that in our age. Pope Leo the 

I tenth having received advertisement of the 
taking of the Citie of Millane, which he had 
so exceedingly desired, entred into such 


suppressed and choaked his vitall spirits, so exceedingly desired, ejt^ into such 
M'd him starice dead to the ground, 

whereof he shortly died. And for a more 


Chipuo dir com* egU arde, i inpicciol/nocoi^ 
He that can say how he doth frie. 

In pettie-gentle flames doth Ue, 

say those Lovers that would livdy represent 
an Intolerable passion, 

mitero quod amnet 
Mr^t tentnt miMi: Pimm Hmul te 
LetHa atpoxi, nUut otituPermi 
Quod loqumr ament,. 

Lingua ted iorpeit Ituuit euh arfut 
Fiamtina dimanat, tonitu tuepte 
Tiumiunt adret^ gemina te^untur 
ZumiuauocteA 




authenticall testimonie of humane imbecil- 
litie, it is noted ^ our Ancients, that 
Diodorus the Logician, being surprised 
with an extreme passion or ap{»eben»oti of 
shame, fell down sbuke aiead, because 
neither in his Schode, nor in pt^que, he 
had beene able to reSolve an ailment pro- 
pounded unto him, I am little subiiect to 
these violent pasidons. i; have satirtally a 
hard appidhenslon, whidh by disemunie 1 
daily harden mofe ana more* 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Our affeeH<m$ are transported deyand 
our selves, 

T hose which stfll accuse men for 
ever gaping after future things, 
and go about to teach us. to take 
hold of present fortunes, and settle our 
selves upon them, as having no hold of 
that which is to come ; yea much lesse than 
we have of that which is already past, touch 
and are ever -harping upon the commonest 
humane error, if they dare call that an error, I 
to which Nature her selfe, for the service of I 
the continuation of her worke, doth address 
us, imprinting (as it doth many others) this 
false imagination in us, as more jealous of 
our actions, than of our knowledge. We 
are never in our selves, but beyond. Feare, 
desire, and hope, draw us ever towards tlat 
which is to come, and remove our sense 
and consideration from that which is, to 
amuse us on that which shall be, yea when 
we shall be no more. Calamiiosus est 
animus futuri anxius> “A minde in 
suspense what is to come, is in a pittifuU 
case.” 

This notable precept is often alleaged in 
Plato, Follow thy businesse and know thv 
selfe ; ” Each of these two members, dotn 
gCnerallv imply all our duty ; and likewise 
enfolds his companion. He that should doe 
his businesse. might perceive that his first | 
lesson is, to know what he is, and what is 
convenient for him. And he that knoweth 
himselfe, takes no more anothers matters 
for his owne, but above all other things, 
loveth and correcteth himselfe, rejecteth 
superfluous occupations, idle imaginations, 
and unprofitable propositions. As if you 
giant foUie what it desireth, it will no-whit 
be satisfied ; so is wisdome content with 
that which is present, and never displeased 
with it selfe. Epicurus doth dispense with 
his age touching the foresight and care of 
what shall insue. Amongst the lawes that 
regard tha deceased, that which ties the 
actions of Princes to be examined when 
they are dead, seemes to me verie solid. 

are companions, if not masters of the 
lawes : That which Justice could not worke 
on their heads, it Is reason it effect upon 
their reputation, and goods of their suc- 
M»or» : things many times preferre 
before our lives. It is a custome brings 
nmy singular commodities unto nations 
obS(^e it# and to be desired of all good 
Prince : who have cause to complaine that 
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the memorie of the wkked Is used as theirs. 
Wee owe a Uhe obediende add subjection 
to all Kings ; for it respects thehr office : 
but estimation and affection, , we owe u only 
to their vertue. If they be unworthy, wee 
are to endure them patiently, to conceale 
their vices, and to aid their indifferent 
actions with our commendations, as long 
as their authontie hath need of our assist- 
ance, and that oi^ht to be ascribed unto 
politike order. But our commerce with 
them being ended, there is no reason we 
should refuse the unfolding of our felt 
I wrongs unto justice and our libertie. And 
specially to refuse good subjects, the glory 
to have reverently and faithfully served a 
master, whose imperfections were so well 
knowne unto them : exempting posteritie 
I from so profitable an example. And such 
as for the respect of some private benefit or 
interest, doe wickedly embrace the memorie 
of an unworthy ranee, doe particular 
justice at the charge of publike justice. 
Titus Livius speaketh truly, where he saith, 
that the speech of men brought up under 
a royaltie is ever full of vaine ostentations, 
and false witnesses ; every man indifferently 
extolling the King, to the furthest straine 
i of valour and soveraigne greatnesse. The 
magnanimitie of those two SouMiers may 
be reproved, one of which being demanded of 
Nero, why he hated him, answered him to 
his teeth ; I loved thee whilest thou wast 
worthy of love, but since thou becamest a 
parricide, a fire-brand, a Juglar, a Plaver, 
and a Coach-man, I hate thee, as thou 
deservest. The other being asked, where- 
fore he sought to kill him, answered. 
Because I finde no other course to hinder 
thy uncessant outrages and impious deeds. 
But can any man. that hath his senses about 
him, justly reprove the publike and generall 
testimonies that since his death have be^ne 
given, and so shall be for ever, both against 
him and all such like reprobates, of his 
tyrannicall and wicked demeanours? I am 
sorrie that in so sacred a policie as the 
Lacedemonian was, so fained and fond a 
ceremonie at the death of their Kings was 
ever devised and brought in use. All their 
confederates and neighbours, all the slave- 
Helotes, men and women pell-mell, for a 
testimonie of their grief and sorrow, did 
mangle and gash their ibreheads, and in 
their out-cries and lamentations exclaimed, 
that their deceased King, howsoever he 
had lived, was and had becne the best 
Prince that ever they had, ascribing in order 
the commemiations due unto desert, and to 
the last and latter ranke, what belongs unto 
the first merit. Aristotle thar hath an oare 
in every water, and medleth with all things, 
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i^akes .a question about Solons speech, who 
saith, that no' man can truly be counted 
happy before his death, Whether he that 
lived and died according to his wish, may 
be named happy, whether his renowne be 
good or ill, and whether his posteritie be 
miserable or no. Whitest wee stirre and 
remove, wee transport our selves by pre- 
occupation wheresoever we list: but no 
sooner are wee out of being, but wee have 
no communication at all with that which is. 
Apd it were better to tell Solon, that never 
man is happy then, since he never is so, but 
when he is no more. 

-—Quisquam 

Vix radiciius i viia se iollttt et ejtcii : 

Sed fitcit essfi sui quiddaM super inscius ipse, 
Pfec removet satis h projecto corpare sese, et 
Vindicate 

Scarce any rids himselfe of life so cleere, 

But leaves unwitting some part of him heere : 
Nor frees or quits himselfe sufficiently 
From that his body which forlorne doth lie. 

Bertrand of Glesquin died at the siege of 
the castle of Rancon, neere unto Puy in 
Avergne : the besieged yeelding afterwards, 
were forced to carry the keies of the Castle, 
upon the deceased of the Captaine. Bar-' 
tholomew of Alviano, Generali of the ! 
Venetian forces dying in their service and 
wars about Brescia, and his bodie being to 
be transported to Venice, through the terri- 
tory of Verona, which then was enemie 
unto them, the ^eatest part of the army 
thought it expedient to demand a safe con- 
duct for their passage of those of Verona, 
to which Theodoro Trivulcio stoutly opposed 
himselfe, and chose rather to passe it by 
maine force, and to hazard the day, saying 
it was not convenient, that he who in his 
life time had never apprehended feare of his 
enemies should now being dead, seeme to 
feare them. Verily in like matters, by the 
lawes of Greece, hee that required a dead 
body of his enemies, with intent to bury 
the same, renounced the victory, and might 
no more erect any trophy of it : and he who 
was so required, purchased the title of 
honour and gaine. So did Nicias lose the 
advantage hee had clearely gained of the 
Corinthians ; and. contrariwise, Agesilaus 
assured that, hee doubtfully had gotten of 
the Boeotians. These actions might bee 
deemed strange, if in all ages it were not a 
common-received opinion, not only to 
extend the care of our selves, beyond this 
life, but also to beleeve, that heavenly 
favours doe often accompany us unto our 
grave, and' continue in our posterity. 
Wher^f ; there are s6 many examples 
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(tearing our modeme a part) that I need 
not wade farre into it. 

Edward the first King of England, in the 
long war$ he had with Robert King of 
Scotland, having by triall found now 
greatly his presence advantaged the 
successe of his afiaiies, and how he was 
ever victorious in any enterprise he under- 
tooke in his owne person ; when hee died, 
bound his sonne solemne oath, that 
being dead he should cause his body to be 
boyled, untill the flesh fell from the bones, 
which he should cause to be interred, and 
carefully keeping the bones, ever carry them 
about him, whensoever hee should happen 
to have wars with the Scots : As if destiny 
had fatally annexed the victory unto his 
limmes. John Zisca, who for the defence of 
Wickliffs opinions so much troubled the 
state of Bohemia, commanded that after his 
death his body should be flead, and a drum 
made of his skin, to be carried and sounded 
in all the wars against his enemies : deem- 
ing the sound of it would bei a meanes to 
continue the advantages, whlcH in his 
former warres hee had obtained of them. 
Certaine Indians did likewise carry the 
bones of one of their Captaines in the 
skirmishes they had with the Spaniards, in 
regard of the good successe hee had, 
whitest hee lived, against them : And other 
nations of that new-found world, doe like- 
wise carry the bodies of such worthy and 
fortunate men with them, as have died in 
their battels, to serve them in stead of good 
fortune and encouragement. The first 
examples reserve nothing else in their 
tombes, but the reputation acquired by 
their former atchievements : but these will 
also adjoyne unto it the power of working. 
The act of Captaine Bayard is of better 
composition, who perceiving himselfe 
deadly wounded by a shot received in his 
body, being by his men perswaded to come 
off and retire himselfe from out the thxpng, 
answered, he would not now so neere ms 
end, begin to turne his face firom his 
enemie: and having stoutly foughten so 
long as he could stand, feeling himselfe to 
faint and stagger from his horse, com- 
manded his steward to lay him against a 
tree, but in such sort, that he might die 
with his face toward the enemie ; as indeed 
hee did. I may not omit this other example, 
as remarkable for tHls consideration, as any 
of the precedent The Emperour Maxi- 
milian, mreat ^nd-father to Philip now 
King of Spaine, was a Prince highly 
endowed With many hpble qualities, ana 
amongst others with a well-nigh matchlesse 
beauty and comelinesse of body ; but with 
other Cttstomes of his, bee had this on# 
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much contfUTie to other Princes, Who to 
dispatch their weightiest affaires make 
often their close-stode their regall Throne 
or Council-Chamber, which was, that hee 
would not permit any groome of his cham- 
ber (were hee never so neere about him) to 
see him in his inner chamber, who if he had 
occasion but to make water, would as nicely 
and as religiously with-draw himselfe as any 
maiden, and never suffer so much as a 
Physitian, much lesse any other whatsoever, 
to see those privie parts that all in modestie 
seeke to keepe secret and unseene. My 
selfe, that am so broad-mouthed and lavish 
in speeches, am notwithstanding naturally 
touched with that bashfulnesse. And 
unlesse it bee by the motion of necessity 
or of voluptuousnesse, I never willingly 
imparted those actions and parts (which 
custome willeth to bee concealed) to the 
view of any creature, I endure more com- 
pulsion, than I deeme befitting a man, 
especially of my profession. But hee grew 
to such superstition, that by expresse woids 
in his last will and Testament, hee com- 
manded, that being dead, hee should have 
linnen-fiops put about them. Hee should 
by codicile have annexed unto it, that hee 
who should put them on, might have his 
eies hood-winckt. The instruction which 
Cyrus giveth his children, that neither they 
nor any other should either see or touch his 
body, after the breath were once out of it ; 
I ascribe it unto some motive of devotion in 
him. For both his historian and himselfe, 
amongst many other notable qualities they 
arc endued with, have throughout all the 
course of their life seemed to have a 
singular resjpect and awfull reverence unto 
religion. That stoiy displeased me very 
much, which a noble-man told me of a 
kinsman of mine (a man very famous and 
well known both in peace and warre), which 
is, that dying very aged in his court, being 
much tormented with extreme pangs of the 
itone, hee' with an earnest and unwearied 
:are, employed all his last houres, to 
dispose the honour and ceremony of his 
funerals, and summoned all the nobilitie 
that came to visit him, to give bthi assured 
promise to be as assistants, and to con- 
vey him to his last resting place. To the 
very same. Prince, who was with him at 
his last gasp, he made very earnest suit, he 
would command all his houshold to wait 
upon him at his interment, inforcing many 
reasons, and alleaging divers examples, to 
prove that It was a thing very convenient, 
and aitipg a man of his qualitie : which 
ijssuted promise when he had obtained, and 
.nad at his pleasure marshalled the order 
fhQT should marohi he seem^ quietly 
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and contentedly to yeeld up the ghost. I 
have seldome. seen a vanitie continue so 
long. ^ This other curlositie meere opposite 
unto it (which to prove I need not latour 
for home-examples) seemeth in my opinion 
cosen-german to this, that is, when one is 
ever ready to breathe his last, carefully and 
passionately to endevour how to reduce the 
convoy of his obsequies unto some parti- 
cular and unwonted parcimonie, to one 
servant and to one lanterne. I heare 
the humour and appointment of Marcus 
iEmilius Lepidus commended, who ex- 
pressly forbade his heires to use those 
ceremonies about his interment, which in 
such cases were formerly accustomed. Is 
it temperance and frugalitie, to avoid 
charge and voluptuousnesse, the use and 
knowledge of which is imperceptable unto 
us ? Loe here an easie reformation, and of 
small cost. Were it requisite to appoint 
any, I would be of opinion, that as well in 
that, as in all other actions of man's life, 
every man should refeiTe the rule of it to 
the qualitie of his fortune. And the 
Philosopher Lycon did wisely appoint his 
friends to place his body where they should 
thinke it fittest and for the best : and for 
his obsequies, they should neither be super- 
fluous, and over-costly, nor base gnd 
sparing. For my part, I would wholly relie 
on custome, which should dispose this 
ceremonie, and would yeeld my selfe to the 
discretion of the first or next into whose 
hands I might chance to fall. Tot us hie 
locus est contemnendus in nobis, non ntgli^ 
gendus in nostris . ' ‘ ' All this matter should 
be despised of us, but not neglected of ours." 
And religiously said a holy man ; Curafia 
/uneris, conditio sepu Hurts, pompa exe^uia- 
rum, magis sunt vivorum solatia, qudm 
subsidia moriuorum .-2 “ The procuration of 
funerals, the maner of buriall. the pomp of 
obsequies, are rather comforts to the liv- 
ing, than helps to the dead," Therefore 
Socrates answered Criton, who at the houre 
of his death asked him bow he would be 
buried : Even as you please, said he. 
Were I to meddle further with this subject, 
1 would deeme it more gallant to imitate 
those who yet living and breathing, under- 
take to enjoy the order and honour of their 
sepulchres, and that please themselves to 
behold their dead countenance in marble. 
Happy they that can rejoyceand mtifie their 
senses with insensibilitie, and live by their 
death ! A little thing would make me con- 
ceive an inexpiable Imtred against all popu- 
lar domination; although it seeme most 
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nalitrall and just unto me ; when 1 call to 
ininde that inhumane injustice of the 
Athenians, who without further triall or 
remission, yea without suffering them so 
much as to reply or answer for themselves, 
condemned those noble and worthy Cap- 
taines, that returned victoriously from the 
sea-battell, which they .{neere the lies 
Arginusae) had gained of the Lacedemo- 
nians ; the most contested, bloodie and 
greatest fight the Grecians ever obtained by 
sea with their owne forces : forsomuch as 
after the victory, they had rather followed 
those occasions, which the law of warre 
presented unto them, for their availe, than 
to their prejudice staid to gather and bury 
their dead men. And the successe of 
Diomedon makes their ruthlesse execution 
more hatefull, who being a man of notable 
and exemplar vertue, both military and 
politike, and of them so cruelly condemned ; 
after he had heard the bloudy sentence, 
advancing himselfe forward to spes^e,' 
having fit opportunitie and plausible 
audience: he, i say, in stead of excusing 
himselfe, or eiidevouring to justihe his 
cause, or to exasperate the evident iniquity 
of so cruell a doome, expressed but a care 
of the Judges preservation, earnestly be- 
seeching the Gods to tume that judge- 
ment to their good, praying that for want of 
not satisfying the vowes which hee and his 
companions had vowed in acknowledge- 
ment and thanksgiving for so famous a 
victoiy, and honourable fortune, they might 
not draw the wrath and revenge of the 
Gods upon them, declaring what their 
vowes were. And without more words, or 
urging further reasons, couragiously ad- 
dressed himselfe to his execution. But for- 
tune some yeares after punished him alike, 
and made him taste of the verie same sauce. 
For Chabrias, Captaine Generali of their 
sea-fleet, having afterward obtained a 
famous victory of Pollis, Admirall of Sparta, 
in the He of Naxos, lost absolutely the 
benefit of it, and onely contented with the 
d^ (a matter of great consequence for their 
affmres) fearing to incurre the mischiefe of 
this example, and to save a few dead 
carcasses of his friends, that floated up and 
downe the sea, gave leasure to an infinite 
numter of his living enemies, whom he 
might easily have surprized to sail away in 
samty, who afterward made them to pur- 
chase their importunate superstition, at a 
deere-^deeie rale. 

Qiuerifi oHium, loco t 
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Where shall you He when you are dead? 
Where they lye that were never bred* 

This other restores the sense of rest unto a 
body without a soule, 

Neque sepulchrumt quo reci/iat, habtat^orium 
corporist 

VH ftmitsa humana viia, corpus roquUseai d 
maUs> 

To tume in as a tuu/n, have he no grave. 

Where life left, firc/m all griefe he rest may have. 

Even as Nature makes us to see, that 
many dead things have yet certame secret 
relations unto life. Wine doth alter and 
change in sellers, according to the changes 
and alterations of the seasons of its vine- 
yard. And the fiesh of wilde beasts and 
venison doth change qualitie and taste in 
the powdering-tubs, according to the 
nature of living flesh, as some say that have 
observed it. 


CHAPTER iV. 

How the soule dischargeih her patsiqns upon 
false objects, when the true faile it, 

A GENTLEMAN of ours exceedingly 
subject to the gowt, being instantly 
solicited by his Physitions, to leave 
all manner of salt-meats, was wont to 
answer pleasantly, that when the fits or 
pangs of the disease tooke him, hee would 
have some body to quarell with ; and that 
crying and cursing, now against Bolonie- 
sausege, and sometimes by railing against 
salt neats-tongues, and gammons of bakon, 
he found some ease. But in good earnest 
even as the arme being lifted up to strike, if 
the stroke hit not, but fall void, wee feele 
some paine in it, and many times strike it 
out of jojrnt ; and that to yeeld our sight 
pleasant, it must not be lost and dispiersed 
m the vast ayre, but ought rather to have a 
limited bound to sustaine it by a reasonable 
distance. 

Ventfts ut amittit vtres^ nisi robore densa 
Occurrant silva, spatio dijfusus inani.* 

As windes in emptie ayre diffus'd, strength lose, 
Unlesse thlck-old-growne woods their strength 
oppose. 

So seemes it that the soule moved and 
tossed, if she have not some hold \o take, 
loseth it selfe in it selfe, and must ever be 
stored with some o^ect, on which it may 
light and worke. Plutarch salth fitly of 
those who affectionate themselves to Mon- 
kies and little Dogges, that the loving p^ 
which is in us, for want of a lawful hpM, 

> Tuoct^u, 1* u.Uaolii * I»voan, V Hi, 
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rather than it will be Idle, doth forge a false 
and frivolous hold unto itselfe. And wee see 
that the soule in her passions doth rather 
deceive itselfe, by framing a false and fan- 
tastical! subject unto itselte. yea against her 
owne conceit, than not to worke upon some- 
thing, So doth their owne rage trans- 
port bea^s, to set upon the stone or weapon 
that hath hurt them; yea and sometimes 
with irefull teeth to revenge themselves 
hgainst themselves, for the nurt or smart 
they feele. 

Pannonis haud aliier post uiutn sm>ior ursa 

Cut jaculnm parva LybU amentavit habtna^^ 

Se roiat in vulnus, telumgue irata recephtm 

tmpetit, ti secum Jugientem circuit hastam.^ 

Even so the wound-enraged Austrian beare, 

On whom a Moore hath thir’ld hts shnged 
speare, 

Wheeles on her wound, and raging bites the 
dart, 

Circling that flies with her, and cannot part. 

What causes doe wee not invent, for the 
crosses that happen unto us? bee it right, or 
wrong : what take we not hold of, to have 
something to strive withall ? It is not the 
golden locks thou tearest, nor the whitenesse 
of the breast, which thou through vexation 
so cruelly dost smite, that have by meanes 
of an unluckie bullet, lost thy deere-beloved 
brother ; on something else shouldest thou 
wreake thyselfe, Livius speaking of the 
Romane army in Spaine, after the losse of 
two great Captaines that were brethren. 
FUn omnes reptnti^ et offensare capita:^ 
“ They all wept and often beat their heades. ** 
It is an ordinarie custome : And the philo- 
sopher Byon was very pleasant with the 
king, that for griefe tore his haire, when he 
said, “Doth this man thinke, that bald- 
nesse will asswage his griefe? who hath not 
scene some to chew and swallow cardes, and 
wel-nigh choake themselves with bales of 
dice, only to be revenged for the losse of 
some money?*’ Xerxes whipped the Sea, 
and writ a cartell of defiance to the hill 
Athos : And Cyrus for many daies together 
ammused his whole armie to be revenged of 
Ibe river Gyndits, for the feare he tooke 
passing over the same : And Caligula caused 
a veriefalre house to be defaced, for the 
pleasure bis mother had received in the 
same. When I was voung, my countrimen 
were wont to say, That one of our neigh- 
bour-Klnn, haring received a blow at 
Gods hand, sware to be revenged on him, 
and ordained, that for ten yeares space no 
man shotild my unto him, nor speak of 
him, ripe (so l<mg as were in authority), 
beleeve ip him. By which report, they doe 
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not so much publish the sottishnesse, as 
the ambitious glorie, peculiar unto that 
nation of whom it was spoken. They arc 
vices that ever goe together : But in truth 
such actions encline rather unto selfe-con- 
ceit, than to fondnes. Augustus Caesar 
having beene beaten by a tempest on the 
sea, defied the God Neptune, and in the 
celebration of th^ Circensian games, that 
so he might be avenged on him, he caused 
his image to be removed from out the place, 
where it stood amongst the other Gods; 
wherein he is also lesse excusable, than llie 
former, and lesse than hee was afterward, 

I when having lost a battell, under Quintilius 
[ Varus in Germanic, all in a rage and despe- 
rate. he went up and downe beating his head 
against the walls, mainly crying out : “Oh! 
Varus, restore me my Souldiers againe ; ” 
For, those exceed, all follie (forsomuch as 
impietie is joyned unto it) that will wreake 
themselves against God, or fortune, as if 
she had eares subject to our batterie: In 
imitation of the Thracians, who when it 
lightens or thunders, begin with a Titanian 
revenge to shoot against heaven, thinking 
by shooting of arrowes to draw God to 
some reason. Now. as saith that ancient 
Poet in Plutarch, 

Pcint ne se faui corroucer anx affaires^ 

il ne ieur chant de toutes noz coleres^ 

We ought not angry be at what God dooth. 

For he cares not who bearcs an angry tooth. 

But we shall never raile enough against the 
disorder and unrulinesse of our minde. 


CHAPTER V. 

Whether the Capfaine of a place besieged 
ought to sa Hie forth to parlie, 

L VCIUS MARCIUS Legate of the 
Romans, in the warre against Per- 
seus King of Macedon, desirous to 
get so much time, as he wanted to 
prepare his army, gave out some motives of 
accord wherewith the king inveagled, 
yeelded unto a truce for certame daies : by 
which meanes he furnished his enemie with 
opportunitie and leasure to arme himselfe : 
whereof proceeded the Kings last mine and 
over-throw. Yet is it, that the elders of the 
Senate, mindful! of their fore-fathers cus- 
tomes, condemned this practice as an enemie 
to their ancient proceedings, which was, 


^ Plutar. Of Contentment^ ch. iv. in Amyot’s 
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sai4 to fight with vertue» and not with 
craft, nor by surprises, or stratagems by 
night, nor by set-fiights. and unlookt-for 
approches, never undertaking a warre, but 
after it was proclaimed, yea many times 
after the appointed houre and place of the 
battell. With this conscience did they send 
backe to Pirrhtis his traitorous Physitian, 
and to the Phalisci their disloyall schoole- 
master. These were true Romane pro- 1 
ceedings, and not Grecian policies, nor] 
Punike wiles, with whom to vanquish by 
force is lesse glorious than to conquer by 
treacherie. To deceive may serve for the 
instant, but hee only is judged to be over- 
come, that knowes he was not vanquished 
by craft or deceit, nor by fortune or chance, 
but by meere valour, betweene troupe and 
troupe, in an overt and just warre. It 
appeareth manifestly by the speech of these 
good men, they had not yet received this 
sentence. 

— an viriust guts in kosu 
requirai f ' 

Deceit, or vertue, either, in foes, it skills not 
whether. 

The Achajans, saith Polibius. detested all 
manner of deceit in their warres, deeming 
that no victorie, where their enemies 
courages were not quelled. Earn vir 
sanciuSf et sapiens sciat esse victonam 
verantf qutB salva fide^ et inte^ra digni*' 
fate parabitur, “ A wise and religious man 
will know that is victorie indeed, which 
shall attained with credit unimpeached, 
and dignitie vmtainted," saith another. 

Vos He veliif an tne regnare hera, qnid-ve 
ferat/orst 

Virtute experiantur? 

If fortune will have you to raigne, or me. 

And what chance brings, let vertue’s 
triall be. 

In the Kingdome of Temates, among 
those nations, which wee so full-mouthed, 
call Barbarous, the custome beareth. that 
they never undertake a warre, before 
the same be denounced ; thereunto adding 
an ample declaration of the meanes they 
have to employ therein, what manner, and 
how many men, what munition, and what 
Armes either offensive or defensive : which 
done, they also establish as a law, that 
without reproach or imputation, it shall be 
lawfuill for any man, in their warres, to use j 
what advantage soever, may in any sort 
fttrther or help them to vanquish, Tlte 


'ViR. 1. ii. 390. 
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ancient Florentines were so far from' desiring 
any advantage of their enemies sudden 
surprises, that a monetb before they could 
bring their Armie into the field, they would 
give them warning, by the continusUl sound 
of their common bell, which they called 
Martinella. As for us, who are lesse super- 
stitious, and deeme him to have the honour 
of the warre, that hath the profit of it, and 
according to Lisander, say, that ** Where 
the Lions>skinne will not suffice, wee must 
adde a scantling of the Poxes the most 
ordinarie occasions of surprises are drawne 
from this practice, and as wee say, there is 
ho time, wherein a Captaine ought to be 
more warie and circumspect to looke about 
him, than that of parlies, and trades of 
accord : And therefore is it a common rule 
in the mouth of all our modern men of 
warre, that the Govemour or Com maunder 
of a besieged place, ought never to sallie 
forth himselfe to pariie. In the time of our 
forefathers, the same was cast in the teeth (as 
a reproach! unto the Lord of Montmord and 
Assign!, who defended Mouson, against the 
Earle of Nanseaw. Yet in this case it were 
excusable in him, that should so sallie out, 
that the assurance and advantage, might 
still be on his side. As did the Earls Guido 
Rangoni in the Citie of Reggio (if credit 
may be given to Bellay; for Guicciardin 
I affirmeth, that it was himselfe) when as the 
I Lord of Escute, comining to pariie made his 
! approaches unto it ; for he did so little for- 
; sake his fort, that whitest they were in 
; pariie, a commotion being raised, the Lord 
of Escute and the troupes which came with 
him, in that tumult found himselfe to ^ the 
weakest, so that Alexander Trivultio was 
there shiine, and hee deeming it the safest 
way. was forced to follow the Earle, and on 
his word to yeeld himselfe to the mercie and 
shelter of blowes, into the Citie. Eumenes 
in the Citie of Nera, being urged by Anti- 
gen us, that besieged him, to sallie forth to 
pariie, alleaging that there was reason he 
should come to him, sith be was the better 
man, and the stronger : after he had made 
this noble answer, "I will never thinke any 
man better than myselfe, so long as I can 
hold or rule my sword nor he ever 
yeeld untlll Antigonus had deliver^ him 
Ptolomey. his owne nephew for a pledge, 
whom he required. Yet shall wee see some 
to have prospered well In sallying foorth a£ 
th^ir holdes to pariie, upon the word and 
honor of the assailant; witnes Henrie of 
Vaulx, a knight of Champaigne, who being 
beleagred by the English-men in the Castle; 
of Commercie, and Bartholmew of Bones^ 
who at that siege commaunded as Chiefe 
having caused the greatest part of.iha Castle 
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to be Undermined! so that there vented 
nothing but the ^ving of fire, utterly to 
subvert the same, under the mines of it, 
summoned the said Henrie to issue out, and 
for his owne good to parlie with him, which 
he did, accompanied but with three more, 
who manifestly seeing the evident mine, 
wherein he was undoubtedly like to fall, 
acknowledged himselfe infinitely beholding 
to his enemie, unto whose discretion, after 
he had yeelded together with his troup, and 
that fire was given to the Mine, the maine 
props of the Castle failing, it was utterly 
overthrowne and carried away. I am easily 
perswaded to yecld to other mens words and 
faith, but haidly would 1 doe it, when 1 
should give other men cause to imagine, 
that I had rather done it through despaire 
and want of courage, than of a free and 
voluntary choise, and confidence in his 
honestie and well-meaning. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Thai the houre of parlies is dangerous, 

N otwithstanding i saw lately, 

that those of Musidan, a place not 
farre from mee, who with others of 
their partie, were by our forces com- 
pelled to diidodge thence, exclaimed, they 
were betraid, because during the speech of 
accord, and the treatie yet continuing, they 
had beene surprired and defeated ; which 
thing might haply in other ages have had 
some apparence of truth ; but, as I say, our 
manner of proceeding in such cases, is al- 
together differing from these niles, and no 
man ought to expect performance of promise 
from an enemie, except the last scale of 
bond be fully annexed thereunto, wherein 
notwithstanding is then much care and 
vigilancie required, and much adoe shall be 
found. And it was ever a dangerous coun- 
sell to trust the performance of word or oath 
given unto a Citie, that yeelds unto gentle 
and favourable composition, and in that 
furie to give the ne^ie, bloudthirstie, and 
prey-greetW Souldier free entrance into it, 
unto the free chbise and licence of a vic- 
torious armie. Lucius .^Emilius Regillus a 
Romane Praetor, having lost his time in 
attempting by force to t^e the Citie of the 
Phocens by reason of the singular prowesse, 
^hich the inhabitants shewed, in stoutly 
uefehdittg themselves^ covenanted to receive 
them as friends unto the people of Rorpe, 
And to eai^ tbtdr Citie as a place confeder- 


ate, removing all feare of hostile-action 
from them. But to the end hee mi^ht 
appeare more glorious and dreadfull, having 
caused his armie to enter with him, doe 
what he might, he could not bridle the rage 
of his Souldiers ; and with his owne eies saw 
most part of the Citie ransacked and 
spoiled: the rights of covetousnesse and 
revenge supplanting those of his authoritie 
and militarie discipline. Cleomenes was 
wont to say, that ** What hurt soever a man 
might doe his enemies in time of warre, was 
beyond justice, and not subject unto it, as 
well towards the Gods as towards men */' 
who for seven dayes having made truce with 
those of Argos, the third night, whiles! they 
were all asleepe mistrusting no harme, hee 
charged and overthrew them, alleaging for 
his excuse, that in the truce no mention had 
beene made of nights. But the Gods left 
not his perfidious policie unrevenged : For 
during their enter-parlie and businesse 
about taking hostages, the Citie of Casilinum 
was by surprise taken from him : which 
happened in the times of the justest Cap- 
taines, and of the most perfect Romane 
discipline : For it is not said, that time and 
place serving, wee must not make use and 
take advantage of our enemies foolish over- 
sight, as we doe of their cowardise. And 
verily warre hath naturally many reasonable 
privileges to the prejudice of reason. And 
nere failes the rule ; Neminem id agere^ ut 
ex alterius preedetur inscitia ^ That no 
man should endeavour to prey upon another 
mans ignorance.” But I wonder of the 
scope that Xenophon allowes them, both 
by his discourse, and by divers exploits of 
his perfect Emperour : an Author of won- 
derfull consequence in such things, as a 
great Captaine and a Philosopher, and one 
of Socrates chiefest Disciples, nor doe I 
altogether yeeld unto the measure of his 
dispensation. The Lord of Aubigny be- 
sieging Capua, after he had given it a 
furious battcrie, the Lord Fabritius Colonna, 
Captaine of the towne, having from under a 
bastion or skonce begunne to parlie, and 
his men growing negligent and carelesse in 
their offices and guard, our men did 
suddenly take the advantage offered them, 
entered the towne, over ranne it, and put 
all to the sword. But to come to later 
examples, yea in our memorie, the Lord 
lulio Romero at Yvoy, having committed 
this oversight to issue out of his holde, to 
parlie with the Constable of France, at bis 
retume found the Towne taken, and himselfe 
jack-oul-of-doores. But that wee may not 
passe unrevenged, the Marciues of Pescara 


^ Cic. Offie, 1. uL 
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beleag«ring Genova^ where Duke Ootaviao 
Fregoso commanded under our protection, | 
and an accord between them having so long j 
been treated, and earnestly solicited, that it 
was held as ratified, and upon the ^int of 
conclusion, the Spanjaids being entred the 
Towne, and seeing themselves the stronger, 
tooke their opportunitie, and used it as ‘ 
a full and compleate victorie : and since at I 
Lygny in Barroe, where the l^arleof Brienne I 
commanded, the Emperour having besieged 
him in person, and Bartholemy Lieutenant 
to the saide Earle, being come foorth of his 
hold to parlie, was no sooner out, whitest 
they were disputing, but the Towne was sur- 
prised, and he excluded. They say, 

Fu il vincer sempre mat laudabil cosa, 
Vincasi d per/ortuna 6 ptr ingegno} 

To be victorious, evermore was glorious. 

Be we by fortune or by wit victorious. 

But the Philosopher Chrysippus would 
not have beene of that opinion ; nor I 
neither, for he was wont to say, '* That 
those who run for the masterie may 
well employ all their strength to make 
speed, but it is not lawfull for them 
to lay hands on their adversaries, to stay 
him, or to crosse leggs, to make him trip or 
fall. ” And more generously answered Alex- 
ander the Great, at what time Polypercon 
perswaded him to use the benefit of the 
advantage which the darknesse of the night 
afforded him , to charge Darius. "No, no, ’ ’ 
said hee, " it fits not nice to hunt after night- 
stolne victories / vtalo me fortuna: pteniteatt 
quam victories pudeat^ I had rather repent 
me of my fortune, than be ashamed of my 
victorie. 

Atrjtie idem fugientem hand est dignaius 
Orodem 

Sternercy ^lecjacta caacuvi dare cuspide vulnus : 
Obvius adversoque occurrit, seque viro vir 
Contulity baud furto meliory sed fortibus artnisP 
He deign'd not to strike downc Orodcs flying. 
Or with his throwne'launce blindcly<wound him 
running ; 

But man to man afront himselfe applying. 

Met him, as more esteem'd for strength than 
cunning. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Thai our intention, judgetk our actions, 

''HE common saying is, that " Death 
acquits us of all our bonds. ” I know 
some that have taken it in another 
aence. Henry the seventh. King of Eng- 

* Arist. cant. xv. stan. i. * Curt, 1. iv. 

* VlKU. 1. X. 732 . 


land* made a composition with Philip, son 
to Maximilian the Emperour qr (to give 
him a more honorable title) father to the 
Emperour Charles the fifth, that the said 
Philip should deliver into his hands the 
Duke of Suflblke, his mortall eneroie, 
who was fled out of England, and 
saved himselfe in the Low countries, 
alwayes provided the King should attempt 
nothing against the Duxes life; which 
promise notwithstanding, being neere his 
end, he ex{>resly by will and testament com- 
manded his succeeding-sonne, that imme- 
diately after his decease, he should cause 
him to be put to death. In the late 
tragedie, which the Duke of Alva presented 
us withall at Brussels, on the Earles of Home 
and Egmond, were many remarkable things, 
and worthy to be noted : and amongst 
others, that the said Count Egmond upon 
whose faithfull word and assurance, the 
Earle of Horne was come in and yeelded 
himselfe to the Duke of Alva, required very 
instantly to be first put to death, to the end 
his death might acquit and free him of the 
word and bond, wmch he ought and was 
engaged for, to the said Earle of Horne. It 
seemeth that death hath no whit discharged 
the former of his word given, and that the 
second, without dying was quit of it. We 
cannot be tied b^ond our strength and 
meanes. The reason is, because the effects 
and executions are not any way in our 
power, and except our will, nothing is truly 
in our power : on it onely are all the rules 
of man’s dutie grounded and established by 
necessitie. And therefore Count Egmond, 
deeming his minde and wilt indebted to his 
promise, how beit the power to effect it, 
lay not in his hands, was no doubt cleerely 
absolved of his debt and dutie, although he 
had survived the Count Horne. But the 
King of England failing of his word by his 
intention, cannot be excused, though hee 
delaide the execution of his disloyal tie untill 
after his death. No tnore than Herodotus 
his Mason who during bis naturall life, 
having faithfully kept the secret of his 
Master the King of Egypts treasure, when 
he died discovered the same unto his 
children. I have in my dayes scene many 
convicted by their owne conscience, for 
detaining other men's goods, yet by their 
last will and testament to dispose themselves, 
after their decease to satisfaction. 

This is nothing to the purpose. Neither to 
take time for a matter so urgent, nor with 
so small interest or shew of feeling, togoe 
about to establish an injurie. They are 
indebted somewhat more. And bv how 
much more they pay incommodiously and 
[cbargeably) so much the mjire just and 
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meritorious is their satislactioti. Peniteiiee' 
ought to charge, yet doe they worse, who 
reserve the revealing of some heinous con- 
ceit or affection towards their nc^hbour, to 
their last will and affi^tion, having whilest 
they lived ever kept it secret And seeme 
to nave little regard of their owne honour, 
by pro\^oking the partie offended against 
their owne memory, and lesse of their con- 
science, since they could never for the 
respect of death cancell their ill-grudging 
affection, and in extending life beyond 
theirs. Oh wicked and ungodly judges, 
which referre the judgement of a cause to 
such time as they have no more knowledge 
of causes ! I will as ncere as I can prevent, 
that my death reveale or utter any thing, 
my life hath not first publikely spokeiu 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Of IdUnessc* 

A S we see some idle-fellow grounds, 
if they be fat and fertile, to bring 
foorlh store and sundry roots of 
wilde and unprofitable weeds, and that to 
keep them in ure we must subject and im- 
ploy them with certain seeds for our use and 
service; and as wee see some women, 
though single and alone, often to bring 
foorth lumps of shapelesse flesh, whereas to 
produce a perfect and naturall generation, 
they must be manured with another kinde 
of seed ; so is it of mindes, which except 
they be busied about some subject, that may 
bridle and keepe them under, tliey will here 
and there wildely scatter themselves through 
the vast field of imaginations. 

Sicut aqn<B intnulum lahris :tbi lumen aJienis 
Sole repercussumt aut radiantis imagine Lunce^ 
Omnia, pervolitat lati loca, jamque sub auras 
Jirigitur^ summique ferit laquearia iecti,^ 

As tremblina light reflected from the Sunne„ 

Or radiant Mooiie on watcr-fild brassc lavers. 
Flies over all, in aire unpraised soone, 

Strikes house-top beames, betwixt both strangely 
wavers. 

And there is no folly, or extravagant 
laving, they produce not in that agitation. 

■' " ve/u^ etgri somnia, vana 

Fif^niur species,* . 

pke sicke mens dreamei, that feigne 

Imaginations value. 

The minde that hath no fixed bound, will 
^ VtitCw I viii, as. * Hor. Arit Poet vii. 


earily loose itselfe : For, as we say, ** To 
be everiewhere, is to be nowhere,” 



Good sir, he that dwels everywhere, 
No where can say, that he dwels there. 


It is not long since I retired myselfc unto 
mine owne house, with full purpose, as much 
as lay in me, not to trouble myselfc with any 
businesse, but solitarily and quietly to weare 
out the remainder of my well-nigh-spent 
life ; where me thought I could doe my 
spirit no greater favour, that to give him the 
full scope of idlenesse, and entertaine him 
as he best pleased, and withall, to settle 
himsclfc as he best liked : which I hoped he 
might now, being by time become more 
setled and ripe, accomplish very easily ; but 
I finde, 

yariam semper dant otia menictn? 

Evermore idlenesse. 

Doth wavering mindes addresse. 

That contrariwise playing the skittish and 
loose-broken jade, he takes a hundred times 
more cariere and libertie unto himselfe, than 
hee did for others, and begets in me so many 
extravagant Chimeraes, and fantasticall 
monsters, so orderlesse, and without any 
reason, one hiidling upon another, that at 
leasure to view the foolishnesse and mon- 
strous strangenesse of them, I have beMn to 
keepe a register of them, hoping, if I live, 
one day to make him ashamed, and blush 
at himselfe. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Of Lyers. 

T here is no man living, whom it may 
lesse beseeme to speake of memorie, 
than myselfe, for to say truth, I have 
none at all : and am fully perswaded that 
no mans can be so weake and forgetfull as 
mine. All other parts are in me common 
and vile, but touching memorie, I thinke to 
Carrie the prise from all other, that have it 
weakest, nay and to gaine the reputation of 
it, besides the naturall want I endure (for 
truely considering the necessitie of it, Plato 
hath reason to name it a great and mighty 
goddesse). In my countrie, if a man will 
imply that one hath no sense, he will say, 
such a one hath no memorie : and when I 
complaine of mine, they reprove me, and 

1 Mart. 1 . vii. Kpig. 72, 6. 

* Lucan. I. iv. 704* 
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\v!n not beleevn me, as if I accused m wife make a leadie and deane stop. Amonfir 
to be mad and senselesse. Th^ make no skOfull I see some that strive, but canr^ot 
difference betweene memorie and wit: whi<^ stay their race. Whilest they labotiir to 
is an empairing of my market ; But they finde the point to stop their course, they 
doe me wrong, for contrariwise it is commonly stagger and falter, as men that faint through 
scene by experience, that excellent memories wcmcnesse. Above all, old men are dan- 
do rather accompany weake judgements, gerous, who have onely the memorie of 
Moreover they wrong me in this (who can things past left them, and have lost the 
do nothing so well as to be a perfect friend) remembrance of their repetitions. I have 
that the same words which accuse my heard some very pleasant reports become 
infirm itie, represent ingratitude. From my most irkesome and tedibusin the mouth of a 
affection they take hold of my memorie, certaine Lord, forsomuch as all the bye- 
and of a naturall defect, they infera want of slanders bad many times beene cloyed with 
judgement or conscience. Some will say, them. Secondly (as said an ancient Writer) 
he hath forgotten this entreaty or request, that I doc not so much remember injuries 
or that promise, he is not mindfull of his old received. I had need have a prompter as 
friends, he never remembered to say, or doe, Darius had, who not to forget the wrong he 
or conceale this 6r that, for my sake. Verily had received of the Athenians, whensoever 
I may easily forget, but to neglect the he sate downe at his table, caused a page to 
charge my friend hath committed to my sing unto him, *‘Sir, remember the 
trust, I neyer do it. Let them beare with Athenians,’' and that the places or bookes 
my inhrmitie, and not conclude it to be a which I read over, do ever smile upon me 
kind of malice ; which is so contrarie an with some new noveltie. It is not without 
enemie to my humor. Yet am I somewhat reason, men say, that he who hath not a 
comforted, First, because it is an evil, good and readie memorie should never 
from which I have chieflie drawne the meddle with telling of lies, and feare to become 
reason to correct a worse mischiefe, that a liar. I am not ignorant how the Gram- 
would easily have growne upon me, that is to marians make a dinerence betweene speak- 
say, ambition ; which defect is intolerable in ing untrue and lying ; and say that tospeake 
them that meddle with worldly negotiations, untruly is to speake that which is false, but 
For as divers like examples of natures pro- was reputed true ; and that the definition of 
gresse, say, she hath happily strengthened the Latin word, mentiriy whence the French 
other faculties in me, according as it hath word, mentir, is derived, which in English is 
growne weaker and weaker in me, and I to lie, implicth and meaneth to goe against 
should easily lay downe and wire-draw my ones conscience : and by consequence it 
minde and judgement, upon other mens concerneth onely those, who speake contrary 
traces.without exercising their proper forces, if to that which they know, of whom I speake. 
by the benefit of memorie, forren inventions Now, these, either invent, scale, stampe and 
and strange opinions were present with me. all, or else they disguise and change a true 
That my speech is thereby shorter : for the ground. When they disguise or change, if 
Magazin of Memorie is perad venture more they be often put to the repetition of one 
stored with matter, than is the store-house thing, it is hard for them to keepe still in one 
of Invention. Had it held out with me, I path, and very strange if they lose not 
had ere this wearied all my friends with themselves : because the thing, as it is, 
pratling : the subjects rouzing the meane having first taken up her stand in the 
facultie I have to manage and employ them, memory, and there by the way of know- 
strengthening and ‘wresting my discourses, ledge and witting, imprinted itselfe, it were 
It is pitie ; I have assayed by the trial of hard it should not represent itselfe to the 
some of my private friends : according as imagination, displacing and supplanting 
their memory hath ministered them a whole falshood, which therein can have no such 
and perfect matter, who recoile their nar- footing, or setled fastnesse ; and that the 
ration so farre-backe, and stuff it with so circumstances of the first learning, still 
nianyvaiiie circumstances, that if the story bee diving into the minde, should not cause it 
good, they smoother the goodnesse of it : to disperse the remembrance of all false or 
if bad, you must needs either curse the good bastardizing parts gotten together. Where 
fortune of their memorie, or blame the mis- they altogether (nvent, forsomuch as there 
fortune of their judgement. And it is no is no certaine impression, to front their 
e^ie matter, being in the midst of the falshood, they seeme to have so much the 
cariere of a discourse, to stop cunningly, lesser feare to mistake or forget 
to make a sudden period, and to cut it on. which also notwithstanding being a. airie 
And. there is nothing' whereby the cleane bodie, and without hold-fast, may easily 
shength of a horse is more knowne, than to [escape the memorie, except it be\rettassoredy 






whereof I have often (to my no sfhall . 
{Measure) seene the experience^ at the cost 
of those, who professe never to frame their | 
speech, but as best shall fit the affaires they ^ 
negotiate, and as best shall please the great ' 
men they speak unto. For the circumstances 
to which they will subject their credit and , 
conscience, being subject to many changes, 
their speech must likewise diversifie and ; 
change with them, whence it followeth that ' 
of one selfesame subject they speak diversly, 
as now yellow, now gray, to one man thus, 
and thus to another. .And if peradventure j 
these kind of men hoard-up their so con- ; 
trarie instructions, what becomes of this 
goodly art? Who besides, often most 
foolishly forget themselves, and run at ran- | 
don : For what inemorie shall suffice them, j 
to remember so many different formes they | 
liave framed to one same subject ? I have | 
in my dayes seene divers that have envied the 
reputation of this worthy kind of wisedome, 
who perceive not, that if there be a reputa- 
tion, there can be no effect. Verily, lying 
is an ill and detestable vice. Nothing makes 
us men, and no other meanes keeps us bound 
one to another, but our word ; knew we 
but the horror and waight of it, we would 
with fire and sword pursue and hate the 
same, and more justly than any other crime. 

I see all men generally busied (and that 
verie improperly) to punish certair.e innocent 
errours in children, which have neither 
impression nor consequence, and chastice 
and vex them for rash and fond actions. 
Onely lying, and stubborn nesse somewhat 
more, are the faults whose birth and pro- 
gresse I would have severely punished and 
cut off ; for they grow and increase with 
them : and if the tongue have once gotten 
this ilUhabit, good Ix>rd how hard, nay how 
impossible it is to make her leave it? 
whereby it ensueth, that we see many very 
honest men in other matters, to bee subject 
and enthralled to that fault. I have a good 
lad to my tailour, whom I newer heard 
speak a truth, no not when it might stand j 
him instead of profit. If a lie had no more 
faces but one, as truth hath, we should be 
in farre better termes than we are : For what- 
soever a licr should say, we would take it in a 
contr^e sense. But the opposite of truth 
hath many many shapes, and an undefinite 
field. ^ The Pythagoreans make good to be 
certaine and finite and evile to bee infinite and 
uncertain. A thousand by-wayes misse the 
marke, one onely hits the same. Surely I 
can never assure myselfe to come to a good 
end, to warrant an extreme and evident 
danger, bv a shamelesse and solemne lie. 

An ancient Father saith, ** We are better 
in the cotnpanie of a kiiowae dogge, than 


in a mans societic, whose speech is un- 
knowne to us. Vt externus alieno non sit 
hominis vice ; ‘ “A stranger to a stranger is 
not like a man.'* And how much is a false 
speech lesse sociable than silence? King 
Francis the first, vaunted himselfc to have by 
this meanes brought F*rancis I'averna, am- 
bassador to Francis Sforza, Duke of Millane, 
to a non-plus ; a man very famous for his 
rare eloquence, and facilitie in speech, who 
had beene dispatched to excuse his master, 
toward his Majestie, of a matter of great 
importance, which was this. The King to 
keepeever some intelligence in Italy, whence 
he had lately beene expelled, but especially in 
the Dukedome of Millane, thought it ex- 
pedient to entertaine a Gentleman of his about 
the Duke, in effect as his Ambassador, but 
in apparance as a private man ; who should 
make shew to reside there about his par- 
ticular affaires, forsomuch as the Duke, who 
depended much more of the Emperour 
(chiefely then that he w as treating a marriage 
with his niece, daughter of the King of 
Denmarke, who is at this day Dowager of 
Loraine) could not without great prejudice 
unto himselfe discover to have any corre- 
spondencie and conference with us. For 
which commission and purpose a Gentleman 
of Millane, named Merveillc, then serving 
the King in place of one of the Quiers of 
his Quierie, was deemed fit. This man 
being dispatched with secret letters of 
credence, and instructions of an Ambas- 
sador, togetlier with other letters of com- 
mendation to the Duke in favour of his 
particular affaires, as a maske and pretence 
of his proceedings, continued so long about 
the Duke, that the Emperour began to have 
some suspition of him ; which as wesuppase 
was cause of what ensued, which was, that 
under colour of a murther committed, the 
Duke one night caused the said Merveillc to 
be beheaded, having ended his processe in 
two dayes. Master Francis being come to 
the Court, fraught with a long counterfet 
deduction of this stone (for the King had 
addressed himselfe to all the Princes of 
Christ endome, yea and to the Duke him- 
selfe for justice, for such an outrage com- 
mitted upon his servant) had one morning 
audience in the Kings councell-chamber: 
who for the foundation of his cause having 
established and to that end projected many 
goodly and colourable apparences of the 
fact : namely, that the Duke his Master had 
never taken Merveillc for other than a private 
gentleman, and his owne subject, and who 
I was come thither about his private busines, 
j where he had never lived under other name, 

I I Plin, Nat, Hist 1. vii. r. i. 
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protesting he had never knowne him to be 
one of the King's houshold, nor never 
heard of him* much lesse taken him for his 
‘ Majesties Agent. But the King urging him 
with divers objections and demands, and 
charging him on every side, prest him so 
farre with the execution done by night, and 
as it were by stealth, that the seely man, 
being much entangled and suddenly sur- 
prised, as if he would set an innocent face 
on the matter, answ'ered, that tor the love 
and respect of his Majestic, the Duke his 
Master would have beene very loth that such 
an execution should have beene done by 
day. Heere every man may guesse whether 
he were taken short or no, having tripped 
before so goodly a nose, as was that of 
our King Francis the first. Pope lulius the 
second, having sent an Ambassador to the 
King of England to animate him against 
our foresaid King : the Ambassador having 
had audience touching his charge, and the 
King in his answer urging and insisting 
upon the difficultie he found and foresaw in 
levying such convenient forces, as should be 
required to withstand so mightie, and set 
upon so puisant a King, and alleaging 
certaine pertinent reasons : The Ambas- 
sador fondly and unfitly replied, that him- 
selfe had long before maturely considered 
them, and had told the Pope of them. By 
which answer so farre from his proposition 
(which was with all speed, and without more 
circumstances to undertake and undergoe a 
dangerous warre) the King of England tooke 
hold of the first argument which in effect he 
afterward found true, which was, that the 
said Ambassador, in his owne particular 
intent, was more affected to the French side, 
whereof advertising his Master, his goods 
were all confiscate, himselfe disgraced, and 
he very hardly escaped witli life. 

I 

__ I 

CHAPTER X. 

Of readic or slow Speech. 

Oite fufureni h fous toutes graces donnees. 

All God's good graces are not gone 
' To allf or of all any one. 

S O doe we see that in the gift of eloquence, 
soeqe have such a facility and promp- 
titude, and that which we call utter- 
ance, so easie and at command, that at all 
assaies,, and upon everie occasion, they are 
ready and provided ; and others more slow, 
never speake anything except much labotued 
and premeditated, as Ladies and daintie 
Dames are taught rules to take recreations 


and bodily exercises, according to the ad- 
vantage of what Jhey have fairest about/ 
them. If I were to give the like counsel, 
in those two different advantages of Elo- 
quence w'hereof Preachers and pleading- 
lawiers of our age seeme to make profession ; 
the slow speaker in mine opinion should .be 
the better preacher, and the other the better 
lawier. Forsornuch as charge of the first 
allowes him as much leisure as he pleaseth 
to prepare himselfe ; moreover his cariere 
continueth still in one kinde without inter- 
ruption : whereas the Lawyers occasions 
urging him still upon any accident to be 
ready to enter the lists : and the unexpected 
replies and answers oi his adverse partie, do 
often divert him from his purpose, wl>er he 
is enforced to take a new course. Yet is it, 
that at the last enterview which was at 
Marseilles betweene Pope Clement the 
' scve*nth, and Francis the first, our King, 
it iiapiied cleane contrarie, where Monsieur 
Poyet, a man of chiefe reputation, and all 
dayes of his life brought up to plead at 
the bar, whose charge being to make an 
Oration before the Pope, and having long 
time before premeditated and con'd the . 
same by roat, yea, and as some report, 
brought it with him ready penned from 
Paris ; the very same day it Should have 
beene pronounced ; the Pope suspecting 
he might haply speak something, might 
offend the other Princes Ambassadors, that 
\vere about bim, sent the argument, which 
he at that time and place thought fittest to 
j be treated of, to the King, but by fortune 
I cleane contrarie to that which Poyet, 
had so much studied for : So that his Ora- 
tion was altogether frustrate, and he must 
presently frame another. But he perceiving 
himselfe unable for it. the Cardinall Bellay 
was faine to supply his place and take that 
charge upon him. The Lawyers charge is 
j nmcli harder than the Preachers : yet in 
mine opinion shall we find more passable 
Lawyers than commendable Preachers, at 
least in France. It seemeth to be more 
proper to the mind to have her operatioti 
ready and sudden, and more incident, to the 
judgement, to have it slow and considerate. 
But who remaineth mute, if he have no 
leisure to prepare himselfe, and he likewise 
to whom leisure giveth no advantage Co say 
better, are both in one selfe degree of 
strangenesse. It is reported that Severus 
Cassius sp£^e better extempore, and without 
premeditation. That he was more behold- 
ing to fortune, than to his diligence; that to 
be interrupted in his speech redounded to 
his profit : and that his adversaries feared 
to urge him, lest his sudden anger should 
redouble his eloquence. I know this con- 
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dition of nature by experience, which can- 
not abide a vehement and laborious pre- 
meditation : except it hold a free, a 
voluntarie, and selfe pleasing course, it 
can never come to a gCKxl end. We com- 
monly say of some compositions, that they 
smell of the oile, and of the Uun()e, by 
reason of a certaine harshnesse, and nide- 
nesse, which long plodding labour imprints 
m tiiem that be much elaborated. But be- 1 
sides the care of well-doing, and the con- I 
tention of the roinde, overstretched to her 
enterprise, doth breake and impeach the 
same ; even as it hapneth unto water, which 
being closely pent in, through its owne vio- 
lence and abundance, cannot hnde issue at 
an open gullet. In this condition of nature, 
whereof I now speake, this also is joyned 
unto it, that it desireth not to be pricked for- 
ward by these strong passions, as the anger 
of Cassius (for that motion would be over- 
rude) it ought not to be violently shaken, 
but yeeldingly solicited ; it desireth to be 
rouzed and prickt forward by strange occa- 
sions, both present and casual 1. If it goe 
all alone, it doth but languish and loyter 
behinde : agitation is her life and grace. I 
cannot well containe myselfe in mine owne 
possession and disposition, chance hath 
more interest in it than myselfe ; occasion, 
company, yea the ciiange of my voice, 
drawes niofe from my minde than I can 
finde therein, when by myselfe I second and 
chdevor to employ the 'same. My words 
likewise arc better than my writings, if 
choice may be had in so wortlilesse things. 
This also hapneth unto me, that where I 
seeke myselfe, 1 finde no* myselfe ; and I 
hpde myselfe more by ^aance, than by the 
seatfch of mine owne 'judgement. I shall 
perhaps have cast fporth some suttletie in 
writing, haply dull sfnd harsh for another, 
but smooth and cutious for myselfe. Let 
us leave all these cbmplements and quaint- 
nesse. That is stpoken by everie man, ac- 
cording to his oWne strength. I have so lost 
it, that I wot not what 1 would have said, 
and strangers Imve sometimes found it be- 
fore me. Had I alwaye.s a razor about me, 
where that ^apneth, I should cleane raze 
myselfe out,f Fortune may at some other 
time make the light thereof appeare brighter 
unto me tlj^an that of mid-day, and will 
make mee V/onder at mine owne faltring or 
sticking in ilhe myre. 


0/ ProgHosiicaiious, 

A S touching Oracles it is veiy certaine, 
that long before the comming of our 
Saviour lesus Christ, they had begun 
to lose their credit : for we see that Cicero 
labourcth to finde the cause of their decli- 
nation : and these be his words ; Cur isio 
fnodo jam oracula Dclphis non eduntur, 
non fnodo nostra estate, std j'amdiu, ut nihil 
possit esse coniemptiust * “ Why in like sort 
are not Oracles now uttered, not onely in 
our times, but a good while since, .so as 
now nothing can be more contemptible? ” 
But as for other Prognostikes, that were 
drawne from the anatomie of beasts in 
sacrifice, to whicli Plato doth in some sort 
ascril^ the naturall constitution of the inter- 
nail members of them, of the scraping of 
chickiiis, of the flight of birds, Aves quas- 
dam rerum augurandarum causa natas esse 
putamus : * “We are of opinion, certain birds 
were even bred to prognosticate some things ; 
of thunders, of turnings and backe-recourse 
of rivers." Afulta cernunt aruspices ; multa 
augures provident : multa oraculis declar- 
aoitur : mulUivaticinatiouihus : muitasom-^ 
niis: multa portent is:* * ‘ JSoothsayers see 
much : bird-propliets foresee as much ; 
much is foretold by Or.icles ; much bv 
prophecies ; much by portentuous signes,'’ 
and others, upon wliich antiquitie grounded 
most of their enterprises, as well publike as 
private ; our religion liath abolished them. 
And albeit there remaine yet amongst us 
some incanes of divination in the stanes, in 
spirits, in shapes of the hotly, in dreames, 
and elsewhere a notable example of the mad 
and fond curiositie of our nature, ammusing 
it selfe to preoccupate future things, as if it 
had not enough to doc to digest the present. 

cur hanc tibi, rector Olympi 

Sollicitis visum mortatibus adders enram, 
Noscant venturas ut dira per omnia clades^* 
Sit subitum guodcunque paras, sit cteca fuiuri 
Mens hominum fati, liceat sperare thneutip 
Why plea.<t*d it thee, thou ruler of the sphcarcs. 
To adde this care to mortals care-clog'tl minde, 
That they their miserie know, ere it appeares? 
Let thy drifts sudden come ; let men be blinde 
T wards future fate : oh let him hope that feares. 

Ne utile quidem est scire quid futurum 
sit: Miserum est enim, nihil proficientem 
angi “ It is not so much as profitable for us 
to know what is to come, for it is a miserable 
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thing, a man should fret and be vexed, and 
do no good. " Yet is it of much lesse autho- 
ritie, loe here, wherefore the example of 
Francis Marquis of Saluzzo hath seemed 
remarkable unto me ; who being Lievtenant 
General unto Francis our King, and over 
all his forces, which he then had beyond 
the Mountaines in Italie, a man highly 
favoured in al our court, and otherwise 
infinitly beholding to the King for that very 
Marquisate, which his brother had forfeited: 
and having no occasion to doe it, yea and 
his minde and affections contradicting the 
same, suffered himselfe to be frighted and 
deluded (as it hath since been manifestly 
prooved) by the fond prognostications which 
then throughout all Europe were given out 
to the advantage of the Emperor Charles 
the fift, and to our prejudice and disadvan- 
tage (but specially in Italy, where these 
foolish praedictions had so much possessed 
the Italians, that in Rome were laid great 
wagers, and much money given out upon 
the exchange, that we should utterly be 
ovetthrowne) that after he had much con- 
doled, yea and complained with his secret 
friends, the unavoidable miseries which he 
foresaw prepared by the fates against the 
Crowne of France, and the many friends he 
had there, he unkindly revolted, and became 
a turne-cote on the Emperors side, to his 
intolerable losse and destruction, notwith- 
standing all the constellations then reigning. 
But he was drawne unto it as a man en- 
compassed and beset by divers piissions ; for 
having both strong castles, and all maner 
of munition and strength in his owne hands, 
the enemies armie under Antonio Leva 
about three paces from him, and we nothing 
mistrusting him, it was in his power to do 
worse than he did. For notwithstanding 
his treason, we lost neither man nor towne, 
except Fossan, which long after was by us 
stoutly contested and defended. 

Priulens futnri temporis exitum 
CalighiosA tiocte premit Deus^ 

RidHque^ si mor tails ultra 
Fas trepidatP- 

Our wise God hides in pitch-darke night 
Of future time th’ event decreed, 

And laughes at man, if man (affright) 

Feare more than he to feare hath need. 

I lie petetts sui 

Latqusue tUget^ cut licet in diem 
Dixisse. vixif eras vel atrd 
Nube polum pater occupato. 

Vel sole PuroP 
He of btmsclfe lives merily, 

Who each day, I have liv^d, can say, 

To TMTOw let God charge the sicie 
With darke clouds, or fairc sun-shmc*ray. 

A Hok. 1 iti. Od. itxix. 39. s U. 41. 


Loftus in praasens animtts, quod ultra est, 
Oderit curare,^ 

For present time a meiy mind 
Hates to respect what is behind. 

And those which take this word in a con- 
trary sense are in the wrong. Ista sic re- 
ciprocantur ut et si divinatio sit dii sint, 
et si dii sint sit divinatio ; “ This conse- 

quence is so reciprocal!, as if there be any 
divination, there are Gods : and if there lie 
Gods, there is divination," Much more 
wisely Pacuvius. 

Nam istis qui lingnam ainum intelligunt, 
Phtsqne ex alietw jccore sapiunt, qutim ex sno, 
Magis audiendttm, quUm auscultandum censeo? 
Who understand what language birds expresse. 
By their owne than beasts-livers knowing lesse. 
They may be heard, not hearkned to, I guesse. 

This so famous art of divination of the 
Tuskanes grew thus. A husband-man dig- 
ging very deepe into the ground, with his 
plough-share, saw Tages. a demy-God ap- 
peare out of it, with an infantine face, yet 
fraught with an aged-like wisedome. All 
men ran to see him, and both his wortis 
and knowledge were for many ages after 
remembred, and collected, containing the 
principles and meanes of this art. An of- 
spring sutable to her progresse. I would 
rathec direct affaires by the chance of dice, 
than by such frivolous dreames. And truly 
in all common-wealths, men have ever 
ascribed much authoritie unto lot, Plato 
in the (iiolicie which he imagineth by dis- 
cretion, ascribed the deciding of many 
important effects, unto it, and amongst 
other things woultiiiave marriages betweene 
the good to bee ccHitrived by lot. And 
giveth so large privileges unto this casuall 
election, that he appoin ts the children pro- 
ceeding from them to ^ bee brought up in 
the countrie ; and those borne of the bad 
to be banished and sent abroad. Not- 
withstanding if any of those so exiled 
shall by fortune happen, . whilest he is 
growing, to shew some good . hope of him- 
selfe, that he may be revoked and sent -for 
backe, and such amongst the first as shall 
in their youth give small hope of future 
good to be banished. I seo some that 
studie, plod, and glosse their Almanackes, 
and in all accidents alleage thei^, authoritie. 
A man were as good to say, they )must needs 
speake truth and lies. Quis est enim qui 
totum diem jaculans^ non aliquetndo conli- 
neet f ♦ “ For who is he that, shooting all day, 
sometimes hits not the white ? *' lithinke not 
the better of them, though whaK 
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proove sometimes tme. It were more cer- 
t^ine, if there were either a rule or a truth to 
lie ever. Seeing no man recorcieth their 
fobles, because they are ordinarie and in- 
finit ; and their predictions are made to be 
of credit, l^ecause they are rare, incredible 
and prodigious : so answered Diagoras 
sumamed the Atheist (being in Samothrace) 
to him, who in shewing him divers vowes 
and oflfrings hanging in the Temple, brought 
thither by such as had escaped shipwracke, 
said thus unto him : You that thinke the 
Gods to have no care of humane things, 
what say you by so many men saved by 

their grace and helpe ? rims is it done, ” 

answered he : “ Those which were drowned 
farre exceeding their number, are not here 
sct-fbrth.” Cicero saith, That amongst all 
other l^hilosopliers that have avowed and 
acknowledged the Gods, oiiely Xenophanes 
the Colophonian hath gone about to root 
out all maner of divination. It is so much 
the lesse to be wondred at, if at any time 
we have seene some of our Princes mindes, 
to their great damage, relic upon such like 
vanities. I would to God, I liad with mine 
ow’ne eyes seene those two wonders, men- 
tioned in the booke of loachin the Abbat of 
Calabria, who foretold all the Popes that 
should ensue, together with their names and 
shapes : And that of Leo the Emperor, who 
fore-spake all the Emperors and Patriarkes 
of Greece. This have I seene with mine 
owne eyes, that in publike confusions, men 
amazed at their owne fortune, give them- 
selves head-long, as it were to all maner of 
superstition, to search in heaven the causes 
and ancient threats of their ill-lucke ; and in 
my time are so strangely successefull therein, 
as they have perswaded me, that it is an 
ammusing of sharpe and idle wits ; that such 
as are inured to this siibtletic, by folding 
and unfolding them, may in all otlier writ- 
ings be capable to finde out what they 
seeke-after. But above all, their dark, 
ambiguous, fantasticall, and propheticall, 
gibrish, mends the matter much, to which 
their authors never give a plain e sense, that 
posterity may apply what meaning and con- 
struction it snail please unto it. The Daemon 
of Sk)crates was peradventure a certaine 
impulsion or will, which without the advice 
of his discourse presented it selfe unto him. 
In a minde so well purified, and by con- 
tinuall exercise of wisedome and vertue so 
wel prepar^, as hi$ was, it is likely, his 
inclinations (though rash and inconsiderate) 
were ever of great moment, and worthie to 
be followed. Every man feelcth in himselfc 
some inage of such agitations, of a prompt, 
vehement and casuall opinion, it is in me to 
give them some authoritie* that affoord so 


little to our wisedome. And I have had 
some, equally weake in reason, and violent 
in perswasion and disswasion (which was 
more ordinarie to Socrates) by which I have 
so happily and so profitably sufired my 
selfe to l)e transported, as they might per- 
haps be thought to containe some matter of 
divine inspiration. 


CHAPTER Xn. 

Of Cofistavcie. 

'^''HE law of resolution and ccnstancic 
implieth not, W’e should not, as much 
as lieth in our power shelter our 
selves from the mischiefes and inconveniences 
that threaten ns, nor by consequence feare, 
they should surprise us. Contrariwise, all 
honest incanes for a man to warrant hiiTi- 
sclfe from evils are not onely tolerable, but 
commendable. And the part of constancie 
is chiefly acted, in firmely bearing the incon- 
veniences, against which no reniedie is to be 
found. So that there is no nimblenessc of 
bodie, nor wealding of hand-weapons, that 
we will reject, if it may in any sort defend us 
from the blow, meant at us. Many most 
w'arlike nations in their conflicts and fights, 
used retreating and flight as a principal! 
advantage, and shew'ed their backs to their 
enemie much more dangerously than their 
faces. The Turkes at this day retaine some- 
thing of that humour. And Socrates in 
Plato doth mocke at Laches, because he had 
defined fortitude, to keepc herselfe steadie in 
her rancke against her enemies; "What,” 
saith bee, "were it then cowardise to beat 
them in giving them place ? ” Andalleageth 
Homer against him, who commendeth in 
.^neas his skill in flying and giving ground. 
And because Laches being better advised, 
avoweth that custome to be amongst the 
.Scithians, and generally amongst all horse- 
men, he alleagcth further unto him the 
example of the Lacedemonian footmen (a 
nation above all other used to fight on foot) 
who in the battell of Platese, unable to open 
and to put to rowt the Persian Phalanx, 
advised themselves to scatter and put them- 
selves backe, that so by the opinion of their 
flight, they might if they should pursue 
them, aish in upon them, and put that so 
combined-masse to rout. By which meanes 
they gained the victorie. Touching the Sci- 
thi.nns, it is reported, that when Darius went 
to subdue them, he sent their King many 
reproachfull speeches, for so much as hce 
ever saw him retire and give ground before 
him, and to avoid the tnaine battell. 'Jo 
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whom Indathirs<“z (for so was his namt') 
answered, thsit ‘*They did it not for feare of 
him, nor any other man living, but that it ; 
was the fashion of his nation to march thus: < 
as having neither cities, nor liouses, norj 
manured land to defend, or to feare their • 
enemies should reape any commoditie by | 
them." But if hee had so great a desire to ; 
feed on them, he might draw neerer to view j 
the place of their ancient Sepulchers, and 
there hee should meet with whom to speake ; 
his belly-full. Notwithstanding when a man : 
is once within reach of cannon-shot, and as ; 
it were point-blancke Ijefore them, as the ; 
fortune of warre doth diverse times bring . 
men unto, it ill beseemeth a resolute minde ! 
to start-aside, or be daunted at the threat of 
a shot, because by the violence and sudden- | 
nesse thereof wee deeme it inevitable : and 
there are some, who by lifting up of a hand, 
or stooping their head, have sometimes 
given their fellowes cause of laughter: yet 
have we seene, that in the vo3'age, the l‘>i- 
Mrour Charles the fifth made against us in 
rrovcnce, the Marquis of (iuasto, being 
gone out to survey the citie of Arles, and 
shewne himselfe out of a winde-mill, under 
colour of which he was come somewhat ' 
noere the Tovvne, he was discovered by the 
Cord of Iknievall, and the Sencshall of 
Agcnois, who ^ve^e W'alking upon the 
'riirntrc Aux nrenes (so called in French 
because it is full of sand) who shewing him 
to tlie Lord of Villiers.Commissarie of the Ar- 
tillerie, hee mounted a culvorin solevell, that 
had not the Marquis perceived the fire, and 
so started aside, it was constantly .afFirmed, 
hee had beene shot through the bodv. 
r.ikewise not many yeeres before, I-orence of 1 
Medicis, Duke of Vrbin, and father to the ! 
Queene-rnotl'.cr of France, besieging Mon- 
dolphe, a place in Italic, in the province 
name Vicariate, seeing fire given to a piece 
that stood upright upon him, stooped his 
head, and well befell him that he plaide the 
ducke, for otherwise the bullet, which went 
right over, and within a little of his head, 
had doubtlcsse shot him through the paunch. 
But to say truth. I will never thinke these 
niotions were made with discourse, for what 
judgement can you give of an aime, either 
higli or low, in a matter so sudden ? It may 
rather be thought that fortune favoured 
their feare : and whicti an other time might 
as well bee a meane to make them fall into 
the cotinons-mouth, as to avoid the same. 

I cannot chuse, if the cracke of a musket 
rloe suddenly streeke mine eares, in a place 
where I least looke for it, but I must needs 
start at it • which I have seene happen to 
men of better sort than my selfe. Nor doe 
the ^Sioickei meano, that the i^ule of their 


wisest man in any sort resist the first visions 
and sudden fantasies, that surprise the 
same : but rather consent that, as it were 
unto a naturall subjection, he yeelds and 
shrinks unto the loud clattering and roare of 
heaven, or of some violent downefall ; for 
example-sake, unto palenesse, and contrac- 
tion. So likewise in other passions, alwayes 
provided, his opinion remaines safe and 
whole, and the situation of his reason, admit 
no tainting or alteration whatsoever i and 
hee no whit consent to his fright and suffer- 
ance. Touching the first part ; the same 
liapneth to him, that is not wise, but farre 
otherwise concerning the second. For the 
impression of p.assions doth not remaine 
superficial! in him : but rather penetrates 
even into the secret of reason, ipfecting and 
corrupting the same. He jiitlgeih according 
to thorn, and conformeth himselfe to them, 
(.'onsiiier precisely the state of the wise 
Stoicke : 

J/ens ttnmeia manet^ lachrymit vohntntur 

His minde doth firme rerraine, 

'J ’e.ares are distill’d in vainc. 

'File wise I*eripatetike doth not exempt 
himselfe from perturbations of the mind, 
but doth moderate them. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Of Ceremonies in the enterviciv of Kings, 

* T^HERF. is no subject so vaine, that de- 
serveih not a place in this rapsodie. 
It ware a notable discourtesie unto 
our common rules, both towanls an cquall, 

I but more toward a great person, not to 
I meete with you in your house, if he have 
! once warned you that he will come : And 
Margaret Queene of Navarre, was w’ont to 
say to this purpose, ' ‘ That it was a kinde of 
incivilitie in a gentleman, to depart from his 
house, as the fashion is, to meet with him 
that is comming to him, how worthy soever 
he be : and that it more agreeth witn civiii- 
tie and respect, to stay for him at home, 
and there to entertaine him: except it were 
for feare the stranger should misse his w'ay : 
and that it sufiiceth to companie and wait 
upon him, when he is going away again." 
As for me, I oftentimes forget both these 
vaine offices ; as one that endevpureth to 
abolish all maner.of. ceremonies in my house. 

’ Vuec. /En: I. iv, 449. 
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CHAP. XIV.] THE FIEET BOOKE. 

Some will bee offended at it, what can I doe j 

withall? I had rather offend a stranger CHAPTER XIV. 

once, then my selfe everie day ; for it were a | 
continuall subjection. To what end doe men ; Men are punished hy too^muck gpiniating 
avoid the servitude of Courts, and entertaine themselves in a place without reason. 
the same in their owne houses? Moreover 

it is a common rule in all assemblies, that T 7ALOUR hath his limits, as other ver- 
hee who is the meaner man, commeth first y tues have : which if a man out>go, 
to the place appointed, forsomuch as it 1 hee shall findhimselfein thetraineof 

belongs to the better man to be staid-for j vice : in such sort, that unlesse a mhn know 
and waited upon by the other. Neverthe- '■ their right bounds, which in truth are not 
lesse we saw that at the enterview, prepared | on a sudden easily hit upon, he may fall 
at Merceilles betweene Pope Clement the i into rashnesse, obstinacie, and folly. For 
seventh, and Francis the first. King of ; this consideration grew the custome wee hold 
France, the King having appointed all | in warres, to punish, and that with death, 
neoessarie preparations, went him-selfe out j those who wilfully opiniate themselves to 
of the 'Powne, and gave the Pope tw'o or j defend a place, which by the rules of wai^re, 
three dayes leasure, to make his entrie into ■ cannot be kept. Otherwise upon hope of 
it, and to refresh himselfe, before he would | impnnitie, there should bee no cottage, that 
come to meet him there. Likewise at the j might not entertaine an A rmie. The Lord 
meeting of the said Pope with the Emperour , C onstable Momorancie at the siege of 
at ]k)logna, the Emperour gave the Pope Pavia, having beene appointed to passe over 
advantage and le.isure to be first there, and the river Tesine, and to quarter himselfe in 
afterward came himselfe. It is (say they) the suburbs of Saint Antonie, being im- 
an ordinarie ccremonie at enterparlies peached by a tower that stood at the end 
betweene such Princes, that the better man of the bridge, and which obstinately would 
shouldever come first to the place appointed; needs hold out, yea and to be battered, 
yea before him in whose counirey the as- ‘ caused all those that were with-in it, to be 
Minbly is : and they take it in this scnce, hanged. The same man afterward, ac- 
that it is, because this complement should companving my l^ord the Dolphin of France 
testifie, he is the better man, whom the in his journey beyond the Alpes, having by 
meaner gocth to seeke, and that hee sueth force taken the Castle of Villane, and all 
unto him. Not onely each conntrey, but ^ those that were within the same, having hy 
every Citie, yea, and* every vocation hath ; the furie of the Soiildiers bin put to the 
his owne particular dccornm. I have very ^ sword, except the Captaine, and his Ancient, 
carefully heonc brought up in mine infancie, [ for the some reason, caused them both to 
and have lived in vi'rie good company, be- ^ be hanged and strangled : As did alSo, 
cause I would not bee ignorant of the good : C-'aptaim; Martin du liellay, the Govemour 
maners of our countrey of France, and I am | of Turin, in the same countrey, the Cap- 
persw'aded 1 might kei‘pc.i schooleof them, i taine of Saint Pony ; all the rest of his men 
1 love to follow "tliom, but not so cowardly, | having heeiu^ massacred at the taking of the 
as my life remaine thereby in subjection, place. But forsomuch as the judgement of 
They 'have some painfull formes in thorn, i th«' strength or weaknesse of the place, is 
which if a man forget bv discretion, anil not , taken by the estimate and counterpoise of 
by errour, hee shall no whil bee disgraced. I the forces that assailc it (for som man might 
have often seonc men proove unmanerly Justly ojrinionatt* himselfe against two cul- 
by too much maners, and importunate by I verins, that wold play the mad-m.an to 
over-much curtesie. The knowledge of , expect thirtio c;innons) where also the great- 
entertainment is otherwise a profitable , nesse of the Prince conquering must be con- 
knowledge, It is, as grace and beautie are, • sidered, his reputation, and the respect 
the reconciler of the first aceoastings of ! that is due unto him : there is d.anger a man 
society find familiarity ; and by consequence, should somewhat bend the balance on that 
it openeth the entrance to instnict us by the s*ide. By which termes it hapneth, that some 
example of others, and to exploit and* pro- 1 have so great an opinion of themselves, and 
duce our exaniple, if it have any instmeting ; their mcanes, and deeming it unreasonable, 
or communicable thing in it. ! anything should be worthie to make head 

' against them, that so long as their fortune 
continueth, they overpasse what hill or 
; difficuUie soever they finde to withstand or 
I resist them ; As is scene by the formes of som- 
* monings and challenges, that the Princes of 
1 the East, and their successoi*s yet remaining. 
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have in use, so fierce, so haughtie, and so 
full of a barbarous kinde of commandement. 
And in those places where the Portugales 
abated the pride of the Indians, they found 
some states observing this universall and 
inviolable law, that what encmie soever he ! 
be, that is overcome by the King in person, 
or by his Lieutenant, is exempted from all | 
composition of ransome or mercie. So I 
above all, a man who is able should take 
heed, lest he fall into the hands of an 
enemie-judge, that is victorious and armed. 


CHAPTER XV, 

0/ the punishment 0 / Coward is e. 

I HAVE heretofore heard a Prince, who 
was a very great Captaine, hold opinion, 
that a souldier might not for cowardisc 
of heart be condemned to death ; who, 
silting at his table heard report of the Lord 
of Vervins’ sentence, who for yeelding up of 
BoUein, was doomed to lose his head. 
Verily there is reason a man should make a 
difference between faults proceeding from 
our weaknesse, and those that grow from 
our malice. For in the latter we are 
directly bandied against the rules of reason, 
which nature hath imprinted in us ; and in 
the former, it seemeth, we may call the same 
nature, as a warrant, because it hath left us 
in such imperfection and defect. So as 
divers nations have judged, that no man 
should blame us for anything we doe 
against our conscience. And the opinion 
of those which condemne heretikes and mis- 
creants unto capitall punishments, is partly 
grounded upon this rule : and the same 
which establisheth, that a Judge or an 
Advocate may not bee called to account 
for anv matter committed in their charge 
through oversight or ignorance. But touch- 
ing cowardise, it is certain the common 
fashion is, to punish the same with ignominie 
and shame. And some hold that this rule 
was first put in practice by the Law-giver 
Charondas, and that before him the lawes 
of Greece were wont to punish those with 
death, who for fearc did run away from a 
Battell : where hee onely ordained, that for 
three dayes together, clad in womens attire, 
they should be made to sit in the market- 
place : hoping yet to have some service at 
their hantis, and by meanes of this reprocb, 
they might recover their courage againc. 
St^undere math hominit sanguincm quam 


effunden: Rather move a man’s bloud to 
blush in his face, than remove it by bleed- 
ing from his body.” 

It appeareth also that the Roman lawes 
did in former times punish such as had run 
away, by death. For Ammianus Marcel- 
linus reporteth, that lulian the Emperor 
condemned ten of his Souldiers, who in a 
charge against the Parthians, had but 
turned their backs from it ; first to be de- 
graded, then to suffer death, as lie saith, 
according to the ancient lawes, who never- 
Uielesse, condemneth others for a like fault, 
under the ensigne of bag and baggage, to 
be kept amongst the common prisoners. The 
sharp punishment of the Romans against 
those Souldiers that escaped from Cannae : 
and in the same warre against those that 
accompanied Cn. Fulvius in his defeat, 
reached not unto death, yet may a man 
feare, such open shame may make them 
despaire, and not only prove faint and cold 
friends, but cruell and sharpe enemies. In 
the time of our forefathers, the Lord of 
Franget, , whilom Lieutenant of the !Mar- 
shall of Chastillions company, having by 
the Marshall of Chabanes beene placed 
Governor of Fontarabie, in stead of the 
Earle of Lude, and having yeelded the 
same unto the Spaniards, was condemned 
to be degraded of all Nobilitie, and not 
onely himselfe, but all his succeeding pos- 
teritie declared villains and clownes, taxable 
and incapable to beare armes ; which severe 
sentence was put in execution at Lyons. 
The like punishment did afterward all the 
Gentlemen suffer, that were within Guise, 
when the Earle of Nansaw entred the 
towne ; and others since. Neverthelesse if 
there were so grosse an ignorance, and so 
apparant cowaidize, as that it should ex- 
ceed all ordinary, it were reason it should 
be taken for a sufficient proofe of inexcus- 
able treacherie, and knaverie, and for such 
to be punished. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

A tricke of certain e Ambassadors, 

I N all my travels I did ever observe this 
custome, that is, alwaies to learne 
something by the communication of 
others (which is one of the best schooles 
that may be) to reduce those I confer with- 
al! to spealcc of that wherein they are most 
conversant and skilfulU 
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Bitsti al ftocchitro raewuar de 
*4 / Sfjfhfco de* tori, e le sue ^iaghe 
Conti Uguerrier, conti 't pastor gii ar$Henti? 
Sailers of >Wttde8 plow-men of beasts take kccpc. 
Let Sotildiers count their woundes, shepherds 

their sheepe. 

For commonly we see the contrary, that 
many chiise rather to discourse of any other ; 
trade than their owne ; supposing it to be j 
so much new reputation gotten : witnes the 
quip Archidamus gave Periander, saying 
that he forsooke the credit of a good Physi- 
tian, to become a paltry Poet. Note but 
how Caesar displaieth his invention at large, 
when he would have us conceive his inven- 
tions how to build bridges, and devices, how 
to frame other war- like engins ; and in re- 
spect of that how close and succinct he 
writes, when he spcaketh of the offices be- 
longing to his piofession, of his valour, and 
of the conduct of his war-fare. His exploits 
prove him a most excellent Captaine, but he 
would be known for a skilfull Ingcnier, a 
quality somewhat strange in him. Dionysius 
the elder was a very great chieftaine and 
1-cader in warre, as a thing best fitting his 
fortune ; but he greatly laboured by ineanes 
of Poetry, to assume high commendation 
unto himselfe, howbeit he had bu^ little skill 
in it. A certaine Lawier was not long since 
brought to see a study, stored with all man- 
ner of bookes, both of his owne, and of all j 
other faculties, wherein he found no occa- , 
sion to entcrtaine himselfe withal, but like ; 
a fond cunning clarke earnestly busied him- 
selfe to glosse and censure a fence or barri- 
cade, placed over the screw of the study, i 
Vvhicha hundred Captaincs and Souldiers 
see everie day, without observing or taking 
offence at them. 

Optat epUippiiX hos pi^er^ cptat arare caballn 5 ? 

The Oxe would trappings wcare. 

The Horse, ploughs-yoake would beare. 

By this course you never come to perfec- 
tion, or bring any thing to good passe. Thus ‘ 
must a man endevour to induce the j 
Architect, the Painter, the Shoemaker, to ! 
speake of their owne trade, and so of the | 
rest, every man In his volition. And to| 
this purpose am I wont, in reading of his- j 
tories (which is the subject of most men) to 
consider who are the writers ; If they be such 
as professe nothing but bare learning, the I 
chiefe thing I leame in them, is their stile and I 
language : if Physitians, I belecve them in ! 
whatsoever they shall report concerning the 
temperatenesse of the aire, the health and 

* Imitated from Propkrt. 1. ii KL i. 43, 44. 

* Hor. I. i. F.pisf, xiv. 43. 


complexion of I’rinces, or of hurts and infir- 
mities : If l^wiyrs, we should observe the 
controversies of rights, titles, and pretenses 
of lawes and customes, the establishments of 
policies, and such like things : If Divines, 
we may note the affaires of the Church, the 
Ecclesiasticall censures, dispensations, cases 
of conscience, and marriages : If Courtiers, 
manners, complements, ceremonies, and 
1 entertainments : If Warriors, what belongs 
; unto their charge, but chiefly the managing 
'■ and conduct of the atchievements or 
exploits wherein they have been themselves 
in person : If Ambassadors, the negotiations, 
intelligences, practices, policies, and manner 
■ how to direct, complot, and conduct them. 
And therefore what in another Writer I 
should perad venture have cursorie passed 
; over, I have with some advisednesse con- 
sidered .and n^arked the same in the historic 
of the Lord of I.angcy, a man most expert 
i and intelligent in such matters : which is, 

, that after he had exactly set downe ancl 
; declared tijosc glorious, and farre-fetcht 
remonstrances of the Emperor Charles the 
fifth made in the consistorie of Rome, in the 
; presence of the Bishop of Mascon, and the 
Lord of Velly, our Ambassadors ; wherein 
; he entermixed many bitter and outrageous 
, words against us ; and amongst others, that 
if his Captaines and Souldiers were not of 
much more faithfulncsse and sufticiencic in 
the art of warre than our Kings, he would 
forthwith tie a rope about his necke, and goe 
askehim mercy ; whereof he seemed to beleeve 
something ; for afterward whilest he lived, 
he chanced twice or thrice to utter the verie 
same words. Moreover, that he had chal- 
lenged the King to fight with him, man to 
man in bis shirt, with Rapier and Dagger in 
a boat. T he .said Lord of Langey, f^ollow- 
ing his storic, ;iddcth that the said Ambas- 
! sadors making a dispatch of what had 
’ passed unto tlie King, dissembled the 
chiefest part unto him, yea and concealed 
the two precedent articles from him. Now 
me thought it very strange, that it should 
lie in the power of an Ambassador to dis- 
pence with any point, concerning the adver- 
tizements he should give unto nis Master, 
namely of such consequence, comming from 
such a person, and spoken in so great an 
j assembly, whereas me seemed it .should have 
I bcene the office of a trustie servant, truly and 
exactly to set downe things as they were, 
and in what manner they had succeeded : to 
I the end the libertie of disposing, judging 
and chusing, might wholly lie in the 
master. For to alter and conccale the truth 
1 from him, for feare he should conster and 
: take it otherwise than he ought, and lest 
that might provoke him to some bad reso- 






lutiort ; and in the meancwhilc to sitflerhim ' 
to be ignorant ot‘ his owne mee i 

ttiotight should rather have appertained to 
him that giveth the law, than to him that 
recoiveth the same ; to the Master or over- 
seer of the sclioole, and not to him who 
should tl.inke himselfe inferior, as well in 
Miithority as in wisdome and good connsell. 

1 Io'V><oever it were, I would be loth he so 
Used in mine ownosnnll and particular biisi- j 
iKisse, we doe so wiiiiugly u|>on every slight 
Oi'.casion anti pretence neglect and forgoe 
commandement, and are so farre from obey- 
ing. that we rather usurp a kinde of 
luasterie, and free power : every man doth 
so naturally aspire unto liberty and 
aiiihuritie, (hat no profit ought to be so ( 
deare unto a sup ;noiir, proceeding from; 
those that serve him as their simple and i 
natural! obedience. Whosoever obeyeth bv ; 
discretion, and not by subjection, corrupteth 
and abuseih the ofliicc of commanding. 
And 1*. Crassus, he whom the Romans , 
deemed five times happy, when he was i 
C'onsuU in Asia, having sent a Graician 1 
Inginer, to bring the greatest of two ship- 1 
masts before him, which he had seene in ; 
Athens, therewith to frame an engine of , 
battcrie : This man under colour of his i 
skill, presumed to doe otherwise than he was ' 
bidden, and brought the lesser of the two 
mtists which according to his arts reason hee : 
deemed the fittest. Crassus having oatiently 
heard his reasons and allegations, caused 
him to hi well whipped ; preferring the 
interest of true discipline before ilmt of the 
worke. On the other side a man might 
also consider, that this so strict obedience 
belongs but to precise and prcfixtul com- 
mandements. Amljassadors have a. more 
scoi>efull and free charge, which in many 
points dependeth chiefly of their disposition. 
They doe not mcerely execute, but frame 
and direct by their owne advice and counsell, 
the will of their Master. I have in my dayes 
scene some persons of commandement, 
checked and found fault wit hall, because 
they had rather obeyed the literall sense, and 
bare words of the Kings letters, than the 
occasions of the affaires they had in hand. 
Men of understanding and experience doc 
yet at this day condemne the enstome of the 
Kings of Persia, which was to mince the in- 
structions given to their Agents, and 
Lieutenants so small, that in the least acci- i 
dent they might have recourse to their] 
directions and ordinances : This delay, in ] 
so farre reaching a scope of domination, 
having often brought great prejudice, and 
notable dammage unto their affaires. And 
Crassus writing unto a man of that profession 
and advertising him of the use whereto he 


purposed the foresaid ma«t ; setimeth h« not 
to enter into conference with him concern- 
ing his determination, and wish him to 
interpose his censure or advice of it. ‘ 


CHAPTER XVII. 

O/ Fcare. 

Obstn/mi. steterunique covue^ et vox fmteibus 
Atesi'i.^ 

I stood aciast, my haire on end, 

My jaw-tide tongue no speech would lend. 

I AM no good Naturalist (as they say) and 
I know not well by wnat springs mare 
doth worke in us : but well I wot it is 
a strange passion : and as Physitians say, 
there is none doth sooner transport our 
judgement out of his due scat. Verily I 
have seene divers become mad and sense- 
lesse for feare : yea and in him, who is most 
settled and best resolved, it is certaine that 
whiles! his fit continueth, it begetteth many 
strange dazelings, and terrible amazements 
in him. 1 omit to speake of the vulgar sort, 
to whom it sometimes representeth strange 
apparitions, as their fathers and grand- 
fathers ghosts, risen out of their graves, 
and in their winding sheets : and toothers it 
sometimes slieweth I^rarves, Hobgoblins, 
Robbin-good-fellowes, and such, other Bug- 
beares and Chimeraes But even amongst 
Sonldiers, with whom it ought to have no 
credit at all, how often hath she changed 
a flocke of sheep into a troupe of armed 
men ? Bushes and shrubs into inen-at*armes 
and Lanciers ? our friends into our enemies? 
and a red crosse into a white? At what 
time the Duke of Bourbon tooke Rome, an 
Ancient that kept .scntinoll, in the borough 
.Siint Peter, was at thefir>»t alarum surprised 
with .such terror, tliat with liis colours in his 
hand, he suddenly threw himselfe thorow 
the hole of a breach out of the Citie, and 
j\ist in the midst of his encmie.s, supposing 
the way to goe straight in the heart of the 
Citie : but in the end he no sooner perceived 
the Duke of Bi^iirbons troupes advancing to 
withstandhim, imagining it tol>cesomes.^He 
the C'iti/.tms made that way, hee tetter bc- 
: thinking himselfe, turned head, and the very 
same way he came out, he went into the 
towne againe, which was more than three 
hundred pac??s distance towards the fields. 
The like happened, but not so succcsfuUy, 
junto Captaine lulle his ensigne-bearer at 
. what time Saint Paul was taken from us by 


* ViRc, 1 . it. 77^, 
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the Earle of Bures, and the Ix>rd of Reu, | them, that some have noted, they only 
who was so friphted with feare, that going ^ busied themselves to hasten the miirriners 
about to cast liimselfe over the lowne wals, | to make what speed they could, and by 
with his Ancient in his. hand, or to creepe ; maine strength of oares to save themselves, 
thorow a spike>liole, he was cut in |3ecces , unrill such time, as being arrived at Tyre, 
by the assailants. At which siege likewise, : and that they were free from fcare, they had 
that horror and feare is very memomble, j leasure to bethinke themselves of their late 
which so did choake, seize upon, and freeze ; losse, and give their plaints and teares free 
the heart of a gentleman, that having re- passage, which this other stronger passion 
ceived no hurt at all, he fell downe starke j had suspended and hi n cl red, 
dead upon the ground before the breach. ; 

The like pa.ssion rage doth sometimes pos- : Turn pavor sapinttmm omnem tnihi ex animo 
sesse a whole multitude. In one of the; expectomt.^ 
encounters that Gcrmanicus had with the j iicare then iinbreasts -ill wit, 

Germanes, two mightic troupes were at one ! did mi. 

instant so frighted with tore that both ' Those who in anv skirmish or suddei. 
Ijetooke themselvtts to their hoeles, and ran ; of warre have been tiwouglilv 

away two contrary waves, the one right to , sk.^red, fore-lmrt, woiinded, and gored as 
that place wiience tlie otlier decl. It some- ] tliey be, are many times the next dav after 
times addelh wings . into our lieeles, ^ unto : brought to charge againe. But such as 
the firet named, and other times it takes the i,ave conceived a true tore of their enemies, 
use of tot from us : as we m.ay reade of , j( jg bard for you to make them looke them 
T hcophilus the Bmperor, who in a battell j,, ,be face againe. Such as are in con- 
hee lost against the Agarens was so amazed I, j„„aM feare to lose their goods, to lie 
and astonicd, that he could not resolve to : banished, or to be subdued, live in uiiccs- 
scape away by nignt : pavor et tarn i agonie and languor ; and thereby often 

aitxtha/ortnidat : ‘ J* care is so afraid even | both their drinking, their eating, and 
of that should help ; Until! such time as their rest. Wliereas the poore, the banished, 
Mamie), one of the chie.e lenders m his , ^nd seelv servants, live often as carele.s!y 
armie, Iiaving rouzed and sIiaktMi him, as .,,5 pleasantly ns the other. And so 
f many men, who by the impatience and 
.-Ir, if you will not presently follow me, I urging of feare, have hanged, drowned, 
will swrely kill you, for better were it you oml headlong tumbled downe from some 
should lose your life, than taken rockc, have plainly taught us, that feare 

prisoner, lose your lumpirc and all, I hen jj. moi-,. importunatcr and intolerable than 
doth she .shew the utmost of her power, . 'Ibe (irfucians acknowledge another 

when for her owne .service, she e.nlls us off of it. which i.s bcNoiul the eVror of uur 

unto valour, which it hath exacted from 1 fjisco„rso ; proceeding, as they say, w ithout 
oyst set battell, • any apjiarcnt cause, and from an heavenly 
the Romans lost against Hanibal, under the , impulsion. W hole Nations and Armies arc 
Consul Sempronius, a troupe of wel-nigh ; often scene surprised with it. Such was 
ten thousand footmen was so surprised ; which brought so wonderfuU a desola- 
with feare, that seeing no other way to t.akc, j (ion to Carthi^e, where nothing was heard 

nor by what other course to give their base- ’ b^tijimentable out-cries and frighttull ex- 

nes free passage, thev headlong bent their clamations : the inhabitants were scene 
flight toward the thickest and strongest I desperately to runne out of their houses, as 
squadron of their enemies, w Inch with such j to a sudden alarum, and furiously to charge, 
fiine it rowted and brake through, as it : ^urt, and enter-kill one another, as if they had 
disrsmkt^, and slew a great number of the ^eene enemies come to usiirpe and posscsse 
Carthaginians : purchasing a rcproacbfull ! jbeir Citie. All things were there tin a 
ar.d drvgracefull flight, at the same rate it | disordered confusion, and \n a contused 
might have gained a most glorious victoric. • b,rie, until .such time as by jiraiers and 
It is feare I stand most in feare of. hor, in ^ucrifice.s they had appeased the wrath of 
s|Mrpne^itsarmountethallotheraccideiits. ' ,hrir Gods. 'They call it to this day, the 
Whal affection can be more violent and just I panike terror.* 

than that of Pompeyes friends, who in his 1 

owne ship were spectators of that horrible 1 1 , ^ic. Tusc. Qu. 1. iv. ex Enn, ; DeOrat. 

massacre? yet is it, that the feare of the 1, Hi. 

^Egyptian sailes, which began to approach | * Eras. C/« 7. ii. cent. x. ad. 19 ; CkiL iii, 

thenif did in such sort daunt and skare cent vU. ad. 3. Dion Sic. I xv, c, 7. 
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CHAFrER XVIII. 

TAaf we should not fudge of our Happi nesse 
untill after our Death, 

' ' ' sctlicei ultima semper 
F.xpecianda dies homini est, dicique beatus 
Ante obi turn nemo, supremaque junera debet. ^ 
We must expect of man the latest day, 

Nor ere he die, he’s happie, can we say. 

T he very children are acquainted with 
the storie of Croesus to this purpose : 
who being taken by C’yrus.and by him ’ 
condemned to die, upon the point of his ' 
execution, cried out .aloud: “Oh Solon, 
Solon ! ” which words of his, being reported ' 
to Cyrus, who inquiring what he meant by '■ 
them, told him, hee now at his owne cost ■ 
verified the advertisement Solon had before | 
times given him ; which was, that no man, ' 
what checrefull and blandishing countenance j 
soever fortune shewed them, may rightly 1 
deeme himselfe happie, till such time as he | 
have passed the last day of his life, by 
reason of the uncertaintie and vicissitude of 
humane things, which by a very light 
motive, and slight occasion, arc often 
changed from one to another clean e con- 
trary state and degree. And therefore 
Agesilaus answered one that counted the 
King of Persia happy, because being very 
young, he had gotten the garland of so 
mightie and great a dominion : “yea but 
said he, Priam at the same age was not 
unhappy,” Of the Kings of Macedon that 
succeeded Alexander the Great, some were 
afterward scene to become Joyners and 
Scriveners at Rome : and of Tyrants of 
Sicilie, Schoolemasters at Corinth. One 
that had conquered halfe the world, and 
been Emperour over so many Armies, 
became an humble and miserable suter to 
the raskally officers of a king of /Egypte : 
At so high a rate did that great Pompey 
purchase the irkesonie prolonging of his life 
but for five or six moneths. And in our 
fathers dales, Lodowicke Sforze, tenth Duke 
of Millane, under whom the State of Italic 
had so long beene turmoiled and shaken, 
was scene to die a wetched prisoner at 
Loches in France, but not till he had lived 
and lingered ten ye^res in thraldom, which 
was the worst of his bargaine. The fairest 
Queene, wife to the greatest King of Chris- 
tendome, was she not lately scene to die by 
the hands of an executioner ? Oh unworthie 
and barbarous crueltie 1 And a thousand 
such examples. For, it seemeth that as the 

* Ovid. Met, 1 . iii. 135. 


sea-billowes and surging waves, rage and 
storme against the surly pride and stubborne 
height of our buildings, so are there above, 
certaine spirits that envie the rising pro- 
sperities and greatnesse heere below. 

Vsque aded res humanas vis abdita queedam 
Obterit, et pulchros fasces stevdsqtie secures 
Procnlcare, ac ludibrio sibi habere videturP- 
A hidden power so mens states hath out*worne 
Faire swords, fierce scepters, signes of honours 
borne, 

It seemes to trample and deride in scorne. 

And it seemeth Fortui^e doth sometimes 
n.nrrowly watch the last day of our life, 
tlicreby to shew her power, and in one 
moment to overthrow what for many yeares 
together she had been erecting, and makes 
us cry after Laberius, Nintirum hac die 
und plus vixi, mihi quam vivendum fuit.^ 
Thus it is, “I have lived longer by this one 
day than 1 should.” So may tb.at good 
advice of Solon be taken with reason. But 
forsomuch as he is a Philosopher, with whom 
the favours or disfavours of fortune, and 
good or ill lucke have no place, and are 
not regarded by him ; and puissances and 
greatnesses, and accidents of qualitie, are 
well-nigh indifferent ; I deeme it very 
likely he had a furtlier reach, and meant 
that the same good fortune of our life, which 
dependoth of the tranquillitie and content- 
ment of a welborne minde, and of the 
resolution and assurance of a well ordered 
soule, should never be ascribed unto man, 
untill he have beene scene play the last act of 
his comedie, and without doubt the hardest. 
In all the rest there may be some maske : 
either these sophistical! discourses of Philo- 
sophie are not in us but by countenance, or 
accidents that never touch us to the quick 
give us alwaies leasure to keep our counte- 
nance setlcd. But when that last part of 
death, and of our selves comes to be acted, 
then no dissembling will availe, then is it 
high time to speake plaine English, and put 
off all vizards : then whatsoever the pot 
containeth must be shewne, be it good or 
bad, foule or dearie, wine or water. 

Nam veree voces turn dentupt pectore ah imo 
Ejiciuntnr, et eripiiur persona, manet retP 
For then arc sent true speeches from the heart. 
We arc ourselves, we leave to play a part. 

Loe heere, why at this last cast, all our 
lives other actions must be tride and touched. 
It is the master-day, the day that judgeth 
all others : it is the day, saith an auncient 
Writer, that must judge of all my forepassed 
yeares. To death doe I referre the essay 

» Lucrut. I, v. 1243. * Macros. 1 . U. c, 7, 

* Lucrbt. I. iii, 57. 
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of my studies fruit. There shall wee see ease.” All tlie opinions of the world con- 
whether my discourse proceed from my elude, that pleasure is our end, howbeit 
heart, or worn my mouth. I have scene they take divers meanes unto and for it, 
divers, by their death, either in good or evill, else would men reject them at their first 
give reputation to all their forepassed life, comming. For, who would give eare unto 
Scipio, father-in-law to Pompey, in well him, that for it's end would establish our 
dying, repaired the ill opinion which untill paine and disturbance ? The dissentions of 
that houre men had ever held of him. philosophical! sects in this case are verbal : 
Epaminondas being demanded which of the Transcurramus solcrtissimas nugas “ Let 
three he esteemed most, either Chabrias, or us run over such over-fine fooleries and 
Iphicrates, or himselfe ; “It is necessary," subtill trifles." There is more wilful nesse 
said he, “that we be scene to die, before your and wrangling among them, than pertains 
question may well be resolved. " Verily, we to a sacred profession. But what person 
should steale much from him, if he should a man undertakes to act, he doth everthere- 


be weighed without the honour and great- | 
nesse of his end. God hath willed it, as he j 
pleased : but in my time three of the most 
execrable persons that ever I knew in all 
abomination of life, and the most infamous, 
have beene seen to die very orderly and 
quietly, and in every circumstance composed 
even unto perfection. There are some 
brave and fortunate deaths. 1 have scene 
her cut the twine of some man’s life, with a 
progresse of w'onderful advancement, and 
with so worthie an end, even in the flowre 
of his growth and spring of his youth, that 
in mine opinion, his ambitious arid haughtie 
couragious designes, thought nothing so 
high as might interrupt them : who without 
going to the place where he pretended, 
arived there more gloriously and worthily 
than either his desire or hope aimed at, 
and by his fall f6re-went the power and 
name, whither by his course he aspired. 
When I judge of other men’s lives, I ever 
respect how they have behaved themselves 
)n their end ; and my chiefest study is, I 
may well demeane my selfe at my last gaspe, 
that is to say, quietly and constantly. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Thai to Philosophise is io Uarne haw 
to D ie, 

C icero saith, that to Philosophise is no 
other thing than for a man to prepare 
himselfe to death : which is the reason 
that studie and contemplation doth in some 
sort withdraw our soule from us, and severally 
employ it from the body, which is a kind of 
apprentisage and resemblance of death ; or 
elM it is, that all the wisdomeand discourse 
of the world, doth in the end resolve upon 
this point, to teach us not to feare to die. 
Truly either reason mockes us, or it only 
aimeth at our contentment, and in flne. 
bends all her travell to make us live well, 
and as fhe holy Scripture saitli, “at our 


withall personate his owne. Allthough they 
say, that in vertue it selfe, the last scope of 
our aime is voluptuousiics. It pleasetn me 
to importune their eares still with this word, 
which so much offends their hearing. And if 
it imply any chief pleasure or exceeding 
contentments, it is rather due to the assist- 
! ance of vertue, than to any other supply, 
voluptuousnes being more strong, sinnowie, 
sturdie, and manly, is but more seriously 
voluptuous. And we should give it the name 
of pleasure, more favorable, sweeter, and 
more naturall ; and not termc it vigor, from 
which it hath his denomination. Should 
this baser sensuality deserve this faire name, 
it should be by competencie, and not by 
privilege. I finrie it lesse void of incommodi- 
ties and crosses than vertue And besides 
that, her taste is more fleeting, momentarie, 
and fading, she hath her fasts, her eves, and 
her travels, and both sweat and bloud. 
Furthermore she hath particularly so many 
wounding passions, and of so severall sorts, 
and so filthie and loathsome a societie wait- 
ing upon her, that slice is equivalent to 
penitencie. Wee are in the wrong, to thinke 
herincommodiries serve her as a provocation 
and seasoning to lier sweetnes, as in nature 
oneconirarie is vivified by another contrarie; 
and to say, when we come to vertue. that 
like successes and difficulties overwhelme it, 
and yecld it austere and inaccessible. Where- 
as much more properly then unto voluptuous- 
nes, they ennobled sharpen, animate, and 
raise that divine and perfect pleasure, 
which it meditates and procureth us. Truly 
he is verie unworthie her acquaintance, that 
counter-ballanceth her cost to his fruit, and 
knowes neither the graces nor use of it. 
Those who go about to instruct us, how her 
pursuit is very hard and laborious, and her 
jovisance well-pleasing and delightfull; what 
else tell they us, but that shee is ever un- 
pleasant and irksome ? For, what humane 
meane did ever attaine unto an absolute 
enjoying of it? . The perfectest have beene 


' Sen. r.pisi. 1x7. 
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content but to aspire and aj^roach her, 
without ever possessing hen But they are 
deceived; seeing that of aU the pleasures 
we know, the pursute of them is pleasant. 
The enterprise is perceived by the qualitie 
of the thing, which it hath regard unto ; 
for it is a good portion of the effect, and 
cOnsubstantialL That happines and ie> 
licitie, which shinetli in vertue, replenisheth 
her approaches and appurtenances, even 
unto the first entrance and utmost barre. | 
Now of all, the benefits of vertue, the con> 
tempt of death is the chiefest, a meane that 
furnisheth our life with an ease-full tran- 
quillitie, and gives us a pure and amiable 
taste of it : without which every other 
voluptuousiies is extinguished, here 

the reasons why all rules encounter and 
agree with this article. And albeit they all 
leade us with a common accord to despise | 
griefe, povertie, and other accidental! i 
crosses, to which man's life is subject, it is 
not with an equall care: as well because 
accidents are not of such a necessitie, for 
most men passe their whole life without 
feeling any want or povertie, and other- 
some without feeling any griefe or sicknes, , 
as Xenophilus the Musitian, who lived an I 
hundred and six yeares in perfect and con- | 
tinuall health : as also if the worst happen, ! 
death may at all times, and whensoever it ' 
shall please us, cut oft' all other incon- ^ 
veniences and crosses. But iis for death, it ; 
is inevitable. 

Omnfs eo^m cogimur^ omnium 
Versatur urna, serins^ ocius 
Sors trjriiura, et nos in aterutnu j 

Exilium impositura cymbtr.^ 

All to one place are drtv’n, of all 
Shak’t is the lot pot, where-hence shall 
Sooner or later drawne lots fall, 

And to deaths boat for aye enthrall. 

And by consequence, if she makes us 
affeard, it is a continual subject of torment, 
and which can no way be eased. There is 
no .starting-hole will hide us from her, she 
will finde us wheresoever we are, we may as 
in a suspected countrie start and turne here 
and there : quoB quasi saxunt Tantalo sefn^- 
perimptndel .•* “ Which evermore hangs like 
the stone over the head of Tantalus Our 
lawes doe often condemne and send male- 
factors to be executed in the same place 
where the crime was committed : to which 
whiiest they are going, leade them along the 
fairest houses, or entertaine them with the 
best cheere you can, 

non Siculte da/es 
Dulctm etahcrabuHl saperemi 

1 Hor. 1. lii. Od, iii. 35, 

* CiC. -''V Fin. 1. i. 


Son avium, citharMquo amtus 
Somnum rtducont} 

Not all King Denys daintie fare. 
Can pleasing taste for them prepare : 

No song of birds, no musikes sound 
Can lulUblc to sleepe profound. 

Doe you thinke they can take ahy pleasure 
in it ? or be any thing delighted ? and that 
the finjill intent of their voiage being still 
before their eies, hath not altered and 
altogether distracted their taste from - all 
these commodities and allurements ? 

Audit iter^ numeratque dies, spatioque 
viarum 

Metitur vitam, torquetur Peste futura? 

He hcares his journey, counts his dales, so 
measures he 

His life by his wales length, vext with the ill 
shall he. 

The end of our caricre is death, it is the 
necessarie object of our aime : if it affright 
us, how is it possible we should step one 
foot fnrtlier without an ague? Theremedie 
of the vulgar sort is, not to think on it. But 
from what brntall stupiditie ntay so grosse a 
blindnesse come upon him? he must be 
made to bridle his Asse by the taile, 

Qui capite ipse suo i.tstituU vestigia retro,* 
Who d«)th ;i course contrarie runne 
With hi.s head to hi.s course begunne. 

It is no marvcll if he be so often taken 
tripping ; some doe no sooner heare the 
name of death spoken of, but they are 
I afraid, yea the most part will crosse thern- 
! selve.s, as if they heard the Devill named, 
i And because mention is made of it in mens 
wils and testaments, I warrant you there is 
none will set his hand to them, til the 
physitian hath given his last doome, and 
utterly forsaken him. And God knowes, 
being then betweene such paine and fettre, 
with what sound judgment they endure him. 
For .so much as this syllable sounded so 
I unpleasantly in their eares, and this voice 
I seemed so ill-boding and unluckie, the 
! Romans had learned to allay and dilate the 
j same by a Periphrasis. In liew of saying, 

I he is dead, or he hath ended his daie.s, they 
' would say, he hath lived. 80 it be life, be 
jit past or no, they are comforted: front 
I whom we have borrowed our phrases 
! quondam, alias, or late such a one. It may 
haply be, as the common saying is, the time 
we live is worth the mony we pay for it. I 
was borne betweene eleven of the clocke and 
noone, the last of Febniarie 1533, according 
to our computation, the yeare beginning the 
first of Januarie. It is but a fortnight since 
I was 39 yeares old. I want at least as 

* Hor. 1 . iii. Od, i. is. ^ 

* Ci.AUn. in EufP. 1 . ii. i, 137. 
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much more. If in the means time I should 
trouble m^ thoughts with a matter so farrc' 
from me, it were but folly. But what ? we 
see both young and old to leave their life 
after one selfe-samq condition. No man 
departs otherwise from it, than if he but 
now came to it, seeing there is no man so 
crazed, bedrell, or decrepit, so long as he 
n^members Methusalem, butthinkes hemay 
yet live twentie yeares. Moreover, seely 
creature as thou art, who hath limited the 
end of thy daies? Happily thou presumest 
upon physitians reports. Rather consider 
the effect and experience. By the common 
course of things long since thou livest by 
extraordinal ie favour. Thou hast alreadie 
over-past the ordinarie tearines of common 
life : And to prove it, remember but thy 
acquaintances, and tell me how many more 
of them have died before they came to thy 
age, than have either attained or outgone 
the same : yea, and of those that through 
renoune have ennobled their life, if thou but 
register them, I will lay a wager, I will finde 
more that have died before they came to 
five and thirty years, than after. It is con- 
sonant with reason and pietie, to take 
example by the humanity of lesiis Christ, j 
who ended his humane life at three and i 
thirtie yeares. The greatest man that ever 
was being no more than a man. 1 raeane 
Alexander the Great, ended his dayes, and 
died also of that age. How many severall 
meanes and waies hath death to surprise us ! 

^uisque vitety nunguam hotnini satis 
Cautum est in horas.^ 

A man can never take good heed, 

Hourely what he may shun and speed. 


Cornelius Gallus, the Praetor, Tigillinus, 
Captaine of the Romane watch, Loclowike, 
sonne of Guido Gonzaga, Marquis of Man- 
tua, end their dales betweene v.'omens 
thighs? And of a farre worse example 
Speusippus, the Platonian philosopher, 
and one of our Popes? Poore Bebius a 
Judge, whilest he demurreth thesute of a 
plaintife but for eight dales, behold his last 
expired : And Caius lulius a Physitlan, 
whilest he was annointing the eies of one of 
his patients, to have his owne siglit closed 
for ever by death. And if amongst these 
examples, I may adde one of a brother of 
mine, called Captain Saint Martin, a man 
of three and twentie yeares of age, who had 
alreadie given good testimonie of his worth 
and fonvard valour, playing at tenni.s, 
received a blow with a ball, that hit him a 
little above the right care, without ap- 
parance of any contusion, bruse, or hurt, 
and never sitting or resting upon it, died 
I within six hoiires after of an apoplexie, 

I which the blow of the ball caused in him. 

I These so frequent and ordinaiy examples, 

1 hapning, and being still before our eics, 
how is it possible for man to forgo or for- 
get the remembrance of death? and why 
should it not continually seeme unto us, 
tliJit shce is still ready at hand to take us by 
the throat? What matter is it, will you say 
unto me, how and in what manner it is, so 
long as a man doe not trouble and vex him- 
selfe therewith ? I am of this opinion, that 
howsoever a man may sbrowd or hide 
himselfe from her dart, yea, were it under 
an oxe-hide, I am not the man would 
1 shrinke backe : it sufficeth me to live at my 
I ease ; and the best recreation I can have. 


I omit to speak of agues and pleurisies ; ! that doe 1 ever take ; in other matters, as 
wlio would ever have imagined that a Duke ! little vain glorious, and extinplare as you 
of Brittanie should have beene stifled to ; list. 


death in a throng of people, as whilome w.as I 
a neighbour of mine at Lyons, when Pope ! 
Clement made his entrance there? Hast i 
thou not seene one of our late Kings slaine 
in the.middest of his sports? and one of his ; 
ancestors die miserably by the chocke of an ' 
hog? Eschilus fore-threatned by the fall! 
of an house, when he stood most upon hi.s | 
guard, strucken dead by the fall of a tortoise j 
shell, which fell out of the tallants of an ' 
eagle flying in the air? and another choaked 
with the kemell of a grape? And an! 
Emperour die by the scratch of a coml)e, ; 
whilest he was combing his head ? And , 
Aimylius I^epidus with hitting his foot ; 
against a doore-seele ? And Aufidius with ; 
stuml;il{ng against the Consull- chamber 
doore as he was going in thereat ? And 


prfFtulerim delirns htersqne videriy 

Dnm mca delectcnt mala mfy vet denique /al- 
laut, 

Qttam sn/fcre et rin^i.^ 

A dutai’d 1 h.aJ naiher seeme, and dull. 

Sooner iny faiik:, may please make me a gull. 
Than to be wi&c, ami beat iny vexed scull. 

But it is folly to thinke that way to come 
unto it. T’hey come, they goe, they trot, they 
daunce : but no speech of death. All that is 
good sport. But if she be once come, and 
on a sudden and openly surprise, either 
them, their wives, their children, or their 
friends, what torments, what out-cries, what 
rage, and what despaire doth then over- 
wdielme them ? saw you ever anything so 
drooping, so changed, and so distracted? 


i * HoR. I, ii. Epist, ii. 136 . 
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A man must looke to it, and in better times 
fore-see it. And might that brutish care- 
lessenesse lodge in the minde of a man of 
understanding (which I hnd altogether im- 
possible) she sels us her ware at an over- 
Uecve rate : were she an enemie by mans ^ 
wit to be avoided, I would advise men to i 
borrow the weapons of cowardlinesse ; but 1 
-since it may not be, and that be you either | 
a coward or a runaway, an honest or valiant * 
man, she overtakes you, 

Nettipe et fugacem persequitHt virum^ 

Ncc fill nit imbcilis juvent€e 
PoplitWnSf timidoque tergo} 

Shec persecutes the man that flies, 

Shee spares not wcake youth to surprise. 

But on their bammes and backe turn’d plies. 

And that no temper of cuirace may shield 
or defend you, I 2- > I ^ a j 

llle licet ferro cauins se cotuiat et certt 
Mon tamen inclusum protrahei hide capuiP 
Though he with yron and brassc his head empale, 
Yet death his head enclosed thence will hale. 

Let US learne to stand, and combat her 
with a resolute minde. And being to take 
the greatest advantage she hath upon us 
from her, let us take a cleane contrary way [ 
from the common, let us remove her , 
strangenesse from her, let us converse, fre- ' 
quent, and acquaint our selves with her, let 
us have nothing so much in minde as death, 
let us at all times and seasons, and in the 
ugliest manner that may be, yea with all 
faces shapen and represent the same unto 
our imagination. At the stumbling of a 
horse, at the fall of a stone, at the least 
prick with a piiine, lot us presently rumi- 
nate and say with our selves, what if it were 
death it selfe ? and thereupon let us take 
heart of grace, and call our wits together to 
confront her. Amiddest our bankets, feasts, 
and pleasures, let u.s ever have this restraint 
or object before us, that is, the remem- 1 
brance of our condition, and let not plea- 


Thinke every day shines on thee as thy last. 
Welcome it will come, whereof ^pe was past. 

It is uncertaine where death looks for us ; 
let us expect her evette where; the premedi- 
tation of death, is a fore-thinking of Ubertie. 
He who hath learned to die, hath unlearned 
to serve. There is no evill in life, for him 
that hath well conceived, how the privation 
of life is no evill. To know how to die, doth, 
free us from all subjection and constraint. 
Paulus .^niilius answered one, whom that 
miserable king of Macedon his prisoner 
sent to entreat him he would not lead him 
in triumph, him make that request unto 
j himselfe." Verily, if Nature afford not some 
I helpe in all things, it is very hard that art 
I and industrie should goe farre before. Cf 
my scife, I am not much given to melan- 
j choly, but rather to dreaming and slug- 
; gishness. There is nothing wherewith I 
i have ever more entertained my selfe, than 
! with the iin.aginatiuns of death, yea in the 
' most licentious times of my age. 

I nctmdumt cum arias /lorida ver agcrel.^ 
When my age flourishing 
Did spend its pleasant spring. 

Being amongst faire Ladies, and in ear- 
nest play, some have thought me busied, or 
musing with my selfe, how to digest some 
jealousie, or meditating on the uncertaintie 
of sumo conceived hope, when God he 
knowes, I was entertaining my selfe with 
the remembrance of some one or other, 
that but few daies before was taken with a 
burning fever, and of his sodaine end, com- 
ming from such a feast or meeting where I 
was my selfe, and with his head full of idle 
conceits, of love, and merry glee ; suppos- 
ing the same, either sickness or end, to be 
as neere me as him. 

I Jam fuerit^ 7tec post, uuqitam revocare 

iiccldtP 

Now time wovild be, no more 
You can this lime restore. 


sure so much mislead or transport us, that , 
we altogether neglect or forget, how many 
waies, our joyes, or our feast ings, be sub- 
ject unto death, and by how many hold-fasts 
shee threatens us and them. So did the , 
-Egyptians, who in the middest of their 
banquetings, and in the full of their greatest 
cheere, caused the anatomic of a dead man 
to be brought before them, as a memoran- 
dum and warning to their guests. 

Omnttn cretle diem iihi diluxisse supivmumf 
Grata superveniet^ qmr non sperabiiur^ JtoraP 

* Hor. 1. i[ii. Od, ii. 14. 

• PKorKWT. 1. iii. et xvii. 25. 

. • Hor. I. i. Epist. iv. 13. 


I did no more trouble my selfe or frowne 
at such conceit, than at any other* It is 
impossible we should not apprehend or 
feeie some motions or startings at such 
imaginations at the first, and comming 
sodainely upon us : but doubtlesse, he that 
shall manage and meditate upon them with 
an impartiall eye, they will assuredly, in 
tract of time, i>econie familiar to him : 
Otherwise, for my part, I should be in con- 
tinuall feare and agonie ; for no man did 
evermore distrust his life, nor make lesse 
account of his continuance: Neither can 


* Catul. Eleg. iv. z6. 

* Lucr. 1 . iii. 947. 
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health, which hitherto I have so long cii- 
joied, and which so seldoine hath beeiie 
crazed, lengthen my hopes, nor any sick- 
iiesse shorten them of it. At every minute 
me thinkes I make an escape. And 1 uti- 
cessantly record unto my selfe, that whatso- 
ever may be done another day, may be 
eifected this day. Truly hazards and dan- 
gers doe little or nothing approach us at 
our end: And if we consider, how many 
more there reinaine, besides this accident, 
which in number more than millions seeme 
to threaten us, and hang over us ; we 
shall find, that be we sound or sicke, lustic 
or wetike, at sea or at land, abroad or at 
home, fighting or at rest, in the iniddest of 
a battell or in our beds, she is ever alike 
neere unto us. Nemo altero /ruiriltor csf, 
nemo in crastinum sui certior : “No man 
is weaker then other ; none surer of himselfe 
(to live) till to morrow." Whatsoever I 
have to doe before death, all Icasure to end 
the same seemeth short unto me, yea were 
it but of one houre. Some body, not long 
since turning over my writing tables, found 
by chance a memoriall of something 1 
would have done after my death: I told him 
(as indeed it was true), that l)cing but a 
mile from my house, and in perfect health 
and lustie, I had made haste to write it, 
because I could not assure my self I should 
ever come home in safety : As one that am 
ever batching of mine ownc thoughts, and 
place them ii\my selfe: I am ever prepared 
about that which I may be ; nor can death 
(come when she please) put me in mind of 
any new tljing. A man should ever, as 
much as in him lietli, be ready booted to 
fake his journey, ami above all things, lookc 
he have then nothing to doe but with him- 
selfe. 

Quid brn'i fortes jaculamur trrjo 

MuUar 

To aime why are we ever bold. 

At many things in so short hold ? 

For then we shall have workc sufficient, 
without any more accrease. Some man 
complajneth more that death doth hinder him 
from the assured course of an hoped for 
victorie, than of death it selfe ; another 
cries out, he should give place to her, before 
he have married his daughter, or directed 
the course of his childrens bringing up ; 
another bewaileth he must forgoe his wives 
company ; another moaneth the losse of his 
children, the chiefest commodities of his 
being, I am now by meanes of the mercy 
of in such a taking, that without regret 
or grieving at any worldly matter, I am 


* Hor. 1. ii. Od, xiv. 


prepared to dislodge, whetiswjver he shall 
please to call me : I am every where free ; 
my farewell is soone taken of all my friends, 
except of my selfe. No man did ever pre- 
pare himselfe to quit the world more simply 
, and fully, or more generally spake of all 

■ thoughts of it, than I am fully assured 1 
shall doc. 'I'he deadest deaths are the best, 

j — Miser, 6 miser {aiunt) omnia ade»ti/» 

■ / 'mt dies in/esta tni/ii tot pru mia viUe : * 

() wretch, <) wretch (friemU cry), one day. 

All jijyes of life hath taiie away : 

And the builder, 

" -■ ■ mauent (saith he) opera interruptaf 
I luintrtjue 

Mnrorinn iu^^entes!^ 

'rile workes iirifiiitsht lie, 

« AtiJ wall.*, tlial threatned hie, 

j A man should designe nothing so long 
' afore hand, or at least with such an intent, 
as to passionate himselfe to see the end of 
it ; w'c are all borne to be doing. 

( iojf nioriiir, ivcdiuni so/7>ar et inter optisp 
When dyiii5i I my selfe shall spend, 

Krc li.ilfc my ljiisinc:»->e conic to end, 

I would have a man to be doing, and 
i to prolong his lives offices as much as 
lielh in him, and let death seize upon me 
1 whilest 1 am setting my cabiges, carelesse of 
her dart, but more of my imperfect garden, 
j 1 saw one die, who being at his last gaspe, 

I uncessantly complained against his destinic, 
and that death should so unkindly cut him 
, offan the middest of an historic which he 
ha(r in hand, and was now come to the 
! fifteenth or sixteenth of our Kings. 

' lllud in his rebus mm addunt, nec tibi earrsm, 
j /am desiderium rerum super iusidet uttaP 
' Friends addc not that in this case, now no more 
' Shalt thou desire, or want things wisht before. 

j A man should rid himselfe of these vulgar 
' and hurtful humours. Even as Church- 
; yards were first placed adjoynfng unto 
1 churches, and in the most frequented places 
: of the City, to enure (as Lycurgus said) the 
; common people, women and children, not 
i to be shared at the sight of a dead man, 

I and to the end that continuall spectacle of 
bones, sculs, tombes, graves and burials, 
should forewarne us of our condition, and 
fatall end. 

Quin etiam exhilarare xnris cemdvia cerde 
Mas olitn, et tniscere epulis speciacula dira 
Certantum ferrOt sape et super ipsa eadentum 
Poculat resjPersis fion parco san§^ine mensisP 


* I.UCR. 1. iii. p4a. ' • ViRG, Ain. 1. iv. 88. 

» OvtD. Am, I. ii. El. x. 36 . * Lucr. 1. iii. 944* 

* Syl. Ital. 1. xi. 51. 
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Nay more, the manner was to welcorhe guests. 
And with dire .shewes of slaughter to mix feasts, 
them that fought at sharpe, and with bords 
tainted , 

Of them with much blond, who o*er full cups . 
fainted. 

And even as the i^ig3rptians after their 
feastings and carousings caused a great 
image of death to be brought in and shewed 
to the guests and by-standers, by one that 
cried amud, “ Drinke and be merry, for such 
shalt thou be when thou art dead : " So have 
I learned this custome or lesson, to have 
alwaies death, not only in my imagination, 
but continually in my mouth. And there 
is nothing I desire more to be informed of 
than of the death of men ; that is to say, 
what words, what countenance, and what> 
face they shew at their death ; and in read- 
ing of histories, which 1 so attentively 
observe. It appeareth by the shuffling and 
hudling up of my examples, 1 affect no 
subject so particularly as this. Were I a 
composer of books, I would keepe a register, 
commented of the divers deaths, which in 
teaching men to die, should after teach them 
to live. Dicearcus made one of that title, 
but of another and lesse profitable end. 
Some man will say to mee, the effect exceeds 
the thought so farre, that there is no fence 
so sure, or cunning so certaiiie, but a man 
shall either lose or forget if he come once 
to that point ; let them say what they list ; j 
to premeditate on it, giveth no doubt a 
great advantage : and it is nothing, at the j 
least, to goe so farre without dismay or j 
alteration, or without an ague ? There ■ 
belongs more to it : Nature her selfe leiids 
her hand, and gives us courage. If it be a 
short and violent death, wee have no leisure 
to feare it ; if otherwise, I perceive that 
according as I engage my selfe in sicknesse, 

1 doe naturally fall into some disdaine and 
contempt of life. I finde that I have more 
adoe to digest this resolution, that I shall 
die when 1 am in health, than I have when 
I am troubled with a fever : forsomuch as 
I have no more such fast hold on the com- 
aiodities of life, whereof I begin to lose the 
use and pleasure, and view death in the face 
with a Icssc undanted looke, which makes 
me hope, that the further I goe from that, 
and the nearer I approch to this, so much 
more easily doe I enter in composition for 
their exchange. Even as I have tried in 
many other occurrences, which Cresar 
affirmed, that often some things seeme 
Cheater, being farre from us, tnan if they 
bee neere at hand : I have found that being 
in peif^ health. I have much more beene 
frighted with sicknesse, than wlien I have 
fcU it. The jolUtie wherein I live, the 


pleasure and the strength make the other 
seeme so disproportionable from that, that 
by imagination I amplifie these commodities 
by one moitie, and apprehended them much 
more heavie and burthensome, than I feelc 
them when I have them upon my shoulders. 
The same I hope will happen to me of 
death. Consider we by the ordinary mu- 
tations, and daily declinations which we 
suffer, how Nature deprives us of the sight 
of our losse and empairing : what hath an 
.aged man left him of his youths vigor, and 
of his forepast life ? 

Heu smibus viiof portio quanta f/r.tnet ! ^ 
Alas to men in yearc'i how small 
A part of life is left in all? 

Cossar to a tired and crazed Souldier of 
his guard, who in the open street came to 
him, to beg leave he might cause himselfe 
to he put to death ; viewing his decrepit 
behaviour, answered plesantly; “Docst thou 
thinke to be alive tlten ? ” Were man all at 
once to fall into it, I doc not thinke we should 
be able to be:ire such a change, but being 
faire and gently led on oy her hand, in a 
slow, and as it were unperceived descent, 
by little and little, and step by step, she 
roules us into that miserable state, and day 
by day seckes to acquaint us with it So 
that wln.'n youth fades in us, we feele, nay 
we perceive no shaking or transchange at 
at all in our selves; which in essence and 
veritie is a harder death, than that of a 
languishing and irkesome life, or that of 
age. Forsomuch as the leape from an ill 
being unto a not being, is not so dangerous 
or steepie ; as it is from a delightfull and 
flourishing being unto a painfull and sor- 
rowful! condition. A weake bending, and 
faint stopping bodie hath lesse strength to 
beare and under goe a heavie burden : Ho 
hath our soule. bhe must bee rouzed and 
raised against the violence and force of this 
adversarie. For as it is impossible she 
should take any rest whilest she feareth ; 
whereof if she be assured (which is a thing 
exceeding humane condition) she may boast 
that it is impossible unquietnesse, torment, 
and feare, much lesse the least displeasure 
should lodge in her. 

Pfan vultus iKstantis tyranni 
Mente quatii solida^ mque Auster, 

Dux inquhti turhidus Atirtte^ 
Nec/ulptifMHiis magna Jovis wanut.* 

No urging tyrants threatning face. 

Where minde is found can it displace, 

No troublous wind the rough seas Master, ’ 
Nor joves great hand the thunder-caster.. 


* Cor. Gat. 1. i. i6. 


* Hor. 1. iii. Od> iii* 
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She is hiade Mistris of her passions and 
concupiscence, Lady of indulgence, of 
shame of povertie. and of all fortunes in- 
juries. Let him that can, attaine to this 
advantage : Herein consists the true and 
soveraigne liberty, that affords us meanes 
wherewith to jeast and make a scorne of 
force and injustice, and to deride imprison- 
ment, gives, or fetters. 

- in manicist et 

Compedibus^ S€n>o te subcnstode Untho» 

Ipse Deus simul atqne 7wlatn^ me solvet : opinor^ 
hoc sentititnoriar. Mors ultima linen rerun/ est.^ 
In gyves and fetters I will hamper thee. 

Under a Jayler that shall cruell be : 

Yet, when i will, God me deliver shall. 

He thinkes, 1 shall die : death is end of all. 

Our religion hath had no surer humane 
foundation than the contempt of life. Dis- 
course of reason doth not only call and sum- 
mon us unto it. For why should we feare to 
lose a thing, which being lost, cannot be 
moaned? but also, since we are threatened 
by so many kinds of death, there is no more 
inconvenience to feare them all, than to 
endure one : what matter is it when it 
conimeth, since it is unavoidable ? Socrates 
answered one that told him, “The thirty 
tyrants have condemned thee to death.*' 
“And Nature them,’* said he. What fond- 
nesse is it to carke and care so much, at thiT* 
instant and passage from all e.xemption of 
p^ne and care ? As our birth brought us the 
birth of all things, so shall our death the end 
of all things. Therefore is it as great follie 
to weepe, we shall not live a hundred yeeres 
hence, as to waile we lived not a hundred 
yeeres agoe. “Death is the beginning of 
another life. ’* So wept we, and so much did 
it cost us to enter into this life ; and so did 
we spoile us of our ancient vaile in entring 
into it. Nothing can be grievous that is 
but once. Is it reason so long to fear a 
thing of so short time ? Long life or short 
lift is made all one by death. For long or 
short is not in things that are no more. 
Aristotle saith, there are certaine little 
beasts alongst the river Hyspanis, that live 
but one day ; she which dies at 8 o’clocke 
in the morning, dies in her youth, and she 
that dies at 5 in the afternoon, dies in 
her decrepitude, who of us doth not laugh, 
when we shall see this short moment of 
continuance to be had in consideration of 
good or ill fortune? The most and the 
least is ours, if we compare it with etemitie, 
or equall it to the lasting of mountains, 
rivers, stars, and trees, or any other living 
creature, is not lease ridiculous. But n.ature 
compels us to it. Depart (saith she) out of 


this world, even as you came into It. The 
same wajr you came from death to life, 
returne without passion or amazement, from 
life to death : your death is but a peece of 
the worlds order, and but a parccll' of the 
worlds life. 

in/er se morinles mutua vivnnt^ 

Kt quasi cursores vitae lampad/t tradunt.^ 

Mortal! men live by mutiiali entercourset 

And yeeld their life-torch, as men in a course. 

Shal I not change this goodly contexture of 
things for you ? It is the condition of your 
creation : death is a part of yourselves : you 
flie from yourselves. The being you enjoy 
is equally shared betweene life and death. 
The first day of your birth doth as wcl 
addressc you to die, as to live, 

Prima qutr vitam tiedit, horny ca/psif,* 

The first houre, that to men 
Gave life, strait, cropt it then. 

Xascen/es ntorimur, Jinisque ah origine pendeil^ 
As we are borne we die ; the end 
Doth of th’ origitiall depend. 

All the lime you live, you stcale it from 
death : it is at her charge. The continuall 
worke of your life, is to contrive death : 
you are in deatli, during the time you con- 
tinue in life : for, you are after death, when 
you are no longer living. Or if you bad 
rather have it so, you are dead after life : 
but during life, you are still dying: and 
death doth more rudely touch the dying 
than the dead, and more lively and essen- 
tially. If you have profited by life, you have 
also beene fed thereby, depart then satisfied. 

Cur non ut pientts vifee cotwiva recedis ^ * 
Why like a full-fed guest, 

Depart you not to rest ? 

If you have not knowne how to make 
use of it : if it were unprofitable to you, 
what need you care to have lost it ? to what 
end would you enjoy it longer ? 

——enr ampiius adders quarts 
Rursiim quod pereat male, et ingratuta occidat 
omne t * 

Why secke you more to gaine, wh.at must 
againe 

All perish ill, and passe with griefe or paine? 

Life in itselfe is neither good nor evill *. 
it is the place of good or evill, according as 
you prepare it for them. And if you have 
lived one day, you have scene all : one day 
is equal to all other dales. There is no 
other light, there is no other night. This 


’ Lucket. ii. 74, 77. » Sek. Her. Sur. chor. ni; 
3 MANiL.w'lf/. 1. IV. ♦ bfCRET. 1. lit. 989? 

* LutKBT. 1. lit. 9^9. 
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Sunne. this Moone, these Starres, and tlii 
disposition, is the very same which you 
forefathers enjoyed, and which shall als 
entertaine your posteritie. 

Nfin rtliunt videre patres^ aliumve nepotes 
Aspicient.'^ 

No other saw otir Sires of old. 

No other shall their sonnes behold. 

And if the worst happen, the distribution 
and varietie of all the acts of my comedie, 
is performed in one years. If you have 
observed the course of my foure Seasons ; 
they containe the infancie, the youth, the 
viriltie, and the old age of the world. He 
hath plaied his part : he knowes no other 
wilinesse belonging to it, but to begin 
againe, it will ever be the same, and no 
other. 

I’ersnuiur ibidem ^ atque insumus usque p 

We still ill one place turne about. 

Still there we arc, now in, now out. 

Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitur annus. ^ 
The yrare into it selfe is cast 
By those same steps, that it hath past. 

I am not purposed to devise you other 
new sports. 

Nam tibi praterea quod tnachiner, inveniam^ 
quo 

Quod placed nihil est ; eadetn sunt omnia 
sentper. ^ 

Klse nothing, that I can devise or frame, 

Can please thcc, for all things arc still the same. 

Make roonie for others, as others have 
done for you. Kqualitie is the chiefe 
ground-worke of equitie, who can complaine 
to be comprehended where all are con- 
tained ? So may you live long enough, you 
shall never diminish anything from the time 
you have to die : it is bootlesse ; so long 
shall you continue in that state which you 
fearc, as if you had died being in your swath- 
ing-clothes, and when you w'cre sucking. 


si Nor shall you wish for life, which you so 
much desire. 

Nec sibi enim quisquam turn se viiamqtte 
requirit^ 

Nee desiderium Hostri nos t 0 icii ultum^ 
For then none for himselfe himsetfe- or life 
requires : 

Nor are we of our selves alTected with desires. 

Death is lesse to be feared than nothing, 
if there were anything lesse than nothing. 

multo mortem minus ad nos esse pv 

* tanduiUt 

i Si minus esse potest quamquod nihil esse 
t vide$nus.^ 

I Death is much less to us, we ought estceme. 

If lesse may be, than what doth nothing seeme. 

Nor alive, nor dead, it doth concern you 
nothing. Alive because you are : Dead, 
because you arc no more. Moreover, no 
man dies before his houre. The time you 
leave behinde was no more yours than that 
which was before your birth, and coii- 
cerncth you no more. 

Kespice enim quant nil ad nos anieacta 
7 ’etHstas 

Temporisteterni fuerit.^ 

For markc, how all antiquitie foregone 
Of all time ere we were, to us was none. 

Wheresoever your life ended, there is it 
all. The protit of life consists not in tlte 
I space, but rather in the use. Some man 
I liath lived lung, that hath a short litlr. 

1 Follow it whilst you have time. It con- 
sists not in number of yeeres, but in your 
> will, that you have lived long enough. 

I Did you thinke you should never come to 
j the place, where you w'erc still going ? 
There is no way but hath an end. And if 
I company may solace you, doth not the 
j whole world w alke the same path ? 

Omnia fe^ vita perfunctay sequenturP 

Life past, all thiug.s at last 
Shall follow thee as thou hast past. 


— — licet y quot vis, 7 /ivendo vincere secla. 
Mors aferna tamen, nihilominus ilia manebitP 
Though yeares vou live, as many as you will, 
Death is eternafl, death remaineth still. 

And I will so please you, that you shall 
have no discontent. 


Doc not all things move as you doe, or 
keepe your course? Is there any thing 
grows not old together with yourselfe? A 
thousand men, a thousand beasts, and a 
thousand other creatures die in the very 
instant that you die. 


In 7 jera ttescis nullum /ore morte alium te, 
Qui Possit vivus tibi te iugere peremptum, 
Stansque jaceniem.^ 

Thou know’st not there shall be not other thou. 
When thou art dead indeed, that can tell how 
Alive to Waite thee dying. 

Standing to watle thee lying. 


Nam nox nulla diem, neque noctem aurora 
sequuta est. 

One non audierit mistus vagitibus eegris 
Plonittts, mortis comites et/uneris airiP 
No night ensued day light ; no morning fol- 
lowed night, 

Which heard not moaning mixt with uck-mens 
groaning, 
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With deaths and funerals joyned was that ; 
moaning. 

To what end recoile you from it. if you 
cannot goe backe. You have scene many 
who have found good in death, ending 
thereby many many miseries. But have 
you scene any that hath received hurt there- 
by? Tlierefore it is meere simplicitie to 
condcnine a thing you never approve, 
neither by yoursclfe nor any other. Why 1 
doest thou comphiine of me and of destinie ? | 
l>oe we offer thee any wrong? is it for thee ! 
to direct us, or for us to goveriie ti.ee? j 
Although thy age be not come to her period, | 
thy life is. *A little man is a whole man as ; 
well as a great man. Neither men nor j 
their lives are measured by the Ell. Chiron ' 
refused iinmortalitie, being informed of the j 
conditions thereof, even by the God of time I 
and of continuance, Saturne his father, j 
bnagino truly how much an ever-during life i 
would be lesse tolerable and more painfull to 
a man, than is the life which I have given 
him. Had you not death you would then 
uncessantly curse, and cry out against me, 
that I had deprived you of it, I have 
of purpo.se and unwittingly blended sonic 
bitternesse amongst it, that so seeing the 
conimoditie of its use, I might hinder you 
from over-greedily embracing, or indis- 
creetly calling for it. To continue in this 
tnoderation, that is, neither to tly from life 
nor to nin to death (which I retiuire of you) 

I have tempered both the one and other 
betweene sweetnes and sowrenes. I first 
taught Tliales, the chiefest of your Sages and 
Wisemen, that to live and die were indif- 
ferent, which made him answer one very 
wisely, who asked him wherefore he died 
not : “ Beciiuse. " said he, “it is indifferent. 
The water, the earth, the aire, the fire, and 
other members of this my universe, are no 
more the instniments of thy life than of thy 
death. Why fearest thou thy last day? 
He is no more guiltie, and conferreth no 
more to thy death, than any of the others. I 
It is not the last step that causeth weariness : ; 
it only declares it. All daies march towards 
death, only the last comes to it." Ikihold ' 
heere the good precepts of our universall 
mother Nature, I have oftentimes be- ' 
thought my self whence it proceedeth, that , 
in times of warre, the visage of death I 
(whether wee see it in us or in others) | 
seemeth without all comparison much lesse i 
dreadful and terrible unto us. than in our 
bouses, or in our beds, otherwise it should 
be an armie of Physitians and whiners, and 
she ever being one, there must needs bee 
much more assurance amongst countric- 
people and of base condition, than in others. 

I verily believe, these fearcblU lookes, and ' 


astonishing countenances wlierewith we 
encompass it, are tho.se that more amaze 
and terrifie us than death : a new forme 
of life ; the out cries of mothers ; the wailing 
of women and children ; the visitation of 
disniaid and swouning friends ; the assist- 
ance of a number of pale-looking, distracted, 
and whining servants ; a darke chamber : 
tapers burning round about ; our couch 
bt^set round with Physitians and Preachers ; 
and to conclude, nothing but horror and 
astonishment on every sitle of us : are wee 
not already dead and buried ? 'I’he very 
children are afraid of their friends, when 
they sec them masked ; and so are we. 'I'he 
inaske must as well be taken from things 
as from men, which being removed, we shall 
find nothing hid under it, but the very same 
death, that a seely varlet. or a simple maid- 
servant, diti latterly suft'er without amuze- 
iiient or b are. Happie is that death which 
takes all leasure fioin the pri'paratioiJS of 
such an etjuipage. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Of the force 0/ Imaginatiou, 

^ strong imagination begotteth chance," 
say lt.*arned clearks, I am one of ihost* 
that feele .a very great conflict and power of 
imagination. All men are shockt therewiih, 
and some overthrowne by it. 'Phe impression 
of it pierceth me, and for want of strength to 
resist her, my endevour to avoid it. I could 
live with the only assistance of holy and 
merry-hearted men. The sight of others an- 
guishes doth sensibly drive me into anguish ; 
and my .sense hath often usurped the sense 
of a third man. If one cough continually, 
f he provokes my lungs and throat. I am 
j more unwilling to visit the sicke dutie doth 
engage me unto, than tho.se to whom I am 
little Ijeholding, and regard least. I appre- 
hend the evill which 1 studie, and place it 
in me. I deeme it not strange that she brings 
both agues and death to such as give her 
scope to worke her wil, and applaud her. 
Simon 'rhomas was a great Physitian in his 
daie.s. I remember upon a time comming by 
chance to visit a rich old roan that dwelt in 
Tholou.se, and who was troubled with the 
cough of the lungs, who discoursing with 
the said Simon Thomas of the meanes of 
his recoverie, he told him, that one of the 
best was, to give me occasion to be delighted 
in his companie, and that fixing his eyes 
upon the livelinc.'is and freshness of my face 
and setting his thoughts upon thejoljtie and 
vigor, whcrew'ith my youthful age did th^i^ 
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flourish* and filling all his senses with my 
flourishing estate, his habitude might there- 
by be amended, and his health recovered. 
But he forgot to say, that mine might also 
be empaired and infected. Gallus Vibius 
did so well enure his minde to comprehend 
the essence and motions of folly, that he so 
transported his judgement from out his seat, 
as he could never, afterwards bring it to his 
right place againe ; and might rightly 
l)o;ist to have become a foole through 
wisdome. Some there are, that through 
fearc anticipate the hang-mans Ixind ; as he 
did, whose friends having obcaim^ his 
pardon, and putting away the cloth where- 
with he was boodwinkt, that he might 
heare it read, was found starke dead upon 
the scaffold, wounded only by the stroke of 
imagination. Wee sweat, we shake, we 
grow pale, and we blush at the motions of 
our imaginations ; and wallowing in our 
beds we feele our bodies agitated and 
turmoiled at their apprehensions, yea in such 
manner as sometimes we are ready to yeeld | 
up the spirit. And burning youtli (although 
asleepc) is often therewith so possessed and I 
enfolded, that dreaming it doth satisfy and I 
enjoy lier amorous desires. 

■ /V quasi transact is scepe oiufuluP fci>u* pro' 
fundaut * 

Flumiuis ingenies /Ittcius^ vcshmque cruen- 
Unt} 

And if all things were done, they powre foorth 
streames, 

And bloodie their night-garment in their dreames. 

And although it be not strange to see 
some men have homes growing upon their 
head in one night, that had none w hen they 
went to bed : notwithstanding the fortune or 
success of Cyppus King of Italic is memo- 
rable, who because the day before he had 
with earnest affection assisted and beene 
attentive at a bul-baieing, and having all 
night long dreamed of homes in his head, 
by the very force of imagination brought 
them forth the next morning in his forehead. 
An earnest passion gave the son of Croesus 
his voice, w'hich Nature had denied him. 
And Antiochus got an ague, by the excellent 
beautie of Siratonice so deeply imprinted in 
his minde. Plinie reporteth to have scene 
Lucius Cossitius upon his marriage day to 
have beene txansformed from a woman to a 
man. Pontanus and others recount the 
like metamorphosies to have hapned in 
Italic these ages past ; And through a 
vehement desire of him and his mother. 

Vot^ puer solvit t quefeentiua vovetat iphisP 

I^ts a boy, the vowes then paid, 

Which he vow*d when he was a maid. 

t h iv* loaj. * Qyip, Met. I, ix, 794. 


My selfe traveling on a time by Viiry in 
France, hapned to see a man, whom the 
Bishop of Soissons had in conflrmation, 
named Germane, and all the inhabitants 
thereabout have both knowne and seene to 
be a woman-childe, untill she was two and 
twentie yeares of age, called by the name 
of Marie. He was, when I saw him, of 
good yeares, and had a long beard, and 
was yet unmarried. He saith, that upon a 
time, leaping, and straining himselfe to 
overleape another, he wot not how, but 
where before he was a woman, he suddenly 
felt the instrument of a man to conic out of 
him ; and to this day the maidens of that 
towne and countrie have a song in use, by 
wliich they warne one another, when they 
are leaping, not to straine themselves over- 
much, or open their legs too wide, for feare 
they should bee turned to boies, as Marie 
Germane was. It is no great wonder, that 
such accidents doe often happen, for if 
imagination have power in such things, it 
is so continually annexed, and so forcibly 
fastened to this subject, that lest she should 
so often fall into the relaps of the same 
thought, and sharpnesse of desire, it is 
better one time for all to incorporate this 
virile part unto wenches. Some will not 
sticke to ascribe the scarres of King Dago- 
bert, or the cicatrices of Saint Francis 
unto the power of Imagination. Othersome 
will say, that by the force of it, bodies are 
sometimes removed from their places. And 
Celsus reports of a Priest, whose soule was 
ravished into such an extosie, that for a long 
time the body remained void of all respira- 
tion and sense. Saint Augustine speakeith 
of another, who if hee but heard any lament- 
able and wailsfuU cries, would suddenly 
fall into a swone, and bee so forcibly carried 
from himselfe, that did any chide and braule 
never so loud, pinch and thumpe him never 
so much, he could not be made to stirre, 
untill hee came to himselfe againe. Then 
w'ould he say, lie had heard sundry strange 
voyces, comming as it w’ere from a farre, 
and perceiving his pinches and bruses, 
wondered at them. And that it was not an 
obstinate conceit, or wilful! humour in him, 
or agairist his feeling sense, it plainly ap- 
peared by this, because during his extasie, 
he seemed to have neither pulse nor breath. 
It is very likely that the principall credit of 
visions, of enchantments, and such extra- 
ordinary effects, proceedeth from the powet 
of imaginations, working especially m the 
inindes of the vulgar ^ort, as the weakest 
and seeliest, whose conceit and beleefe is 
so seised upon, that they imagine to see 
what they see not,. I am yet in doubt, 
these pleasant bonds, \yhere\\ith world 
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is so fettered, and France so pestered, that as I could, and desired her to relie upon 
nothing else is spoken of, are haply but the me : I had by chance a peece of golden 
impressions of apprehension, and effects of plate in my trunke. wherein were ingraven 
feare. For I know by experience, that certaine celestiall figures good against the 
some one, for whom I may as well answer Sunne-beames. and for the head>aeh. being 
as for my selfe, and in whom no manner of fitly laid upon the suture of the head : and 
suspition either of weaknesse or enchant- that it might the better be kept there, it 
ment might fall, hearing a companion of was sewed to a nband, to be fastened under 
his make report of an extraordinary faint the chin. A fond doting conceit, and cosin- 
sowning, wherein he was fallen, at such a ! germane to that we now speake of. James 
time as he least looked for it, and wrought Peletier had whilest he lived in my house 
him no small shame, whereupon the horrour bestowed that singular gift upon mee ; 1 
of his report did so strongly strike his im- advised my selfe to put it to some use, and 
agination, as he ranne the same fortune, • told the Earle, he might haply be in danger, 
and fell into a like drooping : And was and come to some misfortune as others had 
thence forward subject to fall into like fits : | done, the rather because some were present. 
So did the passionate remembrance of his , that would not sticke to procure him some 
inconvenience possesse and tyrannize him ; ‘ ill lucke, and which was worse, some spite- 
but his fond doting was in time remedied j full shame ; but neverthelesse I willed him 
by another kinde of raving. For himselfe I boldly to go to bed : For I would shew him 
avowing and publishing aforehand the infir- 1 the part of a true friend, and in his need, 
mitie he was subject unto, the contention 1 spare not for his good to employ a miracle, 
of his soule was solaced upon this, that I wliich was in my power ; alwait^ provided, 
bearing his evil as expected, his dutie that on his honour he would promise me 
thereby diminished, and he grieved lesse faithfully to kcepc it very secret ; which was 
therCat. And when at his choice, he hath only, that when about mid-night he should 
had law and power (his thought being have his candle brought him, if he had had 
cleered and unmasked, his body finding it no good succcssc in his busincsse, he should 
selfe in his right due place) to make the make such and such a signe to me. It fel 
same to be felt, seized upon, and appre- out, his mind was so quailed, and his eares 
hended by others knowledge : he hath fully so dulled, that by reason of the bond where- 
and perfectly recovered himselfe. If a man with the trouble of his imagination had tied 
have once beene capable, he cannot after- him, hee could not run ou poste : and .at 
ward be incapable, except by a just and the houre appointed, made the signe agreed 
absolute weaknesse. Such a mischief is | upon betweene us, I came and whispered 
not to be feared, but in the enterprises him in the eare, that under pretence to put 
where our minde is beyoiid all measure bent us all out of his cJiamber, he should rise 
with desire and respect ; and chiefly where out of his bed, and in jesting manner take 
opportunitie comes unexpected, and requires my night-gowne which I had on, and put 
a sudden dispatch. There is no mcanes for it upon himselfe (which he might well doe, 
a man to recover himselfe from his trouble ; because w ee were much of one stature) and 
I know some, who have found to come unto keepe it 011 till he bad performed iny ap- 
it with their bodies as it were halfe glutted poiiitinent^ which was, that when we should 
else-where, thereby to stupifie or allay the be gone out of the Chamber, he should 
heat of that furie, and who through age, withdraw himselfe to make water, and using 
finde themselves lesse unable, by how much certraine jestures I had shewed him, speake 
more they be lesse able : And another, who such words thrice over. And every time hee 
hath also found good, in that a friend of spake them he should girt the ribband, 
his assured him to bee provided with a which I put into his hands, and very carc- 
counter-battery of forcible enchantments, to fully place the plate thereto fastened, just 
preserve him in any such conflict : It is not upon his kidneyes, and the whole figure, in 
amisse I relate how it was. An Earle of such a posture. All which when he had 
very good place, with whom I was familiarly accordingly done, and the last time so 
acquainted, being married to a very faire fastened the ribband, that it might neither 
Lady, who. had long beene solicited for love he untide nor stirred from his place, he 
by otte assisting at tlie wedding, did greatly should then boldly and confidently returne 
trouble his friends ; but most of all an old to his charge, and not forget to spread my 
Lady his kins-woman, who was chiefe at night-gowne upon his bed, but so as it 
the marriage, and in whose house it was might cover them both. These fopperies 
solemnized, as she that much feared such are the chiefe of the effect. Our thought 
sorceries and witchcrafts : which shee gave being unable so to free it selfe, but 5ome 
me? to I corof^tt '1 her '■rr.'n'/e rri<*nros wM) pr'>c»’ed fro'n 
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abstruse learning : There inanitie gives 
them weight and credit. To conclude, it 
is nr^ost certaine, my Characters proved 
more venerian than solare, more in action 
than in prohibition. It was a ready and 
curious humour drew me to this effect, farre 
from my nature. I am an enemie to craft ie 
and fained actions, and hate all suttletic in 
my hands, not only recreative, but also 
profitable. If the action be not vicious, the 
course unto it is faultie. Amasis King of 
Aigypt, tooke to wife I..aodice, a very beau- 
teous young virgin of Greece, and he that 
before had in every other place found and 
shewed himselfe a lustie gallant, found 
liimselfe so short, when he came to grapple 
with her, that he threatned to kill her, 
supposing it had becne some charme or 
sorcerie. As in all things that consist in 
the fantasie, she addrest him to devotion. 
And having made his vowes and promises 
to Venus, he found himselfe divinely freed, 
even from the first night of Iiis oblations 
and sacrifices. Now they wrong us, to 
receive and admit us with their wanton, 
squeamish, quarellous countenances, whidi 
setting us afire, extinguish us. 

Pythagoras his neece was wont to say, 
That a woman which lies with a man 
ought, together with her petie-coate, leave 
off all bashfulnesse, and with her petie-coate, 
take the same againe. The minde of the 
assailant molested with sundry different 
alarums, is easily dismaid. And he whom 
imagination hath once made to suffer this 
shame (and she hath caused the same to 
be felt but in the first acquaintances ; be- 
cause they are then biirning and violent, 
and in the first acquaintance and comming 
together, or triall a man gives of himselfe, 
he is much more afraid and quaint to misse 
the marke ho shoots at) having begun ill 
he fals into an ague or spite of this accident, 
which afterward continueth in succeeding 
occasions. Married men, because time is 
at their command, and they may go to it 
when they list, ought never to presse or 
importune their enterprise, unlesse they be 
readie. And it is better undwcently to fade 
in hanseling the nuptiall bed, full of agitation 
and fits, by waiting for some or other fit- 
ter occasion, and more private opportunitie, 
less sudden and alarmed, than to fall into a 
perpetual miserie, by apprehending an 
astonishment and desperation of the first 
refusall. Before possession taken, a patient 
ought by sallies, and divers times, lightly 
assa^ ana offer himselfe without vexing or 
opinia$ing himselfe, definitively to convince 
himselfe. Such as know their members 
docile .'tnd tractable by nature, let them 
only endevour to countcrcosin their fsmtasje, 


Men have reason to checke the indocile 
libertie of this member, for so importunately 
insinuating himselfe when we have no need, 
of him, and so importunately, or as I may SJiy 
impertinently failing, at what time we have 
most need of him ; and so imperiously con- 
testing by his authority with our will, 
refusing with such fiercenes and obstinacie 
oiu solicitations both mentall and manuall. 
Neverthelesse if a man inasmuch as he doth 
gormandize and devour his rebellion, and 
drawes a triall by his condemnation, would 
ptay me for to plead his cause, I would per- 
adventure make other of our members to 
be .snsixjcted to have (in envy of his im- 
portance, and swectnesseofhis use) devised 
this imposture, and framed this set quarrell 
against him, and by some malicious complot 
armed the world against him, enviously 
charging him alone with a fault common to 
them all. For I referre to your thought, 
whether there be any one particular part of 
our body that doth not sometimes refuse 
her particular operation to our will and wish, 
and that doth not often exercise and practise 
against our will. All of them have their 
proper passions, which without any leave of 
ours doe either awaken or lull them ttsleepe. 
How often doc the forced motions and 
changes of our faces witnesse the secretest 
and most lurking thoughts we have, and 
bewray them to by-standers? The same 
cause that doth animate this member, doth 
also, unwitting to us, embolden our heart , 
our lungs, and our pulses.' The sight of a 
pleasing object, reflecting imperceptibly on 
us, the flame of a contagious or aguish 
emotion. Is there nought besides these 
muscles and veines, that rise and fall with- 
out the consent, not only of our will, but 
also of our thought ? We cannot command 
our haire to stand on end, nor our skinne to 
startle for desire or feare. Our hands are 
often carried where we direct them not. 
Our tongue and voice are sometimes to 
seeke of their faculties, the one loseth her 
speech, the other her nimblenesse Even 
when we have nothing to feed upon, we 
w'ould willingly forbid it : the appetites to 
eat, or list to drinke, doe not leave to move 
the parts subject to them, even as this other 
appetite, and so, though it be out of season, 
forsaketh us, when he thinks good. Those 
instruments that serve to discharge the belly, 
have their proper compressions and dilata- 
tions, besides our intent, and against our 
meaning, as these are destined to discharge 
the kidneis. And that which, the better to 
authorize our wills power, Saint Augustin 
alleageth, to have scene one, who could at 
all times command his posterior, to let as 
many scapes as he would, and which Vives 
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endearetli by the example of an other in his 
dales, who could let tunable and organized 
ones, following the tune of any voice pro- 
pounded into his eares, inferreth the pure 
obedience of that member : than which none 
is commonly more indiscreet and tumultuous. 
Seeing my selfe know one so skittish and 
mutinous, that these fortie yeares keepes his 
master in such awe, that, will he or nill he, 
he will with a continuall breath, constant 
and unintermitted custome breake winde at 
his pleasure, and so brings him to his grave. 
And would to God 1 knew it but by histories, 
how that many times our belly, being 
restrained thereof, brings us even to the 
gates of a pining and languishing death ; 
And that the Emperour, who gave us free 
le.ave to vent at all times, and every where, 
had also given us the power to doe it. But 
our will, by whose privilege we advance this 
reproch, how much more likely, and con- 
sonant to trueth may we tax it of reljcllion, 
and accuse it of sedition, by reason of its 
ujirulines.se and disobedience. Will shee 
at ail times doe that which we would have 
her willingly to doe? Is shee not often 
willing to elTect that which we forbid her 
to desire? and that to our manifest prejudice 
and dammage ? Doth she suffer herselfe 
to be directed by the conclusions of our 
reason? To conclude, I would urge in 
defence of my client, that it would please 
the judges to consider, that concerning this 
matter, his cause being inseparably con- 
joyned to a comfort, and indistinctly ; yet 
will not a man addresse himselfe but to him, 
both by the arguments and charges, which 
can no way appertaine to his said consort. 
For, his effect is indeed sometime imiior- 
tunately to invite, but to refuse never : and 
also to invite silently and quietly. 'J'here- 
fore is the saweinesse and illegalitie of the 
accusers scene. Howsoever it be, protesting 
that advocates and judges may wrangle, 
contend, and give sentence, what and how' 
they please. Nature will in the meane time 
follow her course ; who, had she enrliied 
this member with any particular privilege, 
yet had she done but right, and sliewed but 
reason. Author of the only immortall 
worke of. mortall man. Divine worke 
according to Socrates; and love, desire of 
immortalitic, and immortall Damon him- 
selfe. Some man peradventure, by the 
effects of imaginatiou leaveth the pox or 
kings evilt heere, which his companion 
carrieth into Spaine againe : loe heere why 
in sqch cases men are accustomed to require 
n pri^ared minde, wherefore doe physicians 
labour and pnictise before hand the conceit 
and credence of their patients, with so many 
false promises of their recoverio anil he^hli, 


unlesse it be that the effect of imagination 
may 'supple and prepare the Imposture of 
their decoction ? They knew that one of 
their trades- masters hath left written, how 
some men have been found, in whom the 
only sight of a potion hath wrought hi.s due 
oi^eration ; All which humor or caprice is 
now come into my minde, upon the report 
which an apothecarie, whilome a servant in 
my fathers house, was wont to tell me, a 
man by knowledge simple, and by birth a 
Switzer ; a nation little vaine-glorioiw, and 
not much given to lying, which was, that 
for a long time he had knowne a merchant in 
'Iliolouse, sickish, and much troubled w'ith 
the stone, and who often had need of 
glisters, who according to the fits and 
occurrences of his evill, caused them diversly 
to be prescribed by physitians. W’^hich 
being brought him, no accustomed forme to 
them belonging was omitted, and w'ould 
often taste whether they were too hot, and 
view them well, and lying along upon his bed, 
on his bellie.and all complements performed, 
only injection e.xcepted, which ceremony 
ended, the apothecarie gone, and the patient 
lying in his bed, even as if he had received a 
glister indeed, he found and felt the very 
same effect which they doe that have effect- 
ually taken them. And if the physitian saw 
it had not wrought sufficiently, he would 
accordingly give him two or three more in 
the same manner. My w'itne.sse protesteth, 
that the .sicke mans wife, to save charge.s 
(for he paid for them as if he had njceivcd 
tluiin) having sometimes assaid to maki; 
them onely with hike w'arnie water, the 
effect discovered the craft, and being found 
not to worke at all, they were forced to ret urn e 
to the former, and use the apothecarie. A 
woman supposing to have swallowed a pi nne 
with her bread, "cried and vexed her-selfe, 
even as if she had felt an intolerable paiiu; 
in her throat, where she imagined the same 
to sticke ; but because there appeared 
neither swelling or alteration, a skilful! man 
deeming it to be but a fantasie conceived, 
or opinion, apprehended by eating of some 
gretty peece of bread, which haply might 
pricke her in the swallow* made her to 
vomit, and unknowne to her, cast a pin in 
that which she had vomited. Which the 
woman perceiving, and imagining sfie had 
cast tlie same, was presently eased of her 
paiiie. I have knowne a gentleman, who 
having feasted a company of very honest 
, gentlemen and gentlewomen, in his owne 
house, by way of sport, and in jest, boasted 
two or three dales after (for there was no 
such thing) that he had made them eat of a 
baked cat ; whereat the gentlewoman of ihe 
comnanie apprehended m»cIi hoiTor, th^t 
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falling into a violent ague and diitenipcr of bird fell downe as dead in the cat’s pawes* 
her stomacke, she could by no meanes be either drunken by his owne strong imagina> 
recovered. Even brute beasts, as well as tion, or drawne by some attractive power of 
we, are scene to be subject to the power of the cat. Those that love hawking, have 
imagination ; witnesse some dogs, who for haply heard the Falkner tale, who earnestly 
sorrow of their masters death are seene to fixing his sight upon a kite In the aire, laid 
die, and whom we ordinarily see to startle a wager that with the only force ofhistooke, 
and barke in their sleep, and horses to he would make it come stooping downe to 
neigh and struggle. But all this may be the ground, and as some report did it many 
referred to the narrow future of the spirit times. The histories I borrow, I referre to 
and the body, entercommunicating their the consciences of those I take them from, 
fortunes one unto another. It is another The discourses are mine, and hold together 


thing, that imagination doth sometimes 
worke, not only against her owne body, 
but also against that of others. And even 
as one body ejecteth a disease to his 
neighbour, as doth evidently appeare by 
tlie plague, pox, or sore eies, that goe 
from one to anotlier : 

Dum spectnni oculi hfsos, lipdutttur et ipsi: 

Muliaque corporibits tmnsitione tioceni^ 

ICics become sore, while they looke on sore eies : 

lly passage many ills our liinmes surprise. 

Likewise the imagination moved and 
tossed by some vcheniL'iice, doth cast some 
darts, tfiat may offend a strange object. 
Antiquitie hath held, tliat certaine women of 
Scithia, being provoked and vexed against 
some men, had the power to kill them only 
with their looke. The tortoises and the 
estriges hatch their egges with their looks 
only, a signe that they have some ejacula- 
tive vertue. And concerning witches they 
are said to have offensive and harme- 
working eies. 

Nescioq%ns ietteros ocultis mihi Jiiscluat ag^nos,^ 
My tender Lambs I cannot see. 

By what bad eie, bewitched bo. 

Magitians are but ill respondents for me. 
So it is, that by experience wee see women 
to transferre divei;s markes of their fantasies, 
unto children they beare in their wombes ; 
witnes she that brought forth a blacke-a- 
more. There was also presented unto 
Charles, King of Bohemia, an ICmperour, a 
young girle, borne about Pisa, all shagd and 
hairy over and over, which her mother said, 
to have beene conceived so, by reason of an 
image of Saint John Baptist, that was so 
painted, and hung over her bed. That the 
like is in besisis, is witnessed by Jacob’s 
sheep, and also by partridges and hares, 
that grow white by tlie snow upon nioun- 
taines. There was lately seene a cat about 
my owne house, so earnestly eyeing a bird, 
sitting upon a tree, that he seeing the cat, 
they both so wistly fixed their looks one 
upon another, so long, that at last the 

* Ovro, Am A. «. 219. 


by the proofe of reason, not of experiences : 
each man may adde his e.\ample to tlieOi : 
and who hath none, considering the num- 
ber and varietie of accidents, let him not 
leave to tliink, there are store of them. If I 
come not well for my selfe, let another come 
for me. So in the studie wherein I treat of 
our manners and motions, the fabulous 
I testimonies, aUvaics provided they be likely 
i and possible, may serve to the purpose, as 
I well as the tnie, whether it hapned or no, 

I be it at komc or at Paris, to Job nor Peter, 

' it is alwaies a tricke of humane capacitie, of 
which I am profitably advised by tliis report. 

I see it and reape profit by it,' as well in 
shadow as in bodie. And in divers lessons 
that often histories afford, I commonly 
make use of that which is most rare and 
memorable. Some writers there are whose 
end is but to relate the events. Mine, if I 
could attaine to it, should be to declare 
what nuiy come to passe, touching the same. 
It is justly allowed in schooles, to suppose 
similitudes, when they have none. Yet doe 
not 1 so, and concerning that point, in 
superstitious religion, I exceed all historical! 
credit. To the examples I here set downe, 
of what I have read, heard done, or scene, 
I have forbid my selfe so much as to dare to 
change the least, or alter the idlest circum- 
stances. My conscience doth not falsifie the 
least jot. 1 wot not whether my insight doth. 
Concerning this subject I doe sometimes 
enter into conceit, that it may well become 
a divine, a philosopher, or rather men of 
exquisite conscience, and exact wisdome, to 
write histories. How can they otherwise 
engage their credit upon a popular reputa- 
tion? How can they answer for the 
thoughts of unknowne persons ? And make 
their bare conjectures passe for Ciiirent pay- 
ment ? Of the actions of divers members, 
acted in their presence, they would refuse to 
beare witness of them, if *bv a judge they 
were put to their corporati oath. And 
there is no man so fomiliarly knowne to 
them, of whose inward intention thev would 
undertake to answer at full I hold it lesse 
hazardous to write of things past than pre- 
sent ; forasmuch as the writer is not bound 
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to give account but of a borrowed trueth. 
Some perswade mee to write the affaires of 
my time, imagining I can see them with a 
sight lesse blinded with passion, than other 
men, and perhaps neerer, bjr reason of the 
accesse which fortune hath ^ven me to the 
chicfest of divers factions. But they will not 
say, how for the glory of Salust, I would not 
take the paines ; as one that am a vowed 
enemy of observance, to assiduitie, and to 
constancie, and that there is nothing so 
contrarie to my style as a continued narra- 
tion. 1 doe so often for want of breath 
breake off and interrupt my selfe. I have 
neither composition nor explication of any 
worth. 1 am as ignorant as a childe of the 
phrases and vowels belonging to common 
things. And therefore have I attempted fo 
say what I can, accommodating the matter 
to my power. Should 1 take any man for a 
guide, my measure might differ from his. 
For, my libertie being so farre, I might 
haply publish judgements, agreeing with 
me, and consonant to reason, yet unlawfull 
and punishable. Plutarke would peradven- 
ture t<rfl us of that which he had written, 
that it is the worke of others, that his ex- 
amples arc in all and everie where true, that 
they are profitable to posteritie, and pre- 
sented with a lustre, that lights and directs 
us unto vertue, and that is his worke. It is 
not dangerous, as in a medicinable drug, 
whether an old talc or report, be it thus or 
thus, so or so. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

The profit of one man is the dammage of 
another, 

D EMADES the Athenian condemned 
a man of the Citie, whose trade was 
to sell such necessaries as belonged 
to burials, under colour, hee asked too 
much profit for them : and that such profit 
could not come unto him without the deatli 
of many people. This judgement seemeth 
to be ill taken, because no man profiteth but 
by the losse of others : by which reason a 
man. should condemne all manner of gainc. 
The Merchant thrives not but by the licen- 
tiousnesse of youth ; the Husbandman by 
dearth of come ; the Architect but by the 
mine of houses ; the Lawyer by suits and 
controversies betweene men: Honour it 
selfe, and practice of religious ministers, is 
drawne from our death and vices. “No 
physitian delighteth in the health of his 
owne friend," saith the ancient Greoke 
Coi))ike: “ nor uu .''ivuldicr is pleased with 


the peace of liis citic, and so of the rest." 
And which is worse, let every man sotmd 
his owne conscience, hee shall finde that 
our inward desires are for the most part 
nourished and bred in us by tiie losse and 
hurt of others ; which when I considered, 
I began to thinke how Nature cloth not 
gainesay herselfe in this, concerning her 
genemll i3olicie: for Physitians hold that 
“The birth, increase, and augmentation of 
everything, is the alteration and corruption 
of another." 

Nam q node unque suis mutatum Jinibus exit, 
Continud hoc mors est itlius, quod fuit ante.^ 
Whatever from it’s bounds doth changed passe, 
Tluit strait is dculli of that which erst it was. 


CHAPTER XXI I. 

Of Customc, and hoao a received law should 
not easily be changed, 

M y opinion is, that hee conceived 
aright of the force of ciistomc that 
first invented this tale ; how a 
country woman having enured herselfe to 
cherish and beare a young calfe in her 
armes, which continuing, shee got aiich a 
cuslome. that when he grew to Ixj a great 
oxe, shee carried him still in her annes. 
I ’or truly “ Custome is a violent and deceiv- 
itig schoole-mistris," She by little and little, 
and as it were by stealth, cstablisheth the 
foot of her authoritic in us ; by which mild 
and gentle beginning, if once by the aid of 
time it have selled and planted the same 
in us, it will soone discover a furious and 
tyrannicall countenance unto us ; against 
which we have no more the libertie to lift so 
much as our eies : wee may plainly see her 
upon every occasion to force the rules of 
Nature : Vsvs eficacissimus rerum omnium 
magister: * “ Use is the most effectuall mas- 
ter of all thmgs.” 1 beleeve Platoes den 
mentioned in his common-wealth, and the 
Physitians that so often quit their arts 
reason by authoritie ; and the same King 
who by meanes of her, ranged his stomacke 
to be nourished with poyson ; and the may- 
den that Albert mentioneth to have ac- 
customed herselfe to live upon spiders : and 
now in the new-found world of the Indians, 
there were found divers populous nations, 
in farre differing climates, that lived upon 
them ; made provision of them , and carefully 
fed them ; as also of grasse- hoppers, pisse- 
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mires, lizards, and night*bats ; and a toad 
was sold for six crownes in a time that all 
such meats were scarce amongst them, 
whicfti they boyle, rest, bake, and dresse 
with divers kinds of sawces. Others 
have beene found to whom our usuall 
flesh and other meats were mortall and 
venomous. Consuttudinis vtagna est vis; 
Penioctant venatores in nive, in tnon- 
tibus uri se patiuntur : Pugiles ccpsiibus 
contusi, ne ingemiseunt quidem,^ “Great is 
the force of custome : Huntsmen wil watch 
all night in snow, and endure to bee scorciied | 
on the hils : F'encers brused with sand-bags j 
or cudgels, doe not so much as groane.” | 
'rhese forrein examples are not strange, if ; 
wee but consider what we ordinarily finde : 
by travell, and how custome quaileth and j 
weakenetli our customary senses. We need j 
not goe seeke what our neighbours report of j 
tile Cataracts of Nile ; and wliat Philoso- 1 
phers deemc of the celestiall inusickc, which 
is, that the bodies of it's circles, being solid 
smooth, and ih their rowling motion, touch- 
ing and rubbing one against another, must 
of necessitie produce a wonderfull harmonic ; 
by the changes and entercaprings of which, 
the revolutions, motions, cadences, and car- 
rots of the asters and planets, are caused 
and transported. But that universally tlie 
hearing senses of these low world's crea- 
tures, dizzied and lulled aslecipe, as those of 
the ^Kgyptians are, by the continuation of 
that sound, how loud and great soever it be, 
cannot sensibly perceive or distinguish the 
same. Smitljs, Millers, Forgers, Armorers, 
and sucli other, could not possibly endure 
the noise that commonly rings in their 
eares, if it did pierce them as it doth us. 
My perfunjed Jerkin serveth for my nose to 
smell unto, but after I have worne it three 
or foure daies together, not I, but others 
have the henefit of it. 'I’his is more strange, 
that notwithstanding long intermissions, 
custome may joyne and establish the effect 
of her impression upon our senses ; as they 
prove that dwell neere to bells or steeples. 
I have my lodging neere unto a tower, 
where both evening and morning a very 
great bell doth chime Ave Marie and Cover- 
few, which jangling doth even make the 
tower to shake ; at first it troubled me much, 
but 1 was soone acquainted with it, so that 
now I am notiiing offended wirh it, and 
many times it cannot waken me out of my 
sleepe, Plato did once chide a child for 
playing with nuts, who answered him. 
“l*hou chidest me for a small matter.’’ 
“Custome,” replied Plato, “is no small 
matter.” I finde that our greatest vices 


make their first habit in us from oiiv in- 
fande, and that our chiefe government and 
education lieth in our nurses hands. Some 
mothers thinke it good sport to see a childe 
wring oif a chictens necke, and strive to 
beat a dog or cat. And some fathers are so 
fond-foolish, that they will cons ter as a good 
Augur or fore-boding of a martiall minde 
to see their sonnes misuse a poore peasant, 
or tug a lackey, that doth not defend him- 
selfe ; and impute it to a ready wit, when 
by some wily disloyaltie, or crafty deceit, 
they see them cousin and over-readi their 
fellowes : yet are they the true seeds or roots 
of cruelty, of tyranny, and of treason. In 
youth they bud. and afterward grow to 
strength, and come to perfection by meanes 
of custome. 

And it is a very dangerous institution, to 
excuse so base and vile inclinations, with the 
weaknesse of age, and lightnesse of the 
' subject. First, it is nature that speaketh, 
i whose voice is then shriller, purer, and more 
I native, when it is tender, newer, and young- 
; est. Secondly, the deformity of the^ crime 
j consisteth not in the difference lietweene 
! crownes and pinnes ; it depends of it selfe. 
j I finde it more just to conclude thus : Why 
i should not hee as well deceive one of a 
crowne, as he doth of a pinne? than as 
commonly some doe, saying, alas, it is but 
a pinne ; I warrant you,* he will not doe so 
with crownes. A man would carefully teach 
children to hate vices of their owne genuity, 
and so distinguish the deformity of them, 
that they may not only eschew them in their 
actions,* but above all, hate them in their 
hearts ; and what colour soever they beare, 
the very conceit may seeme odious unto 
them. I know well, that because in my 
youth I have ever accustomed my selfe to 
tread a plaine- beaten path, and have ever 
hated to entermeddle any manner of deceijit 
of cousoning-crafr, even in my childish 
sports (for tnily it is to be noted, that Chil- 
drens yflayes are not sports, and should be 
deemed as their most serious actions) # 
there is no pastime so slight, that inwarxilie 
I have not a naturall propension and serious 
care, yea extreme contradiction, not to use 
any deceipt. 1 slmffle and handle the car<ls 
as earnestly for counters, and keepe as 
I strict an accompt, as if they were double 
duckets, when playing with my wife or 
children, it is indifferent to mee whether I 
, win or lose, as 1 doe when I pl^y in good 
earnest. How and wheresoever it be, mine 
owne eies will suffice to keepe me ifi office ; 
none else doe watch mee so nairowly ; not 
that I respect more. It is not long since in 
mine owiu; house, I saw a little man, who 
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hath so well fashioned his feet to those ! her hand ; and in another coiintrey, where 
services his hands should have done him. the noblest about him, stoope to the ground 
tluit in truth they have atoost forgotten to gather his ordure in some fine linncn 
their naturall office. In all his discourses he cloth. Let us here by the way insert a tale, 
nameth them his hands : he carveth any A French Gentleman was ever wont to blow 
meat, he chargeth and shoots off a pistole, his nose in his hand (a tiling much against 
he threads a needle, he soweth, he writeth, our fashion), maintaining his so doing ; and 
puts off his cap, combeth his head, plaieth who in wittie jesting was very famous* He 
at cards and dice ; shutfieth and handleth asked me on a time, what privilege this 
them with as great dexteritie as any other filthic excrement had, that we should have 
roan that hath the perfect use of his hands : a daintie linnen cloth or handkcrcher to re- 
tire monie I have sometimes given him he ceive the same ; and which is worse, so 
hath carried away with his feet, as well as carefully fold it up, and keepc the same 
any other could doc with his hands. I saw* about us, which should be more loathsome 
another, bein^ a Childe, that with the bend- to ones stomacke than to see it cast away,' 
ing and winding of his necke (because lie as we doe all our other excrements and filth, 
had no hands) would brandish a two-hand- Mee thought he spake not altogether with- 
sword, and mannage a Holbard, as nimbly out reason ; and custonie had taken from me 
as any man could doe with his hands : he the discerning of this strangenesse, wliicli 
would cast them in the aire, then receive being reported of another countric we 
them againe, he would throw a Dagger, and dceiue so hideous. Miracles are according 
make a whip to yarke and lash, as cunningly i to the ignorance wherein we arc by nature, 
as any Carter in France. But her effects are ! and not according to natures essence ; use 
much better discovered in the strange ini- 1 brings the sight of our judgement asleepc. 
pressions which it worketh in our niindes 1 The barbarous heathen are nothing mote 
where it meetes not so much resistance, j strange to us than we are to them : nor with 
What cannot she bring to passe in our * more occasion, as every man would avow, 
judgements and in our conceits ? Is there , if after he had travelled through these farre- 
any opinion so fantastical, or conceit so ex- i fetcht examples, bee could stay himselfe 
travagant (I omit to speake of the grossc upon the discourses, and soundly conferre 
imposture of religions, wherewith so many i them. Humane reason is a tincture in like 
great nations and so many worthy and suffi- ; weight and measure, infused into all our 
cient men have beene besotted, and drunken: j opinions and customes, what form soever 
For, being a thing beyond the coinpassc of i they be of : infinite in matter : infinite in 
our humane reason, it is more excusable if a ' diversitie. But I will returnc to my theme, 
man that is not extraordinarily illmninated , There are certaine people, where, excc])t his 


thereunto by divine favour, doe lose and 1 wife and children, no man speaketli to the 
miscarrie himselfe therein), or of other opin- ; King but through a irunke. Another na- 
ions, is there any so strange, that custome ; tion, where virgins shew their secret parts 
Itath not planted and established by lawes i openly, and marrit:cl women diligently hide 
in what regions soever it hath thought good? 1 and cover them. To which custome, this 
And this ancient exclamation is most just : j fashion, used in other places, hath some 
Xon pudei physicum^ id eU spcculatorcm 1 relation ; where chastitic is nothing regarded 
vcniitoremqnc naturm, ab attimis consuetu - 1 but for marriage sake ; and maidens may at 
dintimbuHs qu^rere testimonium veritatisf^ j their pleasure lie with wiiom they list ; aud 
"Is it not a shame for a naturall Philoso- being with childe, they may without feare 
pher, that is the watch-man and hunts-man of accusation, spoyle and cast their children 
of nature, to seeke the testimonie of truth ] with certaino medicaments, which they have 
from inindes endued and double dide with . only fur that pur|X)se. And in another 
custome ? ’’ lam of opinion, that no fantasie I country, if a Merchant chance to niarrie, all 
so mad can fall into humane imagination, other Merchants that are bidden to the 
that meetes not with tlie exaniple of some wedding are bound to lie with the bride 
publike custome, and by consequence that before her husband, and the more they are 
our reason doth not ground and bring to a in number, the more honour and comiucn- 
stay. There are certaine people that turne dation is hers for constancie and capacitie : 
their backs towards those they salute, and the like if a gentleman or an officer inarrie ; 
never loqke him in the face whom they and so of all others : except it be a day- 
woi|ld honour or worship. There are others, labourer, or some other of base condition; 
who when the King spitteth, the most fa- for then must the Lord or Prince lie with 
voured L^te in bis court stretcheth forth the bride ; amongst w'hom (notwithstanding 

- ' — this abusive custom) loyaltie in married wo- 
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account during ^the time they are married. 
Others there are where publike brothel- 
houses of men are kept, and where open mart 
of marriages are ever to be had : where wo- 
men goe to the warres with their husbands, 
and have place, not onely in fight, but also in 
commana, where they doe not onely weare 
jevyels at their noses, in their lip and cheekes, 
and in their toes, but also big wedges of 
gold through their paps and buttocks, where 
when they eat they wipe their fingers on 
their thighs, on the bladder of their geni- 
tories, and the soles of their feet ; where not 
children, but brethren and nephewes in- 
herit ; and in some places, the nephewes 
onely, except in the succession of the Prince. 
Where to order the communitie of goods, 
which amongst them is religiously observed, 
certaine Soveraigne Magistrals have the 
generall cViarge of husbandry and tilling of 
the lands, and of the distribution of the 
fruits, according to every mans need : where 
they howle and weepe at their childrens 
deaths, and joy and feast at their old mens 
decease. Where ten or twelve men lie all 
in one bed with all their wives ; where such 
women as lose their husbands, by any violent 
death, may marrie againe, others not : 
where the condition of women is so de- 
tested that they kill all the maiden children 
so soon as they are borne, and to supply 
their natural! need, they buy women of 
their neighbours. Where men may at 
their pleasure, without alleaging any cause, 
put away their wives, but they (what just 
reason soever they have) can never put 
away their husbands. Where husbands 
may lawfully sell their wives, if they be 
barren. Where they cause dead bodies 
first to be boyled, and then to be brayed 
in a morter, so long till it come to a kind 
of pap, which afterward they mingle with 
their wine, and so drinke it. Where the 
most desired sepulcher that some wish for, 
is to bee devoured of dogges, and in some 
places of birds. Where some thinke that 
blessed soules live in all liberty, in certaine 
pleasant fields stored with al commodities, 
and that from them proceeds that Eccho 
which we heare. Where they fight in the 
water, and shoot e.xceeding true with their 
bowes as they are swimming. Where in 
signe of subjection men must raise their 
shoulders and stoope with their heads, and 
put off their shoes when they enter their 
Kings houses. Where Eunuchs that have 
religious women in keeping, because they 
shall not be loved, have also their noses ana 
lips cut off. And Priests that they may 
the better acquaint themselves with their 
Demons, and take their Oracles, put out 
their eyes. Where every man makes hlm- 


selfe a God of what he pleaseth ; the hunter 
of a Lion ora Fox the fisher, of a certaine 
kinde of Fish ; and franie themselves Idols 
of every humane action or passion : the 
Sunne, the Moone, and the earth are theit 
chiefest Gods : the forme of swearing is, to 
touch the ground, looking upo« the Sunne, 
and where they eat both flesh and fish raw. 
Where the greatest oath is to sweare by the 
name ofisonie deceased man that hath lived 
in good reputation in the countrie, touch- 
ing his grave with the hand. Where the 
new-yeares gifts that Kings send unto 
Princes their vassals every yeare, is some 
fire, which when it is brought, all the old 
fire is cleane put out : of which new fire 
all the neighbouring people are bound upon 
paine, 1€B5cb majestatis, to fetch for their uses. 
Where, when the King (which often com- 
meth to passe) wholly to give himselfe unto 
devotion, giveth over his charge, his next 
successor is bound to doe like, and con- 
vayeth the right of the Kingdome unto the 
third heire. Where they diversifie the 
forme of policie according as their affaires 
seeme to require ; and where they depose 
their Kings when they thinke good, and 
apjxiint them certaine ancient grave men 
to undertake and weald the Kingdoms 
government, which sometimes is also com- 
mitted to the coQimunaltie. Where both 
men and women are equally circumcised, 
and alike baptised. Where the Souldier, 
that in one or divers combats hath pre- 
sented his King with seven enemies heads, 
is made noble. Where some live under that 
so rare and unsociable opinion of the mortal- 
itie of soules. Where w'omen are brought 
a-bed without paine or gfiefe. Where 
women on both their legs weare greaves 
of Copper ; and if a louse bite them, they 
are bound by duty of magnanimitie to bite 
it againe : and no maid dare marrie, ex- 
cept she have first made offer of her Vir- 
ginitie to the King. Where they Sialute one 
another laying the forefinger on the ground, 
and then lifting it up toward heaven : where 
all men beare burthens upon their head, 
and women on their shoulders. Where 
women pisse standing, and men cowring. 
Where in signe of true friendship they send 
one another some of theif owne blond, and 
offer incense to men which they intend to 
honour, as they doe to their Gods : where 
not only kindred and consanguinitie in the 
fourth degree, but in ary furthest off, can by 
no means be tolerated in marriages : where 
children sucke till they be four, and some- 
times twelve years old, in which place they 
deeme it a dismal thing to give a childe sucke 
the first day of his birth, WheYe fathers 
have the charge to punish their male 
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chiWrcn, and mothers only maid-ohildren, 
and whose punishment is to hang them up 
by the feet and so to smoke them. Where 
women are circumcised : where they eat all 
manner of herbes, without other distinction 
but to refuse those that have ill savour: 
where all things are open, and how fairc 
and rich soever their houses be, they have 
neither doors nor windowes, nor .any chests 
to locke; yet are all threves much more 
severely punished there than anywliere 
else ; where, as inonkies do, they kill lice 
with their teeth, and thinke it a horrible 
matter to see them crusht between their 
nailes ; where men as long as they live never 
cut their haire nor paire their nailes ; an- 
otlier place where they onely paire the nailes 
of their right hand, and those of the left 
are never cut, but very curiously main- 
tained : where they endeavour to cherish 
all the haire growing on the right side, as 
long as it will grow, and very often shave 
away that of the left side : where in some 
Provinces neere unto us some women 
cherish their haire before, and other some 
that behinde, and shave tlie contrarie: 
where fathers lend their children, and 
husbands their wives to their guests, so 
that they pay ready money : where men 
may lawfully get their mothers with childe : 
where fathers may lie with their daughters 
and with their sbnnes : where in solemne 
assemblies and ?:r.uqiiets, without any dis- 
tinction of bloorl or alliance, men will 
lend one another their children. In some 
places men feed upon humane flesh, and 
in others, where it is deemed an office of 
pietie in children to kill their fathers at a 
certaine age : in other places fathers ap- 
point what children shall live and be pre- 
s<;rved, and which die and be cast out, j 
whilost thev are yet in their mothers | 
wombe : wliere old husbands lend their 
wives to young men, for what use soever 
they please : In other places, where al 
women am common without sinne or 
offence : yea in some places, where for a 
badge of honour they weare as many 
frienged tassels, fastened to the skirt of 
their garment, as they have laine with 
sevcralT men. Hath not custome also made 
a severall common- wealth of women ? hath 
it not taught tliem to manage Armies? to 
levie Armies, to marshall men, and to 
deliver battles? And that which strict- 
searching Philosophie could never per- 
»yade the wisest, doth she not of her owne 
natufall instinct teach it to the grosest 
headed vulgar ? For we know all nations, 
where death is not only condemned, but 
cherished : where children of seven years 
of age, without changing of countenance, 


Or shewing any signe of dismay, endured to 
Ijc whipped to death ; wiiere riches and 
worldly pelfe was so despised and holden 
so contemptible, that the miserablest and 
neediest wretch of a Citie w^ouM ha^e 
scorned to stoope for a purse full of gold. 
Have we not heard of divers most fertile 
regions, plcnteously yeelding al maner of 
necessary victuals, where ne\ erthelesse the 
most ordinary cates and daintiest dishes 
were but bread, water-cresses, and water? 
Did not custome worke this wonder in 
Chios, that during the space of seven 
hundred yeres it was never found or heard 
of that any woman or maiden had her 
honor or honestie called in question ? And 
to conclude, there is nothing in mine 
opinion, that either she doth not, or can- 
not : and with reason doth Pindains, as I 
have heard say, call her the Queen and 
Empresse of all the world. He that was 
met beating of his father answered, “It 
was the custome of his house ; that his 
father had so beaten his grandfather, and 
he his great-grandfather an<l pointing to 
his/Sonne, said, “This child shall also beat 
mee when he shall come to my age. ” And 
the father, whom the sonne haled and 
through thicke and thinne in the 
street, commanded him to stay at a certaine 
doore : for himself had dragged his father 
no further : which were the ^unds of the 
hcreditairc and injurious demeanours the 
children of that family were wont to shew 
I their fathers. ‘ ' Hy custome, " saith Aristotle, 
“as often by sicknesse, doe we see women 
tug and teare their halres, bite their nailes, 
and eat cole and earth : and more by 
custome than by nature doe men meddle 
and abuse themselves with men.” The 
laws of conscience, which we say to pro- 
ceed from nature, rise and proceed of 
custome : every man holding in special re- 
gard and inward veneration the opinions 
approved, and customes received about him, 
cannot without remorse leave them, nor 
without applause appliehimselfe unto them : 
when those of Crect would in former ages 
curse any man, they besought the Gods to 
engage him in sonie bad custome. But the 
chiefest effect of her power is to seize upon 
us, and so to entangle us, that it shall 
hardly lie in us to free ourselves from her 
hold-fast, and come into our wits againe, 
to discourse and reason of her ordinances ; 
verily, because we sucke them with the 
milke .of our birth, and forasmuch as the 
worlds visage presents itselfe in that estate 
unto our first view, it seemeth we are 
borne with a condition to follow that 
course. And the common imaginations 
wo finde in credit about us, and by out 
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fathers seed infused in otir soule, seeme 
to be the ^enerall and natural!. Where- 
upon it followeth, that whatsoever is beyond 
the compasse of custome, wee deeme like- 
wise to bee beyond the compasse of reason, 
God knowes how for the most part, unreason- 
ably. If as we, who study ourselves, have 
learned to doe, every man that heareth a 
just sentence, would presently consider, Iiow 
it may in any sort belonging unto his pri- 
vate state, each man should finde that this 
is not so much a good word as a good blow 
to the ordinary sottishnessc of his judgment. 
But men receive the admonitions of truth 
and her precepts, as directed to the vulgar, 
and never to themselves ; and in liew of 
applying thon\ to their maners, most 
men most foolishly and iinprofitably a])ply 
. them to their memoric. But let us returne to 
customes soveraignty : such as are brought 
Up to libertic, and to* command themselves, | 
esteeme all other forme of policie as mon- 
strous and against nature. 'Fhose that are 
enured to Monarcliie doc the like. And 
what facilitie soever fortune aflfoordeth them i 
to change, even when with great difiicultic ■' 
they have shaken off the importunitie of a j 
tutor, they nui to plant a new one with 
semblable difhcuUies, because they cannot 
resolve themselves to hate tutorsliip. It is 
by the meditation of custome that every 
man is contented with the place where 
nature hath setled him ; and the savage 
people of Scotland have nought to do with 
Iburaine ; nor the Scithians with Thessalic. 
Darius demanded ofcertaiiie Gn^'cians, “For 
wliat they would take upon them the 
Indians custome, to eat their deceased 
fathers." (For such was their manor, 
thinking they could not possibly give them a 
more noble and favourable tomb tlian in 
their owne bowels.) They answered Ju’in. 

" That nothing in the world should ever 
bring them to embrace so inhumane a cus- 
tomc." But having also attempted to per- 
swadc the Indians to leave their fashion, 
and take the Groecians, which was to burne 
their corpes, they were much more astonished 
thereat. Every man doth so, forsomuch as 
custome doth so bleare us that w'e cannot 
distinguish the true visage of things. I 

Nil adeii magnum^ nec tarn mirabile quicquam 
P*HfU'ipw, quod non minuant ntiraHtr omnes 

Nothing at first so wondrous is, so great, 

But all, t’admirc, by little slake their heat. 

Havfhg other times gone about to endeare 
and make some one of our observations to 
be of force, and which was with resolute 
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auctoritie teceived in most parts about us, 
and not desiring, as most men doe, onely to 
establish the same by the force of lawes and 
examples, but having ever bin from her 
beginning, I found “"the foundation of it 
so weake that myselfe, who was to con- 
I tirme it in others, had much adoe to keepe 
my countenance. This is the receipt by 
I which Plato undertaketh to banish the 
I unnaturall and preposterous loves of his 
time, and which hee esteemeth Soveraignt" 
and principal! : To wit, that publike opinio^ 

I may condemne them ; that Poets, and all 
, men else may tell horrible tales of them . A 
i receit by meanes whereof the fairest daugh- 
; ters winne no more the love of their fathers, 

; nor brethren most excellent in beautie the 
! love of their sisters. I'he very fables of 
riiyestes, of Oedipus, and of Macareus, 
having with the pleasures of their songs 
infused this profitable opinion in the tender 
1 conceit of children. Ceries, chastitie is an 
I excellent virtue, the commoditie whereof is 
[ very well knowne ; but to use it, and 
according to nature to prevaile with it, is as 
hard ns it is casie, to endeare it and to pre- 
vaile with it according to custome, to lawes 
1 and precepts. The first and universall rea- 
sons are of a hard perscrutation. And our 
I Masters passe them over in gleaning, or in 
not daring so much as to taste them, at first 
sight cast themselves headlong into the 
I libertic or sanctuarie of custome. Those 
that will not suffer themselves to be drawiic 
out of liis original source, do also commit a 
greater error, and submit themselves to 
savage opinions : witnesse Chrvsippus ; who 
in so many severall places of his composi- 
tions, inserted the small accompt he made of 
conjunctions, how incestuous soever they 
were. Hee that will free himselfe from tliis 
violent prejudice of custome, shall find 
divers things received with an undoubted 
resolution, that have no other anker but the 
hoarie head and frowning wimples of cus- 
tom, which ever attends them : which inaske 
i being pulled off, and referring all matters to 
truth and reason, he shall perceive his 
judgment, as it were overturned, and placed 
in a much surer state. As for example, I 
will then aske him, what thing can be more 
strange than to see a people bound to fol- 
low lawes he never understod ? Being in 
all his domesticall affaires, as marriages, 
donations, testaments, purchases, and sales 
necessarily bound to customary rules, which 
forsomuch as they were never written nor 
published in his owne tongue, he cannot 
understand, and whereof he must of neces- 
sity purchase the interpretation and- use. 
Not according to the ingenious opinion of 
Isocrates, who counselleth his King “to 
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make the Trahkes and negotiations of his 
subjects free, enfranchize and garaeful, and 
their debates, controversies, and quarrels 
burthensome, and charged with great subsi- 
dies and impositions. ” But according to a 
prodigious opinion, to make open sale, and 
trafficke of reason itselfe, and to give lawes 
a course of merchandize, is very strange. 
I commend fortune for that (as our His- 
torians report) it was a Gentleman of Gas- 
konie,and my Countriman, that first opposed 
hiraselfe against Charles the great, at what 
time he went about to establish the Latine 
and Imperiall lawes amongst us. What is 
more barbarous than to see a nation, where 
by lawful custome the charge of judging is 
sold, and judgments are paid for with readie 
monie ; and where justice is lawfully denied 
him that hath not wherewithal! to pay for 
it ; and that this merchandize hath so great 
credit, that in apoliticall government there 
should be set up a fourth estate of Lasers, 
breath-sellers, and pettifoggers, and joyned 
to the three ancient states, to wit, the Cler^ie, 
the Nobility, and the Communaltie ; which 
fourth state having the charge of lawes, and 
sometimes auctoritie of goods and lives, 
should make a body, apart and severall 
from that of Nobilitie, whence double lawes 
must follow, those of honour and those of 
justice ; in many things very contrarie do 
those as rigorously condemne a lie pocketed 
up, as these a lie revenged ; by the law and 
right of armes he that putteth up an injurie 
shall be degraded of honour and nobilitie ; 
and he that revengeth himselfe of it, shall 
by the civill Law incurre a capitall punish- 
ment. Hee that shall addresse himselfe to 
the lawes to have reason for some offence 
done unto his honour, dishonoureth liim- 
selfe. And who doth not so, is by the 
Lawes punished and chastised. And of 
these .so different parts, both neverthelesse 
having reference to one head ; those having 
peace, these war committed to their charge ; 
those having the gaine, these the honour; 
those knowledge, these vertue ; those reason, 
these strength ; those the word, these action ; 
those justice, these valour ; those reason, 
these force ; those a long gowne, and these 
a short coat, in partage and share. Touch- 
ing indifferent things, as clothes and gar- 
ments, whosoever will reduce them to their 
true end, which is the service and commodity 
of the bodie, whence dependeth their origi- 
nal! grace and comlines, for the most fan- 
tastical! to my humour that may be 
imagined, amongst others I will give them 
our square caps ; that long hood of plaited 
velvet, that hangs over our womens head, 
with his parti-coloured trade, and that vaine 
and unprofitable modell of a member which 


we may not so much as name with modestie, 
whereof notwithstanding we make publike 
shew and open demonstration. These 
considerations do neverthelesse never dis- 
tract a man of understanding from following 
the common guise. Rather, on the con- 
trary, mee seenieth that all severall, strange, 
and particular fashions proceed rather of 
follie or ambitious affectation than of true 
reabon ; and that a wise man ought 
inwardly to retire his minde from the common 
presse, and hold the same liberty and power 
to judge freely of all things, but for outward 
matters ke ought absolutely to follow the 
fashions and forme customarily received. 
Publike societie hath nought to do with our 
thoughts ; but for other things, as our 
actions, our travel, our fortune, and our 
life, that must be accommodated and left to 
its service and common opinions ; as that 
good and great Socrates, who refused to 
save his life by disobeying the magistrate, 
yea a magistrate most wicked and unjust. 
For that is the rule of rules, and generall 
law of lawes, for every man to observe those 
of the place wherein he liveth. 

Nd/yLOi$ eirccrdai Toianv icoXov. 

Lawes of the native place. 

To follow, is a grace. 

Loe here some of another kind. There 
riseth a great doubt whether any so evident 
profit may be found in the change of a 
received law, of what nature soever, as there 
is hurt in removing the same ; forsoinuch as 
a well-setled policie may be compared to a 
frame or building of divers parts joyned 
together with such a ligament as it is im- 
possible to stirre or displace one, but the 
whole body must needcs be shaken, and shew 
a feeling of it. The Thurians Law-giver 
instituted that “ whosoever would goe about, 
either to abolish any one of the old Lawes, 
or attempt to establish a new, should pre- 
sent himself before the people with a roape 
about his necke, to the end, that if his inven- 
tion were not approved of all men, he 
should presently be strangled. ” And he of 
Lacedaemon laboured all his life to get an 
a.ssured promise of his citizens, that they 
would never infringe any one of his 
ordinances. That Ephore or Tribune, who 
so rudely cut off the two strings that 
Phrinis had added unto musicke, respecteth 
not whether musicke be better or no with 
them, or whether the accords of it be better 
filled, he hath sufficient reason to condemne 
them, because it is an alteration of the old 
forme. It is that which the old rustic 
sword of justice of Marseille did signify. 1 
am distasted with noveltie, what counte* 

I Ghoth- Grcrc. viL 
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nance soever it shew ; and I have reason so 
to be, for I have seene very hurtful! effects 
follow the same. That which so many 
yeares since doth so presse us, hath not yet 
exploited all. But some may alleage, with 
apparance, that by accident it hath pro- 
duced and engendered all, yea, both the 
mischiefes and mines that since are com- 
mitted without against it ; it is that a man 
should blame and hndc faulte with. 

Heu pat tor telis vulttera facta meis^ 

Alas I suffer smart 

Procured by mine owne dart. 

Those which attempt to shake an estate, 
.are commonly the first overthrowne by the 
fall of it : he "that is first mover of the same, 
reapeth not alwayes the fruit of such 
troubles ; he beats and troubleth the water 
for others to fish in. The contexture and 
combining of this monarchic and great 
building, having bin dismist and disolvcd by 
it, namely in her old yeares, givctii as much 
overture and entrance as a man will to like 
injuries. Royall Majestic doth more hardly 
fall from the top to the middle, than it 
tumbleth downe from the middle to the 
bottom. But if the inventors are more 
damageable, the imitators are more vicious, 
to cast themselves into examples, of which 
they have both felt and punished the horror 
and mischiefe. And if there be any degree 
of honour, even in ill doing, these are 
indebted to others for the glory of the inven- 
tion and courage of the first attempt. All 
sorts of new licentiousnesse doe haply draw 
out of this originall and fruitfull source, the 
images and patterns to trouble our common- 
wealth. We may reade in our very lawes, 
made for the remedie of the first evill, the ; 
apprentisage and excuse of all sorts ofj 
wicked enterprises : And in favour of pub- 1 
like vices, they arc named with new and j 
more pleasing words for their excuses, j 
bastardizing and allaying their true titles : 
yet it is to reforme our consciences and our 
conceits, Honesta oratio est^ — “It is an 
honest speech and well said.” But the best 
pretence of innovation or noveltie is most 
dangerous ; Adeo nihil motum ex antiqua 
probabilc est.* “So nothing moved out 
of the first place is allowable.’* Yet me ' 
seemeth (if I may speake boldly) that it | 
argueth a great selfedove and presumption 
for a man to esteeme his opinions so far, 
that for to establish them a man must be 
faine to subvert a publike peace, and intro- 
duce so many inevitable mischiefes, and so 
horrible a corruption of manners, as civill 

T Ovid. Epist. Pkyl. 48. 
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warres and alterations of a state bring with 
them, in matters of such consequence, and 
to bring them into his owne countrie. Is it 
not ill husbanded to advance so many cer- 
taine and knowne vices, for to combate 
contested and debat.able errors? Is there 
any worse kinde of vices than those which 
shocke a man’s owne conscience and naturall 
knowledge ? d'he Senate durst give this 
defeate in payment about the controversies 
1 lietweene it and the people for the mysterie 
of their religion : Ad deos id mqois quant 
ad se pertinere : ipsus visuros, tte sacra sua 
polluantur “ That that did rather belong 
to the Gods than to them, and the Gods 
should looke to it, that their due rites were 
not polluted.” Agreeing with that, which 
the Oracle answered those of Delphos, in 
the Median warre, fearing the invasions of 
I the Persians. 'I'hey demanded of that God 
what they should doe with the treasures 
consecrated to his temple, whether hide or 
cary them .away : who answered them, that 
they should remove nothing, but take care 
of themselves, for he was able to provide 
for all things that were fit for him. Christian 
religion hath all the m.arkes of extreme 
justice and profit, but none more apparent 
than the exact commendation of obedience 
due unto magistrate, and manutention of 
policies : what wonderfull example h.ath 
divine wis<.lome left us, which to establish 
the wei-fareof humane kinde, and to conduct 
this glorious victorle of hers against death 
and sinne, would not do it but at the mercy 
of our politik order, and hath submitted the 
progresse of it, .and the conduct of so high 
and worthie effect, to the blindnesse and 
injustice of our observations and customes, 
suffering the innocent bloud of so many her 
favored elect to run, and allowing a long 
losse of yeares for the ripening of this 
inestimable fruit ? There is much difference 
betweene the cause of him that followeth the 
formes and lawes of his countrie, and him 
that undertaketh to goveme and change 
them. The first alleageth for his excuse, 
simpHcitie, obedience, and example ; what- 
soever he doth cannot be malice, at the most 
it is but illlucke. Quis estenim, quern non 
moveat clarissimis monumentis testa ta con - 
siffnataque antiquitasf^ “For who is he 
whom antiquilie will not move, being wit- 
nessed and signed with former monuments?” 
Besides tliat which Isocrates saith, that 
defect hath more part in moderation, than 
hath excesse. The other is in much worse 
case. For he that medleth with chusing 
and changing, usuqjeth the authoritie of 
judging : and must resolve himselfe to see 
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the fault of what he hunteth for, and the 
good of what he bringeth in. This so 
vulgar consideration hath confirmed me in 
my state, and restrained my youth, that was 
more rash, from burthening my shoulders 
with so filthie a burthen, as to make my 
selfe respondent of so important a science. 
And in this to dare, what in sound judge- 
ment I durst not in the easiest of those 
wherein I had been instructed, and wherein 
the rashness of judging is of no prejudice. 
Seeming most impious to me, to goe about 
to submit publike constitutions and un- 
moveablc observances, to the instabilitic of a 
private fantasie (private reason is but a 
private jurisdiction) and to undertake that 
on divine lawes, which no policie would 
tolerate in civill law. Wherein although 
man’s reason have much more commerce, 
yet are they soveraignly judges of their 
judges : and their extreme sufficiencic 
serveth to expound cusfome and extend the 
use that of them is received, and not to 
divert and innovate the same. If at any 


exasperated, and sharpned, by her conflict, 
and still do remaine in our bodies. It could 
not by reason of her weaknesse purge us, 
but hath rather weakned us; so that we 
cannot now void it, and by her operation wc 
reap nothing but long, cdminuall, and in- 
testine griofes and aches, yet is it, that 
fortune, ever reserving her authoritic above 
our discourses, doth sometimes present us the 
urgent necessirie, that lawes must needs yeeld 
her some place : And when a man resisteth 
the increase of an innovation, brought in by 
violence, to keepc himselfe each-wiiere .and 
altogether in rule and bridle against those that 
have the keyes of fields, to whom all things 
are lawfull, that may in any sort advance 
their desseigne, that have not law, nor order, 
but to follow their advantage, it is a danger- 
ous obligation and prejudiciall ineqii.'ilitie. 
j Aditum noi t'ndi perjtdo ftnestat Jides.^ 
Trust in th’ untrustic, may 
To hurt make open way 

For so much as the ordinarie discipline of 


time divine provirlence hath gone beyond 
the rules to which it bath necessary con- 
strained us, it is not to give us a dispensation 
from them. They are blowes of her divine 
hand, which we^ ought not imitate, but 
admire : asextraordinarie examples, markes 
of an expresse and particular avowing of the 
severall kinds of wonders, which for a tes- 
timonie of her omnipofencie it offereth us, 
beyond our orders and forces, which it is 
follie and impietie to goe about to represent, 
and whicli we ought not follow but con- 
template with admiration, and meditate 
with astonishment. Acts of her personage, 
and not of ours. Cotta protesteth very op- 
j'ortunely; Quum de relif^ione agifur, T. 
Coruncanium, P, Scipto/iem, P. Sc(svolavt^ 
Pontijices maximos, non Zenonem, aut Cle- 
antheiKt aut Chrysippum, stquor:^ “When 
we talke of religion, I follow Titus Cor- 
uncanus, Publius Scipio, P. Scaevola, and 
the professors of religion, not Zeno, Cle- 
anthes, or Chrjrsippus.” 

May God know it in our present quarell, 
wherein are a hundred articles, yea, great 
and deepe articles, to be removed and 
altered, although many there are who may 
boast to have exactly survaid the reasons 
and foundations of one and another faction. 
It is a nunnber, if it be a number, that 

' should have no great meane lo trouble us. , 
But whither goeth all this other throng? 
Under what colours doth it quarter itselfe? 
It folloM/eth of theirs, as of other weake and 
ill applied medicines, the humors that it 
would have purged in us, it hath enflamed, 

^ * Gic, De Nat, I. iii. c. 2. 


an estate, that hath his perfect health, doth 
not provide for these extraordiuarie accidents, 
it presupposeth a bodie holding it selfe in 
his principall members and oflices, and a 
common consent to observe and obey it, 
Lawfull proceeding is a cold, dull, heavie, 
and forced proceeding ; and is not like to 
hold out against a licentious and unbridled 
proceeding. It is yet, as all men know, a 
reproach to those two great personages, 
Octavius and Cato, in their civill warres : 
the one of Scilla, the other of ('resar, 
because they rather sutfeved their counlrie 
to incur all extremities, than by her lawes to 
aid her, or to innovate anything. For truly 
in these last necessities, where nothing is 
left to take hold by, it were peradventure 
better to shrug the shoulders, stoope the 
head, and somewhat yeeld to the stroke, 
than beyond possibilitie to make head and 
resist, and be nothing the better, and give 
violence occasion to trample all underfoot : 
and better were it to force the law’es to 
desire but what they may, since they may 
not wliat they would. So did he that 
ordained them to sleepe foure and twentie 
houres : And he who for a time removed 
one day from the Calender : And another 
who of the moneth of June made a second 
May. The Lacedemonians themselves, so 
strict observers of their countries ordinances, 
being urged by their Lawes, which precisely 
forbad and inhibited to chuse one man 
twice to be their Admirall, and on the other 
side their affaires necessarily requiring that 
Lysander should once more take that charge 
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upon him, they created one AracusAdmirall, so surprized and convicted (for the whole 
but instituted Lysander superintendent of all matter had beene discovered unto the 
maritime causes. And with the samesutteltie, Queene by one of the complices) he had no 
one of their Ambassadors being sent to the other way but to lift up his hands and beg 
Athenians for to obtaine the change of some for grace and mercie at the Princes hands, 
ordinance, Pericles alleaging that it was ex- at whose feete he would have prostrated 
presly forbid to remove the table wherein a himselfe, but that he would not let him : 
law had once beene set downe, perswaded thus following his discourse : “Come hither 
him but to tume, for that was not forbidden, my friend," said he, “ Did I ever doe you any 
It is that whereof Plutarke commendeth displeasure ? Have I ever through any par- 
Philopsemen, who being borne to command, ticular hatred wronged or offended any 
could not onely command according to the friend of yours ? It is not yet three weekes 
lawes, but the lawes themselves, whensoever since 1 knew you, what reason might move 
publike necessitie required it. you to conspire and enterprise my death ? " 

The gentleman with a faint trembling 
voyce, and selfe-accusing looke, answered 
him, that no particular occasion had ever 
moved him to that, but the interest of the 
CHAPTER XXIII. generall cause of his faction, and that some 

of them had perswaded him, that to root 
Divers events from one selfsame counsell, out, and in what manner soever, to make 

away so great an enemy of their religion, 

I AMESAMIOT, great Almoner of France, -would be an execution full of pietie, and a 
did once tell me this storie, to the i worke of supererogation. Then said the 
honour of one of our Princes (and so | Prince, “ I will shew you how much the 
he was indeed by very good tokens, albeit religion which I professe is more milde 
byoff-springhe were a stranger), that during than that whereof you make profession: 
our first troubles, at the siege of Roane, the yours hath perswaded you to kill me, with- 
said Prince being advertised by the Queene- out hearing me, having never been offended 
mother of a conspiracie and enterprise that by me : and mine commands me to pardon 
should be attempted against his life, and you, convicted as you are, that you would 
by letters particularly informed him of the so treacherpusly and without cause have 
partie that should performe it, who was a killed me. Goe your way, withdraw your 
gentleman of Anjow, or Manse, and who selfe, let me never see you here againe, and 
to that purpose did ordinarily frequent the if you be wise, hence-forward in your enter- 
said Princes court ; he never imparted that prises take honester men for your counsel- 
secret or communicated that warning to lers than those of your religion." The 
any man, but the next morrow walking Emperour Augustus being in Gaule, received 
upon Saint Catherins hill, whence our certaine advertisement ofa conspiracie, that 
batterie played against the towne (for it L. Cinna complolted against him, whereof 
was, at what time we laid siege to Roane) he purposed to be avenged, and for that 
with the said Lord great Almoner and purpose sent to all his friends against the 
another Bishop by his side, he chanced to next morrow for advice and counsell, but 
descrie the said gentleman, whom the passed the fore-going night with great 
Queene-mother had described unto him, anxietie and unrest, considering that fol- 
and caused him to be called, who being lowing his intent, he should bring a 
come before his presence, said thus unto yong Gentleman, well borne, of a noble 
him, perceiving him alreadie to wax pale house, and great Pompeyes nephew, to his 
and tremble at the alarums of his conscience: death : which perplexitie produced divers 
“ Master, such a one, I am fully perswaded strange discourses and oonsideration in hi in. 
you fore-imagine what I will charge you “ What, " saith he unto himselfe, “ shall it 
with, and your countenance doth plainly ever be reported, that I doe live in feare, and 
shew it, you can conceale nothing from me : suffer mine enernie to walke at his pleasure 
for 1 am so well instructed of your businesse, and libertie ? Shall he then goe free, thatJ 
that would you goe about to hide it, you hath attempted and resolved to deprive roe 
should but marre all, you have perfect of my life, which both by sea and land I have 
knowledge of this and this thing (which saved from so many civil! warres, and from 
were the chiefest props and devices of the so many battels ? And now that I have 
secretest drifts of his complot and conspi- established an universal! peace in the world, 
laoie) faile not therefore, as you tender your shall he be absolved and ^oe unpunished, 
life, to confesse the truth of all your pur- that hath not only determined to murther, 
pole." When the silly man saw himselfe but to sacrifice me?" (For, the complpy 
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of the conspiracie was to murther him 
when he should be at sacrifice. ) After that, 
having taken some rest with himselfe, he 
with a lowder voice began to exclaime and 
cry out against himselfe, saying, "Why 
livest thou, if the lives of so many depend 
on thy death? Shall thy vengeance and 
cruelties never have an end? Is thy life of 
that worth, as it may countervaile the 
sundry mischiefes that are like to ensue, if 
it be preserved ? ” Livia his wife being in 
bed with him, perceiving his agonic and 
hearing his speeches, saith thus unto him : 
"And may not womens counsells be ad- 
mitted ? Doe as Physitians are w'ont, who 
when their ordinarie receipts will not worke, 
have recourse to the contrarie. Hitherto 
thou couldest never doe any good with 
severitie : Lepidus hath followed Savidienus, 
Murena I^epidus, Coepio Murena, Egnatius 
SccBpio ; begin now to prove what good 
Icnitie and cleraencie will doe thee. Cinna 
is convicted, pardon him ; To annoy or 
hurt thee now he is not able, and thou shalt 
thereby increa.se thy glory.” Augustus 
.seemed very glad to have found an Advo- 
cate of his humour, and having thanked his 
wife, and countermanded his friends, whom 
he had summoned to the Counsell, com- 
manded Cinna to be brought before him 
alone. Then sending all men out of his 
chamber, and a chaire prepared for Cinna 
to sit in, he thus bespake him : ' ‘ First, Cinna, 
I require to have gentle audience, and that 
thou wilt not interrupt my speech, which 
ended, I will give thee time and leasure to 
answer me : Thou knowest (oh Cinna) that 
when I had taken thee prisoner in mine 
en«tmies campe, who wast not only become, 
bin borne my foe ; I saved thee, then put 
thee in quiet possession of thy goods, and 
at last, have so enriched thee, and placed 
thee in so high a degree, that even the 
conquerours are become envious over the 
conquered. The Priests office, which thou 
beggedst at my hands, I freely bestowed on 
thee, having first refused the same to others, 
whose fathers and friends had in many 
battels shed their bloud for me : After all 
wliich benefits, and that I had in dutie tied 
thee so fast unto me, thou hast notwiih- 
standi ng underta ken to kill me. ’ ’ To whom 
Cinna replied, ciying alowd, " I’hat he had 
never so much as conceived so wicked a 
thought, much lesse entertained the same.” 
"Oh Cinna, this is not according to thy 
promise,” answered then Augustus, " which 
was that thou wouldest not interrupt me : 
What I say is true, thou hast undertaken to 
murther me, in such a place, on such ad^, 
tin such a company, and in such manner 
rand seeing him so amazed in heart, and by 


his evidence strucken dumbe, moved there- 
unto, not by the condition of his promise, 
but by the guilt of his sclfe-accusing con- 
science ; " why wouldest thou doe it,” re- 
plied he, " is it because thou wouldest be Em- 
perour ? Truly the commonwealth is but in 
hard condition, if none but my selfe hinder 
thee from the Empire, Ihou canst not so 
much as defend thine owme house, and didst 
but lately lose a processe only by the favor 
of a seely libertine. What, hast thou no 
meane or power in any other matter, but 
to attempt Caesars life ? I quit it, if there 
be no man but my selfe to impeach thy 
hopes. Supposest thou that Paulus, that 
Fabius, that the Cossenians, or the Servilli- 
anes will ever permit thee? And so great 
a troupe of noble men, noble not only in 
name, but such as by their virtues honour 
their nobiliiie, will ever suffer it?” After 
many other .such like discourses (for he 
talked with him more than twohoures) he 
said unto him : " Away, oh Cinna, that life 
which once 1 gave thee, as to an enemie, I 
now give thee againe, as to a traitour and 
a patricide : let a true friendship from this 
day forward begin betweene us, let us strive 
together which of us two with abetter faith 
shall out-goe the other, and whether 1 have 
given thy life, or thou hast received the 
same with great confidence : ” and so left 
him. Shortly after he gave him the CJonsiil- 
sl Ip, blaming him that he durst not aske it 
of him. And ever after held him as hi.s 
deere friend, and made him alone beire and 
executor of his goods. Now after tin's 
accident, which hapned to Augustus in 
the xl. ycare of his age, there was never 
any conspiracie or enterprise attempted 
against him ;'and he received a just reward 
for his so great clemency. But the like 
succeeded not to one Prince, for his mild- 
nesse and lenitie could not so warrant him, 
but that afterward he fell into the snares of 
the like treason : so vaine and frivolous a 
thing is humane wisdome ; and contrary to 
all projects, devices, counsels and precau- 
tions, fortune doth ever keepe a full sway 
and possession of all events. We count 
those Physitians happy and successful, that 
successfully end a desperate cure, or come 
to a good issue : as if there were no other art 
but theirs, that could not subsist of itselfe, 
and whose foundations were too feeble to 
stand and relie upon her owne strength : and 
as if there were none but it, that stands in 
need of fortunes helpe-affoording hand, for 
the effecting of her operations. My conceit 
of it is, both the worst and the best a man 
may imagine : for, thankes be to God, there is 
no commerce betweene us : I am contr^ 
to others : for I ever despise it, and when 
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I am sick, instead of entring into league or 
composition with k, 1 then beginne to hate 
and feare it most : and answer such as urge 
mee to take Physicke, that at least they v/ill 
tarie till such time as I have recovered my 
health and strength againe ,* tiiat then I 
may the better be enabled to endure the 
violence and hazard of their potions. I let 
nature worke, and presuppose unto my 
selfe, that she hath provided her selfe, both 
of teeth and clawes, to defend her self from 
such assaults as shall beset her, and to 
maintaine this contexture or frame, whose 
dissolution it so much hateth. In liew of ! 
bringing helpe unto her when sliee most 
striveth, and is combated by sicknesse, I 
greatly feare lest I bring succor unto her ad- 
versarie, and surcharge her with new 
enemies. Now’ 1 conclude, that not onely in 
Physicke, but likewise in sundry more 
certaine arts, fortune hath great share in 
them. The Poeticall furies, which ravish 
and transport their Author beyond himselfe, 
why shall we not ascribe them to his good 
fortune, since himselfe confesseth that they 
exceed his strength and sufficiencie, and 
acknowledgeth to proceed from elsewhere 
than from himselfe, and that they are not in 
his power, no more than Orators say to have 
those strange motions and extraordinary 
agitations, that in their art transport them 
beyond their purpose? ilie like wee see 
to bee in painting, for sometimes the 
Painters hand shall draw certaine lines or 
draughts, so farre exceeding his concep- , 
tion or skill, that himselfe is forced to enter 
into admiration and amazement. But for- 1 
tune yet doth much more evidently shew 
the share shee hath in all their workes, by 
the graces and beauties that often are found 
in them, not onely beyond the intent, but 
besides the very knowledge of the work- 
man. A heedy Reader shall often discover 
in other mens compositions, perfections 
farre differing from the Authors meaning, 
and such as haply he never dreamed of, 
and illustrateth them witli richer senses 
and more excellent constructions. As for 
military enterprises, no man is so blinde 
but seeth what share fortune hath in them : 
even in our counsels and deliberations, 
some chance or good lucke must needs be 
joyned to them, for whatsoever our w'isdome 
can effect is no great matter. The sharper 
and quicker it is, more weaknessc tindes it 
in it selfe, and so mucli the more doth it 
distrust it selfe. I am of Sillaes opinion : 
and W'hen I nearest consider the most 
glorious exploits of warre, me thinkes I see, 
that those who have the conduct of them, 
employ neither counsell nor deliberation 
about them, but for fashion-sake, and leave 


the best part of the enterprise to fortune, 
and on the confidence they have in her 
ayd, they still go beyond the limits of all 
discourse. Casuall rejoycings, and strange 
furies ensue among their deliberations, 
which for the most induce them to take the 
counsell least grounded upon apparance 
or reason, and which quaile their courage 
beyond reason ; whence it hath succeeded 
unto divers great Captaines, by giving credit 
to such rash counsels ; and alleaging to 
their souldiers, that by some divine inspira- 
tion, and other signes and prognostications, 
they were encouraged to such and such 
enterprises. Loe here wherefore in this 
uncertaintie and perplexitie, which the 
impuissances and inabilitie doth bring us 
to see and chuse what is most commodious 
I for tlie diihculties which the divers accidents 
! and circumstances of everie thing draw with 
j them : the surest way, if other considera- 
I tioDS did not invite us thereto, is, in my 
I conceit, to follow' the partie, wherein is 
1 ' most honc'.tie and justice ; and since a man 
; doubteth of the nearest way, ever to keepe 
1 the right. As in these two examples I have 
lately mentioned, there is no doubt but 
that it was more commendable and generous 
in him w'ho had received the offence, to 
. remit and pardon the same, than to have 
done otherwise. If tlie first had but ill- 
sucecsse, his good intent is not to be blamed ; 
and no man knovveth, had he taken the 
contrary w'ay, whether he should have 
escaped the end, to winch hisdestinie called 
him ; and then had he lost the glorie and 
commendations of so scld-seene huinanitie. 

I Sundrie men possessed with this feare, are 
read-of in ancient Histories ; the greatest 
part of w'hich have followed the way of 
fore-running the conspiracies which were 
complotted against tliem, by revenge or 
tortures, but 1 see very few, that by this 
remedy have received any good ; witnesse 
so many Romane Kmperours. Hee that 
perceiveth himselfe to bee in this danger, 
ought not much to relie upon his power, 
or hope in his vigilancic. For, how hard 
a matter is it for a man to warrant and 
safeguard himselfe from an encmie, that 
masks under the visage of the most officious 
and heartie-seeming friend we have ? And 
to know the inward thouglits and minde- 
conccaled meanings of such as daily attend, 
and are continually with us? It will little 
availe him to have foraine nations to his 
guard, and ever to be encircled about with 
troupes of Armed men? whosoever he be 
that resolveth to condemne his owne life, 
may at any time become Master of other 
mens lives. 

Moreover, that continual suspicion which 
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makes the Prince to mistrust every body, 
should be a wonderful! vexation to his 
minde. And therefore when Dion was 
advertised that Calippiis watched to kill 
him, could never fmde in his heart to in- 
forme himselfe of it ; affirming : “ FIc Fiad 
rather die once, than ever live in fcare and 
miserie, and to guard himselfe not onclv ^ 
from his enemies, but from his very friends.’’ . 
Which thing Alexander presented more 
lively and undantcdly by efl'oet, who by a j 
letter of Parmenio having received adver- 1 
tisement that Philip. Ihs neerest and best j 
regarded Physitian, had with money beeiic 1 
suborned and corrupted by Darius to poi.son ! 
him, who at the very instant that he gave ! 
Philip the letter to reade, swallowed downe 
a potion he had given him : was it not to 
express his resolution, that if his friends 
would kill him, he would not shim them, 
but consent to their treachery ? I'his IVince 
is the Soveraigne patterne of hazardous 
attempts : yet know I not whether in all i 
his life he shewed an act of more resolute ' 
constancie than this, nor an ornament so j 
many wayes famous. Those which i»aily ! 
preach and buzzc in Princes earcs, under i 
colour of their safetie, a lieedy diffidenco ' 
and ever- wariedistrustfulnesse, doe nought | 
but tell them of their ruine, and further: 
their shame and downefall. No noble act 
is atchieved without danger. 1 know one j 
by his owne complexion, of a right marti.i! 
courage, and ready for any resohn ion, \\lio.-.e ; 
good and hopefull fortune isdayly corrupted \ 
by such verball perswasion ; as first to keepc i 
close with his friends ; never to listen to any ■ 
reconciliation with liis old enemies : to stand ! 
upon his owne guard ; never to commit 
himselfe to any stronger than himselfe, i 
what faire promise soever they make Jiim, : 
or whatsoever apparant profit they seeine ‘ 
to containe. I also know another, who ; 
because he did ever follow the coutrarie ' 
counsell, and would never listen to such ' 
schoole-reasons, hath beyond all hope raised ' 
his fortune above the common reach. '1 hat i 
boldnesse wherewith they so greedily gape I 
after glory, is alvvayes at hand, when ever | 
need shall be, as gloriously in a doublet ' 
as in an armour ; in a cabinet as in a | 
campe ; the arme held downe, as lifted up. i 
A wisedome so tenderly jir«;cisc, and so | 
precisely circumspect, is a mortall enemie • 
to haughty executions. Scipio, to sound i 
the depth of Siphax intent, and to discover 
his minde ; leaving his armie, and abandon- 
ing the yet unsetled country of Spaine, 
\yhich under his new conquest of it wtis 
likely to be susp>ected, he, I say, could passe 
into Affrike onely with two simple ships 
or small barkes, to commit himselfe in a 
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strange and foe countrie, to engage his 
person, under the power of a barbarous 
King, under an unknowne faith, without 
either hostage or letters of credence, yea, 
without any body, but onely upon the 
assurance of the greatnesse of nis courage, 
ol his succiissefiil good fortune, and of the 
promise of his high-raised hopes. Habita 
jides ipsam plcrtnmjuc fidanobligat ; “ Most 
commonly trusting obligetli trustinesse. ’’ To 
ail ambitious and faine aspiring minde, 
contrariwise, n. man must yeeld little, and 
cary a hard hand against suspicions : Feare 
anti distrust draw on offences and allure 
them. 'I he most mistrustful of our Kings 
established his afrain‘s, and setled his 
estate, especially because he had voluntarily 
given oter, abandoned and committed liis 
life and liberty, to the hands and mercy of 
his enemies ; Sixuning to put his whole 
confidentx; in them, that so they might 
likewise conceive an undoubted affiance in 
him. Cmsar did onely confront his nuitinoiis 
legions, and oppose his hardly-ruled Armies, 
W'ith the ininde-quelling authoritie of his 
countenance, and awe- moving fiercenessc 
of his words : and did so much trust him- 
selfe and his fortune, that he no whit 
feared to abandon anti commit himselfe to 
a seditious and rebellious Armie. 

atetit fulths 

Ct-sp/iis, iutivpiihts ineruitque ittneri 

He ou u rampart stood of turfe uprear’d, 

Fearlessc atitl fearing none, was to be fear’d. 

True it is, that this undaunted assurance 
cannot so fully and lively be represented, 
but by those in whom the imagination or 
apprehension of death, and of the worst 
that may happen, can strike no amazement 
at all : for, to represent it fearfully-trem- 
bling, doubtful and uncertaine, for the 
service of an important reconciliation, is 
to effect no greal matter ; It is an excel- 
lent nioiiie to gainc the heart and good 
will of others, for a man to go and submit 
himselfe to them, jirovidedit be done freely, 
and without constraint of any necessitie, ami 
in such sort that a man bring a pure and 
unspotted confidence, w'ith him, and at least 
his countenance void of all .scruple. Being 
yet a chililo, I s:uv a gentleman, who had 
the command of a great Citie, and by a 
commotion of a seditiously furious people 
greatly put to his plunges, who t© suppresse 
the rising fire of his tumult, resolved to 
sally out from a strongly assured place, 
where he was safe, and yeeld himselfe to 
that many-headed monster mutinous rowt ; 
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thrived so MI by it, that he was miserably troupes, which afterward caused a mutuall 
slaine amongst them : yet deeme I not this and profitable confidence. 1 finde the 
oversight to have beene so great in issuing course that Julius Csesar held to be the 
out, his memorie being of most men con- best a man may take : First he assayed 
denined, as because he tooke away his sub- by clemencie to purchase the love of his very 
mission and remissenesse, and attempted to enemies, contenting himselfe in the con- 
extinguish that rage and hurly-burly, ratlier spiracies that were discovered unto him, 
by way of following than of guiding, and simply to shew they w'ere not unknowne to 
by requiring sute than by demonstrative i him, but had perfect notice of them. That 
resolution ; and I deeme, a gratiously milde done, he tooke a most noble resolution, 
severetie, with a niilitarie commandement, which was, without dread or dismay, or 
full of confidence and securitie, beseeming any care-taking, to attend whatsoever 
his ranke and the dignitie of his charge, might betide him, wholy abandoning and 
had better availed him, had beene more remitting himselfe into the hands of the 
successful!, at least with more honour, and Gods and of fortune. For certainely, it is 
well-seeming comlinesse. There is nothing the state wherein he was, W'hen he was 
lesse to bee expected or hoped for at the murthered in the Senate. A stranger 
liands of this monstrous faced multitude, having published everywhere that he could 
thus agitated by furic, than hiimanitie and teach Dionysius tlie tyrant of Siracusa a 
gentlenesse ; it will much sooner receive way to understand and discover the very 
reverence and admit feare. I might also certaintie of all the practices his subjects 
blame him, that having undertaken a reso- 1 or any else should practise against him, 
lution (in my judgment, rather brave than 1 if he would bestowe a good summe of 
rash) to caste himselfe inconsiderately, | money upon him : Dionysius being thereof 
weake and unarmed, amidst a tempestuous ! advertised, sent for him, to discover the 
ocean of senselesse and mad men, he should ; secret, and understand the truth of so 
have gone through stitch with it, and not 1 necessarie an art for this preservation : 
leave the person he represented in the | the stranger told him, there was no other 
briers, whereas after he had perceived the i skill in his art, but that he should deliver 
danger at hand, he chanced to bleed at the i him a talent, and then boast bee had 
nose ; and then to change that demisse and learned the use of so unvaluable a secret 
flattering countenance he had undertaken of him. Dionysius allowed of his inven- 
into a dismaid and drooping looke, filling tion, and forthwit)} caused six hundred 
both voice and eyes with astonishment and crownes to be delivered him. It is not 
repentance : and seeking to squat himselfe, likely that ever he would have given so 
hee the more enflamccl and called them j great a summe of mony to an unknowne 
upon him. It was determined there should j man, but in reward of a most profitable 
be a general! muster made of divers j instruction ; for by way of this reputation 
troupes of armed men (a place fittest for * be kept his enemies still in awe. And 
secret revenges, and where they may safest ’ therefore doe Princes wisely publish such 
be achieved) there were most apparent advertisements as they receive of the plots 
reasons, that the place was very unsure, conspired, and treasons practised against 
or at least to be suspected, by such as their lives and states, thereby to make men 
were to have the principall and necessary beleeve, that nothing can be attempted 
charge to survey them. Divers counsels against them, but they shall have know- 
were proposed, sundry opinions heard, as ledge of it. The Duke of Athens com- 
in a subject of great difficiiltie, and on ! mitted many fond oversights in the estab- 
which depended so many weightie con- lishing of his late tyrannic upon the Floren- 
sequences. My advice, w’as, they should tines, but this the chiefest, that having 
carefully avoid to give any testimonie of received the first advertisement of the 
suspition or shew of doubt, and that our Monopolies and Complots the Florentines 
troupes should be as full as might be, and contrived against liim, by Mathew, sur- 
the Fyles orderly ranked, and every Souldier named Morozo, one of the complices, 
shew an undaunted carriage and undis- thinking to suppresse this warning, and con- 
mayed countenance, and instead of keeping ceale that any in the Citie were offended at 
some of our forces backe (which thing most him, or grudged at his rule, caused him 
opinions aimed at) all Captaines should be immediately to be put to death. I re- 
put in minde to admonish their Souldiers to member to have heretofore read the stone 
make their sallies as orderly and as strong of a Romane (a man of speciall dignitie) 
as might be, in honour of the assistance ; who flying the t 3 rrannie of the Triumvirate, 
and spare no powder, which would serve had many times by the sutteltie of his in- 
as a gratification toward these susptcifull vention, escaped tiiose who pursued him. 
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It fortuned upon a day« that a troupe of 
horse-men, who had the charge to appre- 
hend him, passing alongst a hedge under 
which he lay lurking, had well-nigh dis- 
covered him ; which he perceiving, and 
considering the dangers and difficulties he 
had so long endured, thinking to save 
himselfe from the continuall and daily 
searches that every where were made after 
him, and calling to ininde the small plea- 
sure he might hope of such a life, and how 
much better it were for him to die at once 
than live in such continuall feare and 
agonie, himselfe called them, and volun- 
tarily discovered his lurking hole, and that 
he might rid them and himselfe from 
further pursuit and care, did willingly yeeld 
unto their crueltie. For a man to call his 
enemies to aid him, is a counsell somewhat 
rash, yet thinke I it were better to embrace ' 
it, then remaine still in the continuall fit of | 
such a fever that hath no remedie. But since 
the provisions of man may apply unto it, 
are full of unquietnesse and uncertaintie, 
much better is it with a full assurance to pre- 
pare himselfe patiently to endure whatsoever 
may happen, and draw some comfort from ' 
that which a man is never sure shall come 
to passe. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Of Pedaniisme. j 

I HAVE in my youth oftentimes bcene j 
vexed to see a l^edant brought in, in ’ 
most of Italian comedies, for a vice or 
sport-maker, and the nicke-name of Mads- 
ter to be of no better signification amongst 
( s. For, my selfe being committed to their l 
tuition, how could I chusebut be somewhat 
jealous of their reputation ? In deed I 
sought to excuse them by reason of the 
naturall disproportion that is betweene the 
vulgar sort, and rare and excellent men, 
both in judgment and knowledge ; forso- 
much as they take a cleane con trade course 
one from another. But when I considered 
the choysest men were they that most con- 
temned them, I was far to seeke, and as it 
were lost my selfe : witnesse our good Belay : ' 

Mais je hay par sur tout un scavoir pedant' 
esque. ’ 

A pedant knowledge, I 
Detest out of all cry. 

Yet is this custome very ancient ; for Plu- 
tarch saith that Greeke and Scholer were 
amongst the Romans words of reproach 
and imputation. And coming afterwards to 
yeaies of more discretion, I have found 



they had great reason, and that magis 
magnos clericos^ non sunt magis ntagttos 
sapientes : ‘ * The most great Clcrkes are not 
the most wisest men.*' But whence it may 
proceed, that a minde rich in knowledge, 
and of so many things, becommeth thereby 
never livelier nor more quicke-sighted ; and 
a grose-headed and vulgar spirit may with- 
out amendment containe the discourse and 
judgement of the most excellent wits the 
world ever produced, I still remaine doubt- 
full. To receive so many, so strange, yea 
and so gn-at wits, it must needs follow 
I (said once a Lady unto me, yea one of our 
chiefest Princesses, speaking of some- 
body) that a man's owne wit. force, droops, 
and as it were diminishes it selfe, to make 
I roorne for others. I might say, that as 
I plants arc eliokcd by over-much moisture, 
and lamps dammed with too much oylc, so 
are the actions of the mind over-W'helmed 
I by ovcr-abundancc of matter and studic : 

I which occupied and intangleil with so great 
I a diversitic of things, loscth the meane to 
I sjiivad and clearc it selfe; and that sur- 
I cliarge keepeth it low-drooping and faint. 

I Hut it is otlierwise, for our mind strctchetb 
I the more by how much more it is n 
islicd. And in examples of former limes, 
the contrary is scene, of sufficient men in 
the managing of publike affaires, of great 
Captaines, anrl notable Counsellers in 
matters of estate, to have been therewith- 
all excellently wise. And concerning 
Philosophers, retired from all publike nego- 
tiations, they have indeed sometimes bf'cn 
vilified by the comike libertie of their 
times, their opinions and demeanors yeeld - 
ing them ridiculous. Will you make them 
Judges of the right of a processe, or of the 
actions of a man ? Tliey are readie for it. 
'^riiey enquire whether there be any life yet 
remaining, whether any motion. Whether 
man be .any thing but an Oxe, what work- 
ing or suffering is ; what strange beasts law 
and justice are. Speake they of the Magis- 
trate, or speake they unto him ; they do it 
with .an unreverent and uncivill libertie. 
Hcare they a Prince or a King commended? 
Hee is but a shepherd to them, as idle as a 
Swaine busied about milking of his cattell, 
or shearing of his sheepc : but yet more 
rudely. Esteeme you any man the greater 
for possessing two hundred acres of land ? 
They scoffe at him, as men accustomed to 
embrace all the world as their possession. 
Do you boast of your Nobilitie, because 
you can blazon your descent of seven or 
eight rich Grandfathers? Tliey will biiX 
little regard you, as men that conceive not 
the universall image of nature, and how 
many predecessors every one of us hath 
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had, both rich and poore, Kinj^s and 
groomes. Greekes and Barbarians. And 
were you lineally descended in the fiftieth 
degree from Hercules, they deeme it a 
yanitie to vaunt or allege this gift of fortune. 
So did the vulgar sort disdaine them as 
ignorant of the first and common things, 
and as presumptuous and insolent. But 
this Platonicall lustre is far from that which 
our men stand in need of. They were 
envied as being beyond the common sort, 
as despising publiko actions, as having pro- 
posed unto themstilvcs a particular and 
inimitable life, aiming and directed at 
certaine high discourses, and from the 
common use ; these are disdained as men 
beyond the ordinary fashion, as incapable 
of publike charges, as leading an unso- 
ciable life, and professing base and abject 
customes, after the vulgar kind. Odi 
homines ignavos opere, Philosophos senten- 
tia “ I hate men that are fooles in working, 
and Philosophers in speaking.” As for 
tiiose 1 Philosophers, I say, that as they were 
great in knowledge, so were they greater 
in all action. And even as they report of 
that Syracusan Goomotrician, who being 
taken from his bookisli contemplation to 
shew some praedee of his skill, for the 
defence of his countrie reared sodainly 
certaine terror-moving engines, and shewed 
effects farre exceeding all mens conceit, 
himselfe notwithstanding di.sdaining all thi.s 
his handie-worke, supposing lu; had thereby 
corrupted thedignitie of his art ; his engines 
and manuall works being but the appren- 
tiships, and trials of his skill in sport ; 
So they, if at any time they have been put 
to the triall of any action, tlicy have been 
seen to file so high a pitch, and with so 
loftie a flight, that men might apparently 
see their minds and spirits were through the 
intelligence of things become wonderfully 
rich and great. But some perceiving the 
seat of politike government possessed by 
unworthy and incapable men, have vvith- 
drawne themselves from it. And lice who 
demanded of Crates, how long men should 
Philosophize, received this answ'cr, " Untill 
such time as they who have the conduct of 
our Armies be no longer blockish asses.” 
Heraclitus resigned the royaltie unto his 
brother. And to the ICphcsians, who re- 
proved him f<3r spending his time in play- 
ing with children before tlie temple he 
answered, "And is it not better to doe so, 
than to governe the publike affaires in your 
companie? ” Others having their imagina- 
tion placed beyond fortune .and the world, 
found the scat of justice, and the thrones of 
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Kings, to be but base and vile. And 
ICmpedocles refused the royaltie which the 
Agrigentines offered him. Thales some- 
times accusing the carke and care men 
tooke aV>out good husbandry, and how to 
grow rich ; some replied unto him, that he did 
as the Fox, because he could notattaine unto 
it himselfe ; which hearing, by way of sport 
he would needs shew by experience how he 
could at his pleasure become both thriftie 
and rich ; ami bending his wits to gaine and 
profit, erected a traffike, which within one 
yeare brought him such riches os the skil- 
fullest in the trade of thriving could hardly 
in all their life devise how to get the like. 
That which Aristotle reporteth of some 
who ciilled both him and Anaxagoras, and 
such like men, wise and not pradent, 
becaiLso they cared not for things more 
profitable : besides, I doe not verie well 
digest this nice difference of words that 
servctli my find-fault people for no excuse ; 
and to see the base and needle fortune 
wherewith they are content, we might 
rather have just cause to pronounce them 
neither wise nor prudent. I quit this first 
reason, and thirjke it better to say, that this 
cvill proceecleth from the bad course they 
take to follow sciences ; and that respecting 
the manner we anj instructed in them, it is 
no wonder if neither Schollers nor Masters, 
howbeit they j.irove more learned, become 
no whit more sufficient. Verily the daily 
care and continuall charges of our 
fathers aymeth at nothing so much as to 
store our heads with knowledge and learn- 
ing ; as for judgement and virtue, that is 
never spoken of. I f a man passe by, crie 
out to our peojjlt; : " Oh what a wise man 
goeth yonder ! ” And of another : " Oh what 
a good m.an is yonder ! ” he will not 
I failo to cast his eyes and respect toward the 
former. A third crier were ncedfull, to say, 

' ‘ Oh what blocke-heads arc those ! *' We are 
ever readie to askc, " Hath he any skill in 
the Greeke and Latine tongue? can he write 
well ? doth bee write in prose or verse ? ” But 
whether hee be growne better or wiser, 
which should be the chiefest of his drift, 
that is never spoken of. We should rather 
enquire who is better wise than who is 
more wise. We labour, and toyle, and 
plcKi to fill the memorie, and leave both 
understanding and conscience emptie. Even 
as birds flutter and skip from field to field 
to pecke up come, or any graine, and with- 
out tasting the same, cafrie it in their bils, 
therewith to feed their little ones ; so doc 
our pedants gleane and picke learning from 
bookes, and never lodge it further than 
their lips, only to degorge and cast it to the 
wind. It is strange how fitly sottishnesse 
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takes hold of mine example. Is not that 
which I doe in the greatest part of this 
composition, all one and selfe same thing ? 
I am ever heere and there picking and 
culling, from this and that booke, the 
sentences that please me, not to keepe 
them (for I have no store-house to reserve 
them in) but to transport them into this ; 
where, to say truth, they are no more mine 
than in their first place : we are (in mine 
opinion) never w’ise, but by present learning, 
not by that which is past, and as little by 
that which is to come. But which is worse, 
their Schollcrs and their little ones are 
never a whit the more fed or better 
nourished : but passeth from hand to hand, 
to this end only, thereby to make a glorious 
shew, therewith to entertaine others, and 
with it's help to frame some quaint stories, 
or prettie tales, as of a light and counter- 
feit coyne, unprofitable for any use or iin- 
ployment, but to reckon and cast accompts. 
Apud alios loquididiceru7it, non ipsi sccum. 
Non est loquendum, sed gubernandum A 
They have learned to speake with others, 
not with themselves : speaking is not so 
requisite as government. Nature, to shew 
that nothing is savaj:;e in whatsoever she 
produceth, causeth oftentimes, even in 
rudest and most unarted nations, produc- 
tions of spirits to arise, that confront and 
wrestle with the most artist productions. 
As concerning my discourse, is not the 
Gaskonie proverbe, drawne from a bag- 
pipe, prettie and quaint ? Bouha pron 
bouha, mas d reviuda Ions d its qu' cm: “You 
may blow long enough, but if once you 
stirre your fingers, you may go seeke. " Wee 
can talke and prate, Cicero saith thus, Those 
are Platoes customes. These are the verie 
words of Aristotle ; but what say we our 
selves ? what doe we ? what judge we ? A 
Peroquet would say as much. This fashion 
puts me in mind of that rich Romane, who 
to his exceeding great charge had beene 
verie industrious to finde out the most suffi- 
cient men in all sciences, which he con- 
tinually kept about him, that if at any 
time occasion should bee moved amongst 
his friends to speake of any matter pertain- 
ing to Schollership, they might supplic his 
place, and be readie to assist him : some 
with discourse, some with a verse of Ilomer, 
othersomewith a sentence, each one accord- 
ing to his skill or profession ; who pcrsw’aded 
himselfe that all such learning was his owne, 
because it was contained in his servants 
minds. As they doe whose sufficieiicie is 
placed in their sumptuous libraries. I know 
some, whom if I aske what he knoweth, 


hee will require a booke to demonstrate the 
same, and durst not dare to tell me that his 
posteriors are scabious, except he tume 
over his Lexicon to see what posteriors and 
scabious is. Wee take the opinions and 
knowledge of others into our protection, 
and that is all ; I tell you they must be 
enfeoffed in us, and made our ownie. Wee 
may verie well be compared unto him, W'ho 
having need of fire, should goe fetcli some 
at his neighbours chimney, where finding a 
good fire, should there stay to vvarme 
himselfe, forgetting to carrie some home. 
What availes it us to have our bellies 
; full of meat, if it be not digested ? 

I If it bee not transchanged in us ? ex- 
j cept it noiirish, augment, and strength- 
j en us. We may imagine that Lucul- 
j lus, whom learning made and framed 
so great a captaine w'ithout experience, 
would have taken it after our nnuiner? W'c 
relie so much upon other mens armes, that 
we disanull our owne strength. Will 1 arme 
my selfe against the feare of death ? it is at 
.Senecacs cost : will I draw comfort either 
for my selfe, or any other? I borrow the 
same of Cicero. I would have taken it in 
my selfe, had I been exercised unto it : 1 
love not this relative and begd-for suffici- 
encie. Suppose we may be learned by other 
mens learning. Sure I am we can never be 
wise but by our owne wisdome. 

Mttrca cro</>itrTiji', oern? oux avrw cro^ofJ 
That wise man I cannot abide, 

That for himselfe cannot provide, 

Ex quo Ennius: Neqnidquavt snpere 
sapimtem, qni ipse sibi prodcsse non qiiirctA 
“ Whereupon saith JCnnius ; That wise man 
is vainly wise, who could not profit himselfe.'* 

si ctipiditSy si 

Vanus, et EuganeA quantninvis nwllior aguAP 
If covetous, if vaine (not wise) 

Than any lambe more base, more nice. 

No7i cnim paranda nobis solum, sed 
fntenda sapivntia est ; * “ For wee must not 
only purchase wisdome, but enjoy arid 
employ the same.” Dionysius scoffeth at 
those Grainariaiis, who ploddingly labour to 
know the miseries of Vlysses, and are 
ignorant of their owne ; mocketh those 
musitians that so attentively tune their 
instruments, and never accord their man- 
ners ; derideth those orators that study to 
speake of justice, and never put it in execu- 
tion. Except our mind be the better, 
unless our judgement be the sounder, 1 bad 
rather my scholler had imployed his time in 
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playing at tennis ; I am sure his bodie 
would be the nimbler. Sec but one of these 
our universitie men or bookish schollers 
returne from schole, after he hath there 
spent ten or twelve years under a pedant's 
charge : who is so inapt for any matter? 
who so unfit for any companie? who so 
to seeke if he come into the world Pall the 
advantage you discover in him is that his ' 
Latine and Greeke have made him more 
sottish, more stupid, and more presumptu- 
ous, than before he went from home. 
Whereas he should return with a mind full- 
fraught, he returnes witli a wind-puft con- 
ceit : instead of plum-feeding the same, he 
has only spunked it up with vanitie. These 
masters, as Plato speaketh of sophisters 
(their cosin Germanes) of all men, are those 
that promise to be most profitable unto 
men, and alone, amongst all, that not only 
amend not what is committed to their 
charge as doth a carpenter or a mason, but 
empaire and destroy the same, and yet 
they must full dearely be paied. If the law 
which Protagoras proposed to his disciples, 
were followed, which was, that either they . 
should pay him according to his word, or ■ 
sweare in the temple, how much tliey 
esteemed the profit they had received by his 
discipline, and accordingly satisfy him for 
his paines, my pedagogues would be 
Aground, especially if they would stand to 
the oaih of my experience. My vulgar Peri- 
gordian speech clotli verie pleasantly termc 
such selfe-conceited wizards, letter ferits, as 
if they would say lefter-strucken men, to 
whom {as the common saying is) letters 
have given a t'tlow with a mallet. Verily for 
the most part they seeme to be distracted 
even from common sense. Note hut the 
plaine husbandman, or the iinwilie shoe- 
maker, atid you see them simply and j 
naturally plod on their course, speaking ; 
only of what they know, and no further ; 
whereas these letter-puft pedants, because 
they would lainc r.iise themselves aloft, and 
with their littcrall doctrine which floteth up 
and downe the superficies of their braine, 
arme themselves beyond other men, they 
uncessantly intricate and entangle them- 
selves : they utter loftie words, and speake 
golden sentences, but so that another man 
doth place, fit, and apjDlic them. They are 
acquainted with Galon, but know not the 
,.■> ase. They will sfuITe your head with 
lawes, when God w’ot they have not yet con- 
ceived the ground of the case. They knowe 
the theorike of all things, but you must 
seeke who shall put it in practice. I have 
seene a friend of mine, in mine owne house, 
who by way of sport talking with one of 
these pedanticall gulb, counterfeited a kind of 


fustian tongue, and spakeacertainegibrish, 
without rime or reason, sans head or foot, 
a hotch-potch of divers things, but that he 
did often enterlacc it with inlte-pot termes, 
incident to their disputations, to ammuse 
the bookish sot for a whole day long with 
debating and contending ; ever thinking he 
answered the objections made unto him ; 
yet was he a man of letters and reputation, 
a graduate, and wore a goodly formall long 
gowne. 

f W, d pntriiius saftguis, quos vivere Par cst 
Occipiti rreco, posticer occurrite sanna>} 

You noble blonds, who with a noddle blind 
Shoud live, meet with the mocke that’s made be- 
hind. 

Whosoever shall narrowly looke into this 
kind of people, which far and wide hath 
spred it selfc, he shall find (as I have done) 
that for the most part they neither under- 
stand themselves nor others, and that their 
mcmoric is many times sufficiently full 
fraught, but their judgment ever hollow and 
emptie : except their natural inclination 
have of it selfe otherwise fashioned them. 
As I have seene Aclnanus Turnebus, who 
having nt.'ver pro'essed any thing but studie 
and letter.s, wherein he was, in mine opinion, 
the worthiest man that lived these thousand 
yeares, and who notwithstanding had no 
pedanticall thing about him but the wear- 
ing of his gowne, and some externall 
fashions that could not well be reduced, 
and incivilized to the courtiers cut ; things 
of no consequence. And I naturally hate 
our people, that will more hardly endure .a 
long robe uncuriously worne, than a crosse 
skittish mind : and tliat observe what leg, 
or reverenct? he makes, note his garbe or 
demeanor, view his boots or his haf, and 
marke what manner of man he is. F'or his 
inward parts, I deemc him to have been one 
of the most unspotted and truly honest 
minds that ever was. I have sundry times 
of purpose urged him to speak of matters 
furthest from his study, wherein he was so 
cUrare-sighted, and could with so quicke an 
apprehension conceive, and with so sound 
a judgment distinguish them, that he seemed 
never to have professed or studied other 
facultie than warre, and matters of state. 
Such spirits, such naturc.s may be termed 
worthy, goodly, and solid : 

gueis arte benif^na 

Et vteliore Into /I ^xit pra^cordia Titan 
Whose bowels heavens-bright-Sunne composed 
Of better mold, art wel disposed^ 

that maintaine themselves again.<:t any 
bad institution. Now it sufificeth not that 
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our institution marre us not, it must change 
us to the better. There are some of our 
parliaments and courts, who when they are 
to admit of any officers, doe only examine 
them of their learning ; others, that by pre- 
senting them the judgment of some law cases, 
endevour to sound their understanding. 
Me thinks the latter keep the better style ; 
And albeit these two parts are necessarie, 
and both ought to concur in one, yet truly 
should that of learning be lesse prized than 
judgement, this may vrell be without the 
other, and not the other without this. For 
ai the Greeke verse saith, 

ovBkv 17 iJLd 6 riaLi, #117 vov^ naprj.^ 
Learning nouffht worth doth lie, 

Be not discretion by. 

Whereto serveth learning, if understand- 
ing be not joined to it ? C3h would to God, 
that for the good of our justice, the societies 
of lawyers were as well stored with judge- 
ment, discretion and conscience, as they arc 
with learning and wit. A^on vita:, sed 
icholcB discimus : ^ “ W^e learne not for our 
life, but for the schoole. ” It is not enough j 
to joyne learning and knowledge to the I 
minde, it should be incorporated into it : it ' 
must not be sprinckled, but dyed with it ; 
and if it change not and better her estate 
(which is imperfect) it were much better to 
leave it. 1 1 is a dangerous sword, and w hich 
hindreth and offendeth her master, if it be in 
a weake hand, and which hath not the skill 
to manage the same : Vt fuerii melius 7wn 
didicisse ! “ So as it were better that we had 
not learned.” It is peradventure the cause 
that neither w’e nor divinitie require much 
learning in women ; and that Francis Duke 
of Britannic, sonne to John the fifth, when 
he was spoken unto for a marriage betweene 
him and Isabel a daughter of Scotland ; 
and seme told him she was meanly brought 
up, and without any instruction of learning, 
answered, hee loved her the better for it, 
and that a woman was wise enough if she 
could but make a difference betweene the 
shirt and dublet of her husbands. It is 
also no such wonder (as some say) that our 
auncesters did never make any great accompt 
of letters, and that even at this day (except 
it be by chaunce) they are not often found 
in our kings and princes chiefest councels 
and consultations : And if the end to grow 
rich by them, which now adaies is altogether 
proposed unto us by the studie of Daw, of 
Phisicke, of Pedantisme, and of Divinitie ; 
did not keep them in * credit, without 


doubt you should see them as beggarly 
and needy, and as much vilified as ever 
they were. And what hurt I pray you, 
since they neither teach us to think well 
nor doe well ? Postquam docti prodierufit^ 
boni desunt p “Since men became learned, 
good men failed.” Each other science is 
prejudicial! unto him that hath not the 
science of goodnesse. But may not the 
reason I whilom sought for, also proceed 
thence? That our studie in France, having 
as it were no other aime but profit, but those 
lesse whom nature hatii produced to more 
generous offices, than lucrative, giving 
themselves unto learning, or so briefly (be- 
fore they have apprehended any liking of 
them, retired unto a profession that hath no 
communitic with bookes) there are then 
none left, altogether to engage themselves 
to studie and Bookes, but the meaner kind 
of people, and such as are borne to base 
fortune, and who by learning and letters 
seek some meanc to live and enrich them- 
selves. 'I he minds of which people being 
both by naturall inclination, by example, 
and familiar institution, of the basest 
stainpc, doe falsly reap the fruit of learning. 
I'br it is not in her power to give light unto 
the mind, that hath none, nor to make a 
blind man to .sec. 'I'he mysterie of it is not 
to affoord him sight, but to direct it for him, 
to addresse his goings, alwaies provided he 
have feet of his owne, and good, strait, and 
capable legs. Knowledge is an excellent 
drug, but no drug is sufficiently strong to 
pn^erve it selfe without alteration or corrup- 
tion, according to the fault of the vessell 
that containes it. Some man hath a cleare 
sight, that is not right-sighted ; and by con- 
sequence secth what good is, and doth not 
follow it ; and sccketh knowledge, but 
makes no use of it. 'Hie chiefest ordinance 
of Plato in his Co?nmonwealth is to give 
unto his Citizens their charge according to 
their nature. Nature can doe all, and doth 
all. I'he crookt backt, or deformed, are 
unfit for any exercise of the bodie, and 
crooked and mis-shapen minds unproper for 
exercises of the minde. The bastard and 
vulgar sort are unworthy of Philosophic. 
When we see a man ill shod, if he chance to 
be a Shoemaker, wee say it is no wonder, 
for commonly none goes worse shod tlian 
they. Even so it seemes that experience 
doth often shew us, a Physitian lesse 
healthy, a Divine lesse reformed, ^d most 
j commonly a Wiseman lesse sufficient than 
another. Aristo Chius bad heretofore rea- 
son to say that Philosophers did much hurt 
their auditors, forasmuch as the greatest 
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number of minds are not apt to profit by 
such instructions, which, if they take^ not a 
good, they will follow a bad course : ao-^irovs 
ex ArisHpfUacerbos ex 7,enonis schola exire:^ 

• ‘They proceed licentious out of the Schoole 
of Aristippus, but bitter out of the Schoole 
of Zeno." In that excellent institution which 
Zenophon giveth the Persians, wee find, 
that as other nations teach their children 
Letters, so they taught theirs vertue. Plato 
said the eldest borne sonne, in their royall 
succession, was thus taught. “ As soone as 
he was borne, he was delivered, not to 
women, but to such Eunuchs as by reason 
of their vertue wore in chiefest authoritie 
about the King. Their speciall charge was 
first to shapen his limmes and bodie, goodly 
and healthy ; and at seven yeares of age 
they instructed and inured him to sit on 
horsebacke, and to ride a hunting : when he 
came to the age of fourteene, they delivered 
him into the hands of foure men, that is to 
say, the wisest, the justest, the most tem- 
perate, and the most valiant of all the 
nation. The first taught him religion ; the 
second, to be ever upright and true ; the 
third, to become Master of his owne 
desires ; and the fourth, to feare nothing." 
It is a thing worthy great consideration, 
that in that excellent, and as I may terme it, 
matchlesse policie of Lycurgus, and in truth, 
by reason of her perfection, monstrous, yet 
notwithstanding, so careful! for the educa- 
tion of children, as of her principall charge, 
and even in the Muses bosome and resting- 
place, there is so little mention made of 
learning : as if that generous youth disdain- 
ing all other yokes but of vertue, ought 
only to be furnished, in liew of tutors of 
learning, with masters of valour, of justice, 
of wisdome, and of temperance. An exam- 
ple which Plato hath imitated in his Lawes. 
The manner of their discipline was, to 
propound questions unto them, teaching the 
judgement of men and of their actions : and 
if by way of reason or discourse they con- 
demned or praised either this man or that 
deed, they must be told the truth and best : 
by which meanes at once they sharpened 
their wits, and learned the right. Astiages 
in Zenophon calleth Cyrus to an accompt 
of his last lesson : It is (saith he) that a 
great lad in our Schoole, having a little 
coat, gave it to one of his fellowes, that was 
of lesser stature than himselfe, and tooke 
his coat from him, which was too big for 
him ; our Master having made me judge of 
that difference, 1 judged that things must 
be left in the state they were in, and that 
both seemed to be better fitted as they 
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were; whereupon he shewed me I had 
done ill ; because I had only considered the 
cornelinesse where I should chiefly have 
respected justice, which required that none 
should be forced in any thing which pro- 
perly belonged to him, and said he was 
whipt for it, as we are in our countrie- 
townes, when we have foi gotten the first 
preterperfect tense or Aoriste of tvittw. My 
Regent might long enough make me a pro- 
lixe and cunning Oration in js^enere demon^ 
strativo, in the oratorie kind of praise or 
dispraise, before ever hee should perswade 
me his Sclioole is worth that. They have 
gone about to make the way shorter : and 
since Sciences (even when they are right 
talcen) can teach us nothing but wisdome, 
honestic, integjritie, and resolution ; they 
have at first sight attempted to put their 
children to the proper of effects, and in- 
struct them, not by heare-say, but by assjiy 
of action, lively modelling and framing 
them, not only by precepts and words, but 
principally by examples and works, that it 
might not be a Science in their mind, but 
rather his complexion and habitude ; not to 
purchase, but a naturall inheritance. 

To this purpose, when Agesilaus was de- 
manded what his opinion was, children 
should learne : he answered, “What they 
should doe being men." It is no marvell, if 
such an institution have produced so admi- 
rable effects. Some say, that in other Cities 
of Greece they went to seeke for Rheto- 
ricians, for Painters, and for Musicians ; 
wliereas in Lacedemon, they sought for 
I^w-givers, for Magistrates, and Generals 
of armies : In Athens men learn’d to say 
well, but here, to doe well : there to resolve 
a sophisticall argument, and to confound 
the imposture and amphibologie of words, 
captiously enterlaced together ; here to 
shake off the allurements of voluptuousnesse, 
and with an undanted courage to contemne 
the threats of fortune, and reject the 
menaces of death : those busied and la- 
boured themselves about idle words, these 
after martiall things : there the tongue was 
ever in continuall exercise of speaking, here 
the minde in an uncessant practice of well- 
doing. And therefore was it not strange, if 
Antipater requiring fiftie of their children for 
hostages, they answered cleane contrarie to 
that we would doe, “that they would rather 
deliver him twice so many men ; " so much 
did they value and esteeme the losse of 
their countries education. When Agesilaus 
inviteth Xenophon to send his children to 
Sparta, thereto be brought up; it is not 
because they should leame Rhetorike or 
Logike, but, as himselfe saith, “ to the end 
they may learne the worthiest and best 
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science that may bee, to wit. the knowledge 

how to obey and the skill how to com- CHAPTER XXV. 

mand." It is a sport to see Socrates, after 

his blunt manner, to mocke Hippias, who Of the institution and education of 
reporteth unto him what great summes of Children ; to the Ladie Diana of 
money he had gained, especially in certaine Foix, Countesse of Gurson. 

little Cities and small townes of Sicily, by 

keeping schoole, and teaching letters, and T NEVER knew father, how crooked and 
that at Sparta he could not get a shilling. deformed soever his sonne were, that 

'Ehat they were but Idiots and foolish would either altogether cast him oft. 

people, who can neither measure nor es- or not acknowledge him for his owne ; 
teeme ; nor make no accompt of Grammer, and yet (unlesse he be meerely besotted or 
or of Rythmes ; and who only ammuse blinded in his affection) it may not be said, 
themselves to know the succession of Kings, but he plainly perceiveih his defects, and 
the establishing and declination of estates, j hath a feeling of his imperfections. But so 
and such like tnish of flim-flam tales, it is, he is his owne. So it is in my selfe. 
Which done, Socrates forcing him particu- I see better than any man else, that what I 
larly to allow the excellencie of their forme have set downe is nought but the fond im- 
of publike government, the happinesse and aginations of him who in his youth hath 
vertue of their private life, remits unto him i t;\sted nothing but the paring, and seen but 
to guesse the conclusion of the unprofitable- \ the superficies of true learning ; whereof he 
nesse of his arts. Examples teach us both in | hath retained but a generall and shapelesse 
this martiall policie, and in all such like, i forme : a smackc of every thing in generall, 
tliat the studie of sciences doth more weaken | but nothing to the purpose in particular : 
and effeminate mens minds, than corrobo- i After the h'rench manner, l o be short, I 
rate and adapt them to warre. The mighti- know' there is an art of Phificke ; a course 
est, yea the best setled estate, that is now in of lawes ; foure parts of the Mathematikes; 
the world, is that of the Turkes, a nation and I am not altogether ignorant what they 
equally instructed to the esteeme of armes, tend unto. And perhaps I also know' the 
and disesteeme of letters. I find Rome to scope and drift of Sciences in generall to 
have beene most valiant when it was least be for the service of our life. But to wade 
learned. The most warlike nations of our further, or that ever I tired my selfe with 
daies are the rudest and most ignorant, plodding upon Aristotle (the Monarch of 
The Scithians, the Partin’ an s, and 'I'ambur- our moderne doctrine) or obstinately con- 
lane, serve to verifie my saying. When the tinned in search of any one science : I 
Gothes over-ran and ravaged Greece ; that confesse I never did it. Nor is there any 
which saved all their Libraries from the fire one art whereof I am able so much as to 
was, that one among them scattered this dnaw the first lineaments. And there is no 
opinion, that such trash of bookes and scholler (be he of tlu; lowest forme) that 
papers must be left untoucht and whole for m.iy not repute himselfc wiser than I, who 
their enemies, as the only meanc and proper am not able to oppose him in his first lesson : 
instrument to divert them from all militarie and if I be forced to it, I am constrained 
exercises, and ammuse them to idle, secure, verie impertinently to draw in matter from 
and sedentarie occupations. When our King some generall discourse, whereby 1 examine, 
Charles the eight, in a manner without and give a guesse at his naturall judgement : 
unsheathing his sword, saw himsclfe abso- a le.sson as much unknowne to them as 
lute Lord of the whole Kingdome of Naples, theirs is to me. I have not dealt or had 
andof a great part of Tuscanie, the Princes commerce with any excellent booke, except 
and Lords of his traine ascribed this sedaine Plutarke or Seneca, from whom (as the 
and unhoped for victorie, and facilitie of so Danaides) I draw my water, uncessantly 
noble and prodigious a conquest, only to filling, and as fast emptying : some thing 
this, that most of the Princes and nobilitie '.vhereof I fasten to this paper, but to my 
of Italic ammused themselves rather to selfe nothing at all. And touching bookes : 
become ingenious and wise by learning. Historic is my chiefe studie, Pocsie my only 
than vigorous and warriers by militarie delight, to which 1 am particularly affected: 
exercises. for ^ Cleanthes said, that as the voice 

being forciblie pent in the narrow gullet of 
a trumpet, at last issueth forth more strong 

— and shriller, so me seemes, that a sentence 

cunningly and closely couched in measure- 
keeping Posie, darts it seUe forth more 
furiously, and wounds me even to the 
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quicke. And concerning the naturall facul- 
ties that are in me (whereof behold here an 
essay), I perceive them to faint under their 
owne burthen ; my conceits, and my judge- 
ment march but uncertaine, and as it were 
groping, staggering, and stumbling at eveiy 
rush : And when I have gone as far as I 
can, I have no whit pleased rny seife : for 
the further I saile the more land I descrie, 
and that so dimmed with fogges, and over- 
cast with clouds, that niy sight is so weak- 
ned, I cannot distinguish the same. And 
then undertaking to speake indifferently of 
all that presents it seife unto my fantasie, 
and having nothing but mine owne naturall 
mcanes to imploy therein, if it be my hap 
(as commonly it is) among good Authors, 
to light upon those verie places wliich I 
have undertaken to treat off, as even now I 
did in Plutarke, reading his discourse of the 
power of imagination, wherein in regard of 
those wise men, I acknowledge my seife so 
weake and so poore, so dull and grose- 
headed, as I am forced both to pittie and 
disdaine my seife, yet am I pleased 
with this, that my opinions have often the 
grace to jump with theirs, and that 1 follow 
them a loofe-off, and thereby possesse at 
least, that which all other men have not ; 
which is, that I know the utmost difference 
betweene them and my seife : all which 
notwithstanding, I suffer my inventions to 
run abroad, as weake and faint as I have 
produced them, without bungling and 
botching the faults which this comparison 
hath discovered to me in them. A man 
had need have a strong backe, to under- 
take to march foot to foot with these kind 
of men. The indiscreet writers of our age, 
amidst their trivial 1 compositions, inter- 
mingle and wrest in whole sentences taken 
from ancient Authors, supposing by such 
filching-theft to purchase honour and repu- 
tation to themselves, doe clenne contrarie. 
For, this infinite variciie and dissemblance 
of lustres, makes a face so wan, so il-favored, 
and so uglie, in respect of theirs, that they 
lose much more than gaine thereby. Tliese 
were two contrarie humours ; The Philo- 
sopher Chrisippus was wont to foist-in 
amongst his bookes, not only whole sen- 
tences and other long-long discourees, but 
whole bookes of other Authors, as in one, 
he brought in Euripides his Medea. And 
Apollodorus was wont to say of him, that 
if one should draw from out his bookes 
what he had stolne from others, his paper 
would remaine blanke. Whereas Epicurus 
cleane contrarie to him in three hundred 
volumes he left behind him, had not made 
use of one allegation. It was my fortune 
Dot long since to light upon such a place ; 


I bad languishingly traced after some 
French words, so naked and shallow, and 
so void either of sense or matter, that at 
last 1 found them to be nought but meere 
French words ; and after a tedious «find 
w’earisome travel!, I chanced to stumble 
upon an high, rich, and even to the clouds- 
raised piece, the descent whereof had it 
been somewhat more pleasant or easie, or 
the ascent reaching a little further, it had 
been excusable, and to be borne with-all ; 
but it was such a steepie downe-fall, and 
by meere strengtli hewen out of the maine 
rockc, that by reading of the first six words, 
me thought 1 was carried into another 
world : whereby I perceive the bottomc 
whence I came to be so low and deep, as I 
durst never more adventure to go through 
it *, for, if I did stuffe any one of my dis- 
courses with those rich spoiles, it would 
manifestly cause the sottishnesse of others 
to appeare. To reprove mine owne faults 
in others, seemes to me no more unsuffer- 
able than to reprehend (as I doe often) 
those of others in my seife. They ought to 
be accused every where, and have all places 
of Sanctuarie taken from them : yet do I 
know how over boldly, at all times I adven- 
ture to equall my seife unto my filchings, 
and to march hand in hand with them ; not 
without a fond hardie hope, that I may 
perhaps be able to bleare the eves of the 
Judges from discerning them, ftut it is as 
niucli for the benefit of my application, as 
for the good of mine invention and force. 
And I doe not furiously front, and bodie to 
bodie wrestle with those old champions : it 
is but by flights, advantages, and false offers 
I seek to come within them, and if I can, 
to give them a fall. I do not rashly take 
them about the necke, I doe but touch them, 
nor doe I go so far as by my bargaine I 
would seeme to doe ; could 1 but keepe even 
with them, I should then be an honest man; 
for I seeke not to venture on them, but 
where they are strongest. To doe as I 
have seen some, that is, to shroud them- 
selves under other armes, not daring so 
much as to show their fingers ends unarmed, 
and to botch up all their works (as it is an 
easie matter in a common subject, namely 
for the wiser sort) with ancient inventions, 
here and there hudled up together. And in 
those who endeavoured to hide what they 
have filched from others, and make it their 
owne, it is first a manifest note of injustice, 
then a plaine argument of cowardlinesse ; 
who having nothing of any worth in them- 
selves to make show of, will yet under the 
countenance of others sufficiencie goe about 
to make a faire offer ; Moreover (oh great 
foolishnesse) to seek by such cosening tricks 
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to forestall the ignorant approbation of the 
common sort, nothing fearing to discover 
their ignorance to men of understanding 
(whose praise only is of value) who will 
soone trace out such borrowed ware. As 
for me, there is nothing I will doe lesse. I 
never speake of others, but that | may the 
more speake of my selfc. This concerneth 
not those mingle-mangles of many kinds of 
stuffe, or as the Grecians call them Rap- 
sodies, that for such are published, of which 
kind I have (since I came to yeares of dis- 
cretion) seen divers most ingenious and 
wittie ; amongst others, one under the name 
of CapHupus ; besides many of the ancient 
stampe. These are wits of such excellence, 
as both here and elsewhere they will soone 
he perceived, as our late famous writer 
Lipsius, in his learned and laborious work 
of the Politikes : yet whatsoever come of it, 
for so much as they are but follies, my 
intent is not to smother them, no more than 
a bald and hoarie picture of mine, where a 
Painter hath drawne not a perfect visage, 
but mine owne. For, howsoever, these are 
but my humors and opinions, and I deliver 
them but to show what my conceit is, and 
not what ought to be beleeved. Wherein 
I ayme at nothing but to display my selfe, 
who peradventure (if a new prentiship 
change me) shall be another to morrow. 

I have no authoritie to purchase beliefe, 
neither do 1 desire it ; knowing well that I 
am not sufficiently taught to instruct others. 
Some having read my precedent Chapter, 
told me not long since in mine owne house, 

I should somewhat more have extended 
my selfe in the discourse concerning the 
institution of children. Now (Mjidam) 
if there were any sufficiencie in me 
touching that subject, I could not better 
employ the same than to bestow it as 
a present upon that little lad, which eve 
long threatneth to make a happie issue 
from out your honorable woombe ; for 
(Madame) you are too generous to begin with 
other than a man childe. And having had so 
great a part in the conduct of your suc- 
cesseful marriage, I may challenge some 
right and interest in the greatnesse and 
prosperitie of all that shall proceed from it : 
moreover, the ancient and rightfull posses- 1 
sion, which you from time to time have ever ! 
had, and still have over my service, urgeth 
me with more than ordinaric respects, to 
wish all honour, well-iare and advantage to 
whatsoever may in any sort concemc you 
and yours. And truly, my meaning is but 
to snow that the greatest difficultie, and 
importing all humane knowledge, seemeth 
to be in this point,' where the nurture and 
institutiott of young children is in question. 


For, as in matters of husbandrie, the labor 
that must be used before sowing, setting, 
and planting, yea in planting itselfe, is most 
certain e and easie. But when that which 
was sowTn, set and planted, commeth to 
take life ; before it come to ripenesse, much 
adoe, and great varietie of proceeding be- 
longcth to it. So in men, it is no great 
matter to get them, but being borne, what 
continuall cares, what diligent attendance, 
what doubts and feares, doc daily wait to 
their parents and tutors, before they can be 
nurtured and brought to any good ? The 
fore-shew of their inclination whilest they 
are young is so uncertaine, their humours so 
variable, their promises so changing, their 
hopes so false, and their proceedings so 
doubtful, that it is very hard (yea for the 
wisest) to ground any certaine judgment, or 
assured successe upon them. Behold Cymon, 
view Them istocles, and a thousand others, 
how they liave differed, and fallen to l>ettcr 
from themselves, and deceive the expecta- 
tion of such as knew them. 'Die young 
whelps both of Dogges and Beares at first 
sight shew their natural! disposition, but 
men headlong embracing this custome or 
fashion, following that humor or opinion, 
admitting this or that passion, allowing of 
that or this law, are easily changed, and 
soone disguised ; yet it is hard to force the 
natural! propension or readinesse of the 
mind, whereby it followeth, that for want of 
heedie fore-sight in those that could not 
guide their course wtII, they often employ 
much time in vaine, to addresse young 
children in those matters whereunto they 
are not natundly addicted. All which diffi- 
culties notwithstanding, mine opinion is, to 
bring them up in the 'btjst and profitablcst 
studies, and that a man should slightly passe 
over those fond presagas, and deceiving 
prognostikes, which we over precisely gather 
in their infiincie. And (without offence be 
it said) me thinks tliat Plato in his Com- 
monwealtk allowed them too-too much 
authoritie. 

Madame, I-«arning joyned with true 
knowledge is an especiall and gracefull 
ornament, and an implement of wonderfull 
use and consequence, namely, in persons 
raised to that degree of fortune wherein you 
are. And in good truth, learning hath not 
her owne true forme, nor can she make shew 
of her beauteous lineaments, if she fall into 
the hands of base and vile persons. [For, 
as famous 'I'orquato Tasso faith : “ Philoso- 
phic being a rich and noble Queene, and 
knowing her owne worth, graciously sniileth 
upon and lovingly embraceth Princes and 
noble men, if they become suiters to her. 
admitting them as her minions, and gently 
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affoording them all the favours she can ; 
whereas upon the contrarie, if she be wooed, 
and sued unto bv clownes, mechanicall 
fellowes, and such base kind of people, she 
holds herseife disparaged and disgraced, 
as holding no proportion with them. And 
therefore see we by experience, that if a true 
Gentleman or nobleman follow her with 
any attention, and wooed her with importu- 
nitie, he shall learne and know more of her. 
and prove a better scholler in one yeare, than 
an ungentle or base fellow shall in seven, 
though he pursue her never so attentively."] 
She is much more readie and fierce to lend 
her furtherance and direction in the conduct 
of a warre, to attempt honourable actions, 
to command a people, to treat a peace with 
a prince of forraine nation, than she is to 
forme an argument in Logick, to devise a 
Syllogismc, to canvase a case at the barre, 
or to prescribe a receit of pills. So (noble 
Ladie) forsomuch as I cannot perswade my- 
selfe, that you will either forget or neglect 
this point, concerning the institution of 
yours, especially having tasted thesweetnesse 
thereof, and being descended of so noble 
and learned a race. For we yet possesse 
the learned compositions of the ancient and 
noble Earles of Foix, from out whose 
heroicke loynes your husband and you take 
your of-spring. And Francis Lord of Can- 
dale, your worthie uncle, doth daily bring 
forth such fruits thereof, as the knowledge 
of the matchlcsse qualitie of your house 
shall hereafter extend itselfe to many ages ; 
I will therefore make you acquainted with 
one conceit of mine, which contrarie to the 
common use I hold, and that is all I am 
able to aflfoord you concerning that matter. 
The charge of the Tutor, which you shall 
appoint your sonne, in the choice of whom 
consisteth the whole substance of his educa- 
tion and bringing up ; on which are many 
branches dejjending, which (forasmuch as \ 
can adde nothing of any moment to it) I 
will not touch at all. And for that point, 
wherein I presume to advise him, he may 
so far forth give credit unto it, as he shall 
see just cause. To a gentleman borne of 
noble parentage, and heire of a house that 
aymeth at true learning, and in it would 
be disciplined, not so much for game or 
commoditie to himselfe (because so abject an 
end is far un worthie the grace and favour 
of the Muses, and besides, hath a regard or 
dcpendencie of others) nor for extemall shew 
and ornament, but to adome and enrich his 
inward minde, desiring rather to shape and 
institute an able and sufficient man, than a 
bare learned man ; my desire is therefore, 
that the parents or overseers of such a 
gentleman be very circumspect, and careful 


in chusing his director, whom I would 
rather commend for having a well com- 
posed and temperate braine, than a fuU 
stuft head, yet both will doe well. And I 
would rather prefer wisdome, judgement, 
civill cus tomes, and modest behaviour, than 
bare and meere literal! learning ; and that 
in his charge he hold a new course. Some 
never cease brawling in their schollers eares 
(as if they were still pouring in a tonell) to 
follow their booke, yet is their charge nothing 
else but to repeat what hath beene told 
them before. I would have a tutor to cor- 
rect this part, and that at first entrance, ac- 
cording to the capacitie of the wit he hath 
in hand, he should begin to make shew of 
it, making him to have a smacke of all 
things, and how to choose and distinguish 
them, without helpe of others, sometimes 
opening him the way.other times leaving him 
to open it by himselfe. I would not have him 
to invent and speake alone, but suffer his 
disciple to speake when his turne commeth. 
Socrates, and after him Arcesilaus, made 
their schollers to speake first, and then 
would speake themselves. Obest plerumqtu 
its gui dtscere volunt^ auctoritas corum 
gui docent "Most commonly the authoritie 
of them that teach, hinders them that would 
learne." 

It is therefore meet that he make him 
first trot-on before him, whereby he may the 
better judge of his pace, and so guesse how 
long he will hold out, that accordingly he 
may fit his strength ; for want of which pro- 
portion we often marre all. And to know 
Iiow to make a good choice, and how far 
forth one may proceed (still keeping a due 
measure), is one of the hardest labours 1 
know. It is a signe of a noble, and effect 
of an undanted spirit, to know how to 
second, and how far forth he shall conde- 
scend to his childish proceedings, and how 
to guide them. As for myselfe, I can better 
and with more strength walke up than 
downe a hill. Those which, according to 
our common fashion, undertake with one 
self e-same lesson, and like maner of educa- 
tion, to direct many spirits of divers formes 
and different humours, it is no marvell if 
among a multitude of children, they scarce 
meet with two or three that reap any good 
fruit by their discipline, or that come to any 
perfection. I would not only have him to 
demand an accompl of the words contained 
in his lesson, but of the sense and substance 
thereof, and judge of the profit he hath made 
of it, not by the testimonie of his memorie, 
but by the witnesse of his life. That what 
he lately learned, he cause him to set forth 
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and pourtray the same into sundrie shapes, 
and then to accommodate it to as many 
different and sevcrall subjects, whereby he 
shal perceive, whether he have yet appre- 
hended the same, and therein enfeoffed him- 
selfe, at due times taking his instruction 
from the institution given by Plato, It is a 
signe of cruditie and indigestion for a man 
to yeeld up his meat, even as he swallowed 
the same : the stomacke hath not wrought 
his full operation, unlesse it have changed 
forme, and altered fashion of that which was 
given him to boyle and concoct. 

[Wee see men gape after no reputation but 
learning, and when they say, such a one is 
a learned man, they thinke they have said 
enough ; ] Our minde doth move at others 
pleasure, and tyed and forced to serve the i 
fantasies of others, being brought under by j 
authoritic, and forced to stoope to the lure ! 
of their bare lesson ; wee have beene so sub- \ 
jected to harpe upon one string, that we j 
have no way left us to descant upon volun - 1 
tarie ; our vigor and libertie is cleane ex- 1 
tinct. Nunquam tutela sufEjiiint : “ They i 
never come to their owne tuition.’’ It was my 
hap to bee familiarlie acquainted with an 
honest man at Pisa, but such an Aristote- 
lian, as he held this infallible position ; that 
a conformitie to Aristotles doctrine was the 
true touchstone and squire of all solid imagi- 
nations and perfect veritie ; for, whatsoever 
had no coherencie with it, w^as but fond ' 
Chinieraes and idle humors ; inasmuch n.s I 
he had knowne all, scene all, and said all. 
This proposition of his being somewhat f 
over amply and injuriously interpreted by 
some, made him a long time after to be 
troubled in the inquisition of Rome. I 
would have him make his scholler narrowly 
to sift all things with di.<5cretion, and 
harbour nothing in his licad by mere authori- 
tie, or upon trust. Aristotles principles shall 
l)e no more axiomes unto him, than the 
Stqikes or Epieurians. I.et this diversitie 
of judgements be proposed unto him, if he 
can, he shall be able to distinguish the 
truth from falsehood, if not, he will remainc 
doubtful. I 


Che tton men cite saPeF dubbiar m'aggraia} 
No Icsse it pleaseth roc, 

To doubt, than wise to be. 


For if by his owne discourse he embrace : 
the opinions of Xenophon or of Plato, 
they shall be no longer theirs, but his. He 
that merely followeth another, traceth no- 
thing, and ^eketh nothing : Non sumtv 
sub Rege^ sibi quisque s4 vindicet\^ “We 
are not under a Kings command, every one 


1 P^***^^? fnjirno, cant. xi. 93. 
* Seh. xxxm. 


may challenge himselfe, for let him at least 
know that he knoweth.” It is requisite he 
endevour as much to feed himselfe with 
their conceits, as labour to leame their pre- 
cepts ; which, so he know how to applie, 
let him hardily forget, where or whence he 
had them. Truth and reason are common 
to all, and are no more proper unto him 
that spake them heretofore, than unto him 
that shall sjseake them hereafter. And it is 
no more according to Platoes opinion than 
to mine, since both he and 1 understand and 
see alike. The Bees do here and there sucke 
this and cull that flower, but afterward they 
produce the bony, which is peculiarly their 
owne, then is it no more 1 hyme or Ma- 
joram. So of peeces borrowed of others, 
he may lawfully alter, transfornie, and cefn- 
found them, to shape out of them a perfect 
peece of worke, altogether his owne ; 
alwaies provided his judgement, his travell, 
studie, and institution tend to nothing, but 
to frame the same perfect. I..et him hardily 
conccalc where or whence he hath had .any 
helpe, and make no shew of anytliing, but 
of that which he hath made himselfe. 
Pirates, pilchers, and borrowers, make a 
shew of their purchases and buildings, but 
not of that which they have taken from 
others : you see not the secret fees or 
bribes Lawyers take of their Clients, but you 
sl)all manifestly discover the alliances they 
make, the honours they get for their chil- 
dren, and the goodly houses they build. 
No man makes open shew of his rcceits, 
but every one of his gettings. Fhe good 
that comes of studie (or at least should 
come) is to prove better, wiser and honester. 
It is the understanding power (said Epi- 
charnuis) that seeth and hearcth, it is it 
that i^rofiteth all and disposeth all. that 
moveth, swayeth, and ruleth all : all things 
else arc but blind, senselcsse, and without 
spirit. And truly in barring him of libertie 
to doe any thing of himselfe, we make him 
thereby more servile and more coward. 
Who would ever enquire of his scholler what 
he thinketh of Rhetorike, of Grammar, of 
this or of that sentence of Cicero ? Which 
things thoroughly fethered (as if they were 
oracles) are let flie into our memorie ; in 
which both letters and syllables are substan- 
tial! parts of the subject. To know by roat 
is no perfect knowledge, but to keep what 
one hath committed to his memories charge, 
is commendable : what a man directly 
knoweth, that will he dispose-of, without 
turning still to his booke or looking to his 
pattern. A meere bookish sufficiencie is 
unpleasant. All I expect of it is an imbel- 
lishing of my actions, and not a foundation 
[ of them, according to Platoes mind, who 
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saith, constancies faith, and sinceritie are 
true Philosophic; as for other Sciences, 
and tending elsc-where, they are but garish 
paintings. I would faine have Paluel or 
Pompey, those two excellent dauncers of 
our time, with all their nimblenesse, teach 
any man to doe their loftie tricks and high 
capers, only with seeing them done, and 
without stirring out of his place, as some 
Pedanticall fellowes would instruct our 
minds without moving or putting it in 
practice. And glad would I be to find one 
that would teach us how to manage a horse, 
to tosse a pike, to shoot -off a peece, to play 
upon the lute, or to warble with the voice, 
without any.exercise, as these kind of men 
would teach us to judge, and hoW to speake 
weir, without any exereise of speaking or 
judging. In which kind of life, or as I may 
terme it, Prentiship, what action or object i 
soever presents it-selfe into our eies, may 
serve us in stead of a sufficient booke. A 
prettie pranke of a boy, a knavish tricke of 
a page, a foolish part of a lackey, an idle 
tale or any discourse else, spoken either in 
jest or earnest, at the table or in companie, 
are even as new subjects for us to worke 
upon : for furtherance whereof, commerce 
or common societie among men, visiting of 
forraine countries, and observing of strange 
fashions, are verie necessary, not only to be 
able (after the manner of our yong gallants 
of France) to report how many paces the 
Church of Santa Rotonda is in length or 
breadth, or what rich garments the curtezan 
Signora Livia weareth, and the worth of 
her hosen ; or as some do, nicely to dispute 
how much longer or broader the face of 
Nero is, which they have scene in some old 
ruines of Italic, than that which is made for 
him in other old monuments else-where. 
But they should principally observe, and • 
be able to make certaine relation of the 
humours and fashions of those countries 
they have scene, that they may the better 
know bow to correct and prepare their wits 
by those of others. I would therefore have 
him begin even from his infancie to travell 
abroad ; and first, that at one shoot he may 
hit two markes, he should see neighbour- 
countries, namely where languages are most 
different from ours ; for, unlesse a mans 
tongue be fashioned unto them in his youth, 
he shall never attainc to the true pronun- 
ciation of them if he once grow in yeares. 
Moreover, we see it received as a common 
opinion of the wiser .sort, that it agreeth not 
with reason, that a childe be alwaies nuzzled, 
cockered, dandled, and brought up in his 
parents lap or sight ; forsomuch as their 
naturall kindnesse, or (as I may call it) | 
tender fondnesse, causeth often, even the: 


wisest to prove so idle, so oveniice, and so 
base-minded. For pmrents are not capable, 
neither ca\^ they find in their hearts to sec 
them checkC, corrected, or chastised, nor 
indure to see them brought up so meanly, 
and so far from daintinesse, and many times 
so dangerously, as they must needs be. And 
it would grieve them to see their children 
come home from those exercises, that a 
Gentleman must necessarily acquaint him- 
selfe with, sometimes all wet and bemyred, 
other times sweatie and full of dust, and 
to drinke being either extrenie hot or ex- 
ceeding cold : and it would trouble them to 
see him ride a rough-untamed horse, or 
with his weapon furiously incounter a skil- 
ful Fencer, or to handle or shoot-off a 
musket ; against which there is no remedy, 
if he will make him prove a sufficient, 
compleat. or honest man : he must not be 
spared in his youth ; and it will come to 
passe, that he shall many times have occa- 
sion and be forced to shocke the rules of 
Physicke. 

Viiawque s%tb dio et trepidis agat 

In rebus 

Leadc he his life In open nire, 

And in affaires full of despaire. 

It is not sufficient to make his minde 
strong, his muskles must also be strength- 
ened: the mind is over-borne if it be not 
seconded : and it is too much for her alone 
to discharge two offices. I have a feeling 
how mine panteth, being joyned to so 
tender and sensible a bodie, and that lieth 
so heavie upon it. And in my lecture, I 
often perceive how my Authors in their 
writings sometimes commend examples for 
magnanimitic and force, that rather proceed 
from a thicke skin and hardnes of the 
bones. I have knowne men, women and 
children borne of so hard a conl^titution, 
that a blow with a cudgell would lesse 
hurt them, than a filip would doe me, and 
so dull and blockish, that they will neither 
stir tongue nor eyebrowes, beat them never 
so much. When wrestlers goe about to 
counterfeit the Philosophers patience, they 
rather shew the vigor of their sinnewes 
than of their heart. For the custome to 
beare travell, is to tolerate griefe : Labor 
callum obducit dolori " Labour worketh a 
hardnesse upon sorrow. " Hee must be 
enured to suffer the paineand hardnesse of 
exercises, that so he may be induced to 
endure the paine of the colicke, of cauterie, 
of fals, of sprains, and other diseases inci- 
dent to mans bodie ; yea, if need require, 

I patiently to beare inmrisonment and other 
I tortures, by which sufferance he shall come 

I » Hor. 1. i. Od. ii. 4 . ’ » CiC,'Tus€, Qh. 1. ii. 



to be had in more esteeme and accompt: by their great and excellent good parts 
for acrording to time and place, the good -He shall be taught not to enter rashly into 
as Well as the bad man may haply fall into discourse or contesting, but when he shall 
them ; we have seen it by experience. Who- encounter with a Champion worthie his 
soever striveth against the lawes, threats strength ; And then would I not have him 
good men with mischiefe and extortion. ■ imploy all the tricks that may fit bis tume, 
Moreover, the authoritie of the Tutor (who > but only such as may stand him in most 
should be soveraigne over him) is by the ! stead. That he be taught to be curious in 
cockering and presence of tlie parents, j making choice of his reasons, loving per- 
hindred and interrupted: besides the awe i tinency, and by consequence brevitie. That 
and respect which the houshold beares him, | above all, he be instructed to yeeld, yea to 
and the knowledge of the meane, possibili- | quit his weapons unto truth, as soone as he 
ties, _ and greatnesse of his house, are in | shall discerne the same, whether it proceed 
my judgement no small lets in a young j from his adversarie, or upon Ixst ter advice 
Gentleman. In this schoole of commerce, j from himselfc ; for he shall not be preferred 
and societie among men, 1 have often noted to any place of cminencie above others, for 
this vice, that in lieu of taking acquaintance repeating of a prescript part ; and he is not 
of others, we only endevoiir to make our engaged to defend any cause, further than 
selves knowne to them : and we are more he may approove it ; nor shall he bee of that 
ready to utter such merchandize as we have, trade where the libertic for a man to repent 
than to ingrosse and purchase new commo- and re-advise hiniselfe is sold for readie 
dities. Silence and modestie are qualities money. Ncquc, ut omnhu queprascripta et 
very convenient to civil conversation. It is imperaia sint^ dffendat^ necessitate ulla cog*~ 
also necessary that a young man be rather tur : » " Nor is he inforced by any necessitie 
t.aught to be discreetly-sparing and close- to defend and make good all that is pre- 
handed, than prodigally-wastfull and lavish \ scribed and commanded him." If his tutor 
in his expences, and moderate in husband- 1 agree with my humour, he shall frame his 
ing his wealth when he shall come to j affection to be a most loyall and tnie 
possesse it. And not to take pepper in | subject to hi.s Prince, and a most afl'ectionate 
the nose for every fooli.sh tale that shall and couragious Gentleman in nl that may 
be spoken in Ids presence, because it is ! concerne the honor of his Soveraigne or 
an uncivil importunity to contradict what- ! the good of his countrie, and endevour to 
soever is not agreeing to our humour : let : suppresse in him all maner of affection to 
him be pleased to correct himselfe. And | undertake any action otherwise than for a 
let him not seeme to blame that in others f pubhke good and duiie. Besides many 
which he refuseth to doe himselfc, nor j inconveniences, which greatly prt^udice our 


goe about to withstand common fashions, libertie by reason of these particular bonds, 
Luet sapere sine pompa, sine invidia “A the judgment of a man that is w’aged and 
man may bee wise without ostentation, with- bought, either it is lesse free and honest, or 
out envie.” Let him avoid those imperious else it is blemisht with oversight and in- 
images of the world, those uncivil beha- gratitude. A mecre and precise Courtier 
viours and childish ambition wherewith, c.an neither have law nor will to speake or 
God wot, too-too many are possest : that is, thinke otherwise than favourablie of his 
to make a faire shew of that which is not in Master, who among so many thousands of 
him : endevouring to be reputed other than his subjects hath inatle choice of him alone, 
indeed he is ; and as if reprehension and to institute and bring him up with his owne 
new devices were hard to come by, he would hand. These favours, with the commodities 
by that meane acquire into himselfe the that follow minion Courtiers, coirupt (not 
name of some peculiar vertue. As it per- without some colour of reason) his libertie, 
taineth but to great Poets to use the libertie and dazle his judgement. It is therefore 
of arts ; so is it tolerable but in noble minds commonly scene that the Courtiers-language 
and great spirits to have a preheminence differs from other mens, in the same state, 
above ordinarie fashions. Si quid Socrates and to be of no great credit in such matters. 
et Aristippus contra morem et consuetudi- Let therefore his conscience and vertue 
nem fecerunU idem sibine arbUretur licere : shine in his speech, and reason be his chiefe 
Magis enim illi et divinis bonis hanc licen- direction. Let him be taught to confesse 
tiamassequebantur “ If Socrates and Aris- such faults as he shall discover in his owne 
tippus have done ought against custome or discourses, albeit none other perceive them 
good manner, let not a man thinke he may but himselfe ; for it is an evident shew of 
doe the same : for they obtained this licence judgement, and effect of sinceriti e, which 
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are the chiefest qualities he aymeth at. That 
wilfully to strive, and obstinately to contest 
in words, are common qualities, most 
apparent in basest mindes : That to re- 
advise and correct himselfe, and when one 
is most earnest, to leave an ill opinion, are 
rare, noble, and Philosophical! conditions. 
Being in companic, he shall be put in minde, 
to cfist his eyes round about, and every 
where : For I note, that the chiefe places are 
uaially scored upon by the most unworthie 
and lessc capable ; and that height of for- 
tune is seldome joyned with sufficiencie. I 
have scene that whilst they at the upper 
end of a board were busie entertaining them- 
selves with talking of the beautie of the 
hangings about a chamber, or of the taste 
of some good cup of wine, many good ' 
discourses at the lower end have utterly | 
been lost. He shall weigh the carriage of j 
every man in his calling, a Hcardsman, a I 
^fason, a Stranger, or a I'raveller ; all must 
be imployed ; every one according to his 
wortii ; for all helps to make up boushold ; 
yea, the follie and the simplicitie of others 
shall be as instructions to him. By control- 
ling the graces and manners of others, he 
shall acquire unto himselfe envie of the 
good and contempt of the bad. Let lum 
hardly be possest with an honest enriositie to 
search out the nature and causes of all 
tilings : let him survay whatsoever is rare 
and singular about him ; a building, a 
fountaine, a man, a place where any battell 
hath been fought, or the passages of Csesar 
or Charlemaine. 

Qua tellus sit lenta gelu, qwr putris ah astu^ 
^entus in Italiam quis bene vela ferat,^ 

What land is parcht with heat, what clog’d with 
frost. 

What wind drives kindly to th' Italian coast. 

He shall endevour to be familiarly ac- 
quainted with the customes, with the 
meanes, with the state, with the depend- 
ances and alliances of all Princes ; they are 
things soone and pleasant to be learned, 
and most profitable to-be knowne. In this 
acquaintance of men, my intending is, that 
hee chiefely comprehend them, that live but 
by the memorie of bookes. He shall, by 
the help of Histories, informe himselfe of 
the worthiest minds that were in the best 
ages. It is a frivolous studie, if a man list, 
but of unvaluable worth to such as can 
make use of it, and as Plato saith, the 
only studie the Lacedemonians reserved for 
themselves. What profit shall he not reap, 
touching this point, reading the lives of our 
Plutark ? Alwayes conditioned, the master 
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bethinke himselfe whereto his charge tendeth, 
and that he imprint not so much in his 
schollers mind the date of the ruine of 
Carthage, as the manners of Hanniball 
and Scipio, nor so much where Marcellus 
died, as because he was unworthy of his 
devoire he died there: that he teach him 
not somuch to know Histories as to judge 
of them. It is amongst things that best 
agree with my humour, the subject to which 
our spirits doe most diversly applie them- 
selves. I have read in Titus Livius a 
number of things , which peradventure others 
never read, in wlioin Plutarke haply read a 
hundred more than ever I could read, and 
which perhaps the author himselfe did never 
intend to set downe. To some kind of men 
it is a meere gramaticall studie, but to others 
a perfect anatomic of Philosophic ; by 
meanes whereof the sccretest part of our 
nature is searched into. I'here are in 
Plutarke many ample discourses most worthy 
to be knowne : for in my judgement, he is the 
chiefe work-master of such works, whereof 
tliere are a thousand, whereat he hath but 
slightly glanced ; for with his finger he doth 
but point us out a way to walke in, if we 
I list ; and is sometimes pleased to give but a 
touch at the quickest and maine point of a 
discourse, from whence tliey are by diligent 
studie to be drawne, and so brought into 
open market. As that saying of his. That 
the inhabitants of Asia served but one alone, 
because they could not pronounce one onely 
syllable, which is Non, gave perhaps both 
subject and occasion to my friend Boetie to 
compose his booke of voluntarie servitude. 
If it were no more but to see Plutarke wrest 
a slight action to mans life, or a word that 
seemeth to beare no such sence, it will serv'e 
for a whole discourse. It is pittie men of 
understanding should so much love brevitie ; 
without doubt their reputation is thereby 
better, but we the worse. Plutarke had rather 
we should commend him for his judgement 
than for his knowledge, he loveth better to 
leave a kind of longing-desire in us of him, 
than a satietie. He knew verie well that 
even in good things too much may be said : 
and that Alexandridas did justly reprove 
him who spake verie good sentences to the 
Ephores, but they were over tedious. Oh 
stranger, quoth he, thou speakest what thou 
oughtest, otherwise then thou shouldest. 
Those that have lean© and thin bodies stuffe 
them up with bumbasting. And such as 
have but poore matter, will puffe it up with 
loftie words. There is a marvelous cleere- 
nesse, or as I may terme it an enlightning of 
mans judgement drawne from the commerce 
of men, and by frequenting abroad in the 
world : we are all so contrived and compact 
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in our selves, that our sight is made shorter 
by the length of our nose. When Socrates 
was demaunded whence hewas» he answered, 
not of Athens, but of the world ; for he, 
who had his imagination more full and 
larther stretching, embraced all the world 
for his native Citie, and extended his 
acquaintance, his societie, and affections to 
all man>kind ; and not as we do, that looke 
no further than our feet. If the frost chance 
to nip the vines about my village, my Priest 
doth presently argue that the wrath of God 
hangs over our head, and threat neth all 
mankind ; and judgeth that the Pippe is 
alreadie falne upon tlie Canibals. 

In viewing these intestine and civill broiles 
of ours, who doth not exclaime, that this 
worlds vast frame is neere unto a dissolution, 
and that the day of judgement is readie to 
fall on us ? never remembering that many 
worse revolutions have been scene, and 
that whilest we are plunged in griefe, 
and overwhelmed in sorrow, a thousand 
other parts of the world besides are 
blessed with happinesse, and wallow in 
pleasures, and never thinke on us ? where- 
as, when I behold our lives, our licence, 
and impunitie, I wonder to see them 
so milde and easie. He on whose head it 
haileth, thinks all the Hemispheare besides 
to be in a storme and tempest. And as 
that dull-pated Savoyard said, that if the 
seelie King of France could cunningly have 
managed his fortune, he might verie w'ell 
have made himselfe chiofe Steward of his 
Lords household, whose imagination con- 
ceived no other greatn esse than his Masters ; 
we are all insensible of this kind of errour ; 
an errour of great consequence and pre- 
judice. But whosoever shall present unto 
his inward eyes, as it were in a Table, the 
Idea of the great image of our universall, 
mother Nature, attired in her richest robes, 
.sitting in the throne of her Majestic, and in 
her visage shall read so gencrall and so 
constant a varietie ; he that therein shall 
view himselfe, not himselfe alone, but a 
whole Kingdome, to be in respect of a 
great circle but the' smallest point that 
can be imagined, he onely can value things 
according to their essentiall greatnesse and 
proportion. This great universe (which 
some multiplie as Species under one Genus) 
is the true looking-glasse wherein we must 
looke, if we will know whether we be of a 
good stamp or in the right byase. To con- 
clude, 1 would have this w’orlds-frame to 
be my Scbollers choise-booke : So many 
strange humours, sundrie sects, varying 
judgements, diverse opinions, different 
lawes, and fantasticall customes teach us to 
judge rightly of ours, and instruct our 
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judgement to acknowledge his imperfec- 
tions and naturall weaknesse, which is no 
easie an apprentiship : So man^ innova- 
tions of estates, so many fals of Princes, and 
changes of publike fortune, may and ought 
to teach us, not to make so great accompt 
ot ours : So many names, so many victories, 
and so many conquests buried in darke 
oblivion, makes the hope to perpetuate our 
names but ridiculous, by the surprising of 
ten Argo-lettiers, or of a small cottage, 
which is knowne but by his fall. The 
pride and fiercenesse of so many strange and 
gorgeous shewes : the pride-puft majestic 
of so many courts, and of their greatnesse, 
ought to corifirme and assure our sight, un- 
dauntedly to bcare the affronts and thun- 
der-claps of ours, without feeling our eyes : 
So many thousands of men, low-laide in 
their graves afore us, may encourage us 
not to feare, or be dismaied to go meet so 
good companie in the other world , and so 
of all things else. Our life (said Pithagoras) 
drawes ncare unto the great and populous 
assemblies of the Olympike games, wherein 
some, to get the glorie and to win the goale 
of the games, exercise iheir bodies with all 
industrie ; others, for greedinesse of gaine, 
bring thither marchandise to sell : others 
there arc (and those be not the worst) that 
seek after no other good, but to marke how 
wherefore, and to what end, all things are 
done : and to be spectators or observers of 
other mens lives and actions, that so they 
may the better judge and direct their owne. 
Unto examples may all the most profitable 
Discourses of Philosophic be sorted, which 
ought to be the touch-stone of human 
actions, and a rule to stpiare them by, to 
whom may be said, 

quid fas ofitarCy quid asper 

Vtile Hummus fuibety patrue charisque pro- 
piuguis 

^ Quantum elar^iri deceat, quern te Deus esse 
j lussit, et humana qua parte locatus es in >r.' 

I Quid sumus, aut quidfiam victuri giffnimurP 
I What thou maiest wish, what proht may come 
i cleare. 

From iiew-stampt coyne, to friends and coiintrie 
deare 

What thou ought’ St give : whom God would have 
thee bee. 

And in what part mongst men he placed thee. 
What we are, and wherefore. 

To live heer we were bore. 

What it is to know, and not to know 
(which ought to be the scope of studie), 
what valour, what temperance, and what 
justice is : what difference there is betweene 
ambition and avarice, bondage and free- 
dome, subjection and libertie, by which 
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markes a man may distinguish true and 
perfect contentment, and how far-forth one 
ought to feare or apprehend death, griefe, 
or shame. 

JEt guo queMique mado fugidtque ferdtque 
laborer? 

How ev’ry labour he may pile. 

And beare, or ev’ry labour flie. 

What wards or springs move us, and the 
causes of so many motions in us : For me 


Anaximenes writing to Pythagoras, 
saith, ** With what sense can I amuse my 
selle in the secrets of tlie Starres, having 
continually death or bondage before mine 
eyes?” For at that time the Kings of 
Persia were making preparations to wat 
against his Countrie. All men ought to say 
so : Being beaten with ambition, with 
avarice, with rashnesse, and with supersti- 
tion, and having such other enemies unto 
^ j* — . — V.'' I life within him. Wherefore shall I studv 

discourses, wherewith . jmci take care about the mobility and varia- 
‘‘O" world? When hee is once 

Tiis cone* ^1? * 1 ”*^ i ‘““Sld what is fit to make him better 

i now MmUK^'^na'". ^^ he shall be entertained with 

d e wen Amnn^^,h» iTh ? ' I'Ogicke. naturall Philosophy, Geometry, 

lit! Ivain ‘ iet and Khetoricke, then having setled his 

Ind^d fW n "" """ free - juagement, looke what science he doth 

us^ ^ fr^Tf f himselfc unto, he shall in short 

of'if ^ attaine to the perfection of it. His 

of It, as all other things else serve the same . leefure shall be somtimes bv wav of talke 

S ^Lnen Iv ^ "“PP'y him with the same Author. 


notable discourses as are in tljem to effect 
his purpose, it shall not be amisse that 


are in use, cleane out 
ol fashion with us : yea, and in those that 
are most in use, there are certaine by-wayes 
and deep-flows most profitable, which we 
should do well to leave, and according to 
the institution of Socrates, limit the course 
of our studies in those where profit is 
wanting. 

‘ saperr aude^ 

InciPe : Vivendi qui recti* prorogat hora7n, 
Rusticus cxpeciat dutn dejiuai a7ftuis, at ille 
Rabitur, et labetur ui 0771TU volubilis annt77ii^ 


be bold to be wise ; to begin, be sti on^^. 

He that to live well doth the time prolong, , . , , 

Clowne-likc expects, till dowue the streame be , on which small hold may be taken ; where- 
run, I jg nothinp- to miinkf^n tVna t.. 


some learned man bee appointed to keepe 
him company, wdio at any time of need 
may furnish him with such munition as 
hee shall stand in need of; that hee may 
afterward distribute and dispense tlicm to 
his best use. And that this kind of lesson 
be more easie and naturall than that of 
Gaza, w’ho will make question ? Those 
are but harsh, thornie, and unpleasant 
precepts ; vaine, idle and immaterial w'ords, 


That runs, and will run, till the world be done. 


in is nothing to quicken the minde. In 
this the spirit findeth substance to bide and 


It is mere simplicitie to teach our chil- 1 fred upon. A fruit without all comparison 
"" ■ much better, and that will soone be ripe. 

It is a thing worthy consideration, to see 
what state things are brought unto in this 
our age ; and how Philosophie, even to the 
• wisest, and men of best understanding, is 
' but an idle, vaine and fantasticall name, of 
small use and lesse worth, both in opinion 
and effect. I thinkc these Sophistries are 
the cause of it, which have forestalled the 
wayes to come unto it : They doe very ill 
that goe about to make it seenie as it were 
inaccessible for children to come unto, 
setting it foorth with a wrimpled, gastlie, 
and frowning visage ; who hath masked 
her with so counterfet, pale, and hideous a 
■countenance? There is nothing more 
beauteous, nothing more delightful, nothing 
more gamesome : ani^ as I may say, 


dren, 

Quid fPtoveant Pisces^ animosaque sig;?ia 
Leonist 

Lotus et Hesperia quid CapricoT^ius aquai^ 
What Pisces move, or hot breath’d Leos beames, 
Or Capneomus bath'd in western streames, 

the knowledge of the starres, and the 
motion of the eighth spheare, beibre their 
owne ; 

Tt IlAci^Xco-crt Ka/uLOi rt 6’ iarpdffi Powreu* 
^yhat longs it to the seaven star.s, and me. 

Or those about Bodies he. 


1 ViRG. y^u. 1. lii. 853. 

* Hor. 1. i. EpUt. ir. 40. 

* Prof. L iv. El. i. 85. 

* Av-vrj*. Od. wli. 10. Tt, 
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nothing more fondly wanton : for she \ 
presenteth nothing to our eyes, and j 
preacheth nothing to our eares, but sport 
and pastime. A sad and lowring looke | 
plainly declaretb that that is not her haunt. ! 
Demetrius the Gramarian, finding a com- : 
panie of Philosophers sitting close together . 
in the Temple of Delphos, said unto them, i 
• ‘ Either I am deceived, or by your plausible | 
and pleasant lookes, you are not in any 
serious and earnest discourse amongst your 
selves to whom one of them, named 
Heracieon the Megarian, answered, “ That < 
belongoth to them, who busie themselves in ■ 
seeking whetlier the future tense of the ; 
verbe fiaWm hath a double X, or that labour } 
to find the derivation of the comparatives, ; 
X'fipoi', peXriov, and of the superlatives 
y. lo orroi^, Qe\rL<rTou, It is thevthat must chafe 
in intertaining themselves with their science ; 
as for discourses of Philosophic they are 
wont to glad, rejoyce, and not to vex and 
molest those tliat use them. 

Deprendas anbni torfurnta latentis in ergro 
Corpori\ dt'prendas et gaudia ; sumit utrumque 
imle hnbitum facies} 

You may perceive the torments of the mind, 

Hid in sicke bodic, you the joyes may find ; 

The face such habit takes in either kind. 

That mint! which harboureth I^hilosophie, 
ought by reason of her sound health, make 
that bodie also sound and lierilthie: it ought ^ 
to make her contentment to through-shine ' 
in all exteriour parts ; it ought to shapen 
and nibdell all outward demeanours to the 
inodcll of it : and by consequence arme him 
that doth possesse it, with a gracious stout- 


and pleasant plaine, whence as from an high 
w'atch tower, she survaieth all things, to be 
subject unto her, to whom any man may 
with great facilitie come, if he but know the 
way or entrance to her palace ; for, the 
pathos that lead unto her are certaine fresh 
and shadic greene allies, sweet and flowrie 
vvaies, whose ascent is even, easie, and 
nothing wearisome, like unto that of 
heavens vaults. Forsonmeh as they have 
not frequented this vortue, who gloriously, 
as in a throne of Majestic sits soveraigne, 
goodly, triumph.ant, lovely, equally de- 
licious, and couragious, protesting her selfe 
to be a professed and irreconcileable enemie 
to all sharpnesse, austoritic, fcare, and 
compulsion ; having nature for her guide, 
fortune and voluptuousnesse for her com- 
]xinions ; tliey according to their weaknesse 
iiave imaginarily fained her, to have a 
foolish, sad, grim, quarelous, spitefull, 
threatning, and disdainfull visage, with an 
liorridc and unpleasant looke ; and have 
placed her upon a craggie, sliarpe, and 
unfreqin.mtfd rocke, amidst desert cliffes 
' and uncouth crags, as a scar-crow, or bug- 
I boaro, to aOright the common people with. 

1 Now the tutour, which ought to know that 
I he should rather seek to fill the mind and 
I store the will of his disciple, as much, or 
: rather more, whth love and affection, than 
with awe, and reverence unto vertue, m.'iy 
shew and tell him, that Poets follow 
comm<»n humours, making him plainly to 
perceive, and as it were j^alpably to feele, 
that the (.iods have rather placed labour 
I and swt'at at the entrances which lead to 
' \'enus chambers, tiian at the doores that 


nesse and lively audacite, with an active 
and pleasing gesture, and with a setled and 
cheerefull countenance. 'I he most tn idenc 
token and apparant signe of true wisdome 
is a constant and unconstrained rejoycing, 
W’hose estate is like unto all things above 
the Moone, that is' ever clearc, alwaies 
bright. It is Haroco and Baralipton, that 
makes their followers prove so base and 
idle, and not Philosophic ; they krio>v hof 1 
not but by heare-say ; what ? it not j 
shee that cleereth all stormes of the mind ? | 
And teacheth miserie, famine, and sicknesse 
to laugh,? Not by reason of some imagi- 
narie Epicicles, but by naturall and palpable 
reasons. Shee ayroeth at nothing but vertue; 
it is vertue shee seekes after ; which as the 
schoole saith, is not pitcht on the top of an 
high, steeple, or inaccessible hill ; for they 
that have come unto her, affirme that 
cleane-contrarie shee keeps her stand, and 
holds her mansion in a faire, flourishing. 


direct to 1 ’alias cabinets. 

.'\nd \slien he shall perceive his scholler to 
have a sensible feeling of himselfe, present- 
ing Bradamant or Angelica before him, as 
a'Mistresse to enjoy, embelished with a 
naturall, active, generous, and unspotted 
beautie uglie or Giant-like, but blithe 
' and livelie, in respect of a wanton, soft, 
a'iiected, and artificiall-flaring beautie ; the 
one attired like luUo a young man, coyfed 
with a bright-shining helmet, the other 
disguised and drest about the head like unto 
an impudent harlot, with embroyderies, 
frizelings, and carcanets of pearles: he will 
no doubt deeme his owne love to be a man 
I and no w’oman, if in his choice he differ 
; from that effeminate shepheard of Phrygia. 

; In this new kind of lesson he shall declare 
i unto him, that the prize, the glorie, and 
1 height of true vertue, consisted in the 
facilitie, profit, and pleasure of his e.Kercises; 
so far from difficuUic and incumbrances, 


that children as well as men, the simple as 

I JuvEN. sjtf /. ix, t?. soone as the wise, may come unto hef 
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Discretion and temperance, not force or 
way-wardnesse are the instruments to bring 
him unto her. Socrates (vertues chiefe 
favorite) that he might the better walke in 
the pleasant, natural 1, and open path of her 
progresses, doth voluntarily and in good 
earnest, quit all compulsion. Shee is the 
nurse and foster-niotl)pr of all humane 
pleasures, who in making them just and 
upright, she also makes them sure and 
sincere. By moderating them, she keepeth 
them in ure and breath. In limiting and 
cutting them off, whom she refuseth ; she 
whets us on toward those slie leaveth unto 
us ; and plenteously leaves us them, which 
Nature plcaseth, and like a kind mother 
giveth us over unto satietie, if not unto 
weaiisomnesse, unlesse we will perad vent ure 
say that the rule and bridle, which stayeth 
the dninkard before drunkennesse, the 
glutton before surfeiting, .and tlie letcher 
before the losing of his haire, be the enemies 
of our pleasures. If common fortune faile 
her, it clecrely scapes her ; or she cares not 
for her, or she frames another unto herselfe, 
altogether her owne, not so fleeting nor so 
rowling. She knoweth the way how to be 
rich, mighiie and wise, and how to lie in 
sweet -perfumed beds. She loveth life; she 
delights in beautie, in glorie, and in health. 
But her proper and particular office is, first 
to know how to use such goods temperately, 
and how to lose them constantly. An office 
much more noble than severe, without 
which all course of life is unnaturall, 
turbulent, and deformed, to which one may 
lawfully joyne those rocks, those incum- 
brances, and those hideous monsters. If so 
it happen, that his Disciple prove of so 
different a condition, that he rather love 
to give eare to an idle fable than to the 
report of some noble voiage, or other 
notable and wise discourse, when he shall 
heare it ; that at the sound of a Drum or 
clang of a 'rrumpet, which are wont to 
rowse and arme the youthly heat of his 
companions, turneth to another that calleth 
him to see a play, tumbling, jugling tricks, 
or other idle lose-time sports ; and who for 
pleasures sake doth not dceme it more 
delightsome to returne all sweatie and 
wearie from a victorious combat, from 
wrestling, or riding of a horse, than from a 
Tennis-court or dancing schoole. with the 
prize or honour of such exercises ; The best 
remedy I know for such a one is, to put 
him prentice to some base occupation, in 
some good towne or other, yea, were he 
the sonne of a Duke ; according to Platoes 
rule, who saith "That children must be 
placed, not according to their fathers con- 
ditions, but the faculties of their mind," 


Since it is Philosophie that teacheth us to 
live, and that infancie as well as other ages, 
may plainly read her lessons in the same, 
why should it not be imparted unto young 
Schollers ? 

Vdum ti molU lutum fsi^ nunc nunc prefer- 
andus, et acri 
Fingendue sine Ji^e rota} 
i He's moist and soft mould, and must by .and by 
; Be cast, made up, while wheele whirls readily. 

I We are taught to live when our life is 
* well-nigh spent. Many schollers have been 
■ infected with that loathsome and marrow- 
i wasting disease before ever they came to 
read Aristotles treatise of Temperance. 

! Cicero was wont to say, "That could he 
' out-live the lives of two men, he should 
I never find leasure to study the Iwrike 
I Poets.” And I find these Sophlsters both 
worse and more unprofitable. Our childe is 
I engaged in greater matters ; And but the 
; first fifteene or sixteene yeares of his life are 
I due unto Pedantisme, the rest unto action ; 

! let us therefore imploy so short time as we 
I have to live in more necessarie instructions. 
It is an abuse ; remove these thornie quid- 
dities of Logike, whereby our life can no 
whit be amended, and betake our selves to 
the simple discourses of Philosophy ; know 
how to chuse and fitly to make use of 
them : they are much more easie to be 
conceived than one of Bocace his tales. A 
childe comming from nurse is more capable 
of them, than he is to learne to read or 
write. Philosophy hath discourses, whereof 
infancie as well as decaying old-age may 
make good u.se. I am of Plutarkes mind, 
which is, that Aristotle did not so much 
ammuse his great Disciple about the arts 
how to frame Syllogismes, or the principles 
of Geometric, as he endevoured to instruct 
him with good precepts concerning valour, 
prowesse, magnanimitie, and temperance, 
and an undanted assurance not to feare any 
thing ; and with such munition he sent him, 
being yet verie young, to subdue the Empire 
of the world, only with 30000 footmen, 
4000 horsemen, and 42000 Crownes in 
monie. *\s for other arts and sciences ; he 
saith Alexander honoured them, and com- 
mended their excellencie and comlinesse; 
but for any pleasure he tooke in them, his 
affection could not easily be drawne to 
exercise them. 

•-^peiite hinc Juvenesgue Si^sgue 
Finem aninto cerium, mtserisgue viatica canisP 
Young men and old, draw hence (in your 
anaires) 

Your minds set marke, provision for gray haires. 


1 Pl5|?S. Sat, Hi, 33. 
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It is that which Epicurus said in the be- 
ginning of his letter to Memiceus : ** Neither 
let the youngest shun nor the oldest wearie 
himselfe in philosophying, for who doth 
otherwise seemeth to say, that either the 
season to live happily is not yet come, or is 
already past. “ Yet would I not have this 
young gentleman pent-up, nor carelesly 
cast-off to the heedlesse choler, or melan- 
choly humour of the hasty Schoole-master. 

I would not have his budding spirit cor- 
rupted with keeping him fast-tied, and as it 
were labouring fourteene or fifteene houres 
a day poaring on his booke, as some doe, 
as if he were a day-labouring man ; neither 
doe I thinke it fit, if at any time, by reason 
of some solitairieor melancholy complexion, 
he should be scene with an over-indiscn‘et 
application given to his booke, it should be 
cherished in him ; for, that doth often make 
him both unapt for civill conversation and 
distracts him from better imploymcnts ; 
How many have I scene in my daies, by an 
over-greedy desire of knowledge, become as 
it were foolish ? Carneades was so deeply 
plunged, and as I may say besotted in it, 
that he could never have leasure to cut his 
haire, or pare his nailes : nor would I have 
his noble manners obscured by the iiicivilitie 
and barbarisme of others. The French 
wisdomc hath long since proverbially been 
spoken of as verie apt to conceive study in 
her youth, but most unapt to keepe it long. 
In good truth, we see at this day that there 
is nothing lovelier to behold than the young 
children of France ; but for the most" part, 
they deceive the hope which was fore- 
apprehended of them ; for when they once 
become men, there is no excel lencie at all 
in them. I have heard men of understand- 
ing hold this opinion, that the Colleges to 
which they are sent (of which there are 
store) doe thus besot them : whereas to our 
schollcr, a cabinet, a gardin, the table, the 
bed, a solitarinesse, a companie, morning 
and evening, and all houres shall be alike 
unto him, all places shall be a study for 
him : for Philosophy (as a former of judge- 
ments, and modeler of customes) shall be 
his principall lesson, having the privilege 
to entermeddle her selfe with all things, and 
in all places. Isocrates the Orator, being 
once requested at a great banket to speake 
of his art, when all thought he had reason 
to. answer, said, “ It is not now time to doe 
what I can, and what should now be done, 
I cannot doe it ; For, to present orations, or 
to enter into disputation of Rhetorike, 
before a companie assembled together to be 
merrie, and makegood cheere, would be but 
a medley of harsh and jarring musicke." 
The like may bf* of n|l Srion^es, 


But touching Philosophy, namely, in that 
point where it treateth of man, and of his 
duties and offices, it hath been the com- 
mon judgement of the wisest, that m regard 
of the pleasantness© of her conversatione, 
she ought not to be rejected, neither at 
banquets nor at sports. And Plato having 
invited her to his solemnc feast, we see how 
kindly she entertaineth the companie with a 
niilde behaviour, fitly sutiug her selfe to time 
and place, notwithstanding it be one of his 
learned'st and profitable discourses. 

yKqui' paxij>eribus prodcst^ locupleiibns 

Et ttfolccUt pueris scnibusque nocebitP 

Poore men alike, alike rich men it caseth, 

Alike it, bcorncd, old and young displeaseth. 

So doubtlessc he shall lesse be idle than 
others ; for even as the paces we bestow 
walking in a gallcrie, although they be twice 
as many more, wearie us not so much as 
those we spimd in going a set journey : So 
our lesson lieing past over, as it were, by 
chance, or way of encounter, without strict 
observance of time or place, being applied 
to all our actions, shall be digested, and 
never felt. All sports and exercises shall 
be a part of his study ; running, wrestling, 
mubickti, dancing, hunting, and managing 
of arnu's and liorses. 1 would have the 
exterior demeanor or decencie, and the dis- 
position of his person to be fashioned 
together with his mind : for, it is not a 
mind, it is not a body that we erect, but it 
is a •nan, and we must not make two parts 
of him. And as Plato saith, '1‘hey must not 
be erected one without another, but equally 
be directed, no otherwise than a couple of 
horses matched to draw in one selfe -same 
teeme. And to heare him, doth he not 
seeme to imploy more time and care in the 
exercises of Iiis bodie : and to thinke that 
the minde is together with the same ex- 
ercised, and not the contrarie? As for 
other matters, this institution ought to be 
diu.'cted by a sweet -severe mildnesse ; Not 
as some do, who in liew of gently-bidding 
children to the banquet of letters, present 
them with nothing but horror and crut.;ltie. 
Let me have this violence and compulsion 
removed, there is nothing that, in my seem- 
ing, doth more bastardise and dizzie a wel- 
borne and gentle nature : If you would have 
him stand in awe of shame and punishment, 
doc not so much enure him to it : accustome 
him patiently to endure sweat and cold, the 
sharpnesse of the wind, the heat of the 
sunne. and how to despise all hazards. 
Remove from him all nicenesse and quaint- 
nesse in clothing, in lying, in eating, and in 
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drinking ; fashion him to all thin^ , that 
he prove not a faire and wanton-puling bby, 
but a lustie and vigorous boy: When I was 
a child, being a man, and now am old, I 
have ever judged and believed the same. 
But amongst other tkings, I could never 
away with this kind of discipline used in 
most of our Colleges. It had perad venture 
been lesse Iiurtfull, if they had somewhat 
inclined to mildnesse, or gentle entreatie. It 
is a verie prison of captivated youth, and 
proves dissolute in punishing it before it be 
so. Come upon them when they are going 
to their lesson, and you heare nothing but 
whipping and brawling, both of children 
tormented, and masters besotted with anger 
and cliafing. How wide are they, which 
go about to allure a childs mind to go to 
its booke, being yet but tender and fearefull, 
with a stearne-frowning countenance, and 
with hands full of rods? Oh wicked and 
pernicious manner of teaching ! which 
Quintillian hath very wei noted, that this 
imperious kind of authoritid, namely, this 
way of punishing of children, drawes many 
dangerous inconveniences within. How 
much more decent were it to see their 
school-houses and formes strewed with 
greene boughs and flowers, than with 
bloudy burciien-twigs ? If it lay in me, I 
would doe as the Philosopher Speusippus 
did, who caused the pictures of Gladness 
and Joy, of Flora and of the Graces, to be 
.set up round about his school-house. Where 
their profit lieth, there should also be tlieir 
recreation. 1‘hose meats ought to l>e 
sugred over, that are healthful for childrens 
stoinakes, and those made bitter that are 
hurtfull for them. It is strange to see liow 
carefull Plato sheweth him selfe in framing 
of his lawes about the recreation and pastime 
of the youth of his Citie, and how far he ex- 
tends him selfe about their exercises, sports, 
songs, leaping, and dancing, wherofhe saith, 
that severe antiquitie gave the conduct and 
patronage unto the Gods themselves, 
namely, to Apollo, to the Muses, and to 
Minerva. Marke but how far-forth he 
endevoreth to give a thousand precepts to 
be kept in his places ef exercises both of 
bodie and mind. As for learned Sciences, 
he stands not much upon them, and I 
seemeth in particular to commend Poesie, i 
but for Musickes sake. All strangenesse 
and selfe-particularitie in our manners and 
conditions, is to be shunned, as an enemie 
to societie and civill conversation. Who 
would not be astonished at Deraophons 
complexion, chiefe steward of Alexanders 
household, who was wont to sweat in the 
sh.idow, and quiver for cold in the sunne ? 

\ h^ve seene some to startle at the sTpHl of 


I an apple more than at the shot of a peece ; 
some to be frighted with a mouse, some 
readie to cast their gorge at the sight of a 
messe of creame, and others to be scared 
with seeing a fether bed shaken ; as 
Gcrmanicus, who could not abide to see a 
cock, or heare his crowing. There may 
haply be some hidden propertie of nature, 
which in ray judgement might easilie be re- 
moved, if it were taken in time. Institution 
hath gotten this upon me (I must confesse 
with much adoe) for, except beere, all things 
else that are mans food agree indifferently 
with my taste. 'Fhe bodie being yet souple, 
ought to be acetanmodated to all fashions 
and customes ; and (alwaies provided, his 
appetites and desires be kept under) let a 
yong man boldly be made fit for al 
Nations and companies ; yea, if need be, 
for al disorders and surfetings ; let him 
acquaint him selfe with al fashions ; That 
he may be able to do al things, and love to 
do none but those that are commendable. 
Some strict [Philosophers commend not, but 
rather blame Calisthenes, for losing the 
good favour of his Master Alexander, only 
because he would not pledge him as much 
as ho had drnnk(‘ to him. He shall laugh, 
jest, dally, and debauch himselfe with his 
Prince. And in his debauching, I would 
have him out-go al his fellowes in vigor and 
constancie, and that he omit not to doe 
evill, neither for want of strength or 
knowledge, but for lackeof will. AJultum in^ 
teres t utrt47n peccare quis nolit, autnesciat :i 
“ There is a great difference, whether one 
have no will, or no ^^it to doe amisse." I 
thought to have honoured a gentleman (as 
great a stranger, and as far from such 
riotous disorders as any is in France) by 
I enquiring of him in verie good companie, 

' Iiow many times in all his life he had bin 
drunko in Germanic during the time of liis 
abode there, about the nccessarie affaires 
of our King \ who tooke it even as I meant 
it. and answered three times, telling the 
time and manner how. I know some, who 
for want of that qualitie, have been much 
perplexed w'hen tliey have had occasion to 
converse with that nation. I have often 
noted with great admiration, that wonderfull 
I nature of Alcibiades, to see how easilie he 
could sute himselfe to so divers fashions 
and different humors, without prejudice 
unto his health ; sometimes exce^ing the 
suinptuousnesse and pompe bf the Persians, 
and now and then surpassing the auster- 
itie and frugalitie of the Lacedemonians; 
as reformed in Sparta, as voluptuous in 
Ionia. 
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Omnis A risti^pum 4 ecuii cot^r^ et Sitatus^ et f€S^ 
All colours, states, and things are At 
f or courtly Aristippus wit. 

Such a one would I frame my Disciple, 

— — — i^unn dupiici panuo ^iientia velat^ 
Mirabor^ vtiee via si cottversa aecebit. 

Whom patience clothes with sutes of double kind, 
1 muse, if he another way will And. 

PersonaMqtie feret non inconcinnus ttiramque} 
He not unfitly may. 

Both parts and persons play. 

Loe here my lessons, wherein he that 
acteth them, profiteth more than he that but 
knoweth them, whom if you see, you heare, 
and if you heare him, you see him. God 
forbid, saith some bodie in Plato, that to 
Philosophize, be to learne many things, and 
to exercise the arts. Hauc atfiplissimam 
omnium artium bene vivendi disciplinam, 
vita maj^fis qiiam /Uteris persequnti suntP 
“ This discipline of living well, which is the 
amplest of all other arts, they followed 
rather in their lives than in their learning 
or writing.” Leo Prince of the Phliiisians, 
enquiring of Heraclidcs Ponticus, what art 
he professed, he answered, “ Sir, I professe 
neither art nor science ; but 1 am a Philo- 
sopher.” Some reproved Diogenes, that be- 
ing an ignorant man, he did neverthelesse 
meddle with Philosophic, to whom he re- 
plied. ‘ ‘ So much the more reason have 1 and 
to greater purpose doe I meddle with it.” 
Hegesias praid him upon a time to readc 
some booke unto him : “ You are a merry 
man," said he : “ As you cbusc naturall and 
not painted right and not counterfeit figges 
to eat, why doe you not likewise chuse, not 
the painted and written, but the true and 
naturall exercises ? ” He shall not so much 
repeat, as act his lesson. In his actions 
sliall he make repetition of the same. We 
must observe, vvliether there bee wisdome j 
in his enterprises, integritic in bis demeanor, ! 
inodestie in his jestures, justice in his actions, ; 
judgement and grace in his speech, courage 
in his sicknesse, moderation in his sports, 
temperance in his pleasures, order in the 
government of bis house, and indifference 
in his taste, whether it be flesh, fish, wine, or 
water, or whatsoever lie feedeth u]jon. Qui 
disciplinam suam non ostentationem scientitc 
sed legem vitce putet : quique ohtem per ct ipse 
sibif et decretis parcatP ‘ ‘ Who thinks his 
learning not an ostentation of knowledge, 
but a law of life, and himselfe obayes 
himselfe, and doth what is decreed. " 

The true mirror of our discourses is the 
cour se of our lives. Zeuxidamus answered 

^ Hor. Epist, xvii. 25. ^ lb. 29. 

* Cic. Tuse. Qu, 1. iv, */b. 1, ii. 


one that demanded of him, why the Lace- 
demonians did not draw into a booke, the 
ordinances of prowessc, that so their yong 
men might read them ; "it is," saith he, 
"because they would rather accustome 
them to deeds and actions, than to bookes 
and writings.” Compare at the end of 
fifteeiie or sixteene ycares one of these 
collegiall Latinizers, who hath imployed all 
that while onely in learning how to speaker 
to such a one as I mcane. 'I'he \\ orld i.s 
nothing but babling and words, and I nev^r 
saw man that doth not rather speake more 
than he ought, than lesse. Notwithstanding 
halfe our age is consumed that way. We 
are kept foure or five yearcs learning to 
understand bare words, and tojoine them 
into clauses, then as long in proportioning 
' a great bodie extended into foure or five 
parts ; and five more at least ere we can 
1 succinctly know how to mingle, joine, atul 
! interlace them handsomly into a subtil 
1 fashion, and into one coherent orbe. Let 
I us leave it to those whose profession is to 
! doe nothing else. Heing once on my 
.'journey to Orleans, it was my chance to 
: meet upon fli.at plaine that lieth on this 
side (!lery, with two Masters of Arts, travel- 
ing toward lliirdcaux, about fiftie paces 
one from .'mother ; far off behind them, I 
I deseride a troupe of horsemen, their Master 
riding forrnobt, who was the Earle of Roche- 
I focault ,* one of my servants entjuiring of 
! the first of tho.se Masters of Arts, what 
I Gcntlem.an he was that followed him ; .snp- 
i posing my servant had )n(^ant his fellow- 
I schollcr, for he had not yet seen the Earles 
; traine, answered pleasantly, " He is no 
I gentleman, Sir, bui a Gramarian, and I am 
ia Logitian.” Now, wc that contrariwise 
I seek "not to frame a Gramarian, nor a 
] Logitian, but a conipleat gentleman, let us 
I give them leave to mispend their time ; we 
have else- w' hero, .'ind somewhat else of 
more import to doe. So that our Disciple 
be well and sufficiently stored with matter ; 
words will follow apace, and if they will 
not follow gently, he shall hale them on 
perforce. 1 heare some excuse themselves, 
that they cannot expresse their meaning, 
and make a semblance that their heads are 
so full stuft with many goodly things, 
but for w ant of eloquence they can neither 
utter nor make show of them. It is a 
meere fopperie. And will you know w hat, 
in my seeming, the cause is ? 'Fhey are 
shadows and Chimeraes, proceeding of some 
formelesse conceptions, which they cannot 
distinguish or resolve within, and by con- 
sequence are not able to produce them in 
asmuch as they understand not themselves: 
And if you but marke their carnestnessc» 
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and how they stammer and labour at the 
point of their deliveric. you would deeme 
that what they withall, is but aeon* 
ceiving, and therefore nothing n^e downe- 
lying; and that they doe but licke that 
innperfect and shapelesse lump of matter. 
As for me, I am of opinion, and Socrates 
would have it so, that he who had a cleare 
and lively imagination in his mind, may 
easilie produce and utter the same, although 
it be in Bergamask or Welsh, and if he 
be dumbe, by signes and tokens. 

Verbaque preevisam rem non inviia sequentur} 
When m.'itter wc fore>kuow. 

Words voluntarie flow. 

As one said, as poetically in his prose, 
res animum occupaverey verba ambiunt 
“When matter hath possest their minds, they 
hunt after words : " and another : Ipsce res 
verba rapiunt ;* “ Things themselves will 
catch and carry words : " Heknowes neither 
Ablative, Conjunctive, Substantive, nor 
Gramar, no more doth his Lackey, nor any 
Oyster-wife about the streets, and yet if 
you have a mind to it he will intertaine you, 
your fill, and peradventure stumble as little 
and as seldome against the rules of his 
tongue, as the best Master of arts in France. 
He hath no skill in Rhetoricke, nor can he 
with a preface fore-stall and captivate the 
Gentle Readers good will ; nor careth he 
greatly to know it. In good sooth, all this 
garish painting is easilie defaced, by the 
lustre of an in-bred and simple truth ; for 
these dainties and quaint devices serve but 
to ammuse the vulgar sort ; unapt and 
incapable to taste the most solid* and firme 
meat : as Afer verie plainly declareth in 
Cornelius Tacitus. The Ambassadours of 
Samos being come to Cleomenes King of 
Sparta, prepared with a long prolix Oration, 
to stir him up to war against the tyrant 
Policrates, after he had listned a good while 
unto them, his answer was : “ Touching 
your Exordium or beginning I have forgot- 
ten it ; the middle 1 remember not ; and 
for your conclusion I will do nothing in it.” 
A fit, and (to my thinking) a verie good 
answer ; and the Orators were put to such 
a shift, as they knew not what to replie. 
And what said anpther? the Athenians 
from out two of their cunning Architects, 
were to chuse one to erect a notable great 
frame ; the one of them more affected and 
sel/e presuming, presented bimselfe before 
them, with a smooth fore-premeditated dis- 
course, about the subject of that piece of 
worke, and thereby drew the judgements of 


the common people unto his liking ; but 
the other in few words spake thus ; 
** Lords of Athens, what this man hath 
said I will performe.” In the greatest 
earnestnesse of Ciceroes eloquence mahy 
were drawn into a kind of admiration ; But 
Cato jesting at it, said, Have we not a 
pleasant Consull ?” A quicke cunning Argu- 
ment, and a wittie sayiing, whether it go 
before or come after, it is never out of 
season. If it have no coherence with that 
which goeth before, nor with what commeth 
after ; it is good and commendable in it 
selfe. I am none of those that think a 
good Ryme, to make a good Poeme ; let him 
hardly (if so he please) make a short syllable 
long, it is no great matter; if the invention 
be rare and good, and his wit and judge- 
ment have cunningly played their part, 
j I will say to such a one ; he is a good Poet, 
but an ill Versifier. 

EfKunctfe narisy durus componere versus.^ 

A man whose sense could finely pierce. 

But harsh and hard to make a verse. 

I^et a man (saith Horace) make his worke 
loose all seames, measures, and joynts. 

Tempora certa moddsque, ct quod prita ordin^ 
verbum estp 

Postertus faciaSy prtpponens ultima primis: 
Invenias etiam disjccti membra Poetoe.^ 

Set times and moods, make you the first word 
last. 

The last word first, as if they were new cast : 

Yet find th' unjoynted Poets joints stand fasti 

He shall for all that, nothing gain-say 
himselfe, every piece will make a good shew. 
To this purpose answered Menander those 
that chid him, the day being at hand, in 
which he had promised a Comedy, and had 
not begun the same, “Tut-tut,” said he, 
“ it is airendie finished, there wanteth no- 
thing but to adde the verse unto it for, 
having ranged and cast the plot in his mind, 
j he made small accompt of feet, of measures, 
i or cadences of verses, which indeed are but 
I of small import in regard of the rest. Since 
great Ronsarde and learned Bellav have 
raised our French Poesie unto that height of 
honour where it now is : I see not one of 
these petty ballad-makers, or prentise dog- 
rell rymers, that doth not bombast his 
labours with high-swelling and heaven-dis- 
imbowelling words, and that doth not mar- 
shall his cadences verie neere as they doe. 

son-ai quant valetP * * The sound is more 
than the weight or worth. And for the 
vulgar sort, there were never so many 
Poets, and so few good ; but as it hath 
been easie for them to represent their rymes, 
so come they .far short in imitating the rich 
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descriptions of the one, and rare inventions 
of the other. But what shall he doe, if he 
be urged with sophisticall subtilties about a 
Sillogisme? A gammon of Bacon makes a 
man drink, drinking quencheth a mans 
thirst ; Ergo, a gammon of bacon quencheth 
a mans thirst. Let him mock at it. it is 
more wittie to be mockt at than to be 
answered. Let him borrow this pleasant 
counter-craft of Aristippus ; ‘ ' Why shall I 
unbind that, which being bound doth so 
much trouble me?” Some one proposed 
certaine Logicall quiddities against Clean- 
thcs, to whom Chrisippus said ; use such 
jugling tricks to play with children, and 
divert not the serious thoughts of an aged 
man to such idle matters. If such foolish 
wiles, Contortaet acuUatasophismata,^ “In- 
tricate and stinged sophismes," must pcr- 
swade a lie, it is dangerous : but if they 
proove void of any effect, and move him but 
to laughter, I see not why he shall beware of 
them. Some there are so foolish that will 
o a quarter of a mile out of the way to 
unt after a quaint new word, if they once 
get in chace ; Aut qui non verba rebus 
aptantt sed res extrinsecus arcessunt, quibus 
verba conveniant : “ Or such as fit not words 
to matter, but fetch matter from abroad, 
whereto words be fitted.” And another, Qui 
alieujusverbl decore placentis, vocentur ad 
id quod non proposuerant scribere : * ** Who 
are allured oy the grace of some pleasing 
word, to write what they intended not to 
write,” I doe more willingly winde up a 
wittie notable sentence, that so 1 may sew it 
upon me, than unwinde my tliread to go 
fetch it. Contrariwise, it is for words to 
serve and wait upon the matter, and not for 
matter to attend upon words, and if the 
French tongue cannot reach unto it, let the 
Gaskonie, or any other. I would have the 
matters to surmount, and so fill the imagi- 
nation of him that harkeneth, that he have 
no remembrance at all of the words. It is a 
naturall, simple, and unaffected speech that 
I love, so written as it is spoken, and such 
upon the paper, as it is in the mouth, a 
pithie, sinnowie, full, strong, compendious 
and materiall speech, not so delicate and 
affected as vehement and piercing. 

Hoc demutn sapiet dictio quaferietp 
In fine, that word is wisely fit. 

Which strikes the fence, the marke doth hit. 
Rather difficult than tedious, void of 
affection, free, loose and bold, that every 
member of it seeme to make a bodie ; not 
Pedanticall, nor Frier-like, nor Lawyer-like, 
but rather downe right, Souldier-like. As 


I Cic. Aead^ Qu. 1. iv. * Sen. Epist liii- 

3 Epitaph on Lucan, 6. 


Suetonius calleth that of Julius Casar, 
which I see no reason wherefore he calleth 
it I have sometimes pleased myselfe in 
imitating that liccnciousnesse or wanton 
humour of our youths, in wearing of their 
garments ; as carelessly to let their cloaks 
hang downe over one shoulder ; to weare 
their cloakes scarfe or bawdrikewise, and 
their stockings loose hanging about their 
legs. It represents a kind of disdainful 
fiercenesse of these forraine embellisbings, 
and neglect carelesnesse of art: But I 
commend it more being imployed in the 
course and forme of speech. All manner of 
affectation, namely in the livelinesse and 
libertie of France, is unseemely in a Courtier. 
And in a Monarchic every Gentleman ought 
to addresse himselfc unto a Courtiers car- 
riage. Therefore do we well somewhat to 
incline to a native and carelesse behaviour. 

I 1 like not a contexture, where the seames 
' and pieces may be seen : As in a well com- 
pact bodie, what need a man distinguish and 
number all the bones and veines severally ? 
Qute veritatioperam datoratio, incomposita 
sit et simplex^ Quis accurate loquitur 
nisi qui vuU putide loqui “ The speach 
that intendeth truth must be plaine and un- 
pollisht : Who speaketh elaborately, but he 
that meanesto speake unfavourably ?” That 
eloquence offerctli injurie unto things, which 
altogether drawes us to observe it. As in 
apparell, it is a signe of pusillanimitie for 
one to marke himselfe, in some particular 
and uimsuall fashion ; so likewise in com- 
mon speech, for one to hunt after new 
phrases, and unaccustomed quaint words, 
proceedeth of a scholasticall and childish 
ambition. Let me use none other than are 
spoken in the hals of Paris. Aristophanes 
the Gramarian was somewhat out of the 
way, when he reproved Epicurus, for the 
simplicitie of his words, and the end of his 
art oratorie, which was onely perspicuitie in 
speech. 'I'he imitation of speech, by reason 
of the facilitie of it, followeth presently a 
whole nation. The imitation of judging and 
inventing, comes more slow. I'he greater 
number of Readers, because they have found 
one self-same kind of gowne, suppose most 
falsely to holde one like bodie. Outward 
garments and cloakes may be borrowed, but 
never the sinews and strength of the bodie. 
Most of those that converse with me, speake 
like unto these Essayes ; but I know not 
whether they think alike. The Athenians 
(as Plato averreth) have for their part great 
care to be fluent and eloquent in their 
speech ; The Lacedemonians endevour to 
be short and compendious ; and those of 
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Crect labour more to bee plcUtifuU in con- 
ceits than in langiiagCi And these are the 
best Zeno was wont to say, “That he had 
two sorts of disciples ; the One he called 
^iAoA<iyot/s, curious to Icarne things, and 
those were his darlings, the other he termed 
Xovo</»iAov<, who respected nothing tnore 
than the language. Yet can no man say, 
but that to speakewell, is most gracious and 
commendable, but not so excellent as some 
make it : and I am grieved to see how we 
imploy most part of our time about that 
onely. I would first know mine owne 
tongue perfectly, then my neighbours with 
whom I have most commerce. 1 must 
needs acknowledge, that the Grceke and 
Latine tongues are great ornaments in a 
gentleman, but they are purchased at over- 
high a rate. Use it w'Ijo list, I will tell you 
how they may be gotten better, cheaper, and 
much sooner than is ordinarily used, which 
was tried in myselfe. My late father, 
having, by all the meanes and Industrie that 
is possible for a man, sought amongst the 
wisest, and men of best understanding, to 
find a most exquisite and readie way of 
teaching, being advised of the incon- 
veniences then in use ; was given to under- 
stand that the lingring w hile, and best part 
of our youth, that we imploy in learning the 
tongues, which cost them nothing, is the 
onely cause we can never attaine to that 
absolute perfection of skill and knowledge 
of the Greekes and Romanes. 1 doc not 
beleeve that to be the onely cause. Rut so 
it is, the expedient my father found out was 
this ,* that being yet at nurse, and before 
the first loosing of my tongue, I was de- 
livered lo a Germane (who died since, a 
most excellent Physitian in France) he 
being then altogether ignorant of the h'rench 
tongue, but exquisitely readie and skilfull 
in the Latine. This man, whom my father 
had sent for of purpose, and to whom he 
gave verie great entertainment, had me 
continually in his armes, and was mine 
onely overseer. I'here were also joyned 
unto him two of his countrimen, but not so 
learned ; whose charge was to attend, and 
liow and then to jjlay with me ; and all 
these together did never entertaine me with 
other than the Latine tongue. As for others 
of his household, it was an inviolable rule, 
that neither himselfe, nor my mother, nor 
man, nor maid-servant, were suffered to 
speake one w'ord in my companie, except 
such latine words as every one had learned 
to chat and prattle with me. It were 
strange to tell how every one in the house 
profited therein. My Father and my 
Mother learned so much Latine, that for a 
need they could understand it, when they 


beard it spoken, even so did ^lU the house- 
hold servants, namely such as w^ere necr^t 
and most about me. To be short, we were 
all so I-atinized, that the townes round 
about us had their share of it ; insomueh as 
even at this day, many Latine names both 
of workmen and of their tooles are yet in 
use amongst them. And as for myselfe, I 
w'os about six years old, and could under- 
stand no more French or Perigordine than 
Arahike; and that without art, without 
bookes, niles, or grammer, without whip- 
ping or whining, I had gotten as pure a 
Latin tongue as my Master could speake ; 
the rather because I could neither mingle 
or confound the same with other tongues. 
If for an Essay they would give me a 
Theme, whereas the fashion in Colleges is, 
to give it in French, I had it in bad Latine, 

; to reduce tiie same into good. And 
Nicholas Grouchy, who hath written De 
comitiis Komaitorinn. William Gnerente, 
who hath commented Aristotclc : George 
Buchanan, that famous Scottish Poet, and 
Marke Antonie Muret, whom (while he 
i lived) both France and Italic to this day, 

' acknowledge to have been the best orator : 

, all which have beene my familiar tutors, 

; have often told me, that in mine infancie I 
■ had the Latine tongue so readie and so 
perfect, that themselves feared to take me 
in hand. And Buchanan, who afterward I 
saw attending on the Marshall of Brissacke, 
told me, he was about to write a treatise of 
; the institution of children, and that he tooke 
; the model and patterne from mine : for at 
I that time he had the charge and bringing 
1 up of the young Earle of Brissack, whom 
I since we have scene prove so worthy and so 
valiant a Cuptaine. As for the Greeke, 
wherein I have but small understanding, 
my father purposed to make me learne it by 
art ; But by new and uncustomed meanes, 
that is, by way of recreation and exercise. 
We did tosse our declinations and conjuga- 
tions to and fro, as they doe, who by way of 
a certaine game at tables leame both 
Arithmetike and Geometric. For, amongst 
other things he had especially beene per- 
jswaded to make me taste and apprehend 
the fruits of dutie and science by an un- 
forced kinde of will, and of mine owne 
choice ; and without any compulsion or 
rigor to bring me up in all mildnesse and 
libertie : yea with such kinde of supersti- 
tion, that, whereas some are of opinion that 
! suddenfy to awaken young children, and as 
it were by violence to startle and fright 
them out of their dead sleepe in a morning 
(wherein they are more heavje and deeper 
plunged than we) doth greatly trouble and 
distemper their braines, he would every 
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morning cause me to be awakened by the \ had of bookcs, was of the pleasufc I tooke 
sound of some instrument ; and I was never | in reading the fables of Ovids Metamor- 
without a servant who to that purpose phosies ; for, being but seven or eight yeares 
attended upon me. This example may old, I would steale and sequester my selfe 
serve to judge of the rest ; as also to com- from all other delights, only to reade them: 
mend the judgement and tender affection of Forsoniucli as the tongue wherein they were 
so carcfull and loving a father : who is not written was to me naturall ; and it was the 
to be blamed, though hee reaped not the easiest booke I knew, and by reason of the 
fruits answerable to his exquisite toyle and matter therein contained most agreeing 
painefull manuring. I'wo things hindered with my young age. For of King Arthur, 
the same ; first the barronnesse and unfit I of Lancelot du Lake, of Amadis, of Huon 
soyle : for howbeit I were of a sound and of Burdeaux, and such idle time consuming 
strong constitution, and of a tractable and | and wit-besotting trash of bookcs wherein 
yeelding condition, yet was I so heavie, so j youth doth commonly amimise it selfe, I 
sluggish, and so dull, that I could not be • was not so much as acquainted with their 
rouzed (yea were it to goc to play) from out j names, and to this day know not their 
mine idle drowzinesse. What I saw, I saw ' bodies, nor what they contuine : So exact 
it perfectly ; and under this heavy, and as it j was iny discipline. Whereby I became 
were Let he-comple.xion did I breed bardie j more carclcssc to sludie my other prescript 
imaginations, and opinions farre above my i lessons. And well did it fall out for my 
yeares. My spirit was very slow, and would ‘ purpose, that I had to dcale with a very 
goe no further than it was led by others ; j discreet Master, who out of his judgement 
my apprehension blockish, my invention i could with such dexterite winkc at and 
poore ; and besides, 1 had a marvelous i second my untowardlincssc, and such other 
defect in my wcake tnemorio : it is therefore j faults that were in me. P'or by that meanes 
no wonder, 'if my father could never bring i I read over Virgils /Eneados, Terence, 
me to any perfection. Secondly, as those Plautus, and other Italian Comedies, al- 
that in some dangerous sicknesse, moved lured thereunto by the plcasantncssc of their 
with a kind of hope-full and greedic desire sever.aU subjects : Had he beene so foolishly- 
of perfect health againe, give care to every severe, or so severely froward as to crossc 
Leach or Emperike, and follow all counsels, this course of mine, I thinke verily I had 
the good man being exceedingly fearefuU to never brought any thing from the College, 
commit any oversight, in a matter he tooke but the hate and contempt of Bookes, as 
so to heart, suffered himselfe at last to be doth the greatest part of our Nobilitie. 
led away by the common opinion, which Such was his discretion, and so warily did 
like uuto the Cranes, followetli over those he behave himselfe, that he saw and would 
that go before, and yeelded to customc : not see : hee would foster and increase 
having those no longer about him, that my longing : suffering me but by stealth 
had given him his first directions, and which and by snatches to glut my selfe with those 
they had brought out of Italie. Being but Bookcs, holding ever a gentle hand over 
six yeares old I was sent to tlic College of me, concerning other regular studies. For, 
Guienne, then most flourishing and reputed the chiefest thing my father required at 
the best in France, where it is impossible to their hands (unto wljose charge he had 
addeany thing to the great care he had, committed me) was a kinde of well con- 
both to chuse the best and most sufficient ditioned mildnesse and facilitie of corn- 
masters that could be found, to reade unto plexion. /\nd. to say truth, mine had no 
me, as also for all other circumstances par- other fault, but a certaine dull languishing 
taining to my education ; wherein contrary and heavie sloth fullnesse. The danger was 
to usuall customes of Colleges, he observed not, I should doe ill, but that I should doe 
many particular rules. But so it is, it was nothing. 

ever a College. My Latin tongue was No man did ever suspect I would prove 
forthwith corrupted, whereof by reason of a bad, but an unprofitable man : foreseeing 
discontinuance, I afterward lost all manner in me rather a kind of idlenesse than a 
of use : which new kind of institution stood volunbiry craftinesse. I am not so selfe- 
me in no other ste^, but that at my first conceited but I perceive what hath followed, 
admittance it made me to over-skip some The complaints that are daily buzzed in 
of the lower formes, and to be placed in the mine cares are these ; that I am idle, cold, 
highest. For at thirteene yeares of age, that and negligent in offices of friendship, and 
I left the College, I had read over the whole dutie to my parents and kinsfolkes ; and 
course of Philosophie (as they call it) but touching publike offices, that I am over 
with so small profit, that I can now make singular and disdainful!. And those that 
account of it. The first taste or feeling I are most injurious cannot aske, wherefore 1 
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have taken* and why I have not paied ? but 
may rather demand, why I doc not quit, 
and wherefore I doe not give? I would 
take it as a favour, they should wish such 
effects of supererogation in me. But they 
arc unjust and over partiall, that will goe 
about to exact that from me which I owe 
not, with more rigour than they will exact 
from themselves that which they owe; 
wherein if they condemne me, they utterly 
cancell both the gratifying of the action, 
and the gratitude, which thereby would be 
due to me. Whereas the active well doing 
should be of more consequence, proceeding 
from my hand, in regard I have no passive 
at all. Wherefore I may so much the 
more freely dispose of my fortune, by how 
much more it is mine, and of my sclfc that 
am most mine owne. Notwithstanding, if 
I were a great blazoner of mine owne 
actions, I might peradventure barre such 
reproches, and justly upraid some, that they 
are not so much offended, because I doe 
not enough, as for that I may, and it lies in 
my power to doe much more than 1 doe. 
Yet my minde ceased not at the same time 
to have peculiar unto it selfe well setled 
motions, true and open judgements con- 
cerning the objects which it knew ; which 
alone, and without any helpe or communi- 
cation it would digest. And amongst other 
things, I verily beleeve it would have 
proved altogether incapable and unfit to 
yeeld unto force, or stoope unto violence. 
Shall I account or relate this qualitie of iny 
infancie, which was, a kinde of boldnesse 
in my lookes, and gentle softnesse in my 
voice, and affabilitie in iny gestures, and a 
ilexterite in conforming my selfe to the 
jiarts 1 undertooke? lor before the age 
of the 

Alter ab undecituo turn me vix ee/erat anuns 
Ycatcs had I (to make even) 

Scarce two above eleven. 

I have under-gone and represented the 
chiefest parts in the Latin Tragedies of 
Buchanan, Guerente, and of Muret ; which 
in great state were acted and plaid in our 
College of Guienne : wherein Andreas 
Goveanus our Rector principal! ; who as in 
all other parts belonging to his charge, was 
without comparison the chiefest Rector of 
France, and my selfe (without ostentation 
be it spoken) was reputed, if not a chiefe- 
master, yet a principall Actor in them. It 
is an exercise I rather commend than dis- 
alow in young Gentlemen : and have seene 
some of our Princes (in imitation of some of 
former ages) both commendably and hon- ' 


estly, in their proper persons act and play 
some parts in Tragedies. It hath heretofore 
been esteemed a lawfull exercise, and a 
tolerable profession in men of honor, 
namely in Greece. Aristoni trugico actor i 
rem aperit : huic et genus et fortuna konesia 
erant: nec ars, quia nihil taU apud Graecos 
pudori est, ea deformabat : * “ He imparts 
the matter to Ariston a Player of tragedies, 
whose progenie and fortune were both 
honest ; nor did his profession disgrace 
them, because no such matter is a dis- 
paragement amongst the Grecians.” 

And 1 have ever accused them of imper- 
tinencie, that condemne and disalow such 
kindes of recreations, and blame those of 
injustice, that refuse good and honest 
Comedians, or (as we call them) Players, 
to enter our good townes, and grudge the 
common people such publike sports. Poli- 
tike and whl ordered commonwealths en- 
devour rather carefully to unite and assemble 
their Citizens together ; as in serious offices 
of devotion, so in honest exercises of recrea- 
tion. Common societie and loving friend- 
ship is thereby cherished and increased. 
And besides, they cannot have more formal 
and regular pastimes allowed them, than 
such as are acted and represented in open 
view of all, and in the presence of the magis- 
trates themselves : And if I might bearc 
sway, I would thinke it reasonable, that 
Princes should sometimes, at their proj^r 
charges, gratifie the common people with 
them, as an argument of a fatherly affec> 
tion, and loving goodnesse towards them : 
and that in populous and frequented cities, 
there should be Theatres and places aj)- 
pointed for such spectacles ; as a diverting 
of worse inconveniences, and secret actions. 
But to come to my intended purpose, there 
is no better way to allure the affection, and 
to entice the appetite : otherwise a man 
shall breed but asses laden with Bookes. 
With jerks of rods they have their satchels 
full of learning given them to keepe. Which 
to doe well, one must not only harbor in 
himselfe, but wed and marry the same with 
his minde. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

It is folUe to referre Truth or Falsehood to 
our sujpeiencie. 

I T is not peradventure without reason 
' that we ascribe the facilitie of beleeving 
and easines of perswasion unto sim- 
plicitie and ignorance : For me seemeth to 
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have learnt hcrctolorc, that beliefe was, as 
it were an impression conceived in oiir 
minde, and accordin^f as the same was found 
either more soft, or of lessc resistance, it was 
easier to imprint anything therein. Vt 
cessecst lanccm in libra pondeHbus impositis 
deprimi: sic animunt perspicuis cedere:^ 

*' As it is necessarie a scale must goe downc 
the ballaiice when weights are put into it, so 
must a minde yeeld to things that are mani^ 
fest ” Forasmuch, therefon*, as the minde 
being most emptie and without counter- 
poize, so mucii the more easily doth it 
yeeld under the bunlen of the first perswa* 
sion. And that’s the reason why children, 
those of the common sort, women, and 
sickefolks, are so subject to be mis-led, and 
so easie to swallow gudgeons. On the other 
side it is a sottish presumption to disdaine 
and condemne that for false, which unto us 
seemeth to beare no shew of likelihood or 
trutli; which isanordinariefault in those who 
perswade themselves to be of more suflfici- 
ency than the vulgar sort. So was I some- 
times wont to doe, and if I heard any body 
speake, either of ghosts walking, of fore- 
telling future things, of enchantments, of 
witchcrafts, or any other thing reported, 
which I could not well conceive, or that was 
beyond my reach — 

Snmnia, ierrares maficas, fftirncu/a, sa£ytSt 

Nociurnos lemnres^ poHcntaque Tlussal<x.'^-~ 

Dreames, magike terrors, witclies, uncouth 
wonders, 

Kight walking sprites, Thessalian conjur'd 
thunders — 

I could not but feele a kinde of compas- 
sion to see the poore and secly people 
abused with such follies. And now I per- 
ceive that I was as much to be moaned 
myselfe : Not that experience hath since 
made to disceme any thing beyond my 
former opinions : yet was not my curiositie 
the cause of if, but reason hath taught me, 
that so resolutely to condemne .a thing for 
false and impossible, is to assume unto 
himselfe the advantage, to have the bounds 
and limits of Gods will, and of the power of 
our common mother Nature tied to his 
sleeve : And that there is no greater folly in 
the world than to reduce them to the 
measure of our capadtie and bounds of 
our sufficiencie. If we terme those things 
monsters or miracles to which our reason 
cannot attainc, how many such doe daily 
present themselves unto our sight ? Let us 
consider through what clouds, and how 
blinde-fotd we are led to the knowledge of 
most things that pass our hands ; verily we 

1 Cic. Aead, Ou, I. iv. 
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shall finde, it is rather custome than scienee 
that removeth the strangenesse of them from 
us : 

- ■ jam nsma /cssus salurusfue vidsndi^ 

Suspicere in cash dignatut^ lucida ietnplaP 

Now no man tir’d with glut of contemplation, 
Deignes to have heav’ns bright Church in 
admiration. 

And tliat those things, were they newly 
presented unto us, wee should doubtlesse 
deeme them as much or more unlikely 
and incredible than any other. 

— si nunc primum morialibus adsint 

Ejc improvhOt ecu sint objecia rrpcuii. 

Nil tfutgis his rebtes Poterat mir^ile dUi^ 

Aut minus anie quod auderent /ore credere 

geutesp 

If now first on a sudden they were here 
Mongst mortal! men, object to cic or care. 
Nothing, th-an these things would more wondrous 
bee. 

Or that, men durst lesse thijike, ever to see. 

He who had never scene a river before, 
the first he saw he thought it to be the 
Ocean : and things that are the greatest in 
our knowledge, we judge them to be the 
extremest that nature worketh in that kinde. 

Scilicet et Jluvius qui non est neaxintus, ei est 
Qui non anti aliquem majorem vidii^ et ingens 
Arbor homoque videtur^ et omnia d0 gknere 
Omni 

Maxima quteviditquisque, hose ingeniia/ingitP 
A streatnc none of the greatest, may so seemc 
To him, that never saw a greater streame. 

Trees, men, seeme huge, and all thmg.s of all 
sorts. 

The greatest one hath scene, he huge reports, 

Consuetudine oculorum assuescunt animi 
neque admirantur, neque requirunt ra- 
tio nes earum rerum, quas semper vident;b 
' " Mindesarc acquaint^ by custome of their 
eics, nor do they admire or enquire the 
reason of thosethings which they continually 
behold.” The novelty of things doth more 
incite us to search out the causes, than their 
greatnesse ; we must judge of this infinite 
power of nature, with more reverence, and 
with more acknowledgement of our ownc 
ignorance and weaknesse. How ma\w 
things of small likelihood are there, wit- 
nessed by men, worthic of credit, whereof 
if we cannot be perswaded, we should at 
least leave them in suspence ? For to deeme 
them impossible, is by rash presumption to 
presume and know how farre possibilitie 
reacheth. If a man did well understand, 
what difference there is betweene impossi- 
bilitie, and that which is unwonted, and 
betweene that which is against the course of 
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natm and the common opinion of men, in 
AotMeeving rashly, and in not disbeleeving 
easily ; the rule of Nothing too-miich, 
commanded by Chilon, should be observed. 
When we finde in Froisard, that the Earle of 
Fpix (being in Bcarne) liad knowledge of 
the defeature at luberoth of King John of 
Castile, the morrow next it hapned, and the 
incanes he allcageth for it, a man may well 
laugh at it : And of that which our Annalcs re- 
ix)rt, that Pope Honorius, the very same day 
that King Philip Augustus died at Mantes, 
caused his publike funerals to be solemnized, 
and commanded them to be celebrated 
throughout all Italic. For, the authoritieof 
the witnesses hath peradventure no sufficient 
warrant to restraine us. But what if Plu- 
tarke, besides divers examples which lie 
alleAgethofantiquitie, saith to have certainly 
knowne, that in Domitians time the newes 
of the battle lost by Antonius in Germany 
niiiny dmes joumeies thence, was published 
in Rome, and divulged through the 
world the very same day it succeeded : And 
if Caesar holds that it hath many times hap- 
pened, that report hath foregone the acci- 
dent : Shall we not say that those simple 
people have suffered themselves to be 
cousened and seduced by the vulgar sort, 
because they were not as cleare-sighted as 
we ? Is there any thing more daintic, more 
unspotted, and more lively than Plinics 
judgement, whensoever it pleaseth him to 
make shew of it ? Is there any farther from 
vanitie ? I omit the cxccllencie ot his learning 
and knowledge, whereof I make but small 
reckoning : in which of those two parts doe 
we exceed him ? Yet there is no scholler so 
meanely learned but will convince him of 
lying, and read a lecture of contradiction 
against him upon the progresse of natures 
works. When wee read in Bouchet the 
niyracles wrought by the reliques of Saint 
Hillarie, his credit is not sufficient to barre 
us the libertie of contradicting him : yet at 
random to condemne all such like histories, 
seemeth to me a notable impudencic. 'Fhat 
famous man, Saint Augustine, witnesseth to 
have scene a blinde child to recover his 
sight, over the reliques of Saint Gervase 
and Protaise at Milane : and a woman at | 
Carthage to have beene cured of a canker 1 
by the sign of the holy Crosse, which a| 
woman newly baptized made unto her : and 
Hesperius a familiar friend of his, to have 
exp^led certain spirits that molested his 
house, with a little of the earth of our 
^viours sepulcher ; which earth being after- 
wards transported into a Church, a Parali- 
tike man was immediately therewith cured : 
and a woman going in procession, having as 
4ibe past by with a nose-gaic touch t the case 


wherein Saint Stevens bones were, and with 
the same afterward rubbed her eies, she re- 
covered her sight, which long before she had 
utterly lost: and divers other examples, 
where he affirmeth to have beene an assis- 
tant himselfe. What shal we accuse him of, 
and two other holy Bishops, Aurelius and 
Maximinus, whom he calleth for his wit- 
nesses? Shal it be of ignorance, of sim- 
plicity, of malice, of facility, or of impos- 
ture? Is any man living so impudent, that 
thinks he may be compart to them, whether 
it be in vertiie or piety, in knowledge or 
judgement, in wisdo.ne or sufficiency ? Qui 
ut rationem nullam afferrenU ipsa, auctori^ 
fate me fran^crent:^ “Who though they 
alleaged no "reason, yet might suMue me 
with their very authoritie. ” It is a dangerous 
fond hardincsse, and of consequence, be- 
sides the absurd temerity it drawes with it, 
to despise w'hat we conceive not. For, after 
that according to your best understanding, 
you have established the limits of truth and 
bounds of falsehood, and that it is found 
you must necessarily bolecvc things wherein 
is more strangenesse, than in those you 
deny ; you have alrcadie bound yourselfe to 
abandon them. Now that which me thinkes 
brings as much disorder in our consciences, 
namely in these troubles of religion wherein 
we are, is the dispensation Catholikes make 
of their bcliefo. I'hey suppose to shew 
themselves very moderate and skilfull, when 
they yeeld their adversaries any of those 
articles now in question. But brides that, 
they perceive not what an advantage it is for 
him that chargeth you, if you but once begin 
to yeeld and give them ground ; and how 
much that encorageth him to pursue his 
point : those articles which they chuse for 
the lightest, arc oftentimes most impxDrtant. 
Either a man must wholy submit himselfe to 
the authoritie of our Ecclesiasticall policie, 
or altogether dispence himselfe from it : It 
is not for us to determine what part of 
obedience vve owe unto it. And moreover, 
I may say it, because I have made triall of 
it, having sometimes used this libertie of my 
choice, and particular election, not regard- 
ing certaine points of the observance of out- 
Church, which seeme to beare a face either 
more vaiiie or more strange ; comming to 
communicate them with wise men, I have 
found that those things have a most solid 
and steadie foundation, and that it is but 
foolish nesse and ignorance, makes us receive 
t them with lesse respect and reverence thain 
i the rest. Why remember we not, what, and 
how many contradictions we finde and fecle 
even in our own judgement? How many 
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things served us but yesterday as articles of 
faith, which to day we deeme but fables? 
Glory and curiositie are the scourges of our 
soules. The latter induceth us to have an 
oare in every ship, and the former forbids us 
to leave anything unresolved or undecided. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Of Friendship. 

C ONSIDERING the proceeding of a 
Painters worke 1 have, a desire hath 
possessed mee to imitate him : He 
maketh choice of the most convenient place 
and middle of everie wall, there to place a 
picture, laboured with all his skill and siifh- 
ciencic ; and all void places about it he 
filleth up with antike Boscage or Crotesko 
works ; which are fantasticall pictures, hav- 
ing no grace, but in the variety and strange- 
nesse of them. And what are these my 
compositions in truth, other than antike 
workes, and monstrous bodies, patched and 
hudled up together of divers members, with- 
out any certaine or well ordered figure, hav- 
ing neither order, dcpcndencie, or propor- 
tion, but casuall and framed by chance ? 

Dejinit in piscem ntuHer formosa superniy 
A woTiin fairc for parts superior, 

Ends in a fish for parts inferior. 

Touching this second point I goe as farre 
as my Painter, but for the other and better 
part I am farre behinde : for my sufficiency 
reacheth not so farre as that I dare under- 
take a rich, a polished, and, according to 
true skill, an art-like table. I have advised 
myselfe to borrow one of Steven de la Boetio, 
who with this kinde of worke shall honour 
all the \v rid. It is a discourse he entitled 
Voluntary Servitude, but those who have not 
knowne him, have since very properly re- 
baptized the same, The Against-one. In his 
first youth he writ, by way of Essaie, in 
honour of libertie against I'y rants. It hath 
long since beene dispersed amongst men of 
understanding, not without great and well 
d^erved commendations : for it is full of 
wit, and containeth as much learning as may 
be : yet doth it differ much from the best he 
can do. And if in the age I knew him in, 
he would have undergone iny dessigne to 
set his fantasies downe in writing, we 
should doubtlesse see many rare things, and 
which would very neerely approch the 
honour of antiquity : for especially touching 


I that part of natures gifts, I know none may 
I be compared to him. But it was not long 
of him, that ever^his Treatise came to mans 
I view, and I beleeve he never saw it since it 
first escaped his hands : with certaine other 
notes concerning the edict of Januarie, 
famous by rcjison of our intestine wane, 
which haply may in other places findc their 
deserved praise. It is all I could ever re- 
cover of his reliqucs (whom when death 
seized, he by his hast will and testament, 
left with .so kinde remembrance, heire and 
executor of his librarie and writings) besides 
the little booke, I since caused to be pub- 
lished : Vo which his pamphlet I am par* 
j ticularly most bounden, for So much as it 
I was the instrumentall meanc of our first 
' acquaintance. For it was shewed me long 
: time before I saw him ; and gave me the 
first knowledge of his name, addressing, 
and thus nourishing that unspotted friend- 
ship which we (so long as it pleased God) 
have so sincerely, so entire and inviolably 
, mamtained betweene us, that truly a man 
shall not commonly heare of the like ; and 
amongst our moderne men no signe of any 
i such is scene. So many parts are required 
i to the erecting of such a one, that it may be 
j counted a wonder if fortune once in three 
1 ages contract the like. There is nothing to 
j which Nature hath more addressed us than 
I to societie. And Aristotle saith that perfect 
! I.aw-givers have had more regardfull care 
;■ of friendship than of justice. And the 
' utmo.st drift of its perlection is thU. For 
generally, all those amities which are forged 
and nourished by voluptuou.snesse or profit, 
publike or private need, are thereby so much 
the lesse Zaire and generous, and so much 
the lesse true amities, in that they inter- 
meddle other causes, scope, and fruit with 
; friendship, than it selfe alone : Nor doe 
those foiire ancient kinde.s of friendships, 
Natural!, sociall, hospitable, and Venetian, 
either particularly or conjointly beseeme the 
same. 'Miat from children to parents may 
rather be termed respect : Friendship is 
nourished by communication, which by 
reason of the over-great disparitie cannot bee 
, found in them, and would happly offend the 
; duties of nature : for neither all the secret 
thoughts of parents can be communicated 
unto children, le.st it might engender an 
unbeseeming familiaritie betweene them, nor 
: the admonitions and corrections (which ?re 
: the chiefest offices of friendship) could be 
: exercised from children to parents. There 
j have nations beene found, where, by ci»- 
Home, children killed their parents, and 
! others where parents slew their children, 

' thereby to avoid the hindrance of enter- 
bearing one another in after-times : for 
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naturally one dependeth from the mine of 
another. There have Philosophers beene 
found disdaining this natUrall conjunction : 
witnesse Aristippus, who being urged with 
the aftiection he ought his children, as pro> 
ceeding from his loyns, began to spit, say- 
ing. That also that excrement proceeded 
from him, and that also we engendred 
wormes and lice. And that other man. 
whom Plutarke would have perswaded to 
agreewith his brother, answered, “ I care not 
a straw the more for him, though he came 
out of the same wombe I did." Verily the 
name of Brother is a glorious name, and 
full of loving kindnesse, and therefore did he 
and I terme one another sworne brother : 
but this commixture, dividence, and sharing 
of goods, this joyning wealth to wealth, 
and that the riches of one shall be the 
povertie of another, doth exceedingly dis- 
temper and distnact all brotiicrly alliance, 
and lovely conjunction : If brothers should 
conduct the progresse of their advance- 
ment and thrift in one same path and course, 
they must necessarily oftentimes hinder and 
crosse one another. Moreover, the corre- 
spondencie and relation that begetteth 
these true and mutually perfect amities, 
why shall it be found in these ? The father 
and the sonne niay very well be of a farre 
differing complexion, and so many broth<*rs : 
He is my sonne, he is my kinsman ; but 
he may be a foole, a bad, or a peevish- 
minded man. And then according as they 
are friendships which the law and dutic ol 
nature doth command us, so much the Icsse 
of our owne voluntarie choice and libertie 
is there required unto it: And our genuine 
libertie hath no production more properly 
her owne, than that of affection and ami tie. 
Sure I am, that concerning the same I have 
assaied all that might be, havijig had the 
best and most indulgent father that ever 
was, even to his e.xtrernest age, and who 
from father to sonne was descended of a 
famous house, and touching this rare-seene 
venue of brotherly concord very exem- 
plare ; 

- et ipse 

Notus in fratres anirni paterni.^ 

To his brotliers knownc so kiiide. 

As to beare a fathers miude. 

To compare the affection toward women 
unto it, although it proceed from our owne 
free choice, a man cannot, nor may it be 
placed in this ranke : Her Are, 1 confesse it 
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to be more active, more fervent, and more 
Sharpe. But it is a rash and wavering fire, 
waving and divers: the fire of an ague 
subject to fits and stints, and that hath but 
slender hold-fast of us. In true friendship, 
it is a generall and universall heat, and 
equally tempered, a constant and setled 
heat, all pleasure and smoothnes, that hath 
no pricking or stinging in it, which the 
more it is in lustfull love, the more is it but 
a raging and mad desire in following that 
which flies us. 

Come segue la hpre il caccidiore 
A I jreddo^ al caldc^ alia 7nontagna, al lito^ 

Ne piu Cestima poi cJie Presa vede^ 

E sol dietro a chi fugge affretta il piede} 

Ev’n as the hunt.sni.in doth the hare pursue. 

In cold, in heat, on mountaincs, on the shpro^ 
But cares no more, when he her ta'en espies, 
Sp>ceding his pace only at that which flies. 

As soone as it creepeth into the termes 
of friendship, that is to say, in the agree- 
ment of wits, it languisheth and vanisheth 
away : enjoying doth lose it, os having a 
corporall end, and subject to satietie. On 
the other side, friendship is enjoyed accord- 
ing as it is desired, it is neither bred, nor 
nourished, nor increaseth but in jovissance, 

I as being spirit uall, and the minde being 
refined by use custome. Under this chiefe 
amitie, these fading affections have some* 

I times found place in me, lest I should 
speake of him, who in his verses speakes 
but too much of it. So are these two 
passions entered into me in knowledge one 
of another, but in comparison never : the 
I first flying a high, and keeping a proud 
pitch, disdainfully beholding the other to 
passe her points farre under it. Concern- 
ing marriage, besides that it is a cove- 
nant which hath nothing free but the en- 
trance, the continuance being forced and 
constrained, depending elsc-where than 
from our will, and a match ordinarily con- 
cluded to other ends : A thousand strange 
knots are therein commonly to be unknit, 
able to break the web, and trouble the 
whole course of a lively affection ; whereas 
in friendship there is no commerce or busi- 
nes depending on the same, but it selfe. 
Seeing (to speake truly) that the ordinary 
sufficiency of women cannot answer this 
conference and communication, the nurse of 
this sacred bond : nor seeme their mindes 
strong enough to endure the pulling of a 
knot so hard, so fast, and durable. And 
truly, if without that, such a genuine and 
voluntarie acquaintance might be con- 
tracted, where not only mindes bad this 
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entire jovissance, but also bodies, a share of the beloved, and'^verifie that the gods like- 
the alliance, and where a man might wholly wise preferre the same : and greatly blame 
be engaged : It is certaine, that friendship the Poet ^schylus, who in the love 
would thereby be more compleat and full : betweene Achilles and Patroclus ascribetli 
But this sex could never yet by any example I the lovers part unto Achilles, who was in 
attaine unto it, and is by ancient schooles the first and beard lesse youth of his adoles* 
rejected thence. And this other Greekc cency, and the fairest of the Gnecians. 
licence is justly abhorred by our customes. After this general communitie, the mistris 
which notwithstanding, because according and worthiest part of it, predominant and 
to use it had so necessarie a disparitie of j exercising her offices (they say the most 
ages, and difference of offices betweene j availefull commodity did thereby redound 
lovers, did no more sufficiently answer the both to the private and publike). That it 
perfect union and agreement, which here was the force of countries received the use 
we require : Quis esi ettim iste amor ami- j of it, and the principall defence of cquitie 
citia: i cur nequt dejormem adoUscentem and libertie : witnesse the comfortable loves 
guisquant amat, nequt formosum senemf ^ of Hermodius and Aristogiton. Therefore 
P'or, what love is this of friendship? why name they it sacred and divine, and it con- 
doth no man love either a deformed young 1 cerns not them whether the violence of 
man, or a beautifull old man ? " For even j tyrants, or the demisnesse of the people be 
the picture the Academic makes of it, will ; against them : 'lb conclude, all that can be 
not (as I suppose) disavowe mee, to say alleged in favour of the Academy, is to say, 
thus ill her beiialfe : '1 hat the first fune, ; that it was a love ending in friendship, a 
enspired by tlie son of V^cniis in the lovers | thing which hath no bad reference unto the 
hart, upon the object of tender youths- • Stoical definition of love : Amorem cona- 
flower, to which they allow all insolent and ' turn esse amicitice. faciendat ex pulchritu- 
passionate violences*, an immoderate heat . dinis specie ‘ " That love is an endevour of 
may produce, was simply grounded upon making Iriendship, by the shew of beautie." 
an exicrnall beauty ; a false image of cor- I returne to my description in a more equi- 
porall generation : for in the spirit it had no table and equall manner. Omnino amicitice, 
power, the sight whereof was yet concealed, corroboratis jam confirmaiisque ingeniis et 
which was but in his infancie, and before cetatibus^ judicandee sunt: - "Clearely 
tlie age of budding. Pbr, if tliis furie edd friendships are to be judged by wits, and ages 
seize upon a base minded courage, tue already strengthened and confirmed." As 
meanes of its pursuit were riches, gifts, for the rest, those we ordinarily call friendes 
favour to the advancement of dignities, and and amities, are but acquaintances and 
suchlike vile merchandice, which they re- 1 familiarities, tied together by some occasion 
prove. If it fell into a more generous or commodities, by meanes whereaf our 
minde, the interpositions were likewise mindes are entertained. In the amitic 1 
generous .- Pliilosuphicall instructions, speake of, they enternnxe and confound 
documents to reverence religion, to obey themselves one in the otlicr, with so univer- 
the lawes, to die for the good of his coun- sail a commixture, that they weare out and 
trie : examples of valor, wisdome and ; can no more tmde the seame that hath con- 
justice ; the lover endevoring and studying i joined them together. If a man urge me 
to make himselfc acceptable by the good to tell \NlK’reforc I loved him, 1 feele it 
grace and beauty of liis minde {that of his cannot be expressed, but by answering ; 
body being long since decayed) hoping by Because it was he, because it was my sehe. 
this mentall societie to establish a more j 'I'liere is beyond all my discourse, and 
firme and permanent bargaine. When this j besides what 1 can particularly report of it, 
pursuit attained the effect in due season I know not what inexplicable and fatall 
(for by not requiring in a lover, he should power, a nicane and Mediatrix of this in- 
bring leasure and discretion in his enter- dissoluble union. We sought one another 
prise, they require it exactly in the beloved ; before we had scene one another, and by 
forasmuch as he was to judge of an internall the reports we heard one of another ; which 
beauty, of difficile knowledge, and abstruse wrought a greater violence in us, than the 
discovery) then by the interposition of a reason of reports may well beare ; 1 thinke 
spiritual beauty was the desire of a spiritual by some secret ordinance of the heavens, 
conception engendred in the beloved. The we embraced one another by our names, 
latter was here chiefest ; the corporall, acci- And at our first meeting, which was by 
cicntall and second, altogether contrarie to chance at a great feast, and solemne meet- 
the lover. And therefore doe they preferre ing of a w'hole towneship, we found our 
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selves so surprised, iky knoiwne, so ae- combine and ^proportion the same). The 
quaintcd, andsocombinedly bound together, answer of Blosius was such as it should be. 
that from thence forward, nothing was so If their affections miscarried, according to 
neerunto us as one unto anothers. He writ an my meaning, they were neither friends one 
excellent Latyne Satyre since published ; by to other, nor friends to themselves. As 
which he excuseth and expoundeth the pre> for the rest, this answer sounds no more 
cipitation of our acquaintance, so suddenly than mine would doe. to him that would in 
come to her perfection ; Sithence it must such sort enquire of me ; if your will should 
continue so short a time, and begun so late command you to kill your daughter, would 
(for we were both growne men, and he you doe it ? and that I should consent unto 
some yeares older than my selfe) there was it : for, that beareth no witnesse of consent 
no time to be lost. And it was not to bee to doe it : because I am not in doubt of 
modelled or directed by the pateme of my will, and as little of such a friends will, 
regular and remisse friendship, wherein so It is not in the power of the worlds dis> 
many precautions of a long and preallable course to remove me from the certaintie I 
conversation are required. This hath no have of his intentions and judgments of 
other Idea than of it selfe, and can have mine : no one of its actions might be pre- 
no reference but to itselfe. It is not one sented unto me, under what shape soever, 
cspeciall consideration, nor two, nor three, but I would presently finde the spring and 
nor foure, nor a thousand : It is I w’ot not motion of it. Our mindes have jumped so 
what kinde of quintessence, of all this com- unitedly together, they have with so fervent 
mixture, which having seized all my will, an affection considered of each other, and 
induced the same to plunge and lose it with like affection so discovered and 
selfe in his, which likewise having seized all sounded, even to the very bottome of each 
his will, brought it to lose and plunge it others heart and entrails, that I did not 
selfe in mine, with a mutuall greedinesse, only know his, as well as mine owne, but I 
and with a semblable coiicuirance. I may would (verily) rather have trusted him con- 
truly say, lose, reserving nothing unto us, cerning any matter of mine, than my selfe. 
that might properly be called our owne, nor lA't no man compare any of the other 
that was either his or mine. When l^lius common frieuclships to this. I have as 
in the presence of the Romane Con.suls, much knowledge of them as another, yea 
who after the condemnation of Til^erius of the pcrfcctest of their kinde : yet wil I 
Gracchus, pursued all those that had becne | not perswade any man to confound their 
of his acquaintance, came to enquire of : nilcs, for so a man might be deceived. In 
Caius Blosius (who was one of Ins cinefest ' those other strict friendships a man must 
friends) w hat he would have done for him, | march with the bridle of wisdome and pre- 
and that he answered, "All tliing.s.” " What, ; caution in his hand: the bond is not so 
all things?" replied he. "And what if he I strictly tied but a man may in some sort 
had willed thee to burnc our Temples? ’’ I distrust the same. Love him (said Chilon) 
Blosius answered, " He would never have ! as if you should one day hate him againc. 
commanded such a thing." "But what if i Hate him as if you should love him againe. 
he had done it ? " replied Lelius. The This precept, so abhominable in this 
other answered, "I would have obeyed ! soveraigne and mistris Amitie, is necessarie 
him." If hec were so perfect a friend to i and wholesome in the use of vulgar and 
Gracchus as Histories report, lie needed ! customarie friendships : toward which a 
not offend the Consuls with this last and , man must employ the saying Aristotle was 
bold conlession, and should not have de- j wont so often repeat, "Oh you my friends, 
parted from the assurance hee had of i there is no perfect friend." 

Gracchus his minde. But yet those who | In this noble commerce, pfifices and 
accuse this answer as seditious, understand i benefits (nurses of other amities) deserve 
not well this mysterie ; and doe not pre- 1 not so much as to bee accounted of : this 
suppose in what termes he stood, and that I confusion so full of our wills is cause of it ; 
he held Gracchus his will in his sleeve, both for even as the friendship I beare unto my 
by power and knowledge. They were selfe, admits no accrease, by any succour I 
rather frieiids than Citizens, rather friends give my selfe in any time of need, whatso- 
than enemies of their countrey, or friends ever the Stoickes allege ; and as I acknow- 
of ambition and trouble. Having absolutely ledge no thanks unto my selfe for any 
committed themselves one to another, they service 1 doe unto myselfe, so the union of 
perfectly held the reincs of one anothers such friends, being truly perfect, makes them 
inclination : and let this yoke be guided by lose the feeling of such duties, and hate, 
vertue and conduct of reason (because and expell from one .another Uiese words 
without them j* is altogether impossible to of division, and difference : benefit, |food 
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deed, dutie, obligation, acknowlc^ement, ' 
prayer, thanks, and such thdr like. All 
things being by effect common betweene 
them : wils, thoughts, judgements, goods, 
wives, children, honour, and life ; and their 
mutual agreement, being no other than 
one soule in two b^ics, according to the fit 
definition of Aristotle, they can neither lend 
or give ought to each other. See “here the 
reason why Lawmakers, to honour mar* 
riage with some imaginary resemblance of 
this divine bond, inhibite donations between 
husband and wife ; meaning thereby to 
inferre, that all things should peculiarly bee 
proper to each of them, and that they have 
nothing to divide and share together. If 
in the friendship whereof I speake, one 
might give unto another, the receiver of the 
benefit should binde his fellow. For, each 
seeking more than any other thing to doe 
each other good, he who yeelds both matter 
and occasion, is the man sheweth himselfe 
liberall, giving his friend that contentment, 
to effect towards him what he desireth most. 
When the Philosopher Diogenes wanted 
money, he was wont to say that he re- 
demanded the same of his friends, and not 
that he demanded it : And to show how that 
is practised by effect, I will relate an anci<‘nt 
singular example. F.udamlcl.ns the Corin- 
thian had two friends : Charixenus a Sy- 
cionian, and Aretheus a Corinthian; being 
upon his death-bed, and very pooro, and his 
two friends very rich, thus made his lost will 
and testament : “To Aretheus, I bequeath 
the keeping of my mother, and to maintaine 
her when she shall be old : To Cliarixcnus 
the marrying of my daughter, and to give 
her as great a dowry as he may : and in 
ense one of them shall chance to die 
before, I appoint the survivor to substitute 
his charge, and supply his place." Those 
that first saw this testament laughed and 
mocked at the same ; but his heires being 
advertised thereof, were very well pleased, 
and received it with singular contentment. 
And Charixenus, one of them, dying five ; 
daies after Eudarnicl.as, the substitution being 
declared in favour of Aretheus, he carefully 
and very kindly kept and maintained his 
mother, and of five talents that he was 
worth he gave two and a halfe in mar- 
riage to one only daughter he had, and the 
other two and a haife to the daughter of 
Eudamidas, whom he married both in one 
day. This example is very ample, if one 
thing were not, which is the multitude of 
friends ; For, this perfect amity I speake of, ' 
is indivisible ; each man doth so wholly give 
himselfe unto his friend, that he hath nothing 
left him to divide else-where: moreover 
he is grieved that he is not double, trijjle, or 


quadruple, and hath not many soules, or 
sundry wils, that he might conferre them all 
upon this subject. Com mon friendships may 
bee divided ; a man may love beauty in one, 
facility of behaviour in another, liberality in 
one, and wisdome in another, paternity in 
this, fraternity in that man, and so forth : 
but this amitie which possesseth the SQUle, 
and swaies it in all soveraigntie, it is impos> 
sible it .should be double. If two at one 
instant should require helpe, to which would 
you run ? Should they crave contrary offices 
of you, what order would you follow? 
Should one commit a matter to your silence, 
which if the other knew would greatly pro- 
fit him, what course would you take ? Or 
how would you discharge your selfe? A 
singular and principall friendship dissolveth 
all other duties, and freetli all other obliga- 
tions. The secret I have .sworne not to 
reveale to another. I may without perjurie 
impart it unto him, who is no other but my 
selfe. It is a great and strange wonder for 
a man to double himselfe ; and those that 
talke of tripling know not, nor cannot 
reach .into the height of it. “Nothing is 
extreme that hath his like." And he who 
shal presuppose that of two I love the one 
I as wel as the other, and that they enter-love 
I one another, and love me as much as I love 
them : he inuUiplicth in brother-hood, a 
thing most singular, and a lonely one, ami 
than which one alone is also the rarest to be 
found in the world. The remainder of this 
history agreelh very wel with what I said ; 
for, Eudamidas giveth us a grace and favor 
to his friends to employ them in his need: he 
leaveth them as his heires of his liberality, 
which consisteth in putting the mcancs into 
their hands to doe him good. And doubt- 
lessc the force of friendship is much more 
richly she wen in his deed than in Aretheus. 
To conclude, they are imaginable effects to 
him that hath not tasted them ; and which 
makes me wonderfully to honor the answer 
of that young Souldicr to Cyrus, w'ho 
enquiring of him what he would take for a 
lior.se with whicli he had lately gained tlie 
prize of a race, and whether he would 
change him for a Kingdome? “No surelv, 
my Liege (said he), yet would I willingly 
forgoe iiim to gaine a true friend, could I 
but linde a man worthy of so precious a» 
alliance. " He said not ill, in saying “could 
I but finde." For, a man shall easily finde 
men fit for a superficLall acquaintance ; but 
in this, wherein, men negotiate from the very 
j centre of their harts, and make no spare of 
' any thing, it is most requisite all the wards 
and springs be sincerely wrought and per- 
fectly true. In confederacies, whicli hold 
but by one end, men have nothing to pro- 
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vide for but for the iriipcrfections. which 
particularly doe interest and concerne that 
end and respecC It is no^reat matter what 
relii^jon my Physician or Lawyer is of: this 
consideration hath nothing common with 
the offices of that friendship they owe mee. 
So doe I in the familiar acquaintances that 
those who serve me contract with me. I 
am nothing inquisitive whether a Lackey be 
chaste or no, but whether he be diligent : I 
feare not a gaming Muletier, so much as if 
he be weake ; nor a hot swearing Cooke, 
as one that is ignorant and nn^kilfull ; I 
never meddle with saying what a man 
should doe in the w'orld ; there are over 
many others that doe it ; but what my selfe 
doe in the world. 

Mihi sic usus esi : Tibi, ni ofus est facto, fac^^ 

So is it requisite for me ; 

Doe thou as neerlfull is for thee. 

Concerning familiar table-talke, I rather 
acquaint my selfe with and follow a merry 
conceited humour, than a wise man : And 
in bed I rather prefer beauty than good- 
nesse ; and in society or conversation of 
familiar discourse, 1 respect rather suffi- 
ciency, though ^^^thout Preud'hommie, and 
so of all things else. Even as he that was 
found riding upon an hobby-horse, playing 
with his children besought' him who thus 
surprized him not to speake of it untill he 
were a father himselfc, supposing the tender 
fondnesse and fatherly passion which then 
would posesse his minde should make him 
an impartiall judge of such an action ; so 
would I wish to speake to such as had triefl 
what I si^eake of: but knowing how far such 
an amilieis from tiie corninon use, and how 
seld scene and rarely found, I Jooke not to 
finde a competent judge. For, even the j 
discourses, which sterne antiquitie hiitli left I 
US concerning this subject, seeme to me but 1 
faint and forcelesse in respect of the feeling | 
1 have of it : And in that point the effects 
exceed the very precepts of Philosophic. 

N^il ego contuleriTti jnaoido sauus amico? 

For me, he 1 well in iny wit. 

Nouj^ht, as a merry friontl, so fit. 

Ancient Menander accounted him happy 
that had bnt met the shadow of a true 
friend : verily he had reason to say so, 
especially if he had tasted of any: for truly, if 
I compare all the rest of my forepassed life, 
which although 1 have, by the meere mercy 
of God; past at rest and ease, and except 
the losse of so deare a friend, free from nil 

1 Tfr. Heau. act. i. sc. i, 98. 
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grievous affliction, with an ever-quietnesse 
of minde, as one that have taken my natu- 
rall and originall commodities in good pay- 
ment, without searching any others : if, as 
I say, I compare it all unto the foure yearos 
I so happily enjoied the sweet company 
and dearc-deare society of that worthy man, 
it is nought but a vapour, nought' bnt a 
darke and yrkesomc light. Since the tinu; 

I lost him, 

qnem srwper acerhum. 

Semper honoratum [sic DU voluistis) haheho} 
Which I shall ever hold a bitter day. 

Vet ever honour’d (so niy God t’ obey). 

I doc but languish, I doe but sorrow^ : 
and even tho.se pleasures, all things present 
me with, in stead of yeelding me comfort, 
doe but redouble the griefe of his losse. 
We were copartners in all things. All things 
were with us at halfe ; me thinkes I have 
stolne his part from him. 

Nrc fas esse ulla tne t'clupfafc biefnU 

Decresn, tantisper Hum tile a best n:e7is par- 
ticeps.^ 

1 ha\c set downe, no joy enjoy I may. 

As long as he my partner is away. 

I was so .neenstomed to be ever two, and 
so enured to be never single, that me thinks 
I am but Iialfe my selfe. 

nitHH men 5 / partem anhnee tulit, 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera^ 

Ncc chartis acque tiec superstes. 

Integer t I lie dies vtramque 
Duxit rninniH 

Since that part of mv soule riper fate reft me. 

Why stay I hcct c the other part he left me ? 

Nor so deerc, nor entire, while heere I rest : 

That d.ay luith in one ruinc both opprest. 

There is no action can betide me, or 
imagination possesse me, but I heare him 
saying, as indeed he would have done to 
me : for even as he did excell me by an 
infinite distance in all other sufficiencies and 
vertiies, so did he in nil offices and duties of 
friendship, 

(yi/is desiderio sit Pudor ant modus, 

Tani clinri capitis ? ♦ 

What modesty or measure may I beare. 

In want and \\'i.sh of him that was so deare ? 

0 m/sero frater adempte tnihil 
Omnia tecum unit periernnt gaudia nostra. 

Qufp tuns in vita dulcis alebat amor.’'* 

Tu men, tu moriens fregisti commoda frater.* 

1 ViRG. A?n, iii, 45>. 
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Tecum unA tota est nostra sepulta antma, 
Cujus ego interitu toia de mente fugavi 

tieecstudia, atque ottines delicicts animi? 
AUoquarl audiero nunquam tua verba ieguen- 

Nut^uam egv ie vita /rater amahitior^ 
Aspiciam postnac f at certi semper amabo^ 

O brother rest from miserable me. 

All our delights are perished with thee, 

VVhich thy sweet love did nourish in my breath. 
Thou all my good hast spoiled in thy death : 

With thee my scule is all and whole enshrinde, 

At whose death I have cast out of my minde 
All my mindes swcet>meats, studies of this 
kinde ; 

Never .sliaJI I, heare thee speake, .speaJee with 
thee? 

Thee brother, than life dearer, never see ? 

Yet shall thou ever be belov’d of mee. 

But let us a little heare this yong man 
speake, being but sixtecne yeares of age. 

Because 1 have found thi.s worke to have 
since beene published (and to an ill end) by 
such as .seeke to trouble and subvert the 
state of our common-wealth, nor caring 
whether they .shall rcforme it or no ; which 
they have fondly inserted among other 
writings of their invention, I have revoked 
my intent, which was to place it here. And 
lest the Authors memory should any way be 
intcressed with those that could not 
thoroughly know his opinions and actions, 
they shall understand that this subject was 
by him treated of in his infancie, only by 
way of exercise, as a subject, common, 
bare-worne, and wyer-drawne in a thousand 
bookes. I will never doubt but he beleeved 
what he writ, and writ a.s he thought : for 
hee was so con.scientious that no lie did 
ever pas.se his lips, yea were it but in 
matters of sport or play : and I know, that 
had it beene in his choyce, he would rather 
have beene borne at Venice than at Saiiac ; 
and good reason why ; But he had another 
maxime deepely imprinted in his minde, 
which was, carefully to obey, and religiously 
to submit himselfe to the lawes, under 
which he was borne. There was never a 
better citizen, nor more affected to the wel- 
fiire and quietnesse of his countrie, nor a 
sharper enemic of the changes, innovations, 
newfangles, and hurly-burlies of his time : 
fie would more willingly have imployed the 
utmost of his endevours to extingui.sh and 
suppresse, than to favour or further them : 
His minde was modelled to the patterne of 
other best ages. But yet in exchange of his 
serious treatise, 1 will here set you downe 
another, more pithie, matcriall, and of more 
consequence, by him likewise produced at 
that tender age. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Nine and hoe.ntie Sonnets of Steven de la 
Boctic. to the Lady of Grammonty Cotm> 
tesse of Guissen, 

M adame, I present you with nothing 
that is mine, either because it is 
already yours, or because I finde 
nothing therein worthy of you, But where- 
soever these verses shall be scene, for the 
honour which thereby shall redound to 
them, by having thi.s glorious Corisanda of 
Andoins for their guide, 1 thought it good 
to adorne them with your worthy name. 

I have deemed this present fit for your 
Ladiship, forsomuch as there are few l.adies 
in France, that either can belter judge of 
Poesie, or fitter apply the me of it, than 
your wortliy selfe ; and .since in these her 
drooping daies, none can give it more life, 
or vigorous spirit, than you, by those ricli 
and high-tuned accords, wherewith amongst 
a million of other rare beauties nature hath 
richly graced you. Madame, these verses 
deserve to be cherished by you : and 1 am 
perswaded you will be of nunc opinion, 
which is, that none have come out of fJas- 
konie, that either had more wit or hetter 
invention, and that witnesse to have pro- 
ceeded from a richer veinc. And let no 
jealousit^ possesse you, inasmuch as you 
have but the remainder of that which 
whilome I caused to be printed under the 
name of my Lord of Foix, your worthy, 
noble and deare kinsman ; For truly, these 
have a kinde of livelinesse, and more pier- 
cing Emphasis than any other, and which 
1 cannot well e.vpresse ; as hee that made 
them in his Aprils youth, and when he was 
enflamed with a noble glorious flame, as 1 
will one day tell your honour in your eare. 
The other were afterward made by him in 
favour of his wife, at what time he wooed 
and solicited her for marriage, and began 
to feele I wot not what martiall chilnesse 
and husbands coldnesse. And 1 am one of 
those whose opinion is, that divine Poesie 
doth no wiiore fadge so well, and so effec- 
tually applaudetb, as in a youthful!, wanton, 
and unbridled .subject. The above men- 
tioned nine and twentie Sonnets of Boetie, 
and that in the former impressions of this 
booke were here set dowme, have since 
beene printed with his other works. 
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Of Moderation, 

A S if our sense of feeling were infected, 
wee corrupt by our touching, things 
that in themselves are faire and good. 
\Vc may so seize on vertue, that if we 
embrace it with an over greedy and violent 
desire, it may become vitious. Those who 
say, * * There is never excesse in vertue, be- 
cause it is no longer vertue if any excesse 
be in it," doc but jest at words. 

fnsnni safUns nf>mcnferat, a^quus inigut^ 

I 'itra gu&m satis est, 7’trtittem si petat ipsam} 

A wiM man mad, just unjust, may I name, 
More than is meet, e’en vertue if he claime. 

Philosophy is a subtile consideration. A 
man may love vertue too much, and exces- 
sively demeane himselfe in a good action. 
Gods holy word doth apply it selfe to this 
byase : Be not wiser than you sliould, and 
be soberly wise. 1 have scene some great 
men, blemish the reputation of their religion, 
by shewing themselves religious beyond the 
exam^ of men of their qualitie. 1 love 
template and indifferent natures. Im- 
modemtion towards good, if it offend me 
not, it amazeth, and troubleth me how 1 
should call it. Neither Pausanias his mother, 
who gave the first instruction, and for her 
sonnes death brought the first stone ; Not 
Posthumius the Dictator, that brought his 
own sonne to his end, whom the heat and 
forwardnesse of youth, had haply before his 
ranke, made to charge his eneniies, seeme 
so just as strange unto me. And I neither 
love to perswade or follow so savage and so 
deare a virtue. 'Fhe Archer that overshoots 
his marke, doth no otherwise than he that 
shooteth short. Mine eies trouble me as 
much in climbing up toward a great light, 
as to goc downe into the darke. Callicics 
in Plato* saith, the extreinilie of Philo- 
sophy to bee hurtfull : and perswadcs no 
man to wad* further into it than the 
bounds of profit : And that taken with 
moderation, it is pleasant and commodious, 
but in the end it makes a man wilde and 
vicious, disdainfull of religion and of com- 
mon lawes ; an cnemic of civill conversation; 
a foe to humane sensualitie and worldly 
pleasures : incapable of all politike adminis- 
tration ; and unfit to assist others or to helpe 
himselfe ; apt to be without revenge buf- 
feted. and baffled. He saith tnie ; for in 
her excesse, shi? enthralleth our naturall 
libertic, and by an importunate wile, diverts 


* IfoR, 1 . i. Bp, vi. 15, 


US from the faire and plaine path» which 
nature traceth out for us. ^ The love we 
beare to women is very, lawful ; yet doth 
Divinitie bridle and restraine the same. I 
remember to have re.Td in Saint Thomas, 
in a place where he condemneth marriages 
of kinsfolkes in forbidden degrees, this one 
reason amongst others ; that the love a man 
bearcth 10 such a woman may be immoderate; 
for, if the wedlocke, or husband-like sdfec- 
tion be sound and perfect, as it ought to be, 
and also surcharged with that a man oweth 
to alliance and kindred ; there is no doubt 
but that surcease may easily transport a 
husband beyond the bounds of reason. 
'I’hose Sciences that direct the manners of 
men, .as Divinitie and Phiiosophy, mcdleth 
with all things. There is no* action so 
private and secret may be concealed from 
their knowledge and jurisdiction. Well doe 
they learne that search and censure their 
libertic. It is women who communicate their 
parts .as much as a man list to w'antonize with 
them : but to phisicke them bashful ncsse 
forbids them. I will then in their behalfe 
teach husbands this, if there be any too 
much flesht upon them : which is, that the 
verie pleasures they have by the familiaritie 
of their wives, except moderately used, they 
are reproved : and not only in that, but in 
any other unlawfull subjects, a man may 
trespasse in licentiousnesse, and oftbnd in 
excesse. Those sbamelcsse endearing-s, 
which tlie first lieat suggests unto us in 
that sportful! delight, arc not only un- 
■ decently, but hurifully employed towards 
' our wives. Let them at least learne impu- 
d<'uce from another hand. They are ever 
broad- waking when we need them. I have 
used no meanes but naturall and simple 
instruelion. Marriage is a religious and 
devout bond ; and that is the reason the 
pleasure a man hath of it should be a 
moderate, stai(xl and serious pleasure, and 
mixed with s(*voritie, it ought to bee a 
voluptuousnesse somewhat circumspect and 
conscientious. And because it is the chief- 
est of generation, there are iliat make a 
question, whether it be lawfull to require 
them of copulation, as well when we nave 
no hope of children, as when they are over- 
aged, or big with childe. It is an homicide, 
according to Plato. Certaine nations (and 
amongst others, the Mahometane) abhorre 
conjunction with women great with childe. 
Many also with those that have their 
monethly disease. Zenobia received her 
husband but for one charge ; which done* 
all the time of her conception she let him 
goeat random, and that past, she gave him 
leave to begin againe : a notable 
generous example of marria|^e,.. 
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Plato borroweth the narration of some 
needy and hungcr-stsirven Poet oj this 
sport. That Jnpitcr one day gave his wife 
so hot a charge, imi>atictit to stay till she 
came to Ixkl, hce laid her along upon the 
tloore, and hy the vehemence of his pleasure 
forgot tJio urgent and weighty resolutions 
lately concluded upon with the other gods 
of his cselestiall court ; boasting he found 
it as sweet at that time as he had done 
when first he spoiled her of her virginitie 
^ stealth and unknowne to their parents. 
T^he Kings of Persia called for their wives 
when they went to any solemne feast, but 
when much drinking and wine began to 
heat them in good earnest, they sent them 
to their chambers, seeing they could no 
longer refrain, but must needs yeeld to 
sensualitie, lest they should be partakers of 
their immoderate lust, and in their stead 
sent for other women, whom this duty of 
respect might not concerne. AU pleasures 
and gratifications are not well placed in 
ail sorts of people. Epaminondas had 
caused a dissolute young man to be im- 
prisoned ; Pelopidas intreated him, that for 
his sake he would set him at libertie, but 
he refused him, and ycelded to free him at 
the request of an harlot of his, which like- 
wise sued for his enlargement ; saying, it 
was a gratification due unto a Courti^an, 
and not to a Captainc. Sophocles being 
partner with Pericles m the Pretorship, 
seeing by chance a faire boy to pa.sse | 
by : “Oh what a beauteous boy gocth i 
yonder! ” saith he to Pericles ; “ That 

speech were more fitting another than a 
Pretor,” answered Pericles, “who ought 
not only to have chaste hands, but also 
unpolluted ctcs." /Elius Verus the Enipe- 
rour, his wife complaining that he follo\ved 
the love of other women, answered, he “did 
it for conscience sake, for so much as 
marriage was a name of honour and dig- 
nity, and not of foolish and lascivious lust 
And our Eccleslasticall Historic hath with 
honour preserved the mcmoric of that wife 
which sued to be devorced from her hus- 
band, because she would not second and 
consent to his over-insolent and Icwde 
embracements. To conclude, there is no 
voluptuousnesse so just, wherein excesse and 
intemperance is not rcproachfull unto us. 
but to speake in good sooth, is not a man a 
miserable creature ? He is scarce come to 
his owne strength by his naturall condition, 
to taste one only complcate, entire and pure 
pleasure, but he laboreth by discourse to 
cut it off: he is not wretched enough, 
except hy art and study he augment his 
uiiserie. 


J^ortunat miseras auximta art* 

Fortunes tmhapptc ill. 

We atnphfie by skill. 

Humane wisdomc doth foolishly secke to 
be ingenious in exercising her selfe to abate 
the number and diminish the pleasure of 
sensualities that pertaine to us : as it doth 
favorably and industriously m employing 
her devises, to paint and set a luster on 
evils, before our eies, and therewith to 
reert ate our sense. Had 1 becne chiefe of 
a faction, I would have followed a more 
naturall course, which to say true, is both 
commodious and sacred, and should per- 
! adx'enture have made my scltc strong 
enough to limite the same. Although otir 
spirituall and corporall Physitians: as by 
covenant .agreed upon betweenc them, findc 
no way of recoveric, nor remedies for dis- 
eases of body and minde, but by torment, 
griefc and paine, watching, fasting, hairc- 
shirts, farre and solitarie exile, pcrpctuall 
prison, roddes and other afflictions, have 
therefore beene invented : But so, that they 
be truly afflictions, and that there be some 
stinging sharpnesse in them : And that the 
successe be not as Gallio*s was, who, having 
becne confined to the ilc of Lesbos, .pewes 
came to Rome that there he lived a tncrr>' 
life; and what the Senate had laid upon 
him for a punishment, redounded to his 
commodity : whereupon they agreed to 
revoke him home to his owne house and 
wife, strictly enjoyning him to keepe the 
same, thereby to accommodate their pun- 
ishment to his sense and feeling. For he to 
whom fasting should procure health and a 
nierrie heart, or he to whom poison should 
be more healthy than meat, it wonld be no 
longer a wholesome receipt, no more than 
drugs in other medicines, arc of no effect to 
him that takes them with appetite and 
pleasure. Bitternessc and difficuUie are 
circumstances fitting their operation. That 
nature whicli should take Reubarbe as 
familiar, should no doubt corrupt the use of 
it ; it must be r thing that hurts the 
stomacke, if it shal cure it : and here the 
common rule failes, that infirmities are 
cured by their contr.iries : for one ill cureth 
another. This impression hath some refer- 
ence to this other so ancient, where some 
thinkc they gratific both heaven and earth 
by killing and massacring themselves, which 
was universally embraced in all religions. 
Even in our fathers age ; Amurath at the 
taking of Isthmus, sacrificed six hundred 
young Grascians to his fathers soule ; to the 
end their bloud might serve as a propitiar 
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tion to expiate the sinnes of the deceased, [for so were t)ie Grsecians wont to call all 
And in the new countries discovered in our strange nations] ** but the disposition of this 
daies yet uncorrupted, and virgins, in re- Armie, which I see, is nothing barbarous.* 
gard of ours, it is a custome well nigh So said the Groecians of that which 
received cvcrie where. All their idolles are Flaminius sent into their countrie : And 


sprinkled with humane blond, not without 
divers examples of horrible crueltie. Some 
are burnt alive, and halfe roasted drawne 
from the fire, that so they may pull out 
their hearts and entrails; othersome, yea 
women, are fleade quickc, and with their 
yet-bleeding skins, they invest and co\'er 
others. And no Icssc of examples of 
constant resolution. For these wretched 
sacrifiable people, old men, women and 
children, some daies before, goe themselves 
begging their almes, for the offering of 
their sacrifice, and all of full glee, singing, 
and dancing with the rest, they present 1 
themselves to the slaughter. The Ambas- 
sadours of the Kings of Mexico, in declar- I 
ing and magnifying the greatnesse of their 
Master to Fernando Cortez, after they had 
told him that he had thirtie vassals, whereof 
each one was able to levie a hundred 
thousand combatants, and that he had his 
residence in the fairest and strongest Citie 
under heaven, added, moreover, that he had 
fiftie thousand to sacrifice every yeare : 
verily some affirmc that they maintaine 
continuall warres with ccrtainc mightiej 
neighbouring Nations, not so much for the 
exercise and training of their youth, as that 
they may have store of prisoners taken in 
w'arre to supply their sacrifices. In another 
province, to welcome the said Cortez, they 
sacrificed fiftie men at one clap. I will tell 
this one storie more : Some of those people ] 
having beene beaten by him, sent to know 
him, and to intreat him of friendship. The 
messengers presented him with three kinds 
of presents, in this manner : “ Lord, if thou 
be a fierce God, that lovest to feed on 
flesh and bloud, here arc five slaves, eat 
them, and we will bring thee more ; if thou 
be a gently mild God, here is incense and 
feathers ; but if thou be a man, take these 
birds and fruits, that lierc we present and 
offer unto thee,” 
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A t what time King Pirrhus came into 
Italie, after he had survaid the mar- 
shalling of the Armie. which the 
Romans sent against him : ** I wot not," | 
said he, *' what barbarous men these arc " 
./■ 


Philip viewing from a Tower the order and 
distribution of the Romaine "(xirap, in his 
kingdome under Publius Sulpitius Galba. 
Loe how a man ought to take heed, lest 
he over-weeningly follow vulgar opinions, 
which should be measured by the rule of 
reason, and not by the common report. I 
have had long time dwelling wth me a 
man, who for the space of ten or twelve 
ycarcs had dwelt in that other world, which 
in our age was lately discovert^d in those 
parts where Villegaignon first landed, and 
sumamed Antartike France. This dis- 
coverie of so infinit and vast a countrie, 
seemeth worthy great consideration. 1 wot 
not whether I can warrant my selfe, that 
some other be not discovered hereafter, 
sithence so many worthy men, and better 
learned than wc are, have so many ages 
beene deceived in this. I feare me our eics 
be greater than our bellies, and that we 
have more curiositie than capacitie. We 
embrace all, but we fasten nothing but wind. 
Plato * maketh Solon to report that he had 
learn’t of the Priests of the Citie of Says in 
iEgypt.that whilom, and before the generall 
Deluge, there was a great Hand called 
Atlantis, situated at the mouth of the strait 
of Gibraltar, which contained more firmc 
land than Affrike and Asia together. And 
that the kings of that countrie did not 
only possessc that Hand, but had so farre 
entred into the maine land, that of the 
bredth of Affrike, they held as farre as 
A'gypt ; and of Europes length, as farre as 
Tus’eanie : and that they undertooke to 
invade Asia, and to subdue all the nations 
that compasse the Mediterranean Sea, to 
the giilfe of MarC'Maggiore [the Black 
Sea], and to that end they traversed all 
Spainc, France and Italie, so farre as Greece, 
where the Athenians made head against 
them ; but that a while after, both the 
Athenians themselves, and that great Hand, 
were swallowed up by the Deluge. It is 
verie h'kcly this e.xtreme mine of waters 
wrought strange alterations in the habita- 
tions of the earth : as some hold that the 
Sea hath divided Sidlie from Italie, 

Heec Icca X'i quatuiantt et vasia emvulsa ruina. 
Dissiluisse jerunt^ cUm protinus utraque ttllus 
Vnajorei.* 

Men say, sometimes this land by that forsaken. 
And tliat by this, were split, and ruine-shaken, 

' Whereas till then both lands as one were taken. 

-r - . ■ — - ■ 
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Cypres from Suria» the Hand of Negroponte 
from the maine land of Beotia, and in 
other places joyned lands that were sundred 
by the Sea, filling with mud and sand the 
cnanels betweene them. 

^•7-7-— sitriliscue diu palus apittgue remis 
V'idnas urbet aJit^ et grave sentit aratrum,^ 
The fenne long barren, to be row’d in, now 
Both feeds the neighbour townes, and fcclcs the 
plow. 

But there is no great apparence the 
said Hand should be the new world we 
have lately discovered ; for it well-nigh 
touched Spaine, and it were an incredible 
effect of inundation to have removed the 
same more than twelve hundred leagues, 
as we see it is. Besides, our moderne 
Navigations have now almost discovered 
that it is not an Hand, but rather hrme 
land, and a continent, w ith the East Indias 
on one side, and the countries lying under 
the two Poles on the other ; from which 
if it be divided, it is with so narrow 
a strait and intervall, that it no way de- 
serveth to be named an Hand : For, it 
seemeth there are certaine motions in these 
vast bodies, some natural!, and other some 
febricitant, as well as in ours. When I 
consider the impression my river of Dor- 
doigne worketh in my time, toward the 
right shoarc of her descent, and how much 
it hath gained in tw’entie yeares, and how 
many foundations of divers houses it hath 
overwiielmed and violently carried away ; I 
confesse it to be an extraorJinarie agita- 
tion : for, should it alwaics keepe one course, 
or had it ever kept the same, the figure of 
the w'orld had ere this beene overthrowne : 
But they are subject to clianges and altera- 
tions. Sometimes they overflow and spread 
themselves on one side, sometimes on 
another; and other times they containc 
themselves in their natural I beds or chanels. 
I speak not of sudden inundations, whereof 
we now treat the causes. In Medoc alongst 
the Sea-coast, my brother the Lord of 
Arsacke, may see a towne of his buried 
under the sands, which the sea casteth up 
before it : The tops of some buildings are 
vet to be discerned. His Kents and 
Demaines have beene changed into barren 
pastures^ The inhabitants thereabouts 
affirm©, that some yearaa since, the Sea 
encroebeth so much upon them, that they 
have lost foure leagues of firmeland : These 
sands are her fore*runnets. And we sec 
great hillocks of gravell moving, which 
march halfe a league before it, and usurpe 
on the fitme land* The other testimonie of 
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antiquitie, to which some will referre this 
discoverie, is in Aristotle (if at least that 
little booke of unheard of wonders be his) 
where he reporteth that certaine Carthagi- 
nians having sailed athwart the Atlantikc 
Sea. without the strait of Gibraltar, after 
long time, they at last discovered a great 
fertill Hand, all replenished with goodly 
woods, and watred with great and deepe 
rivers, farre distant from al land, and that 
both they and others, allured by the 
goodnes and fertility of the soile, went 
thither with their wives, children, and 
household, and there began to inhabit and 
settle themselves The Lords of Carthage 
seeing their countrie by little and little to 
be dispeopled, made a law and expressc 
inhibition, that upon painc of death no 
more men should goc thither, and banished 
all that were gone thither to dwell, fearing 
(as they said) that in successe of time, they 
would so multiply as they might one day 
supplant them, and overthrow their owne 
estate. T his narration of Aristotle hath no 
reference unto our new found countries. 
This servant I had. was a simple and 
roijgh-hewen fellow : a condition fit to 
yeeld a true testimonie. For, subtile people 
may indeed marke more curiously, and 
observe things more exactly, but they am- 
plitic and glose them : and the better to 
perswade, and make their interpretations of 
more validitie, they cannot chuse but some- 
what alter the storie. They never represent 
things truly, but fashion and maske them 
according to the visage they saw them in ; 
and to purchase credit to their judgement, 
and draw you on to beleevc them, they 
commonly adorne, enlarge, yea, and 
hyperbolize the matter. Wherein is re- 
quired either a most sincere Reporter, or a 
man so simple, that he may have no inven- 
tion to build upon, and to give a true like- 
lihood unto fiilse devices, and be not 
wedded to his owne will. Such a one was 
my roan ; who besides his owne report, 
hath many times shewed me divers Mariners 
and Merchants, whom bee had knowne in 
that voyage, bo am I pleased with his in- 
formation, that I never enquire what Cos- 
mograpbers say of it. We had need of 
Topographers to make us particular narra- 
tions of the places they have beene in. For 
some of them, if they have the advantage 
of us. that they have scene Palestine, will 
challenge a privilege, to teU usnewes of all 
the world brides. I would have every man 
write what he knowes, and no more : not 
only in that, but in all other subjects. For 
one may have particular knowl^ge of the 
nature of one river, and experience of the 
qualitie of one fountaine, that in other 
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things knowes no more than another man : 
who neverthelesse to publish this little 
scantling, wHl uncierUke to write of all the 
Hhysickes. From which vice proceed 
divers great inconveniences. Now (to 
returne to my purpose) I hnde (as farre as I 
have beene informed) there is nothing in 
that nation that is either barbarous or I 
savage, unless men call that barbarisme ' 
which is not common to them. As indeed, 
we have no other ayme of truth and reason, 
than the example and Idea of -the opinions 
and customes of the countrie we live in. 
There is ever perfect religion, perfect 
pollcie, perfect and compleat use of all 
things. They are even savage, as we call 
those fruits wilde which nature of her selfe 
and of her ordinaric progressc Iiath pro* 
duced : whereas indeed, they arc those 
which our selves have altered by our artih* 
ciall devices, and diverted from their com- 
mon order, we should rather terme savage. 
In those are the true and most profitable 
vertues, and naturnll properties most lively 
and. vigorous, which in these we have bas- 
tardized, applying them to the pleasure of 
our corrupted taste. And if notwithstand- 
ing, in divers fruits of those countries that 
were never tilled, we shall finde that in 
respect of ours they are most excellent, and 
as delicate unto our taste; there is no reason, 
art should gainc the point of honour of our 
great and puissant niotlier Nature. Wc 
lijive so much by our inventions surcharged i 
the beauties and riches of her workes, that 
we have altogether ovevchoaked her ; yet 
where ever her puritie shineth, she makes 
ourvoine and frivolous enterprises wonder- 
fully ashamed. 

jfcV veniunt hederx sponie sua ineltus^ 

Surgit et in solis formcsior arbutus auirts, 

Et volturet nulla dutcius arte cauupit.^ ■ 

Ivies spring better of their owne accord, 

Uuhaunted spots much fairer trees afford. 

Birds by no art much sweeter notes record. 

All our endeavour or wit cannot .so much 
as reach to represent the nest of the least 
birdlet, it's contexture, beautic, proht and 
use, no nor the w'eb of a seely spider. All 
things (saith Plato) are produced either by 
nature, by fortune, or by art. The greatest 
and fairest by one or other of the two first, 
the least and imperfect by the last. Those 
nations seeine therefore so barbarous unto 
me, because they have received very little 
fashion from humane wit, atid arc yet neere 
their origtnall naturalitie. The lawes of 
nature doe yet command them which are 
but httle bastardized by ours, and that with 
such puritie, as 1 am sometimes grieved the 
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knowledge of it came no sooner to light, at 
what time there were men that better than 
we could have judged of it. 1 am sorie, 
Lycurgus and Plato had it not : for me 
seemeth that what in those nations we see 
by experience, doth not only exceed all the 
pictures wherewith licentious Poesie hath 
)roudly imbcllished the golden age, and all 
ler quaint inventions to faine a happy con- 
dition of man, but also the conception and 
desire of Philosophy. They could not 
imagine a genuitie so pure and simple as 
we see it by experience ; nor ever beleeve 
our societie might be maintained with so 
little art and humane combination. It is a 
nation, would I answer Plato, that hath no 
kinde of trafifike, no knowledge of letters, 
no intelligence of numbers, no name of 
magistrate, nor of politike superioritie ; no 
use of service, of riches oi of povertic ; no 
contracts, no successions, no partitions, no 
occupation but idle ; no respect of kindred, 
but common, no apparell but naturall, no 
manuring of lands, no use of wine, come, 
or mettle, I'hc very words that import 
lying, falshood, treason, dissimulations, 
covetousnes, envic, detraction, and pardon, 
were never heard of amongst them. How 
• dissonant would hcc finde his imaginaric 
common -wealth from this perfection? 

//os uaiura print um deditJ^ 

Nature at f^t iipriAC, 

I Thc.se manners aid devi»e. 

1 ITirtherniore, they live in a country of .so 
c.xcccding pleasant and temperate situation, 
that as my testimonies have told me, it is 
verie rare to sec asicke body amongst them ; 
and they have further assured me, they 
never saw any man there either sliaking 
with the palsie, toothlesse, with cics drop- 
ping, or crooked and stooping through age. 
They are seated alongst the sea-coast, 
encompassed toward tlie land with huge 
and steeple mountaines, having betweene 
both, a bundled leagues or thereabout of 
open and champaine ground. They have 
great abundance of fisli and flesh, that have 
no resemblance at all with ours, and eat 
them without any sawces, or skill of 
Cookeric, but plaine boiled or broiled. 
The first man that brought a horse thither, 
although he had in many other voyages 
conversed with them, bred so great a hor- 
ror in the land, that before they could take 
notice of him, they slew him with arrowes. 
Their buildings are very long, and able to 
containc two or three hundred soul^s, 
covered with barkes of great trees, fastned 
in the ground at one end, enterlaced and 
joyned dose together by the tops, after the 
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manner of some of our Granges ; the cover- 
ing whereof liiangs downe to the ground, 
and steadeth them as a dancke. They 
have a kinde of wood so hard, that ryving 
and clea\ing the same, they make blades, 
swords, and grid-irons to broile their 
meat with. Their beds are of a kinde 
of cotfen cloth, fastened to the house 
roofe, as our ship-cabbancs ; cverie one I 
hath his scverall cowch ; for the women lie I 
from their husbands. They rise with the ' 
Sunne, and feed for all day, as soone as they 
are up ; and make no more meales after 
that. They drinke not at meat, as Suidas 
reporteth, of some other people of the East, 
which dranke after meales but drinke 
many times a day, and are much given to 
pledge carowses. Their drinke is made of 
a certaine root, and of the colour of our 
Claret wines, which lasteth but two or three 
dales ; they drinke it warme : It hath some- 
what a Sharpe taste, wholesome for the 
stomack, nothing heady, but laxative for 
such as are not used unto it, yet verie 
pleasing to such as are accustomed unto it. 
In stead of bread, they use a certaine white 
composition, like unto Corianders confected. 

1 have eaten some, the taste whereof is 
somewhat sweet and wallowish. They 
spend the whole day in dancing. Their 
young men goe a hunting after wilde beasts 
with bowes and arroes. 'I'heir women busio 
themselves therewhirst with wanning of 
their drinke, which is their chiefest office. 
Some of their old men, in the morning 
before they goe to eating, preach in common 
to all the nousehold, walking from one end 
of the house to the other, repeating one 
selfe-same sentence many times, till he have 
ended his turne (for their buildings are a 
hundred paces in length) he commends but 
two things unto his auditorie, First, valour 
against their enemies, then lovingnesse unto 
their wives. They never misse (for their 
restraint) to put men in minde of this dutie, 
that it is their wives which keepe their 
drinke luke-warme and well-seasoned. The 
forme of their beds, cords, swords blades, 
and woodden bracelets, wherewith they 
cover their hand wrists, when they fight, 
and great Canes open at one end, by the 
^und of which they keepe time and cadence 
in their dancing, are in many places to be 
seene, and namely in mine owne house. 
They are shaven all over, much more close 
and cleaner than wee are, with no other 
Razors than of wood or stone. They 
beleeve their soules to be etemall, and 
those that have deserved well of their Gods 
to be placed in tliat part of heaven where 
the Sunne riseth, the cursed toward 
the West in opposition. They have certaine 


Prophets and Priests which commonly abide 
in the mountaines, and very seldome shew 
themselves unto the people ; but when they 
come downe there is a great feast prepared, 
and a solemne assembly of manie towne- 
ships together (each Grange as I have de- 
scribed niakcth a village, and they are about 
a French league one from another. ) The 
Prophet speakes to the people in publike, 
exhorting them to embrace vertue, and 
follow their dutie. All their moral dis- 
cipline containeth but these two articles ; 
first an undismaied resolution to warre, 
then an inviolable affection to their wives. 
Hee doth also Prognosticate of things to 
come, and what successe they shall hope 
for in their enterprises : hee either per- 
swadeth or disswadeth them from warre ; 
but if he chance to misse of his divination, 
and that it succeed otherwise than hec 
foretold them, if hee be taken, he is hewen 
in a thousand peeces, and condemned for 
a false Prophet. And therefore he that 
hath once misreckoned himselfe is never 
scene ngaine. Divination is the gift of 
God ; the abusing whereof should be a 
punishable imposture. When the Divines 
amongst the Scythians had foretold an un - 
truth, they were couched along upon 
hurdles full of heath or brushwood, drawne 
by oxen, and so maniclcd hand and foot, 
burned to death. Those which manage 
matters subject to the conduct of man's 
stifficiencie are excusable, although they 
shew the utmost of their skill. But those 
that gull and conicatchus w'itli the assurance 
of an extraordinarie facultie, and which is 
beyond our knowledge, ought to be double 
punished ; first because they performe not 
the effect of their promise, then for the 
rashnesse of their imposture and unadvised- 
nesse of their fraud. They warre against 
the nations that lie beyond their moun- 
taines, to w'hich they go naked, having no 
other weapons than bowes or woodden 
swords, Sharpe at one end, as our broaches 
are. It is an admirable thing to see the 
constant resolution of their combats, which 
never end but by effusion of bloud and 
murther : for they know not what feare or 
row'ls are. Every Victor brings home the 
head of the enemie he hath slaine as a 
Tiopbey of his victorie, and fasteneth the 
same at the entrance of his dwelling place. 
After they have long time used and en- 
treated their prisoners well, and with all 
commodities they can devise, he that is the 
Master of them ; sommining a great as- 
sembly of his acquaintance ; tieth a corde 
to one of the prisoners armes, by tbe end 
whereof he holds him fast, with some 
distance from him, for feare he might 
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oifend him. and giveth the oth^r arme. 
iMiund in like manner, to the dearest friend 
he hath, and both in the presence of all the 
assembly kill him with swords ; which done, 
they roast and then eat him in common, 
and send some slices of him to such of thdr 
friends as are absent. It b not. as some 
imagine, to nourish themselves with it (as 
anciently theScithians wont to doc), but 
to represent an extreme and inexpiable 
revengp. Which we prove thus ; some of 
them perceiving the Portugales, who had 
confederated themselves with Ihcir adver- ! 
saries. to use another kinde of death when | 
they tooke them prisoners ; which was, to ' 
burie them up to the middle, and against 
the upper part of the body to shoot arrowes, 
and then being almost dead, to hang them 
up ; they supposed, that these people of 
the other world (as they wlio had sowed 
the knowledge of many vices amongst their 
neighbours, and were much more cunning 
in all kindes of evils and mischiefe than 
they) under* tooke not this manner of 
revenge without cause, and that conse- 
quently it was more smartfull and cruell 
than theirs, and thereupon began to leave 
their old fashion to follow this. I am not 
sorie we note the barbarous horror of such 
an action, but jjrieved, that prying so 
mrrowly into their faults we are so blinded 
in ours. 1 thinke there is more barbarisme 
in eating men alive, then to feed upon them 
being dead ; to mangle by tortures and 
torments a body full of lively sense, to roast 
him in peeces, to make dogges and swine 
to gnaw and teant him in mamockes (as | 
wee have not oidy read, but scene very 
lately, yea and hi our owne memorie, not I 
amongst ancient enemies, but our neigh- 
bours and fellow-citizens ; and which is j 
worse, under pretence of pietie and religion) 
than to roast and eat him after lie is dead. 
Chi^sippus and Zeno, arch-pillars of the 
Stoicke sect, have supposed that it was no 
hurt at all in time of need, and to what 
end soever, to make use of our carrion 
bodies, and to feed upon them, as did our 
forefathers, who being besieged by Caesar 
in the Citie of Alexia, resolved to sustaine 
the famine of the siege, with the bodies of 
old men, women, and other persons un- 
serviceable and unfit to fight. 

{/ama tsi) aHmentis talibiis mi 
Prcduxwrt OMimas} 

G^oynfs (as fame reports) 

Liv’d with meats of such sorts. 

And Physitians feare not, in all kindes of 
oompositions avajlefull to our health, to 

’Juv, Sat. XV. 93. 


make use of it, be it for outward or inward 
applications. But there was never any 
opinion found so unnaturall and immodest, 
that would excuse treason, tre^cherie. dis- 
loyaltie. tyrannic, cnieltie, and such like, 
which are our ordinarie faults. We may 
then well call them barbarous, in regard of 
reasons rules, but not in respect of us that 
exceed them in all kinde of barbarisme. 
'riieir w'arres are noble and generous, and 
liave as much excuse and l^autie as this 
humane infirmitie may admit : they 
ay me at nought so much, and have no 
other foundation amongst them, but the 
meere jelousie of vertuo. They contend 
not for the gaining of new lands ; for to 
this day they yet enjoy that naturall ubertie 
and fniitfulnesse, which without labouring 
toyle, dotli in such plenteous abundance 
furnish them with all necessary things, that 
they need not enlarge their limits. They 
arc yet in tl>at happy estate as they desire 
no more than what their naturall necessities 
j direct them : whatsoever is beyond it, is to 
j them supertluous. Those that are much 
I about one age, doe generally enter-call one 
another brethren, and such as are younger 
they call children, and the aged are esteemed 
as fathers to all the rest. 1‘hese leave this 
full possession of goods in common, and 
without division to their heires, without 
other claim or title but that which nature 
doth plainely impart unto all creatures, 
even as shee brings them into the world. 
If their neighbours chance to come over 
the mountaines to assaile or invade them, 
and that they get the victorie over them, 
the Victors conquest is glorie, and the 
advantage to be and remaine superior in 
valour and vertue : else have they nothing 
to doe with the goods and spoyles of the 
vanquished, and so returne into their coun- 
trie, where they neither want any necessarie 
thing, nor lacke this great portion, to know 
how to enjoy their condition happily, and 
are contented with what nature affoordeth 
them. So doe these when their turne com- 
meth. They require no other ransome of 
their prisoners, but an acknowledgement 
and confession that they are vanquished. 
And in a whole age, a man shall not finde 
one that doth not rather embrace death, 
than either by word or countenance re- 
missely to yeeld one jot of an invincible 
courage. There is none scene that would 
not rather be slaine and devoured, than 
sue for life, or shew any feare : They use 
their prisoners with all libertie, that they 
may so much the more hold their lives 
d^re and precious, and commonly enter- 
taine them with threats of future death, 
with the torments they shall endure, with 
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the preparations intended for that pur- 
pose. with mangling and slicing of their 
members, and with the feast that shall 
be kept at their chaige. All which is done, 
to wrest some remisse, and exact some faint- 
yeelding speech of submission from them, 
or to possesse them with a desire to escape 
or run away ; that so they may have the 
advantage to have danted and made them 
afraid, and to have forced their constancie. 
For certainly true victorie consisteth in that 
only point. 

' V icioria nulla esf 

Quam quee cen/essos animo quoque subjugat 
hostes}- 

No conquest such, as to suppre^'^c 

Foes hearts, the conquest to confesse. 

The Hungarians, a most warre-like 
nation, were whilomc wont to pursue their 
prey no longer than they had forced their 
enemic to yeeld imto their tnercie. For, 
having wrested this confession from him, 
they set him at libertie without offence or 
ransomc, except it were to make him 
sweare never after to beare armes against 
them. Wee get many advantages of our 
enemies, that are but borrowed and not 
ours : It is the qualitie of portcrly-rascall, 
and not of vertue, to have stronger armes 
and sturdier legs : Disposition is a dead and 
corporall qualitie. It is a tricke of fortune 
to make our enemie stoope, and to bleare 
his eies with the Sunnes-light : It is a pranke 
of skill and knowledge to be cunning in the 
art of fencing, and which may happen unto 
a base and wonhlesse man. The reputation 
and worth of a man consisteth in his heart 
and will: therein consists true honour: 
C'onstancie is valour, not of armes and legs, 
but of minde and courage ; it consisteth not 
in the spirit and courage of our horse, nor 
of our armes, but in ours. He that ob- 
stinately faileth in his courage, S? sitccideril^ 
deginnpugnat:^ "Ifhee slip or fall he fights 
upon his knee.” He that in danger of 
imminent death is no whit danted in his 
assurednesse ; he that in yeelding up his 
ghost beholding his memie with a scorne- 
full and fierce looke, he is vanquished, not 
by us, but by fortune : he is slaine, but not 
conquered. The most valiant are often the 
most unfonunate. So are there triumphant 
losses in envie of victories Not those foure 
sister victories, the fairest that ever the 
Sunne beheld with his all-seeing eie, of 
Salamis, of Flatece, of MycaJe, and of Sicilia, 
durst ever dare to oppose all their glorie 
together to the glorie of the King Leonidas 

^ Claud. Dt Stxi9 Cantulata Hoptorii Panee, 

V. *48, 9. 

* Sen. Dt Prwidgniidt c. it. 


his diseomriture and of hi^ men, at the 
passage^ofThermopylse ; what man did ever 
run with so glonous an envie or more 
ambitious desire to the goale of a combat, 
than Captaine Ischolas to an evident losse 
and overthrow ? who so ingeniously or more 
politikely did ever assure himselfe of his 
welfare than he of his ruine? He was 
appointed to defend a certaine passage of 
JVloponesiis against the Arcadians, wiiich 
finding himselfe altogether unable to per- 
forme, seeing the nature of the place and 
inequalitie of the forces, and resolving that 
whatsoever should present it selfe unto his 
enemie, must necessarily be utterly defeated: 
On the other side, deeming it unworthy 
both his venue and magnanimitie, and the 
Lacedemonian name, to faile or faint in l)is 
charge, bclwccne these two extremities he 
resolved upon a meane and indifferent 
course, which was this. The youngest and 
host disposed of his troujie he reserved for 
the service and defence of their countrie, to 
which hee sent them backc ; and with those 
whose losse was least, and who might best 
be spared, he determined to maintaine that 
passage, and by their death to force the 
enemie to purchase the entrance of it as 
deare as possibly he could ; as indeed it 
followed. For being suddenly environed 
round by the Arcadians, after a great 
slaughter made of them, both himselfe and 
all his were pul to the sword. Is any 
Trophey assigned for conquerours that is 
not more duly due unto these conquered ? 
A true conquest respecteth rather an un- 
danted resolution, an honourable end, than 
a faire escape, and the honour of vertue 
doth more consist in combating than in 
beating. Rut to relume to our historie, 
these prisoners, howsoever they are dealt 
vvithall, are so farre from yeelding, that 
contrariwise during two or three monetbs 
that tliey arc kept, they ever cany a 
cheerefull countenance, and urge their 
keepers to hasten their triall, they out- 
ragiously defio and injure them. They 
upbraid them w ith their cowardlinesse, and 
with the number of battels they have lost 
againe theirs. I have a song made by a 
prisoner, wherein is this clause, " Let them 
boldly come altogether, and flocke in mul- 
titudes, to feed on him ; for with him they 
shall feed upon their fathers and grand- 
fathers, that heretofore have served his bodv 
for food and nourishment : These muscles,^' 
saith he, *'this flesh, and these veines, are 
your owne ; fond men as you are, know you 
not that the substance of your forefathers 
limbesisyet tied unto ours? Taste them 
w'ell, for in them shall you finde the relish 
of your owne flesh ; " An invention, that 
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bath no sh^ of barbarisme, Those that 
paint them dying, and that represent this 
action, when they are put to execution, 
delineate the prisoners spitting in their 
executioners faces, and making mowes at | 
them. Verily, so long as breath is in their j 
lx)dy they never cease to brave and defie I 
them, both in speech and countenance. ' 
Surely, in respect of us these are very , 
savap^e men : for either they mast be so in ! 
good sooth, or wc must ’ be so indeed : i 
There is a wondrous distance betweene j 
their forme -and ours. Their men have many 
wives, and by how much more they are 
reputed valiant so much the greater is their 
number. The manner and beautie of their 
marriages is wondrous strange and remark- j 
able ; For, the same jealousie our wives have 1 
to keepe us from the love and affection of 
other women, the same have theirs to pro- 
cure it. Being more carefull for their 
husbands honour and content than of any ■ 
thing else, they endevour and apply all 
their Industrie to have as many rivals as 
possibly they can, forasmuch as it is a ' 
testimonie of their husbands vertue. Our 
women would count it a wonder, but it is 
not so : It is vertue properly Matrimoriiall, 
but of the highest kinde. And in the Bible, 
Lea, Rachell, Sara, and lacobs wives 
brought their fairest maiden servants into 
their husbands beds. And Livia seconded 
the^lustfull appetites of Augustus to her 
great mjudice. And Stratonica, the wife of 
King Dejotarus did not only bring the most 
beauteous chamber-maide that served her 
to her husbands bed, but very carefully 
brought up the children he begot on her, 
and by all possible mcanes aided and 
furthered them to succeed in their fathers 
royaltie. And least a man should thinke 
that all this is done by a simple and servile 
or awefull dutie unto their custome, and by 
' the impression of their ancient customes 
authoritie, without discourse or judgement, 
and because they are so blockish and dull- 
spirited, that they can take no other resolu- 
tion, it is not amisse we alleage some 
evidence of their sufhciencie. Besides what 
I have said of one of their warlike songs, 1 
have another amorous canzonet, which 
beginneth in this sense : “Adder stay, stay 
good adder, that my sister may by the 
patteme of thy partie-coloured coat drawe 
ihe fashion and worke of a rich lace, for me 
to give unio my love ; so may thy beautie. 
thy nimblenesse or disposition be ever 
referred before all other serpents.’* The 
rst couplet is the burthen of the song. I 
am so conversant with Poesie that I may 
judge this invention hath no barbarisme at 
ail in it» but is '^altogether Anacreontike, 


'Their language is a kinde of pleasant 
speech, and hath a pleasing sound, and 
some affinitie with the Gr^e termina- 
tions. Three of that nation, ignorant how 
deare the knowledge of our corruptions will 
one day cost their repose, securitie. and 
happinesse, and how their ruine shall pro- 
ceed from this commerce, which I inqiagine is 
already well advanced (miserable as they 
are to have suffered themselves to be so 
cosened by a desire of new-fangled novel- 
ties, and to have quit the calmenesse of their 
climate to come and see ours), were at 
Roane in the time of our late King Charles 
the ninth, who talked with them a great 
while. Tliey were shewed our fashions, 

I our pompe, and the forme of a faire citie ; 
afterward some demanded their advice, and 
would needs know of them what things of 
note and admirable they had observed 
amongst us : they answered three things, the 
last of which I have forgotten, and am very 
sorie for it, the other two I vet remember. 
They said, “ First they found it very 
strange that so many tall men with long 
beards, strong and well armed, as it were 
about the Kings person [it is very likely 
they meant the Switzers of nis guard] would 
submit themselves to obey a beardlesse 
childe, and that we did not rather chuse one 
amongst them to command the rest." 
Secondly (they have a manner of phrase 
whereby they call men but a moytie one of 
another. ) ' ' They had perceived there 

were men amongst us full gorged with all 
sortes of commodities, and ocbers which, 
hunger-starved and bare with need and 
povertie, begged at their gates ; and found 
it strange these moyties so needy could 
endure such an injustice, and that they 
tooke not the others bv the throate, or set 
fire on their houses. " f talked a good while 
with one of them, but I had so bad an 
interpreter, who did so ill apprehend my 
meaning, and who through his foolishnesse 
was so troubled to conceive my imagina- 
tions, that I could draw no great matter 
from him. Touching that point, wherein I 
demanded of him what good he received by 
the superioritie he had amongst hiscountrie- 
men (for he was a Captaine and our Marri- 
ners called him King), he told me it was to 
march foremost in any charge of warre : 
further, I asked him how many men did 
follow him, hee shewed me a distance of 
place, to signifie they were as many as 
might be contained in so much ground, 
which I guessed to be about 4 or 5 thou- 
sand men : moreover, 1 demanded if when 
warres were ended, all his authoritie expired; 
he answered, that hee had only this left 
him, which was, that when he went on pro- 
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gresse, and visited the villages depending of 
him, the inhabitants prepared paths and 
high^waies athwart the hedges of their 
woods, for him to passe through at ease. 
AH this is not verie HI ; but what of that ? 
Vhey weare no kinde of breeches nor hoscn. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

That a man ought soberly to meddle with 
judging of Divine Lawes. 

T hings unknowne are the true scope 
of imposture and subject of Leger- 
demaine : forasmuch as strangeiiesse 
it selfe doth first give credit unto matters, 
and not being subject to our ordinane dis- 
courses. they deprive us of meanes to with- 
stand them. To this purpose, said Plato. 

‘ it is an easier matter to please, speaking of 
the nature of the Gods than of men 
For the Auditors ignorance lends a faire 
and large cariere, and free libertie, to the 
handling of secret liidden matters. Whence 
it followeth that nothing is so firmly belecved 
as that which a man kuoweth least ; nor 
are there people more assured in their 
reports than such as tell us fables, as 
Alchumlsts, Prognosticators, Fortune-tellers, , 
Palmesters, Physitians, id genus omne, “and | 
such like.'’ To which, if I durst, I would | 
joyne a rable of men that arc ordinaric 
interpreters and controulers of Gods secret | 
desseignes, presuming to finde out the j 
causes of every accident, and to prie into ■ 
the secrets of Gods divine will, the incom- j 
preliensible motives of his w'orks. And 
howbeit the continuall varietie and dis- 
cordance of events drive them from one 
corner to another, and from East to West, 
they will not leave to follow their bowle, 
and with onesmall pensill drawebolh white 
and blacke. 'Hiere is this commendable 
obj>en’ance in a certaine Indian nation, who 
if they chance to be discomfited in any 
skirmish or battel, they publikely beg jiar- 
don of the Sunne, who is their God, as for 
un unjust action, referring their good or 
ill fortune to divine reason, submitting their 
judgement and discourses unto it. It sutfiseth 
a Christian to beleeve that all things come 
from God, to receive them from his divine 
and inscrutable wisdome with thanksgiving, 
and in what manner soever they are sent 
fiini, to take them in good part. But 1 
utterly disalow a common custome amongst 
us, which is to ground and establish our 
religion upon the prosperitie of our inter- 
prises* ^ Our beleefe hath other sufficient . 
foundations, and need not be authorized by ! 


events. F'or the people accustomed to these 
plausible arguments, and agreeing with hi.s 
taste, when events sort contrarie and dis- 
advantageous to their expectation, they are 
in hazard to waver in their faith : As in the 
civil warres, w^herin we are now for religions 
sake, those which got the advantage at the 
conflict of Rochclabeille, making great joy 
and bone-fires for that accident, and using 
that fortune as an assured approbation of 
their faction : when afterward they come to 
excuse their disaster of Mont-contour and 
lariiac, which are scourges and fatherly 
chastisements : if they have not a people 
wholy at their mercy, they will easily make 
him perceive what it is to take two kinds of 
conic out of one sacke ; and from one and 
the same mouth to blow both hot and cold. 
It were better to entertaine it with the true 
foundaiions of veritie. It was a notable 
Sea battel wliicli was lately gained against 
the Turkes under the conduct of Don lohn 
of Austria But it hath pleased God to 
make us at other times both see and feelc 
other such, to our no small losse and 
detriment. 'Jo conclude, it is no easie 
matter to reduce divine things unto our 
ballance, so they suffer no impeachment : 
And he that w'ould yeeld a reason why 
Arrius and Leo his Pope, chiefe Principals 
and maine supporters of this heresic, died 
both at several times of so semblable and 
so strange deaths (for being forced through 
a violent belly-ach to goe from their dis- 
putations to their closc-stoole, botli suddenly 
yeelded up their ghosts on them), tyid 
exaggerate that divine vengeance by tlie 
circumstance of the place, might also addc 
the death of Heliogabalus unto it, W’ho 
likewise w’as slaine upon a privie. But what ? 
Ireneus is found to be engaged in like for- 
tune : Gods intent being to teach us that 
the good have some thing else to hdpe for, 
and the wicked somewhat else to feare, than 
the good or bad fortune of this world : I le 
manageth and applieth them according to 
his secret disposition : and depriveth us of 
the meanes thereby foolishly to make our 
profit. And those that according to 
humane reason will thereby prevailc doe 
but niocke themselves. They never give 
one touch of it, that they receive not two for 
it. S, Augustine giveth a notable triall of 
it upon his adversaries. It is a conflict no 
more decided by the arraes of roemorie 
than by the weapons of reason. A man 
should be satisfied with the light which it 
pleaseth the Suiinc to communicate unto, us 
by vertue of his beames ; and he that shall 
lift lip his eies to take a- greater within hj.*? 
body, let him not thinke it strange if for a 
reward of his ovci -weening and urrdgancic 
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he loseth his sight. Quis hominum potesi 
scire consilunt Dei f aut quis foterit cogi- 
tare, quid velit domin ust\ * ' Who amongst 
men can know Gods counsel!, or who can 
thinke what God will doe ? " 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

To avoid Voluptuousnesse in regard of Life. 

1 HAVE noted the greatest part of ancient i 
opinions to agree in this : That when j 
our life affords more evill than good, 
it is then time to die : and to preserve our 
life to our torment and incommoditie, is to 
spurre and shocke the veiy rules of nature : 
as say the old rules. 

% aKiiittait ^ 6avtiv tvBaLtiovio^ 

Or live without distresse. 

Or die with happinesse. 

KaAbv TO 9vii<rKeiv oT; to 

*Tis good for them to die, 

Whom life brings infaniie. 

lifMtaaou rh ptij iarw, ^ {^rjv adXuos.* 
'Tis better not to live. 

Than wretchedly not thrive. 

But to drive off the contempt of death to 
such a degree as to iniploy it to distract 
and remove himsdfe from honours, riches, 
greatnesse. and other goods and lavours, 
which wee call the goods of fortune : as if 
reason had not enough to doe to perswadc 
us to forgoe and leave without adding 

this new surcharge unt<^t, I had neither 
.seene the same commanded nor jiractised 
untill such time as one place of Seneca came 
to my hands, wherein counselling Luciliiis 
(a man mightie and in great authoritie 
about the Emperour) to change this volup- 
tuous and pompous life, and to withdraw 
himselfe from this ambition of the world, 
to some solitarie, quiet, and philosophical! 
life : about which Euciliiis alleaged some 
difficulties; “ My advice is” (saithhe) "that 
cither thou leave and quit that life, or thy 
life altogether : Hut 1 perswade thee to 
follow the gentler way, and rather to untie 
than breake what thou hast so ill knit : 
aiwaies provided thou breake it, if thou 
const not otherwise untie the same.” 'I'herc 
is no man so base minded that loveth not 
rather to fall once than ever to reinaine in 
feare of falling. 1 should have deemed 
this counsell agreeing with the Stoickes 
rudenes : But it is more strange it should be 
lx>^rowed of Epicurus, who to that purpose 
writetb consonant to this unto Idomeneus. 

1 IVisd. IX. 13, * Gnom. Crttc. $. 

• J6. * Stobasus, Strut, cxiii. 


Yet thinke I to have noted some such like 
thing amongst our owne people, but with 
Christian moderation. Saint Hilarie, Bishop 
of Poitiers, a famous enemie of the Arrian 
heresie, being in Syria, was advertised that 
Abra, his only daughter, whom hee had left 
at home with her mother, was by the greatest 
Lords of the countric solicited and sued 
unto for marriage, as a damosell very well 
brought up, faire, rich, and in the prime of 
her age : he writ unto her (as wc see) that 
she should remove her affections from all 
the pleasures and advantages might be pre- 
sented her ; for in his voyage he had found 
a greater and worthier match or husband 
of far higher power and magnificence, who 
should present and endow her with roabes 
and jewels of unvaluable price. His pur- 
pose was to make her lose the appetite and 
use of worldly pleasures, and wholly to wed 
I heruntoGod. l o which, deeming his daugh- 
' ters death, the shortest and most assured 
way, he never ceased by vowes, prayers, 
and orisons, humbly to beseech God to take 
her out of this world, and to call her to his 
inercie, as it came to passe ; for slice de- 
ceased soone after his returne, whereof he 
shewed manifest tokens of singular glad- 
I nesse. This man seemeth to endeere him- 
i selfe above others, in that at first sight he 
j adclresseth himselfe to this meane, whicli 
1 they never embrace but subsidiarily, and 
! sithence it is towards his only daughter. 

I Hut I will not omit the successc of this storie, 
j although it be not to my purpose. Saint 
! Hilaries w-ife, having understood by him 
how her daughters death succeeded with his 
intent and will, and how much more happy 
it was for her to be dislodged from out this 
world than still to abide therein, conceived 
I so lively an apprehension of the eternall and 
heavenly blessednesse, that with importunate 
instancie she solicited her husband to doc 
as much for her. And God, at their earnest 
entreatie and joynt-common prayers, hav- 
ing soone after taken her unto himselfe, it 
was a death embraced with singular and 
inutuall contentment to both. 


CHAPTER XXXIH. 

That Fortune is oftentimes met withatl in 
pursuit of Reason. 

T he inconstancie of Fortunes diverse 
wavering is the cause shee should 
present us with all softs of visages. 
Is there any action of justice more manifest 
than this ? Cx:sar Borgia, Duke of Valenti- 
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nois, having resolved to poison Adrian, 
Car^nall of Cometto, with whom Pope 
Alexander the sixth, his father, and he were 
to snp that night in Vaticane, sent certaine 
bottles of empoysoned wine before, and gave i 
his butler great charge to have a speciall ' 
care of it . The Pope comming thither be- 
fore his sonne, and culling for some drinke, 
the butler supposing the wine had beenc so 
carefully commended unto him for the 
goodnesse of it, immediately presented some 
unto the Pope, who whilest he was drinking 
his sonne came in, and never imagining his 
bottles hadbeene toucht, tooke the cup and 
pledged his father, so that the Pope died 
];)resently ; and the sonne, after he had long 
time beene tormented with sicknesse, re- 
covered to another worse fortune. It som- 
times seemeth that when we least think on 
her, shoe is pleased to sport with us The 
lx>rd of Estr^e, then guidon to the Lord of 
Vandosme, and the Lord of Liques, Liev- 
tenant to the Duke of Ascot, both servants 
to the Lord of Foungucselles sister, albeit of 
contrarie factions (as it hapneth among 
iieigbouring lx)rdurers) the Ix)rd of Liques 
got her to wife : But even upon his wedding 
day, and which is worse, before his going to 
bed, the bridegroome de.siring to breake a 
staffe in favour of his new Bride and Mistris, 
went out to skirmish neere to Saint Omer, 
where the Lord of Estr^e, being the stronger, 
tooke him prisoner, and to endeare his 
advantage, the Ijcvly her selfe was faine, 

Conjygis ante coacta novi dimittere col/um, 

x'eniene wta aique altera mrsus hyetns, 
Noctibus in longis axndum saturasset amorem^ 
Her new feeres necke forced was she to forgoc. 
Ere winters one and two returning sloe, 

In long night.s had fnl-fird 
Her love so eager wil’d, 

in courtesie, to sue unto him for the deliverie 
of his prisoner, which he granted ; the 
French Nobilitie never refusing Ladies any 
kindnesse. Seemeth she not to be a right 
artist? Constantine, the sonne of Helen, 
founded the Empire of Constantinople, and 
so, many ages after, Constantine tlie sonne 
of Helen ended the same. She is sonic- 
limes pleased to envic our miracles : w'c 
hold an opinion, that King Clovis besieging 
Angoulesmc, the wals by a divine favour fell 
of themselves. And Bouchet borroweth of 
some author, that King Robert belcagring 
u Citte, and having secretly stolae away 
from the siege to Orleans, there to solcm- 
nbse the feasts of Saint Aigiian, as he was 
in his earnest devotion* upon a certaine 
passage of the ^'^(tssc, the walles of tlie 


towne, besieged without any batterie, fell 
flat to the ground. She did altogether con- 
trarie in our wanes of Millane ; for, Cap- 
taine Kense, beleagring the Citie of Eronna 
for us, and having caused a forcible mine 
to be wrought under a great curtine of 
the w'alls, by force whereof, it being vio- 
lently flowne up from out the ground, did 
notwithstanding, whole and unbroken, 
fall so right into his foundation agoine, that 
the besieged found no inconvenience at all 
by it. She sometimes playeth the Physitian. 
lason Phereus, being utterly forsaken of all 
Physitians, by reason of an impostume he 
had in his breast, and desirous to be rid of 
it, though it were by death, as one of the 
forlornc hope, rusht into a battel amongst 
the thickest throng of his enemies, where he 
was so rightly wounded acrosse the body, 
that his impostume brake, and he was cured. 
Did shee not exceed the Painter Protogenes 
in the skill of his trade ? who having per- 
fected the image ot a wearie and panting 
dog, and in all parts over-tired, to his con- 
tent, but being unable, as he desired, lively 
to represent the drivel or slaver of his mouth, 
vexed against his owne workc, took his 
spunge, and, moist as it was with divers 
colours, threw it at the picture, with pur- 
pose to blot and deface all hec had done, 
fortune did so fitly and rightly carric the 
same towards the dogs chaps that there it 
perfectly finished what his art could never 
attaine unto. Doth she not sometimes 
addresse and correct our counsels? Isabell 
Quecnc of England, being to repasse from 
Zeland into her Kingdome with an armie* 
in favour of her sonne against her husband, 
had utterly beene cast away had she come 
unto the port intended, being there ex- 
I pected by her enemies ; but fortune, against 
I her will, brought her to another place, 
where shee safely landed. And that ancient 
fellow, who, hurling a stone at a dog, misst 
him, and there withall hit and slew his step- 
damc, had she not reason to pronounce this 
verse, 

Tauto/xoltov rffiiau KaKXCta ^ovXevcrai. 

Chance of it selfo, than wee. 

Doth better say and see? 

, Fortune hath better advice than wee. 

! Icetes had practi.sed and suborned twa 
! souldiers to kill Timoleon, then residing at 
! Adrane in Sicily. They appointed a time to 
j doe, as he should bo assisting at some 
I sacrifice ; and scattering themselves amongst 
I the multitude, as they were winking one 
upon another, to shew how they had a verie 
fit opportunitie to doe the deed, loe here a 
third man. that with a huge blow of a sword 
striketh one of them over the head, and fels 


t Catux.. Ele^. iv. 8i.' 
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him dead to the ground and so runs away. 
His fellow, supposing himselfe discovered 
and undone, runs to the altar, suing for sanc> 
tuarie, with promise to confesse the truth ; 
even as he was declaring the conspiracie, 
behold the third man, who had likewise 
beene taken, whom as a murtherer the people 
tugged and haled through the throng toward 
Timoleon and the chielest of the assembly, 
where he humbly calleth for mercy, alleag- 
ing that he had justly murthered the mur- 
therer of his father, whom his good chance 
was to finde there, averring by good wit- 
nesses before them all, that in the Citic 
of the Leontines, his father had bcenc pro- 
ditoriously slaine by him on whom he had 
now revenged himselfe. In meede whereof, 
because he had been so fortunate (in seek- 
ing to right his fathers untimely death) to 
save the common father of the Sicilians 
from so imminent a danger, he had ten 
Attike mines awarded iiim. Tliis Fortune 
in her directions exceedeth all the rules of 
humane wisdome. But to conclude : is not 
an expresse application of her favour, good- 
nesse, and singular pietic manifestly dis- 
covered in this action ? Ignatius, the Father 
and the Sonne, both banished by pro- 
scription by the Triumvirs of Rome, re- 
solved on this generous act, to yeeld their 
lives one into anothers bands, and thereby 
frustrate the I'yrants cruelty, I'hey furiously, 
with their kecne rapiers drawne, ran one 
against another : Fortune so directed their 
points that eacli received his morlall stroke ; 
adding to the honour of seld-seenc an 
amity, that they had just so much strength 
left them to draw their armed and bloudy 
hands from out their goared wounds, in 
that plight so fast to embrace and so 
hard to claspe one another, that the hang- 
men were forced, at one stroke and together, 
to cut off both their heads ; leaving their 
bodies for ever tied in so honourable a knot, 
and their wounds so joyned, tliat they 
lovingly drew and suckt each others bloud, 
breath, and life. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

0/ a defect in our Policies, 

M y whilome father, a man who bad 
no hclpe but from experience and 
his ownc nature, yet of an un- 
spotted judgement, hath heretofore told me, 
that he much desired to bring in this custome, 
which is, that in all cities there should be a 
certaine appointed place to which, whoso- 
ever should have need of any thing, might 
come and cause his business to be registered 


by some officer appointed for that purpos^: 
As, for example, if one have pearls to sell, 
he should say, 1 seeke to sell some pearls : 
and another, I seeke to buy some pearls. 
Such a man would faine have companie to 
travell to Paris ; such a one enquireth for a 
servant of this or that qualitie ; such a one 
secketh for a master, another a workman ; 
some this, some that ; every man as he 
needed. And it seemeth that this meancs of 
enter-warning one another would bring no 
small commoditie into common commerce 
and societie ; for there arc ever conditions 
that enter-secke one another, and because 
they understand not one anotlier, they leave 
men in great necessities, I understand, to 
the infamous reproach of our age, that even 
in our sight two most excellent men in know- 
ledge having miserably perished for want of 
food and other necessaries: Li lius Gregorius 
Giraldus in Italy, and Sebastianus Casialio 
in Germanic. And I verily beleeve there are 
many thousands who, had they knowne or 
understood their wants, would either have 
sent for them, and with large stipends enter- 
tained them, or would have convaid them 
succour, where ever they had beene. The 
world is not so generally corrupted but I 
know some that would earnestly wish, and 
with harty affections desire, the goods which 
their forefathers have left them, might, so 
long as it shall please fortune they may 
enjoy them, be emploied for the reliefe of 
rare and supply of excellent mens neces- 
sitie, and such as for any kind of worth and 
vertuc arc remarkable ; many of which are 
daily scene to be pursued by ill fortune even 
to the utmost extremitie, and that would 
take such order for them, as, had they not 
their ease and content, it might only be 
imputed to their want of reason or lacke of 
discretion. In this economicke or hous- 
hold order, my father had this order, which 
I can commend, but no way follow : which 
was, that besides the day-booke of house- 
hold affaires, wherein are registred at least 
expenses, paiments, gifts, bargains and 
^ales, that require not a Notaries hand to 
them, whicli bookc a receiver had the keep- 
ing of : he appointed another journall-booke 
to one of his serx^ants, who w'as his clerkc, 
wherein he should insert and orderly set 
dowme all accidents worthy of the noting, 
and day by day register the memories of the 
historic of his house : a thing very pleasant 
to read when time began to weare out the 
remembrance of them, and fit for us to passe 
the time withall, and to resolve some doubts : 
when such a worke was begun, when ended, 
what way or course was taken, what acci- 
dents hapned, how long it continued ; all 
our voyages, where, and how long we were 
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from home ; our marriages, who died, and 
when ; the receiving of good or bad tidings, 
who came, who went, changing or removing 
of household officers, taking of new or dis- 
charging of old servants, and such like 
matters. An ancient custome, and which 1 
would have all men use and bring into 
fashioi| againe in their several homes : and 
I repent my selfe I have so foolishly ne- 
glected the same. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Of the use of Apparell. 

HATSOEVER I ayme at, I must 
needs force some of customes con- 
tradictions, so camfully hath she 
barred all our entrances. I was devising in 
this chil-cold season whether the fashion of 
these late discovered nations to go naked, 
be a custome forced by the hot temperature 
of the ayre, as we say of the Indians and 
Moores, or whether it be an original man- 
ner of mankind. Men of understanding, 
forasmuch as whatsoever is contained under 
heaven (as saith the Holy Writ) is subject 
to the same lawes, are wont in sucli like 
considerations, where nalurall lawes are to 
be distinguished from those invented by | 
man, to have recourse to tlie gencrall 
policie of the world, where notliing that 
is counterfet can be admitted. Now, all 
things being exactly furnished else-wlicnce 
with all necessaries to raaintaine this being, 
it is not to be imagined that we alone . 
should be produced in a defective and 
indigent estate, yea, and in such a one 
as cannot be maintained without forrain 
helpe. My opinion is, that even as all 
plants, trees, living creti Cures, and what- 
soever hath life, is naturally scene furnished 
with sufficient furniture to defend it selfe 
from the injurie of all wethers : 

Propteredqite fere res omnes, nut corh sunt^ 

Aut seth^ aui conchis. aut calloy aut cortice 
teciee}- 

Therefore all things almost we cover’d marke, 

With hide, or haire, or shcls, or brawnc, or 
barkc. 

Even so were we. But as those who by 
an artiffciall light extinguish the bright- 
nesse of the day, we have quenched our 
proper means by such as we have bor- 
rowed. And wee may easily disceme 
that only custome makes that seeme im- 
possible unto us which is not so : For of 
those nations that have no knowledge of 

t JLuc. I. iv. Q32. 


cioaths, some are found situated under the 
same heaven, and climate or parallel, 
that we are in, and more cold and sharper 
than ours. Moreover, the tendercst parts 
of us are ever bare and naked, as our 
eyes, face, mouth, nose, and eares ; and 
our country swaincs (as our forefathers 
wont) most of them at this day goe bare- 
breasted downe to the navill. Had we 
beenc borne needing pctti-coats and 
breeches, there is no doubt but Nature 
would have armed that which she hath 
left to the batteries of seasons and furie of 
wethers with some thicker skin or hide, as 
shce hath done our fingers ends and the 
soalcs of our feet. Why sceines this haixl 
to be believed? Betweene my fashion ot 
apparell and that of one of my countrie- 
clownes, I find much more difference be- 
tweene him and me than betweene his 
fashion and that of a man who is cloathed 
but with his bare skin. *' How many men 
(especially in Turkic) go ever naked for de- 
votions sake?" a ceitainc man demanded 
of one of our loytring rogues whom in the 
deep of frosty Wititer he saw wandering up 
and downe with nothing but his shirt about 
him, and yet ay blithe anti lusty as another 
that ke(*pt\s himselie muffled and wrapt in 
w’arme ftirres uj)tothe cares ; liow he could 
have patience to go so. “And have not yo\J, 
good .Sir” (answered he) “your face all 
bare? Imagine I am all face." The Italians 
report (as far as f remember) of the Duke ot 
Florence his fool, who when his Lord asked 
him how, being so ill-clad, he could endure 
the cold, which he hardly was able to doc 
himselfe ; to whom the foole replied : 
“ Master, use but iny receipt, and put all the 
cioaths you have upon you, as I doc all 
mine ; you shall feelc no n)ore cold than t 
doe." King Massiriissa, even in his eldest 
daies, were it never so cold, so frosty, so 
storinie, or sharpe wether, could never be 
induced to put soinetliing on his head, but 
went ahvaic;s bareheaded. The like is re- 
ported of the Kinpt-iror Sevems. In the 
battles that past betweene the Egyptians 
and the Persians, Herodotus saith, that 
both himselfe and divers others tooke 
spcciall notice that of such as lay slaine 
on the ground the ICgyptians sculs were 
without comparison much harder than 
the Persians : by reason that these go ever 
with their heads covered with coifs and 
turbants, and those from their infancic ever 
shaven and bare-headed. And King Age- 
silaus, even in his decrepit age, was ever 
wont to weare his cioaths both Winter and 
Summer alike. Suetonius aflTirmeth that 
Caesar did ever march foremost before his 
troupe?, and most commonly bare-headed, 
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and on foot, wheth^ ^eivtnoe shbneor it 
rained. The like report^ Ckf nannlball, 

~ turn wurtil^ 'niJh "f 

Excipert intanos imbreSt ittligiue tuinam^ 

Bare*headed then he did endure. 

Heav’ns mine and mad-rapriag showre. 

A Venetian that hath long dwelt amongst 
them, and who is but lately returned thence, 
writeth, that intheKingdomeofPegu, both 
men and women, having all other parts clad, 
goe ever bare-footed, yea, and on horse- 
backe also. And Plato for the better health ! 
and preservation of the body doth earnestly j 
perswarJe that no man should ever give the I 
feet and the head other cover than Nature ' 
bath allotted them. He whom the Polo- 
nians chuse for their King, next to ours 
who may worthily be esteemed one of the 
greatest Princes of our age. doth never 
wcare gloves, nor what wether soever it be. 
winter or summer, other bonnet abroad than 
in the warme house. As 1 cannot endure to 
goe unbuttoned or untrussed, so the hus- 
band-men neighbouring about me would 
be and feele themselves as fettered or hand- 
bound with going so. Varro is of opinion, 
that when we were appointed to stand bare | 
liendcd before the gods or in presence of i 
the Magistrates, it wiis rather done for our 
health, and to enure and arme us against | 
injuries of the wether, than in resjject of; 
reverence. And since we arc speaking oi', 
cold, and are Krench-mcn, accustomed so 
strangely to array our selves in jjarty- 
coloured sutes (not I, because I seldome 
weare any other than blacke or white, in 
imitation of my father), let us adde this 
one thing more, which Captaine Martyn 
du Bellay relateth in the voyage of Luxem- 
burg, where he saith to have scene so hard 
frosts, that their munition-wines were fainc 
to be cut and broken with hatchets and 
wedges, and shared unto the souldiers by 
weight, which they carried away in baskets ; 
and Ovid, 

fontniitt wrz’atdia iesitr 
ntc hausta inert sed data frusta bibunt? 
Hare wines, still kcejiing forme of caske, stand 
fast. 

Not gulps, but gobbets of their wine they taste. 

The frosts arc so hard and sharpe in the 
eniboguing of the Mcotis h-nnes, that in 
the very place vvhereMithridates lieutenant 
had ddivered a battel to bis enemies, on 
hard ground and drie-footed, and there 
defeated them, the next summer he there 
obtained another sea-battel against them. 

* Syl. Ital. 250. 

* Ov^n, Trist. 1. iii. El. x. aj. 


The Romanes suffered a great disadvantage 
in the fight they bad with the Carthaginians 
ncere unto Placei^ia, for so much as they 
went 10 their charge with their blood con- 
gealed and limbes benummed, through 
extreme cold : whereas Hanniball had 
caused many fires to be made through-out 
his campe, to warme his souldiers by, and a 
quantitie of oile to be distributed amongst 
them, that therewith annointing themselves, 
they might make their sinewes more supple 
and nimble, and harden their pores against 
the bitter blasts of cold wind which then 
blew, and nipping piercing of the ayre. The 
Grtecians retreat from Babilon into their 
coimtrie is renowned by reason of the many 
difficulties and cncombrances they en- 
coimtr^^d withall, and were to surmount: 
whereof this was one, that in the moun- 
tainos of Armenia, being surprised and 
encircled with so horrible and great 
quantitie of snow, that they lost both the 
knowledge of the countrie and the wayes : 
wherewith they were so straitly beset (hat they 
continued a day and a night witliout eating 
or drinking ; and most of their horses and, 
cattell died : of their men a great number 
also deceased ; many with the glittering 
and whitenesse of the snow were stricken 
blinde ; divers through the extremitie were 
lamed, and their limbes shrunken up ; many 
Starke stifte and frozen with coldc, although 
their senses were yet wliole. Alexander 
saw a nation where in winter tliey burie 
1 their fruit-bearing trees under the ground, 
to defend them from the frost : a thing 
also used amongst some of our neighbours. 
Touching the subject of apparell, " the 
King of Mexico was wont to change and 
shift his clothes foure times a day, and never 
wore them againe, employing his leavings 
and cast-sutes for his continuall liberalities 
and rewards ; as also neither pot nor dish, 
nor any implement of his kitchen or table 
were twice brought before him. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Of Cii/o the younger, 

I AM not possessed with this common 
errour, to judge of others according to 
w hat I am my selfe, 1 am aasie to 
beleeve things dineiing from my selfe. 
Though I be engaged to one forme, I doe 
not tic the world unto it, as every man 
doth? And I beleeve and conceive a 
thousand maimers of life, contrarie to the 
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common sort: 1 more easily admit and 
receive difference tljiW; resemblance in us. 

I dischargers much as a man will, another 
being of my conditions and principles, and 
simply consider of it in my selfe without 
relation, framing it upon its owne modell. 
Though my selfb be not continent» yet doe 
1 sincerely commend and allow the con- 
tinencie of the Capuchins and Theatines, 
and highly praise their course of life. I 
doe by imagination insinuate my selfc into 
their place : and by how much more tliey bee 
other than my sclic, so much the more doc 
I love and honour him. I would ghadly 
have every man judged apart, and not be 
drawne my selfe in consequence of others 
examples. My wcaknosse doth no way 
alter the opinions I should have of the 
force and vigor of those that deserve it. 
Sunt^ qui nihil suacieuf, quant quod se 
imitari fosse conjidunt : “ '1 here be such as 
advise to nothing but what they trust them- 
selves can imitate." Crawling an the face of 
the earth, I cease not to markc, even into the 
clouds, in the imimble height of some heroicke 
minds. It is much for me to have a formall 
and prescript judgement, if the effects bee 
not so, and at least to maintainc tlie chiefe 
part exempted from corruption. It is 
something to have a good ininde, when niy 
forces faile me. The age we live in (at 
least our climate) is so dull and l»-aden, 
that not only the execution, but the very 
imagination of vertue is farre to secke, and 
seemes to be no other thing than a College 
supposition and a gibrish word. 

- ■ - virtufem verba piitant, ut 

L'ucum ligna : - 
Vertue sccines words to these, 

As trees arc wood, or woods .ire trees. 

Quam vereri deberent, ctiam si percipere 
non possent ; “ * ‘ Which yet they shouUl reve- 
rence, though they could not reach unto." 
It is an eare-ring or pendant to hang in a 
cabinet, or at the tongues end, ;is well as at 
an eare for an ornament. There are no 
more vertuous actions knowric , those that 
^are a shew of vertue have no essence of 
it; for profit, glorie, custonie, feare, and 
other like strange causes direct us to pro- 
duce them. Justice, valour, integritie, 
which we then exercise, may by others con- 
sideration, and by the countenance they 
publikely beare, be termed so : but with the 
true workman it is no vertue at all. There 
is another end proposed ; another efficient 
cause. Vertue alloweth of nothing but 
what is done by her, and for her alone. 
In that great battell at Potidaea which the 

* Cic. Oral, ad Br, * HoR. Epist» vi. I. i. 31. 
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I^aossinias gained o ' Mar* 
dohius agd the P^tsians; the victors to low- 
ing their a&iotkW^ eomming to share the 
glorie and prise of the victorie betweene 
them, ascrit^d the pre-cxccllencie Of valor 
1 in that cohilict to the Spartane nation. 

I The Sp.artanes, impartiall Judges of vertue. 
when they came to decide to what par- 
j ticular man of their countrie the honour to 
5 have done best in that day should of right 
belong, they found that Aristodemus had 
I most coura^ously engaged and hazarded 
j liimselfe : Yet gave him not the prise of 
I honour of it, because his vertue had beewc 
. therunto incited by an earnest desire to 
purge himselfc from the reproch and 
infamic which hee had incurred in the action 
, at Thcrmopyles, and from all daring ambi- 
I tion to die couragiously, thereby to warrant 
' his former imputation. Our judgements 
are yet sicke, and follow the deprivations 
. of our customes. I see the greatest part of 
our spirits to affect wit, and to shew them- 
selves ingenious, by obscuring and detracl- 
I ing from the glorie of famoas and generall 
j ancient actions, giving them sonic base and 
1 malicious interpretation, fondly and envi- 
! ously cliarging them with vainc causes and 
frivolous occasions. A .subtill invention no 
doubt. Let any man present me with the 
j most excellent anil blameltsssc action, and 
' I will oppose it with fiftie vicious and bad 
intentions, all whicl) shall carric a face of 
likeli-hood. Clod knowes (to him that will 
eMeiid them) what ilivcii>itie of images our 
intern.il will doth suffer : They doe not 
so maliciously as grohcly and rudely ende- 
vour to be ingenious witii .all their railing 
land detraction. 'I'lie same paine a man 
I taketh to detnict fiotn thc.se noble and 
! famous names, and the vorie same libertie 
, w^oiild I as willingly take to lend them my 
shoulders to extol! and magnifie them. I 
w'ould endevour to charge these rare and 
choise figures, selected by tlie consent of wise 
men for the worlds example, as much and 
as high as my invention would give me 
leave with honour, in a plausible in terpreta- 
, tion and favourable circumstance. And a 
m.xn must tliinke that the diligent labours of 
our invention are farre beyond their merit 
It is the part of honest minded men to 
point ray vertue .as faire as possible fa ire 
, may be. A thing which would no whit be 
mis-seeming or undccent, if passion should 
, transport us to the favour and pursuit of so 
' sacred formes, what these doe con trarie, they 
; either doe it through m.alicc orknaveric, with 
• purpose to reduce and .sate their belecfe to 
; their capacitie, whereof I lately spake : or 
1 rather, as I thinke, becau.se their sight is not 
of sufficient power or clcarncs, nor addressed 
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to conceive or apprehend the farre-shining 
brightnes of vertue in natur^U and^ genuine 
puritie : as Plutarke saith, that iiif his time 
aome imputed the cause of Cato the 
youngers death to the feare he had con- 
ceived of Cesar : whereat he hath some 
reason to be moved : by which a man may j 
judge how much more he would have becne ; 
offended with those that have ascribed the 
same unto ambition. Oh foolish people ! i 
Hce would no doubt have performed a 1 
faire action, so generous and so just, rather 1 
with ignominie than for glorie. This man ’ 
was truly a pattenie, whom nature chose to 
shew how farre humane vertue may reach, 
and mans constancie attaine unto. But my 
purpose is not here to treat this rich argu- 
ment : I will only confront together the say- 
ings of five Latin Poets upon Catoes com- 
mendations, and for the interest of Cato, 
and by incidencie for theirs also. Now 
ought a gentleman, well-bred, in respect of 
others, finde the two former somewhat i 
languishing ; the third more vigorous, but , 
suppressed by the extravagancie of force, j 
He will judge there were yet place for one j 
or two degrees of invention, to reach unto 
the fourth, in consideration of which he 
will through admiration joyne hand.s for the | 
last (yet first in some degree and soacc, but 
which space he will sweare can by no 
humane spirit be filled up) he will he much 
amazed, he will be much amafed. Loe 
here are wonders, we have more Poets Ilian | 
judges and interpreters of poesie. It is an 
easier matter to frame it than to know it : 1 
Being base and humble, it may be judged | 
by die precepts and art of it : But the ] 
good and loftie, the supreme and divine, | 
is beyond rules and above reason. Who- 
soever discerncth her beautie, with a con- 
stant, quicke-seeing, and setled looke, he 
Ciui no more see and comprehend the same 
than the splendor of a lightning flash. It 
hath no communitie with our judgement ; j 
but ransacketh and ravisheth the same, j 
The furie which prickes and moves him that 
can penetrate her, doth also stricke and 
wound a third man, if he heare it either 
handled or recited, as the adamant stone 
drawes not only a needle, but infuseth some 
of her facultic in the same to draw others ; 
.And it is more apparently seene in theaters, 
that the sacred inspiration of the Muses, 
having first stirred up the Poet with a kinde 
of agitation unto choler, unto gnefe, unto 
hatred, yea and beyond himselfe, whither 
and howsoever they please, doth also by the 
Poet strike and enter into the Actor, and 
consequently by the Actor a whole auditorie 
or multitude. It is the ligament of our 
senses depending one of another. Even 


from my infancie Poesie hath had the 
vertue to transpierce and transport me* 
But that lively and feeling-moving that 
is naturally in me have diversly beene 
handled, by the diversitie of formes, not so 
much higher or lower (for they were ever 
the highest in every kind) as different in 
colour. First a blithe and i ngenious fluiditie, 
then a quaint-wittic and loftie conceit. To 
conclude, a ripe and constant force, Ovid, 
Lucan, and Virgil will better declare it. But 
here our Gallants are in their full cariere. 

Sit Cato diim vivit sane vcl Casare major.^ 
Let Cato Junior, while he 
doth live, greater than Cssar be, 

Saith one. 

•' - et invictum devictU ntorte Catonem : * 
Cato unconquered, death being vanquished. 
Saith another : And the third, speaking of 
the civill warres betweenc Czesar and 
Pompey 

P'ictHx causa Diis ^lacuit, sed vicia Catoni.^ 
The cause that overcame with Gods was greater; 
But the cause overcome pleased Cato better. 

And the fourth upon Coesars commenda- 
tions : 

Kt cupteta icrpwp'um subactat 
Prater atrocem animupn Catotlis^ 

Of all the earth all parts in thralled, 

Catoes minde only unappalled. 

And the harps-master, after he hath in- 
stalled the names of the greatest Romans 
in his picture, endeth thus : 

his dantem jura Catonew.^ 

Chiefe justice Cato doe decree 
Lawes that for righteous soules should be. 


CHAPTER xxxvn. 

How we weepe and laugh at one selfe-same 
iking, 

W HEN we reade in Histories,* that 
Antigonus w^as highly displeased 
with his sonne, at what time he 
presented unto him the head of King 
Pirrhus his enemie, slaine but a little before 
in fight against him ; which he no sooner 
saw but he burst foorth a weeping : And 
that Renate Duke of Loraine W'ept for the 
death of Charles Duke of Burgundie, whom 

* Mart. 1 , vi. Epig, xxxii. 5, 

• Manil. Astr. 1 . iv. 87. 

* Lucan. Bel, Civ, 1 . i. 127, 

♦ Hor. 1 . ii. Od. i. 23. 

® ViRc. L viii. 670. 

* Plut. Vit. Pyrrfu 
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bee had eftsoones discomfited, and was as 
an assistant mourner at his funcralls : And 
that in the battel of Auroy (which the 
Earl of Montfort had gained against the 
faction of Charles de Blois, for the Dutchy 
of Britanie) the victorious conqueror met 
with the bodic of his enemie deceased, 
mourned very grievously for him ; a man 
must not suddenly exclairae. 

K cosi awen che I ’ammo ciascuna 
Sua passion sotto V contrario mania 
Ricoprcy con la vista hor ckiaray hor* bruna. 

So happens it, the minde covers each passion 
Under a cloakc of colours opposite, 

To fight now cleare, now darke, in divers fashion. 

When Caesar was presented with Pompeis 
head, Histories report that he turned his 
looks aside, as from a ghastly and unplcas- 
ing spectacle. 'I’here hath bcene so long a 
correspondencie and societie in tlic manag- 
ing of publike affaires, mutually betweene 
them, such a communitie of lortunes, so 
many reciprocal! offices and bonds of 
alliance, that a man cannot thinke his 
countenance to have beene forced, false, 
and wily, as this other supposech. 
tutumque putavit 

lam bonus esse socer, lacrymas non sponie 
cadentes 

Ejfudit, gemitusque expressii pcctorc 
Now to be kinde indeed he did not doubt 
Father in law, teares, which came hardly ottt 
He shed, and crones exprest 
From inward leased brest. 

For certainly, howbeit the greatest num- 
ber of our actions bee but masked and 
painted over with dissimulation, and that it 
may sometimes be true, 

Heeredis Jletns sub persona risus est.* 

The weeping of an heire is laughing under a 
visard or disguise. 

Yet must a man consider, by judging of 
his accidents, how our mindes are often 
agitated by divers passions ; For (as they 
say) there is a certaine assembly of divers 
humours in our bodies, whereof she is 
soveraigne mistris, who most ordinarily, 
according to our conrplexions, doth com- 
mand us : so in our minde, although it con* 
taine severall motions that agitate the same, 
yet must one chiefly be predominant. But 
it is not with so full an advantage, but for 
the volubilitie and supplenesse of our minde, 
the weakest may by occasion reobtaine the 
place iigaine. and when their curne com- 
meth, make a new charge ; whence we see 
not only children, who simply and naturally 
follow nature, often to weepe and laugh at 

1 Lucan. 1. ix. 1040. 

• Aul. Qbll Noc/ 4 ft, 1. xvii. c. 14. 


one selfe-same thing, but none of us all 
can vaunt himselfe, what wished for or 
pleasant voyage soever he undertake but 
that taking leave of his family and friends, 
he shall feele a chilling and panting of the 
heart, and if he shed not teares, at least he 
puts his foot in the stirrup with a sad and 
hcavie cheere. And what gentle flame 
soever doth warmo the heart of young 
virgins, yet are they hardly drawne to 
leave and forgoe their mothers, to betake 
them to their husbands : whatsoever this 
good fellow say : 

Est ne novis nuptis edio VenuSt dune parentum 
Frustrantur Jalsis gaudia lacryiindist 
Vbertim thalami qttas intra litnina funduni f 
NoHf ita me Divi^ vera ge muni yjuverinty 
Doc 5'oung Birds hate indeed fresh Venus toyes, 
Or with false teares delude their parents joyes. 
Which in their chambers they powre out amaine ? 
bo heipe me God, they doe not true complaiiie. 

So is it not strange to mourne for him 
dead, whom a man by no meanes would 
have alive againc. When I chide my boy, 
I doe it with the best heart I have : They 
are true and not fained imprecations ; but 
j that fit past over, let him have need of me, 

1 I will gladly doe him all the good I can, 
and by and by I turne over another leafe. 
If I chance to call one knave or assc, mv 
purpose is not for ever to enfeoft'e him with 
j those nick-names ; nor doe I thinke to say, 
j tong tliou Host, if immediately after I call 
him an honest man. No qualitie doth 
! embrace us purely and universally. If it 
; were not the countenance of a foole to 
I speake alone or to him selfe, there would 
scarce be day or houre wherein some body 
should not heare me mutter and grumble 
to my selfe, and against my self, A ( ) 

in the fooles teeth ! yet doe not I thinke it to 
be my definition. He that seeth me some- 
times to cast a frowning looke upon my 
wile, or sometimes a loving countenance, 
and thinkes that either of them is but 
fained, he is a foole. Nero taking leave of 
his mother, whom hee sent to be drowned, 
felt notwithstanding the emotion of that 
motherly farewell, and at one instant was 
strucken with horror and pitie. It is said 
I that the Sunnes-light isnotof one continued 
I piece, but that it so uncessantly and with- 
out intermission doth cast so thickc new 
i raies, one in the necke of another, upon us, 
that wee cannot perceive the space betweene 
I them. 

I Lar^s enim liquidi-fotts luminis, eethereus sol, 

' Inrigat assidui cttlum candore recenti, 
Suppeditdtque novo confestim lumine lumen .*• 

1 Catul, Eleg. ii. 15. 

* Lucr. 1 . V. 281, 
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Heav*ni Sunne the plenteous spring of liquid 
light 1 

Still heav’n bedewes with splendor fresh and 
bright, 

Still light supplies with light of fresher sight. 

So doth our mindecast her points diversly 
and imperceptibly. Artabaiius surprised 
Xerxes his nephew, and chid him for the 
sudden changing of his countenance. He 
was to consider the unmeasurable greatnesse 
of his forces at the passage of Hellespont, 
for the enterprise of Greece, f irst he was 
suddenly assailed by an excessive joy. to see 
so many thousands of men at his service, 
and witnessed the same by the alacritie and 
cbeerefulnes of his countenance : And imme- 
diately at that verie moment, his thoughts 
suggesting how so many lives were to be 
consumed, and should come to nothing (at 
the furthest, within one age), he gan to 
frowne his browes, and grt!W so pensive 
that he wept. We have with a resolute and 
inexorable niindc pursued the revenge of an 
injurie, and felt a singular content for the , 
victorie ; yet upon better advice doe we | 
weepe : it is not that we weepe for : the j 
thing is as it was, there is nothing changed : 
But that our minde beholds the thing with 
another eie, and under another shape, it 
resents it self unto us For every thing 
ath divers faces, sundry byases, and seve- 
rail lustres, Aliance, kinred, old acquaint- j 
ances, and long friendship seize on oun 
imagination, and at that instant passionate 
the same according to their qualitie, but the 
turnc or change of it is so violent that it 
escapes us. 

Nil ntieo Jieri celeri raiione videtur, 

Ou(^m si mens Jieri propoftit et inchoat ipsa. 
Ocitis ergo animus qudm res se perciet uila. 
Ante oculos quarttm inpromptu uaturavideiur,'^ 
Nothing in so quicke sort seemes to be done. 

As minde set on a thing, and once begun. 

The minde that swifter siirrcs before our eics, 

'I han any thing, whose forme we soone comprize. 

And therefore, intending to continue one 
body of all this pursuit, we deceive our selves. 
When Timoleon wcepeth the niuriher he 
hath perpetrated with so mature and gene- 
rous a determination, he weepeth not for 
the libertie restored to his countrie, nor the 
tyrant, but he weepeth for his brother. One 
part of his dutie is acted, let us permit him 
to play the other. 

^ Lucr. 1 iii, 183, 


CHAPTER XXXVHI. 

Of Solitarinesse. 

L et us leave apart this outwome com- 
^ parison, betweenc a solitarie and an 
active life : And touching that goodly 
saying under which ambition and avarice 
shroud themselves, that we are not borne 
for our particular, but for the publike good : 
lx‘t us boldly refer oui-selves to those that 
are engaged ; and let them beat their con- 
science, if on the contrarie the states, the 
charges, and this trash of the world are not 
rather sought and sued for to draw a private 
cominoditie from the publike. The. bad 
and imlirect ineanes wherethrough in our 
age men canvase and toylc to attaine the 
same, doe manifestly declare the end thereof 
to l>e of no great consequence. Let us 
answer ambition, that herselfe gives us the 
taste of solitnrinesse. For what doth she 
shun so much as company ? What seeketh 
shee more than elbow-roome ? There is no 
place but there are meanes and waies to 
doe well or ill. Neverthelesse if the saying 
of Bias be true, * * That the worst part is the 
greatest : ” Or that which Ecclesiastes saith, 
“That of a thousand there is not one good 

Rnriquippe honi: nnntero vix sunt toHdem^ guot 
Theharuni porUe, vel diuitis ostia AW; t 
Good men are rare, so many scarce (I feare) 

As gates of Thebes, mouths of rich Nilus were : 

Contagion is very dangerous in a throng. 
A man must imitate the vicious or hate 
them : both are dangerous : for to resemble 
them is perilous, because they are many, and 
to hate many is hazardous, because they arc 
dissemblable, and Merchants that travel! by 
sea have reason to take heed that those 
which goe in the same ship be not dissolute, 
blasphemers, and wicked, jmlging such 
company unfortunate. Therefore Bias said 
pleasantly to those that together with him 
p.xsst the danger of a great storme, and 
called to the Gods for hdpe : “ Peace, my 
masters, lest ihty should heare that you 
are here with me.*' And of a more militarie 
example, Albuqerque, Viceroy in India for 
Emanuel King of Portugall, in an extreme 
danger of a sea-tempest, tooke a young boy 
upon his shoulders, for this only end, that 
in the common perill his innocence mighr 
be his warrant and recommending to G^s 
favour to set him on shore : yet may a wise 
man live every where contented, yea and 
alone, in the throng of a Pallace : but if he 


1 Juv, Sat, xiii. »6, 
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i^y chuse» he will tsaith he) avoid the 
sight of it. If need reqnirq^ he will endure 
the first : but if he may have his choice, he 
will chuse the latter. He thinks he hath 
not sufficiently rid himselfe from vices if he 
must also contest with other mens faults. 
Charondas punished those for wicked that 
were convicted to have fretiuented lewd 
companies, 'rherc is nothing so dis-sociable 
and sociable as man, tlie one for his vice, 
the other for his nature. And I think 
Aniisthenes did not satisfic him tliat up- 
braided him with his conversation with tlie 
wielded, saying, ** That riiysichms live 
amongst thesicke:" Who if they stead 
sicke-mens healths, theyentpaire their owne 
by the infection, continuall visitinj . touch- 
ing, and frequenting of diseases. Now (as 
I suppose) the end is both one, thereby to 
live more at leasurc and liettcr at oa.H*. 
But man doth not alwaics seckc the be'-t 
way to come unto it, who often sujjposerli 
to have quit affaires when he hath but 
changed them. There is not much los e 
vexation in the government of a private 
family than in the managing of an entire 
state : wheresoever the mindc is busied, there 
it is all. And though domesticall occupa- 
tions be lesse important, they areas importu- 
nate. Moreover, though we have freed 
ourselves from the court and from the , 
market, we are not free from the principall 
torments of our life. 

• raiia et pntdeniia curas^ 

Ben locns effusi lati marts arbiter aufert,'^ 
Reason and wisdome may set cares aside, 

Not place the Arbiter of seas so wide. 

Shift we or change we places never so often, 
ambition, avarice, irresolution, fearc, and ; 
concupiscences never leave us. 

Et post eguitem sedet aira ci<ra.^ 

Care, looking mm and blacke, doth sit 
Behind his backe that rides from it. 

They often follow us, even into immured 
cloisters, and into schooles of philosophy ; ! 
nor doe hollow rocks, nor wearing of haire- 
shirts, nor continuall fastings, rid us from 
them. 

Haret lateri lethalis aritndo,^ 

The shaft that death implide 
Sticks by the flying side. 


Why change we soyles warm'd with another 
Sunne ? 

Who from home banisht hath himselfe out- 
runne ? 

If a man doc not first discharge both him- 
selfc and bis minde from the burthen that 
pre-sfth htr, removing from place to place 
will Stine and presse her the more ; as in a 
ship, wares well stowed and closely piled 
take up least roome, you doe a sickc-maii 
more hurt tlian good 'to make him change 
place, you settle .an evill in removing the 
same ; as stakes or poles, the more they 
:uc stirred and shaken, the faster they sficke, 
and sinkc deeper into the ground. There- 
fore is it not enough for a man to have 
sequestered himselfe from the concourse of 
people : is it not siitficient to shift place, a 
man must also sever himselfe from the 
popular eonilitions that are in us. A man 
must se<iuc 5 ter and recover himselfe from 
himselfe. 

ruptjam vincula.^ dicas, 

Nam luctata cants nodum arripit^ aitamen 
iiia 

Ciim/ngity d, colic trahitur pars longa 
cafetnr,^ 

You will say haply I my bonds have quit. 

Why so the striving dog the knot hath bit : 

Yet when he flics, mudi chaine doth follow it. 

Wc carry our fetters with us : is it not an 
absolute libertie ; we still cast backe our 
lookes towards that we have left behinde : 
our minde doth still run on it ; our fancie is 
full of it. 

I n/si purgatum est pectus, qua preelia 

nobis 

yMijtic Pericula tunc ingrafts insinuandum ? 
Qnantie conscindunt hominem cupidinis acres 
SoUicitum cur<c, qnantfifiu per hide timores '* 
Quuh’e superbia, spnreitia, ac Petulant ia, 
quant as 

Efficiuut clades, quid luxus, desidiesgue ?• 
Unlcsse our breast be purg’d, w'hat warres must 

W’CC 

What perils then, though much displeased, see ? 
How great feares, how great cares of sharpe de- 
sire 

Doe carcfull man distract, torment, cnfire? 
IFncleannesse. wantonncs.se, sloth, riot, pride. 
How great calamities h.ave these implide ? 

Our evill is rooted in our minde : and it 
cannot scape from it selfe. 


It was told Socrates that one was no whit | 
Amended by his travell : “I believe it wel ' 
(said he) for he carried himselfe with him." 


ht culpa est animus, qui se non ejfugit unquatn? 
The mindc in greatest fault must lie 
Which from itselfe can never flic. 


Quid terras alio caUntes 
Sole mutamus t patrid quis exul 
Se queque/ugit f * 


Therefore must it be reduced and brought 
into it selfe : It is the true solitarinesse, and 


J Hoa. 1. i. Epist. xi. as. » Hor. 1. Hi. Od. i. sg 
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which may be enjoyed even in the frequencie 
of peopled Cities and Kings courts ; but it 
is more commodiously enjoyed apart. Now 
sithcnce wee undertake to live solitarie. and 
without companie. let us cause our content* 
ment to depend of our selves : Let us sliakc 
off all bonds that tie us unto others : Gaine 
we that viciorie over us, that in goo<l 
earnest we may live solitarie, and therein 
live at our case. Stilpon having escaped 
the combustion of his Citie, wherein he had 
lost both wife and children, and all his 
goods ; Demetrius Poliorcetes seeing him in 
so great a mine of his Countrie with an | 
unaffrighted countenance, demanded of him, : 
whether he had received any lossc : He 
answered. No : and that (thanks given to 
God) he had lost nothing of his owne. It is 
that which Antisthenes the Philosopher said 
very pleasantly, “That man ought to pro- 
vide himselfe with munitions that might 
float upon the water, and by swimming 
escape the danger of shipwracke with him.” 
Verily, “a man of understanding hath lost 
nothing if he yet liave himselfe." When 
the Citie of Nola was over-run by the 
Barbarians, Paulinas, bishop thereof, having 
lost all he had there, and being their 
prisoner, prayed thus unto C^od : ** O I^rd, 
deliver me from feeling of this losse : for 
thou knowest as yet they have toucht no- 
thing that is mine." The riches that made 
him rich, and the goods which made him 
good, were yet absolutely whole. Behold 
what it is to chuse treasures well, that may 
be freed from injurie ; and to hide them in 
a place where no man may enter, and 
which cannot be betraied but by our selves, 
A man that is able may have wives, chil- 
dren, goods, and chiefly health, but not so 
tie himselfe unto them that his felicitie 
depend on them. We should reserve a 
store- house for our selves, what need soever 
change ; altogether ours, and wholy free, 
wherein we may hoard up and establish our 
true libenie, and principall rctreic and 
solitarinesse, wherein we must go alone to 
our selves, take out ordinarie entertainment, 
and £0 privately that no acqtiainlance or 
communication of any strange thing may 
therein find place : there to discourse, to 
meditate and laugh, as, without wife, with- 
out children, and goods, without trainc or 
servants ; that if by any occasion they be 
lost, it seeme not strange" to us to passe it 
over ; we have a minde moving and turning 
in it selfe ; it may keep it selfe companie ; 
it hath wherewith to offend and defend, 
wherewith to receive, and wherewith to give. 
Let us not feare that we shall faint and 
droop through tedious and mind-trying 
idicnesse in this solifnrin'''5sc‘. 


Jn stflis sis tibi turha locis. 

Be thou, when with thee U not any, 

As good unto thy selfe as many. 

Vertue is contented with it selfe, without 
discipline, without words, .and without 
effects. In our accustomed actions, of a 
thousand there is not one found that regards 
us : he whom thou secst so furiou.sly, and 
as it were besides himselfe, to clamber or 
crawlc up the citie wals or breach, as a 
point-blank to a whole voly of shot, and 
another all wounded and skarred, crazed 
and faint, and wel-nie hunger-starven, re- 
solved rather to die than to open his enemie 
the gate and give him entrance ; doest 
tliou think he is there for himselfe ? No 
verily. It is perad venture for such a one 
whom neither he nor so many of his 
. fellowes ever saw, and who haply takes no 
; care at all for them ; but is there-whilst 
! wallowing up to the eares in sensualitie, 

I sloiith, and all manner of carnal delights. 
'Phis man, whom about mid-night, when 
I others take their rest, thou .secst come out 
; of his study, meagre looking, with eyes 
1 trilling, flegmatick, squalide, and spauling, 
doest tltou thinke that plodding on his 
books he doth seek how he shall become 
an honester man, or more wise, or more 
I content ? 'J'here is no such matter. He 
wil either die in his pursuit, or teach 
posteritie the measure of Plautus verses and 
the true orthography of a Latine word. 
Who doth not willingly chop and counter- 
change his health, his ease, yea and his 
life, for glorie and for reputation? The 
most unprofitable, vaine, and counterfet 
coine, that is in use with us. Our death is 
not sufficient to make us afraid ; let us also 
charge ourselves with that of our wives, of 
our children, and of our friends and people. 
Our owne affaires doe not sufficiently 
trouble and vexe us : Let us also drudge, 
toile, vex, and torment ourselves with our 
neighbours and friends matters. 

Vah qttemtjudmne fiomiiiem in anhnum insti- 
tnere^ ant 

Parare^ qtwd sii charius, quetm ipse est «^f ? ^ 
Fic, that a man should cast, that ought, than he 
Himselfe of him.selfe more l^lov'd should be. 

Solitarinesse, mee seemeth, hath more 
apparance and reason in those which have 
given their most active and flourishing age 
into the world, in imitation of Thales. We 
have lived long enough for others, live we 
the remainder of our life unto our selves : 
let us bring home our cogitations and in- 
ventions unto our selves and unto our ease. 
It is no easie matter to make a safe retreit : 
it doth over-much trouble us with joyning 

’ Tr^:. Jr/rV. .Tct i, *c. r. n- 
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oth^enterprisesuntoit ; since God gives us 
leasiire to dispose of our dislodging. Let us 
prepare cursives unto it, packe wee up our 
Let us betimes bid our companie 
farewell. Shake we off these violent hold- , 
fasts which else-where engage us. and 
estrange us from our selves. These so strong ' 
bonds must be untied, and a man must eft- : 
scones love this or that, but wed nothing 
but himselfe ; That is to say. let the rest bo 
our owne : yet not so combined and glued 
together that it may not be sundred without 
fleaing us, and therewithal! pull away some | 
peece of our owne. The greatest thing of ! 
the world is for a man to know how to be ! 
his owne. It is high time to shake off; 
societie, since we can bring nothing to it. i 
And he that cannot lend, let him take heed i 
of borrowing. Our forces faile us : retire we 
them, and shut them up into our selves. 
He that can suppresse and confound in 
himselfe the offices of so many amities, and 
of the company, let him doe it. In this fall, 
which makes us inutile, irkesome, and im- 
portunate to others, let him lake heed he be 
not importunate, irkesome, and unprofitable 
to himselfe. Let him flatter, court, and 
cherish himselfe, and above all let him 
goveme himselfe, respecting his reason and 
fearing his conscience, so that he may not 
without shame stumble or trip in their 
presence. Rarum cst enim, ut satis .vt’j 
quisque vereatur: “ For it is a rare matter 
that every man sufficiently should stand in 
awe and reverence of himselfe. ” Socrates 
saith, “That young men oughr to be in- 
structed, and men exercised in well doing ; 
and old men withdraw them.selves from all 
civill and military negotiations, living at 
their owne discretion, without obligation to 
any certaine office.*’ There are some com- 
plexions more proper for these precepts of 
retreit than others. Those which have a 
tender and demisse apprehension, a sque- 
mish affection, a delicate will, and which 
cannot easily subject or iinploy it selfe (of 
which both by natural! condition and pre- 
pense discourse I am one) wil better apply 
themselves unto this counsell than active 
minds and busie spirits ; which imbrace all, 
every where engage, and in all things pas- 
sionate themselves ; that offer, that present 
and yeeld themselves to all occasions. A 
man must make use of all these accidental! 
commodities, and which are without us, so 
long as they be pleasing to us ; but not 
make them our principall foundation ; It is 
rewon, nor nature permit it. 
Why should we against their lawes subject 
contentment to the power of others? 
Mofieover, to antidpate the accidents of 
fortune; for a man to deprive Iflmselfe of 


the commodities he hath in possession, as 
many have done for devotion, and some 
Philosophers by discourse ; to serve them- 
selves, to He upon the hard ground, to pull 
out their own eyes, to cast th^eir riches into 
the sea, to seeke for paine and smai t (some by 
tormenting this life for the happinesse of 
another; othersome placing themselves on 
the lowest step, thereby to warrant them* 
selves from a new fall) is the action of an 
excessive vertue. Let sterner and more 
vigorous complexions make their lurking 
glorious and exemplar. 

- iuta ei parvulti laudo. 

Cum res dejlciunt, satis inter zdfiia forth: 
Verkm ubi quid melius contmgit et uuctius^ 
idem 

ilos sttpere, et solos aio bene vivere^yuorum 
Conspicihtr nitidis f undata pecunui villis?- 
When riches faile, I praise the safe estate. 
Tliough srnall ; base things do not high thoughts 
abate. 

But when tis better, finer witli me, I 
They only live well, and are wise, doc crie, 
Whose coiue in faire farincs doth well-grounded 
lie. 

'I herc is worke enough for me to doe 
without going so far. It sufficeth me, under 
fortunes favour, to prepare my selfe for her 
disfavour ; and being at ease, as far as 
imagination may attaine unto, so represent 
the evill to come unto my selfe : Even as we 
enure our selves to 'Lilts and Tourneyes, 
and counterfeit warre in time of peace. I 
esteeme not Arcesilaiis the Philosopher lesse 
reformed because I know him to have used 
household implements of gold and silver, 
according as the condition of his fortune 
gave him leave. I rather value him the 
more than if he had not done it, forsomuch 
as he both moderately and liberally made 
use of them. I know unto what limits 
naturall necessitie goclh ; and I consider 
a poore almesman begging at my doore to 
be often more plump- cheekt, in better 
health and liking, than 1 am : 'Fhen doc 1 
enter into his estate, and essay to frame and 
sute my mind unto his byase. And so over- 
running other examples, albeit I imagine 
death, povertie, contempt, andsicknessetobe 
at my heelcs, I easily resolve my selfe not to 
apprehend any feare of that which one of 
lesse worth than my selfe doth tolerate and 
undergoe with such patience : And I cannot 
beleeve that the bj^senesse or shallownesse 
of understanding can doe more than vigor 
and far-seeing, or that the effects and reason 
of discretion cannot reach to the effects of 
custome and use. And knowing what 
slender hold-fast these accessorie commo- 
dities have, I omit not in full jovyssance of 

1 Hor. 1. i. Episi. XV. 42. 
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themt humbly to beseech God of his inercie 
(as a soveraigne request) to make me con- 
tented with my selfe, and with the goods 
proceeding from me. I see some gallantly- 
disposed young men, who notwithstanding 
their faire-seeming shew, have many boxes 
full of oils in their coffers at home, to take 
when the rhume shall assaile them ; which 
so much the lesse they feare, when they 
thinke the remedy to be at hand. So must 
a man doe : as also if he feele himselfe 
subject to some greater infirmitie, to store 
himselfe with medicaments that may as- 
swage, supple, and stupifie the part grieved. 
The occupation a man should chusc for such 
a life must neither be painfull nor tedious, 
otherwise in vainc should we accompt to ! 
have sought our abiding there, which 
depends from the particular taste of every 
man. Mine doth no way accommodate 
itselfe to husbandrie. Those that love it, 
must with moderation apply themselves 
unto it. 

Coneniur sihi res, non se submiiiere rebus. ^ 

Endevour they things to them to submit, 

Not them to things (if they have Horace wit) 

Husbandrie is otherwise a servile office, 
as Salust termeth it : It hath more excus- 
able parts, as the care of gardening, which 
Xenophon ascribeth to Cyrus ; A mcanc or 
mediocritie may be found betweene this ^ 
base and vile carking care, extended and full 
of toiling labor, which we see in men that 
wholly plunge themselves therein, and that 
profound and extreme retch lesnesse to let 
all things goe at six and .seven, which is | 
seen in others. 

■ Democriii pecus edit agellos 
Culiague, dum peregre est animus sine corpore 
velox.^ 

Cattle dcstroyd Democritus his sets, 

While his mind bodilesse vagaries fets. 

But let us heare the counsell which Plinie 
the vounger giveth to his friend Cornelius 
Rufus, touching this point of Solitarinesse : 
“Iperswade thee in this full-gorged and 
fat retreit wherein thou art, to remit this 
base and abject care of*>husbandrie unto thy 
servants, and give thy selfe to the study of 
letters, whence thou maist gather some- 
thing that may altogether be thine owne.” 
He meaneth reputation ; like unto Ciceroes 
humor, who saith, That he will imploy 
bis solitarinesse and residence from publike 
affaires to purchase unto himselfe by his 
writings an immortall life. 

vsgue euieoH^ 

StirtiHum mkilest, nisi te scire hoc sciai alter?* 

» Horn. Epui,ux^» » Ib. Epist. xil xa. 

• Purs. Sat i. 37. 


Is it then nothing worth that thi»u doosi know, 

Unlesse what thou doost know, th<Hi others 
show f 

It seemth to be tfason, when a man 
speaketh to withdraw himselfe from the 
world, that one should K>oke beyond him. 
These doe it but by halfes.' Indeed they set 
their match against the time they shall be 
no more : but pretend to reap the fruit of 
their dessignes, when they shall be absent 
from the world, by a ridiculous contradic- 
! tion. The imagination of those who through 
devotion sceke solitarinesse. Tilling their 
minds with the certaintie of heavenly pro- 
mises, in the other life, is much more 
soundly consorted. They propose God as 
an object infinit in goodnesse and iheom- 
prehensible in power, unto themselves. The 
soulc hath therein, in all free libertie, 
wherewith to glut her selfe. Affiictioiis 
and sorrowes redound to their profit, being 
imployed for the purchase and attaining of 
health and eternall gladnesse. Death, 
according to ones wish, is a passage to 
so perfect an estate. The sharpnesse of 
their rules is presently made smooth and 
easie by custome; and carnall concupis- 
cences rejected, abated, and lulled asleep 
by refusing them : for nothing entertaincth 
them but use and exercise. This only end 
of another life, blessedly immortall, doth 
rightly merit we should abandon the pleasures 
and commodities of this our life. And he 
that can enlighten his soule with the flame 
of a li\ely faith and hope, really and con- 
stantly, in his solitarinesse doth build unto 
himseife a voluptuous and delicious life, 
far surmounting all other lives. Therefore 
doth neither the end nor middle of this 
counsell please me. Wo are ever falling 
into a rclaps from an ague to a burning 
fever. This plodding occupation of bookes 
is as painfull as any other, and as great an 
enemie unto health, which ought principally 
to be considered. And a man should not 
suffer himselfe to be inveagled by the 
pleasure he takes in them : It w the 
same pleasure that loseth the thriving 
husband-man, the greedy-covetous, the 
sinning-voluptupus, and the puft-up am- 
bitious. The wisest men teach us suffi- 
ciently to beware and shield us from 
the treasons of our appetites, and to dis- 
cerne true and perfect plwures from 
delights blended and entermingled with 
more paine. For most pleasuies (say they) 
tickle, fawne upon, and embrace us, with 
purpose to strangle us, as did the theeves 
whom the Egyptians termed Phllistas : And 
if the head-ach would seixe. upon us before 
drunkennesse, we would then beware of too 
much drinking : but sensualitie, the better 
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to entrap us, marcheth before, and hideth 
her trackefrom tk Bookes are delightfull ; 
but if by continual} frequenting them, we in 
the end lose both health and cheerefulnesse 
{our best parts) lk'l|s leave them. I am one 
of those who thinke their fruit can no 
way countervaile this losse. As men that 
have long time felt themselves enfeebled 
through some indisposition, doe in the end 
yeeld to the mercie of Physicke, and by 
art have certaine rules of life prescribed | 


likewise to frame and prescribe this unto the 
rules of reason ; direct and range the same 
by premeditation and discourse. He must 
bid 'all manner of travell farewell, v/hat 
shew soever it beare ; and in genefall shun 
all passions that any way empeach the tran- 
quiilitie of mind and body, and follow the 
course best agreeing with his humour. 

Vnusquhijue sua noverit irv via.^ 

His owne way every man 
Tread-out directly can. 

A man must give to thriving husband rie, 
to laborious study, to toilesomc hunting, 
and to every other exercise, the utmost 
bounds of pleasure ; and beware he engage 
himselfe no further, if once paine begin to 
intermeddle it selfe with her; we should 
reserve businesse and negotiations only for 
so much as is behoovefull to keepe us in 
breath, and to warrant us from the incon- 
veniences which the other extremitie of a 
base, faint-harted idlencsse drawes after it. 
There are certaine barren and thorn ie 
sciences, which for the most part are forged ! 
for the multitude : they should be left for 
those who are foj the service of the world. 
As for my selfe, I love no books but such as 
are pleasant and easie, and which tickle me, 
or such as comfort and counsell me, to 
direct my life and death. 

taciinm selvas ititer reptare saluhres 
Curaniem quidquui digiiu7n sapiente boftdque 
csip 

Silently creeping midst the wholesome wood 

With care what\ for a wise man and a good. 

The wiser sort of men, having a strong 
and vigorous mind, may frame unto them- 
selves an altogether spintuaU life. But mine 
being compion, I must help to uphold my 
selfe by corporall , commodities : And age 
having eftsoones dispelled me of those that 
were most sutable to my fantasie, 1 instruct 
and sharpen ipy appetite to those remaining 
most Sorkble this other season* We must 

1 PxoPBKT. U iL St. auv. •: 
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tooth and naile retaine the use of this lives 
pleasures, which our yeares snatch from us 
one after another : 

Carpamus dulcia% nostrum esi, 

Quda vivis : einis et manes et fiabutajies.^ 
Pluckc we sweet pleasures : we thy life give thee. 
Them shall a tale, a ghost, and ashes be. 

Now concerning the end of glorie, which 
Plinic and Cicero propose unto us, it is far 
from my discourse : The most opposite 
humour to solitarie retiring is ambition. 


nought 1 legs 

out of the throng, their mind and intent is 
further and more engaged in them than ever 
it was. 

vctnle^ auriatlis alienis coUigis tscas^^ 
Gatherst thou dotard at these yeares. 

Fresh bails, fine food, for others earcs ? 

They have gone backe that they might 
leap the better, and with a stronger motion 
make a nimbler offer amidst the multitude. 
Will you siie bow they shoot-short by a 
comes breadth ? let us but counterpoise the 
advice of two Philosophers, and of two most 
different sects: The one writing to Ido- 
meneiis, the other to Lucilius, their friends, 
to divert them from the managing of affaires 
and greatnesse, unto a solitarie kind of 
life. “You have," say they, ** lived hitherto 
swimming and floating adrift, come and die 
in the haven ; you have given the past of 
your life unto light, give the remainder unto 
darknesse. It is impossible to give over 
occupations if you doe not also give over 
the fruits of them : Therefore cleare your 
selfe from all care and glorie. There is 
great danger lest the glittering of your fore- 
passed actions should over much dazle you, 
yea, and follow you even to your den. 
Together with other concupiscences, shake 
off that which commeth from the approba- 
tion of others. And touching your know- 
ledge and sufficiericie, take you no care of 
them, they will lose no whit of their effect ; 
if your selfe be any thing the better for them. 
Remember but him, who being demanded 
to what purpose he toyled so much about 
an art, which could by no meanes come to 
the knowledge of many: *‘Fei^ are enow 
for me ; one will suffice, yea, lessc than one 
will content me," answered he. He said 
true : you and another are a sufficient 
theatre one for another; or you to your 
selfe alone. Let the people be one unto you, 
and one be all the people to you : It is a 
base ambition to goe about to draw glorie 
from ones idlenesse, and from ones lurking 

1 Pbrs. Sat. V. 155. Sat i. at. 
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hole. A man must doe as some wildc 
beasts, which at the entrance of their caves 
will have no manner of footing seene. You 
roust no longer seeke what the world saith 
of you, but how you must speake unto your 
selfe : withdraw your selfe into your selfe ; 
but first prepare your selfe to receive your 
selfe : it were folly to trust to your selfe if 
you cannot governe your selfe. A man may 
as well faile in solitariness as in companie, 
there are waies for it, untill such time as you 
have framed your selfe such that you dare 
not halt before your selfe, and that you 
shall be ashamed of and beare a kind of 
respect unto your selfe, Obversentur species 
honestfB animo “Let honest Ideaes still 
represent themselves before your mind : ” » 
Ever present Cato, Phocion, and Aristides 
unto your imagination, in whose presence 
even fooles would hide their faults, and 
establish them as controulers of all your 
intentions. If they be disordered and un- 
tuned, their reverence will order and tune 
them againe : they will containe you in a 
way to be contented with your selfe ; to 
borrow nothing but from your selfe, to settle 
and stay your mind in assured and limited 
cogitations, wherein it may best please it 
selfe. and having gotten knowledge of true 
felicities, which according to the measure a 
man understands them, he shall accordingly 
inJoy, and with them rest satisfied, without 
wishing a further continuance either of life 
or name. Loe heere the counsell of truly- 
pure and purely-true philosophic, not of a 
vaine-glorious, boasting, and prating philo- 
Sophie, as is that of the two first. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A consideration vpon Cicero, 

O NE word more in comparison of these 
two : There are gathered out of 
Ciceroes writings and from Plinies 
(in mine opinion little agreeing with his 
unckle) infinite testimonies of a nature 
beyond , measure ambitious. Amongst 
others, that they openly solicit the His- 
torians of their times not to forget them in 
their writings ; and fortune, as it were in 
spight, hath made the vanitie of their 
request to continue even to our daies, and 
long since the histories were lost. But this 
exceraeth all hearts-basenesse in persons of 
that staxnpe, ta have gone a^ut to draw 

» Seh. BpUt, xi. 


some principall glorie from prating and 
speaking, even to imploy their private 
Epistles written to their friends ; in such 
sort, as some missing the opportunitie to be 
sent, they notwithstanding cause them to be 
published, with this worthy excuse, that 
they would not lose their travell and lucu- 
brations. Is it not a seemly thing in two 
Romane Consuls, chiefe magistrates of the 
common-wealth, Empresse of the world, to 
spend their time in wittily devising and 
closely hudling up of a quaint missive or 
wittie epistle, thereby to attaine the reputa- 
tion that they perfectly understand theii 
mother tongue? What could a seely School- 
master, who gets his living by such trash, 
doe worse? If the acts of Xenophon, or oi 
Caesar, had not by much exceeded their 
eloquence, I cannot beleeve they would ever 
have written them. They have endevored 
to recommend unto posterity, not their say- 
ings, but their doings. And if the perfection 
of well-speaking might bring any glork 
sutable uuto a great personage, Scipio and 
I^lius would never have resigned thr 
honour of their comedies, and the elegancies 
and smooth-sportfull conceits of the Latine 
tongue, unto an Affrican servant : For, tc 
prove this labour to be theirs, the exquLsil 
eloquence and excellent invention thereol 
doth sufficiently declare it; and Terence 
himselfe doth avouch it : And I could hardl> 
be removed from this opinion.' It is a kind 
of mockerie and injurie to raise a man to 
worth by qualities mis-seeming his place 
and unfitting his calling, although for some 
other respects praise-worthy ; and also bj 
qualities that ought not to be his principall 
object. As he that would commend a King 
to be a cunning Painter, or a skilfull archi- 
tect, or an excellent flarquibuzier, or a 
never-missing runner at the Ring. These 
commendations acquire a man no honour, 
if they be not presented altogether will 
those that are proper and convenient untc 
him, that is to say. justice, and the skill tc 
governe, and knowledge to direct his people 
both in peace and warre. In this sort doth 
Agriculture honour Cyrus, and Eloquence 
Charlemaine, together with his knowledge 
in good letters. I have in my time seen 
some who by writing did earnestly get 
both their titles and living, to disavow their 
aprentissage, mar their pen, and afiTect the 
ignorance of so vulgar a qualitie; and 
which our people holds to be seldome 
found amongst wise men, endeavouring to 
commend for better qualities. Demosthenes 
his companions in their ambas^e to Philip, 
praised their Prince to be faire. eloquent, 
and a good qualTer. Demosthenes said, 
th^ were commendations tather fitting a 


1 Cic Tutc, Qu, I. ii. 
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woman, an advocate, and a spunge, than 
a King. 

Itttperet bellanie prioTyjaceHtem 
Lents in hosiem?- 

Better he rule, who merciful! will rue 

His foe subdued, than he that can subdue. 

It is not his profession to know either how 
to hunt cunningly or to dance nimbly. 

Oraiuni eausas alii^ ccclique meatus 

Describent radio, et/ulgentia sidera dicent ; 

Hie regere imperio populos sciau'^ 

Others shall causes plead, describe the skies' 

Motion by instrument, say how stars rise : 

But let him know to rule (just, valiant, wise). 

Plutarke saith, moreover. That to appear 
so absolutely excellent in these lesse-neces- 
sarie parts, is to produce a witnesse against 
himselfc, to have ill spent his houres and 
fondly bestowed his study, which nn'glit 
better have been employed to more be- 
hoovefuU and- profitable use. So that 
Philip, King of Macedon, having heard 
great Alexander, his sonne, sing at a feast 
and vie with the best musitians : “ Art thou 
not ashamed (said he unto him) to sing so 
well?’* And to the same Philip said a 
musitian, gainst whom he contended about 
liis Art, '* God forbid, my Sovereigne, that 
ever so much hurt should befall you, that 
you should understand these things better 
than my selfe." A King ought to be able to 
answer, as Iphicrates did the Orator who in 
his invective urged him in this manner : 
'* And what art thou, thoushouldst so brave 
it? Art thou a man at Armes? Art thou an 
Archer? Art thou a Pike-man?" “I am 
none of all those, but 1 am he who com- 
mand all those.” And Antisthenes made 
it as an argument of little value iu Isine- 
nias, when somcj commended hi?ii to be an 
excellent Flutist. Well I wot, that when I 
heare some give themselves to dwell on the 
phrase of my Essayes, 1 would rather have 
them hold their peace : Tlicy doe not so 
much raise the words as depresse the sense ; 
so much the more sharply by how much 
more obliquely. Yet am I deceived if 
some others take not more hold on the 
matter ; and how well or ill soever, if any 
writer hath scattered the same, either more 
jnateriall, or at least thicker on his paper : 
That I may collect the more, I doe but 
huddle up the arguments or chiefe heads. 

me but adde what foHowes tliem, I 
shall daily increase this volume. And how 
many stones have I glanced at therein, that 
speake not a word, which whosoever shall 
infold may from them . draw infinite 


Essayes? Nor they, nor my allegations 
doe ever serve simply for examples, autbori* 
tie, or ornament. I doe not only respect 
them for the use I draw from them. They 
often (beyond my purpose) produce the seed 
of a richer subject and bolder matter, and' 
often, collaterally, a more harmonious tune, 
both for me, that will expresse no more in 
this place, and for them that shall hit upon 
my tune. 

But. returning to virtue. I find no great 
choice betweene him that can speake no- 
thing but evill, and one that can talke no- 
thing but to talke well. Non est orna- 
mentum virile concinnitas ; i “ Finenessc is 
no great grace for a man." Wise men say, 
that in respect of knowledge, there is no- 
thing but Philosophy, and in regard of 
I effects, but Vertue ; which is generally fit 
I for all degrees and for all orders. Some- 
I thing there is alike in these two other Phi- 
' losophcis I for they also promise eternitie 
to the Epistles they write to their friends. 
But after another fashion, and to a good 
purpose, accommodating themselves to 
, others vanitie : For they send them w'ord, 
i that if care to make themselves knowcri 
I unto future ages, and respect of renowne, 
doth yet rotaine them in the managing of 
affiiires, and makes them fearc solitarinesse 
' and a retired life, to which they would call 
! them, that they take no more paincs for it : 

, for as miicli as they have suflicient credit 
i with posteritie, by answering them ; and 
j were it but by the h'pistles tlicy write unto 
: them, they will make tlieir mime as famous 
and as farre knowen, as all tlieir publike 
actions might doc. Besides this ditfercnce, 
they arc not frivolous, idle, and triviall 
Ispibtlcs, and only compact and held to- 
gether with ex(|uisitc choisci worils, hudlcd- 
! up and ranged to a just smoothc cadence, 

I but stufft and full of notable sayings and 
' wise sentences ; by which a man doth not 
i only become more elociueiit, but more wise, 

; and that teach us not to say well, but to 
! doc well. Fie on that eloquence which 
I leaves us with a desire of it, and not of 
! things ; unlcsse a man will say that Ciceroes 
; being so exceedingly perfect doth frame it 
, selfe a body of ]x*rfection. I will further 
i allcage a slorie, which to this purpose we 
I reade of him, to make us palpably feele his 
' naturall condition. He was to make an 
j Oration in publike, and being urged be- 
j times to prepare himselfe for it, Eros, one of 
: his servants, came to tel him the Auditorio 
I was deferred till the morrow next ; he was 
so glad of it, that (br so good newes . he 
gave him his libertie. Touching this sub- 


* Hor. Cartn, Seoul, $ 1 * 

• ViRG, dKn, 1 . vi. 856. 


1 Sen. Epist, cxv. 
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ject of Epistles, thus much I will say : It is Caro to be the best. If all the paper 1 have 
a worke wherein my friends are of opinion heretofore scribled for ladies were extant, 

I can doe something: and should more , at what time my hand was truly transported 
willingly have undertaken to publish my ! by my passion, a man should haply find 
gifts bad I had who tospeake unto. It had some page worthy to be communicated unto 
beene requisite (as I have had other times) | idle and fond-doting youth, embabuinized 
to have had a certaine commerce to draw with this furie. I ever write my letters in 
me on, to encourage me, and to uphold post-bast, and so rashly headlong, that 
me. For, to goe about to catch the winde howbeit I write intolerably ill, I had rather 
in a net, as others doe, I cannot ; and it is write with mine owne hand than imploy 
but a dreame. I am a sworne cnemie to another : for I finde none that can follow 
all falsifications. 1 should have beene more me, and I never copy them over againe. I 
attentive and more assured, having a have accustomed those great persons that 
friendly and strong direction, than to be- know mo to endure blots, blurs, dashes, 
hold the divers images of a whole multi- and botches, in my letters, and a sheete 
tude : and I am deceived if it had not without folding or inargine. Those that 
better succeeded with me. I have naturally cost me cither most labour or studie arc 
a comical and familiar stile : But after a they that are least worth. When I once 
maner peculiar unto my self, inept to all begin to traile them, it is asignemy mind is 
publike Negotiations, answering my speech, not upon them. T commonly begin without 
which is altogether close, broken, and par- ’’project : the iirst word begets the second, 
ticular: I have no skill in ceremonious Our moderne letters are more fraught with 
letters, which have no other substance but borders and prefaces than with matters, as 
a faire contexture of compleniental phrases I had rather write two than fold and make 
.and curteous words. I have no taste nor up one, which charge I commonly resigne 
faculty of these tedious offers of service or to others : So likewise when the matter is 
affection. I believe not so much as is said, ended, 1 would willingly give another the 
and am nothing pleased to say more than I charge to addc these long orations, offers, 
believe. It is farre from that which is used praiurs, and imprecations, which we place 
nowadaics : For, there was never so abject at the end of them, and w'ish hartilv some 
and servile a prostitution of presentations ; new fiishion would discharge us of them, 
life, soule, devotion, adoration, servant, As also to superscribe them with a legeiul 
slave; all these words arc so generally used, of qualities, titles, and callings, wherein, 
that when they would expresse a more cm- lest I might have tripped, 1 have often 
phatical intent and respective will, they times omitted writing, especially to men of 
have no meanes left them to expresse it. 1 Justice, Lawyers, and Financiers, !So many 
deadly hate to heare a flatterer : which is innovations of ofticcs, so diflicult a dis- 
Ihe cause I naturally affect a pithy, si^nowie, joensation and ordinance of divers names 
dric, round, and harsh kind of speach ; and titles of honour, which being so dearcly 
which of such as have no further acquaint- bought, can neither be exchanged or for- 
ance with me, is judged to ciicline to dis- gotten without offence. I likewise find it 
dcine. I honor them most w'hom I scenic gi*acelcssc and idly-fond to charge the front 
to regard least : And where my mind j and inscription of the many bookes and 
marcheth most cheerefully, I often forget pamphlets which we daily cause to be 
the steps of gravitie ; And I offer my sclfe imprinted with them, 
but faintly and rudely to those whose I am 
indeed, and present my selfe least to such 
as I have most given my selfe. Me thinkes 
they should read it in my heart, and that 
the expression of my words wrongeth my 

conception. To welcome, to take leave, to CHAPTER XL. 

bid farewell, to give thanks, to salute, to 

present my service, and such verball com- That the taste of Goods or Evils doth greatly 
plcments of the ceremoniall Inwes of our depend on the opinion we have of them. 
civilitic, I know no man so sottishly-barren 

of speeche as my selfe. And I w'as never A j% EN(saith ah ancient Greeke sentence) 
imployed to indite letters of fa%*our or xVx are tormented by the opinions they 
comrnendatorie, but he for whom they were, have of things, and not by things 

judged them clrie, barren, and faint. The , themselves. It were a great conquest for the 
Italians are great Printers of Epistles, | case of our miserable humane condition, if 
whereof J thinke I have a hundred severall ( any man could establish eveiy where this 
volumes. I deeme those of Hanniball ; true proposition. For if evils have no 
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entrance into us but by our judgement, it are seene brought unto death, and not to a 
seemeth that it lieth in our power either to simple death, but entennixt with shame and 
contemne or turne them to our good. If sometimes with mrievous torments, to em* 
things yeeld themselves unto our mercie, brace it with such an undaunted assurance, 
why should we not have the fruition of them, some through stubbornc wilfulnesse, .other 
or apply them to our advantage? If that some through a naturallsimplicitie, in whom 
which we call evill and torment, be neither is nothing seene changed from their oidi- 
tovment nor evill, but that our fancie only narie condition ; setling their domesticall 
gives it that qualitie, it is in us to change affaires, recommending themselves unto 
it : and having the choice of it, if none their friends, preaching, singing, and enter- 
compell us. we are very fooles to bandy for taining the people : yea, and sometimes 
that partie which is irkesome unto us ; i uttering words of jesting and laughter, and 
and to give infirmities, indigence, and con- drinking to their acquaintance, as well as 
tempt, a Sharpe.’ and ill taste, if we may ! Socrates? One who was led to the gal- 
give them a good : And if fortune simply j lowes, desired it might not be thorow such 
affoord us the matter, it lieth in us to give it 'a street, for feare a Merchant should set a 
the forme. Now that that which we terme ’ Serjant on his backe for an old debt 
evill is not so of it sclfe, or at least such Another wished the hang-man not to touch 
as it is that it depends of us to give it i his throat, lest hce should make him swowne 
another taste and another countenance | with laughing, because hec was so ticklisk 
(for all comes to one), let us see whether it | Another answered his confessor, who pro- 
can be maintained. If the originall being inised him he should sup that night with 
of those things we feare, had the credit of our Saviour in heaven, “Go thither your- 
its o>vne authoritie to lodge it selfe in us, selfe to supper, for I use to fast a nights." 
alike and semblable would it lodge in all : j Another upon the gibbet calling for drinke. 
For men be all of one kind, and except ; and the hang-man drinking first, said hce 
the most or least, they are furnished with | would not drinke after him, for feare hee 
like meanes to judge and instruments to. j should take the pox of him. Kveric man 
conceive. But the diversitic of opinions hath beard the tale of the Piccard, who 
which we have of those things, doth evidently j being upon the ladder readie to be throwen 
shew that but by composition they never ; downe, there was a wench presented unto 
enter into us. Some one peradventure doth ! him, with this offer (as in some cases our 
lodge them in himselfe, as they are in j law doth sometimes tolerate) that if hee 
essence, but a thousand others give them a would marrie her, his life should be saved, 
new lieing, and a contrarie. \Ve accompt ; who after he had a while beheld her, and 
of death, of povertie, and of sorrow, as of j perceiving that she halted, said hastily, 
our chiefest parts. Now death, which some i “ Away, away, good hang-man, make an 
of all horrible things call the most horrible, ; end of thy business, she limps.*' The like is 
who knowes not how others call it the | ri-ported of a man in Deiimarke, who being 
only haven of this lives torments ? the sove- i adjudged to have his head cut off, and being 
raigne good of nature ? the only staio of our j upon the scallold, had the like condition 
libertie? and the readie and common rcecit offered him, but refused it, because the 
of our evils? And as some doe, fearefully- wench offered him was jaw'-falne, long 
trembling and senslesly-affrighted, expect chcekt, and sharpe-noLcd. A young lad at 
her comming, others endure it more easily ^ 'rholous, being accused of heresie in all 
than life : And one oomplainoth of her ' points touching his boleefc, referred liim- 
facilitie : i selfe wholly to his Masters faith (a young 

, , , „ schollar that was in prison with him), and 

uimampavidos z'lta suUuccfr nolies, : to die than hee would be per- 

.Scd viriust^solaJaretn : iwaded his Master could etre. Wc readc 

O death!! would thou would St let cowards live, those of the Towne of Arras, at what 
that resolv d valour might thee only give ! ; ^ gigyemh tooke it. that 

But let us leave these glorious minds : amongst the common people many were 
Theodoras answered Lysimachus, who fo'ind who ra^er than they would say 
threatened to kill him : “ Thou shalt doe a •' God save the King, suffered tbemMlves 
gi’Cat exploit to come to the strength of a to han^d. And of those tese-minded 
Cantharidcs." The greatest number of jesters or buffbns, some have beeite seene. 
Philosophers are found to have either by that cv;en at the point of d«ith would never 
designe prevented, or bastned and furthered leave their jesting and staffing. He whom 
theit deaths How many popular persons the hcads-man threw oft from the Gallowra 

, ' ■ .r-.i cried out, “Row the Gaily," which was his 

1 Lucax. 1 . iv. 580. i ordinario by-word. Ancther, who being at 
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his last gaspe, his friends had lain him upon 
a pallet alongst the fire-side, there to breathe 
his last, the Physitian demanding where his 
griefe pained him ? answered, “Betweene the 
bench and the fire And the Priest to 
give him the last unction, seeking for his 
feet, which by reason of his sickenesse were 
shrunken up, be told him, " My good friend 
you shal find them at my legges ends, it 
ou looke well." To another that exhorted 
im to recommend himselfe to God, he 
asked, “Who is going to him?" And the 
fellow answering, “ Yourselfe shortly “If 
it be his good pleasure, 1 would to God it 
might be to morrow night," replied he. 
“ Recommend but your selfe to him," said 
the other, “and you shall quickly be there." 
“It is best then,” answered he, “ that niy 
selfe carry mine owne commendations to 
him." In the kingdome of Narsinga, even 
at this day their Priests wives .are buried 
alive with the bodies of their dead husbands. 
All other wives are burnt at their husbands 
funerals, not only constantly, but cheer- 
fully. When their King dieth, his wives, 
his concubines, his minions, together with 
all his officers and servants, which make a 
whole people, present themselves so merrily 
under the fire wherein his body is burnt, 
that they manifestly seeme to estceme it as 
a great honour to accompanie their de- 
ceased master to Iiis ashes. During our 
last warres of Millaino, and so many takings, 
losses, miseries, and calamities of tliat Citie, 
the people, impatient of so many changes of 
fortune, took such a resolution unto death, 
that I have heard my father say he kept 
accornpt of five and t wen tic chiefe house- 
holders that in one weeke made them selves 
away : An accident which hath some 

aftinitie with tliat of the Xanthians, who 
being besieged by Brutus, did pell-mell 
headlong, men, women, and children, pre- 
cipitate them selves into so furious a desire 
of death, that nothing can be performed to 
avoid death which these did not accomplish 
to avoid life : So that Brutus had much 
adoe to save a verie small number of them. 
Kvery opinion is of sufficient power to take 
hold of a man in respect of life. The first 
article of that couragious oath wiiich the 
countrie of Greece did sweare and keepeir. 
the Median warre, was that every particu- 
lar man should rather change his life unto 
death, than the Persian lawes for theirs. 
What a world of people are daily scene in 
the Turkish warres, and the Graecians, more 
willing to embrace a sharpe, a bitter, and , 
violent death, than to be uncircunicized and j 
baptized ? An example whereof no religion ! 
is incapable. The Kings of Castile having 
banished the jewes out of their countrie, , 


King John of Portugall, for eight crownes 
a roan, sold them a retreit in his dominion 
for a certaine time, upon condition (the time 
expired) they should avoid, and he 
find them ships to transport them into 
Affrike, The day of their departure 
come, which past, it was expressed that 
such as had not obeyed should for ever 
remain bond-slaves, ships were provided 
them, but very scarce and sparingly : And 
those which were embarked were so 
rudely» churlishly, and villainously used 
by the passengers and mariners, who be- 
sides infinite other indignites, loitred so 
long on the seas, now forward, now back- 
ward, that in the end they had consumed 
all their victuals, and were forced, if they 
would keepe themselves alive, to purchase 
some of them, at so excessive a rate and 
so long, that they were never set ashore 
till they had brought them so bare that 
they had nothing left them but their shirts. 
The nevves of this barbarous inhumanitie 
being reported to those that were yet on 
land, most of them resolved to yeeld and 
continue bond-slaves : whereof some made 
a semblance to change their religion. 
Emanuel that immediately succeeded lohn, 
being come to the Crowne, first set them 
at libertie, then changing his minde, com- 
manded them to depart out of his dominions, 
and for their passage assigned them three 
ports. lie hoped, as Bishop Osorius 
I reporteth (a Latine historian of our ages, 
not to be despised), that the favor of the 
libertie to wliioh he had restored them, 
having fiailcd to convert them unto Chris- 
tianitie, the difficultic to commit themselves 
unto inarriners and pyrates robberies, to 
leave a Countrie where they were settled 
with great riches, fortogoe seeke unknowen 
and strange regions, would bring them into 
Portugall againe. But seeing all his hopes 
j frustrate, and that they purposed to passe 
away, hee cut off two of the three ports he 
had promised them, that .so the tedious 
distance and incornmoditic of the passage 
might rctainc some, or rather that he might 
have the menne to assemble them altogether 
in one place, for a fitter opportunitie of the 
execution he intended, winch was this. Hee 
appointed that all tlieir children under 
fourteene yeares of age, should be taken 
from out the hands of their parents, and 
removed from their sight and conversation, 
to some place where they might be brought 
up and instructed in our religion. He 
saith that this effect caused an horrible 
spectacle ; the naturall ?affection betw'eenc 
the fathers and the children, moreover the 
zeale unto their ancient faith, striving 
against this violent ordinance. Divers 
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fathers and mothers were ordinarily seene 
to kill themselves, and with a more cruell 
example, through compassion and love, to 
throw their young children into pitts and 
wells, thereby to shun the Lxiw. The terme 
which he had prefixed them being expired, 
for want of other meanes they yeelded unto 
thraldome. Some became Christians, from 
whose faith and race, even at this day (for 
it is an^hundred yeares since) few Portugalls 
assure themselves ; although custome and 
length of time be much more forcible t;oun- 
sellors unto such mutations than any other 
compulsion. In the- towne of Castelnaw 
Darry, more than fifty Albigeois, all 
heretikes, at one time, with a determined | 
courage, sufifred themselves to be tnirned j 
alive, all in one same fire, l^fore they | 
would recant and disavow their opinions. I 
Quoties non modo ductorcs nostri sed 
nniversi eiiam exercitus ad 7 ion dubiam 
mortem conenrrerunt ? 1 ' ‘ How often have 

not only our leaders (saith Tully), but also 
our whole armies, run roundly together to 
an undoubted death ? ” I have seene one 
of my familiar friends runne furiously on 
death, with such and so deepcly in his 
heart rooted affection, by divers visages of 
discourse, which I could never suppress in 
liini, and to the first that offered it selfe 
nutsked with a lustre of honour, without 
apprehending any sharpe or violent end, 
therein to precipitate hitnselfe. We have j 
many examples in our daies, yea in very 1 
children, of such as for feare of some 
slight incommoditie have yeelded unto 
death. And to this purpose, saith an an- 
cient Writer, what shall we not feare, if 
we feare that which cowardice it selfe 
hath chosen for her retrait? Hcere to 
huddle up a long bead-rovvlc of those of all 
sexes, conditions, sects, in most happy 
ages, which either have expected death 
most constantly, or sought for it voluntarily, 
and not only sought to avoid the evils of 
this life, but some, only to shun the satieti< 
of living any longer : and some, for the 
hope of a better condition elsewhere, I 
should never have done. The- humber is 
so infinite, tliat verily it would be an easier 
matter for me to reckon up those that have 
feared the same. Only this more. Pirro 
the Philosopher, finding himselfeupon a very 
tempestuous day in ‘a boat, shewed ttem 
whom he perceived to be most affrighted 
through feare, and encouraged them by 
the example of an hog that was amongst 
them, and seemed to t^e no care at all for 
the storme : Shall wee then dare to say that 
the advantage of reason, whereat we seeme 

1 Cic. Tusc. Qn. I. i. 


so much to rejoyce, and for whose respect 
we account our selves Lords and Emperours 
of another creatures, hath beene infused into 
us for our torment? What availeth the 
knowledge of things, if through them we be- 
come more demisse ? If thereby wee lose 
the rest and tranquillitie wherein we should 
be without them? and if it makes us of 
worse condition than was Pirrhos hog? 
Shall we employ the intelligence Heaven 
bath bestowed upon us for our greatest 
good, to our ruine? repugning natures 
desseign and the universal order and vicis- 
situde of things, which implieth that every 
man should use his instruments and meanes 
for his owne comm odi lie ? Wei (will some 
tell me) let your rule fit you against death, 
but what will you say of indigence and 
necessitie ? what will you also say of ininde- 
grieving sorrow, which Aristippus, Hierony- 
mus, and most of the wisest have judged! 
the last evil? and those which denied the 
same in w ords confessed the same in eftect ? 

' Possidonius being extremely tormented with 
a sharpe and painfull sicknesse, Pompey 
came to see him, and c.vcused himselfe he 
had chosen so unfit an houre to heare Iiiin 
discourse of 1 ’hilosophy : "Clod forbid (an- 
swered Possidonius) that ever paine should 
so farre usurpe upon me as to hinder me 
from discoursing of so wortliy a subject. 
And thereupon began to speake of the con- 
tempt of paine. Hut there whilst she plaied 
her part, and uncessantly pinched and urged 
him, gainst whom hoe exclaimed : " Paine 
doc what thou list, I shall never be drawnc 
to say that thou art an evill. ’’ That saying, 
which they would make of such consequence, 
what doth it inferre against the contenqjt 
of paine? it contends but for the word. 
And if the pangs thereof move him not 
thcrewhilst, w hy breakes he ofi'liis discourse 
for it ? Wliy thinks lie to worke a great 
exploit, not to call it an evil ? All doth 
not consist in imagination. Heere we 
judge of the rest, it is assured learning 
that hero doth jilay her part, our owne 
senses are judges of it. 

Qui nisi sunt i'cri; ratio quogue falsa sit omnisX 
Which senses if they be not true, 

All reason's false, it must ensue. 

Shall we make our skin beleeve the 
stripes of a whip doe tickle it? and per- 
swade our taste that Aloes be wine of 
Graves? Pirrhos hog is here in our pre- 
dicament. He is nothing danted at death, 
but if you beat him h« will grunt, crie, and 
torment himself®. Shall wee force the 
general law of nature, which in all living 

1 Lvcan. 1 . iv. 487. 
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creatures under heaveu is seene to tremble 
atpaine? The very trees seeme to groane 
at offences. Death is but felt by discourse, 
because it is the motion of an instant. 

Aui fuity aut venieit nihil esi prtfsentU in iiL\ 

Death hath conic, or it will not inis<;c ; 

But in it nothing present is. 

Morsque minus jketuey quam mora mortis hahety 
Deaths pain’s lessc, roundly acted, 

Than when death is protracted. 

A thousand beasts, a thousand men, arc 
sooner dead thanthreatned. Besides, what 
wee principally call feare in death, it is 
paine, her customarie fore-runner. Never- 1 
thclesse if we must give credit to an ancient ■' 
father, Malam mortem non facitt nisi j 
quod sequitur mortem. “ Nothing but i 
what follows death makes death to be 
cvill.” And I might more truly say, that 
neither that which gocth before, nor that 
which commeth after, is no appurtenance 
of death, we falsely excuse our selves. And 
1 find by experience that it is rather the 
impatience of the imagination of death that 
makes us impatient of the paine, and that 
w'C feele it two-fold grievous, forasmuch | 
as it threats us to die. But reason accusing 
our weaknessc, to feare so sudden a thing, 
so unavoidable, so insensible ,* nvc tak(‘ this 
other more excusable pretence. AH evills j 
that have no other danger but of the evil I, ! 
\vt; count them dangerlessc. The tooth- 1 
ach, the paine of the gowt, how grievous j 
soever, because they kill not, who reckoneth | 
them in the number of maladies? Well, 
suppose that in death wee especially regard 
the pain : As also povertie hath nothing 
to be feared for but what she casteth upon 
us through famine, thirst, cold, heat, and | 
other miseries, it m;ikes us feele and endure, j 
So have wc nothing to doc but with paine. 

I will willingly grant them that it is the 
worst accident of our being. For 1 am the 
man that hate and shun it as much :u> 
possible may be ; because hitherto <thauks 
be unto God) I have no commerce or deal- , 
ing with her : But it is in our power, if not j 
to dissanull, at least to diminish the same, 
through patience : and though the body I 

lv» tinfiVfnrl vof fr, fVi,* 

minde and reason in good temper. And if 
it were not so, who then hath brought 
vertue, valour, force, rnagnanlmitie, and 
resolution into credit? Where shall they 
pity their part if there be no more paine 
defied^ Avida cst pericuU virtu s: ** Ver« 
tuo is deslious of danger, If a man must not 


lieon thehard ground, armed at all assaies,to 
endute the heat of the scorching Sunne, to 
! feed hungerly upon a horse or an asse, to 
j see himsclfe mangled and cut in peeces, to 
j have a bullet pluckt out of his bones, to 
‘ suffer incisions, his flesh to be stitcht up, 
cauterized, and searched, all incident to a 
martiall m.^n ; how shall we purchase the 
advantage and preheminence which we so 
greedily seek after, over the vulgar sort ? It 
is far fipm avoiding the evill and paines of 
it, as wise men say, that of actions equally 
, good, one should most be wished to be done 
I wherein is most paine and griefe, No?i 
' enim hilar it ate nee lascivia, neerhu autjoco 
comite levitatis^ sed setfeetiam irisfes firmi- 
late ct constufitia sunt heati.'l “For men 
are not happy by mirthfulnesse, or wanton- 
nesse, or laughing, or jesting, which is the 
companion of lightnesse ; but often, even 
I those tliat arc sorrowfull, through their 
strong heart and constancie.’* And there- 
fore was it impossible to perswade our 
fathers that conquests achieved by maine 
force, in the hazard of warre, were not more 
available and advantageous than those ob- 
tained in all securitie by practices and 
stratagems. 

I L<ptii(scst^ quotiesmagnosihi constat honest nm} 
Honc&ty makes chiefest chcarc 
When it doth cost it scife most dcare. 

Moreover, this ought to comfort us, that 
naturally, if paine lie violent, it is also short ; 
if long, it is easie ; Si gravis^ brevis ; si lou- 
gns, I (TV is. ^ “If it be grievous, it is short ; 
if it be long, it is light.” Thou slialt not 
feele it over long ; if thou feele it overmuch, 
it will cither end it selfe or end thee ; AH 
comes to one : If thou beare not it, it will 
bcare thee away. Memineris maximo> 
moric jiriiri^ parvos multa habere intervalla 
requietis ; mediocrium nos esse dotninOs ; ul 
si iolcrabiles sint feramus; sin minus, e 
vita, quuvt ca non placeat, ianquam e theairo 
exeamus : “Remember the greatest are 
ended with death, the lesser have many 
pauses of we are masters of the meanc 
ones : so as Tf they be tolerable, we may 
bcare them ; if not, wc may make an exit 
from our life, which doth not please, as from 
a stage." That which makes us endure 
paine with such impatience is, that wo arc 
not accustomed to take our chiefe content- 
ment in the souIe, and that we doe not suffi- 
ciently rely on her, who is the only and 
soveraigne mistris of our condition. The 
body hath (except the least or most) but one 


^ Ovin. Mpist. Ariad. Sa. 

* Seii, Quar. fou. cap. ivi 


1 Cic. De Fin. 1. ii, 
» Cic. De Fin, 1, ii, 
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course, and one byase. The soule is variable “So much they grieved, as they inter' 
in all manner of formes, and rangeth to her essed themselves in grief^.’* We fecte a 
selfe, and to her estate, whatsoever it be, the dash of a chirurgions rasor more than 
senses of the body, and all other accidents, ten blows with a sword in the heat of fight. 
*1 herefore must she be studied, enquired The painefull throwes of childbearing, 
and sought after : and her powerful spring deemed both by Physitians and by the 
and wards should be rowzed up. There is word of God to be verie great, and which 
neither reason, nor prescription, nor force our women passe with so many ceremonies, 
can availe against her inclination and choice, there are whole Nations that make no 
Of so infinit byases that she hath in her dis- reckoning of them. I omit to speake of the 
position, let us allow her one suitable and Lacedemonian women ; but come w^e to the 
tit to our rest and preservation : Then shall Swizzers of our Infanterie, what change doe 
we not only be sheltered from all offence, you perceive in them ? But that trudging 
but if it please.hcr, also gratified and flattered and trotting after their husbands, to day you 
of all grievances and evils. She indifferently sec them carrie tlie child about their necke 
makes profit of all, even errours and dreames, which but yesterday they bare in their 
doe profitably bestead licr, as a loyall mat- . wombe. And those counterfeit roguing 
ter, to bring us unto safety and contentment. ' Gyptians, whereof so many are daily scene 
It may easily be seen, that the point of our amongst us, doe they not wash their chil- 
spirit is that which sharpenelh both painc dren so soonc as they are borne, and in the 
and pleasure in us. Beasts wanting the next river that comes to hand ? Besides so 
same leave their free and naturall senses many liarlots, which daily stealc their chil- 
unfo their bodies : and by consequence, dren in the delivery as in the conception, 
single well-nigh in every kind, as they shew The beauteous and noble I^dy of Sabinus, 
by the semblable application of iheir movings. a Roman Patritian, for the interest of others, 
If in our members we did not trouble the did alone, without any bodies helpe or as- 
jurisdiction which in that belongs unto sis*ance, and williont noise or groning, en- 
them, it may be thought we should be the dure the bearing and delivcric of two twins, 
better for it, and that nature hath given them A simple lad of Lacedemon, having stolnea 
a just and moderate temperature toward fox (for they more feared the shame of 
pleasure and toward paine ; And it cannot their foolishnesse in steading than we fearc 
chuse but be good and just, being equall the paine or punishment of inis-deeds) and 
and common. But since wc have freed } hiding the same under his cioake, endured 
and alienated our selves from her rules, to j rather to have his ^ts giiawnc out by her, 
abandon ourselves unto the vagabond liber- 1 than to discover himsclfe. Another, while 
lie of our fantasies, let us at least help to 1 offering incense at a sacrifice, suffered his 
bend them to the most agreeing side. Plato j flesh to burue to the bone by a coale falne 
feareth our sharp engaging unto paine and ‘ into his sleeve, rather than he would trouble 
voluptuousnessc, forsomuch as he over- that sacred mysterie. And a great number 
strictly tietli and bindeth the soulc unto the have lx?ene scene, for the only essay of ver- 
body : I am rather opposit unto him, because tue, following their institution, that at the 
it is sundred and loosed from it. Even as age of seven years, without so much us 
an cncmie becometh more furious when we changing their countenance, have indured to 
flic from him, so doth paine grow more | be whipped to death. And Cicero liatli 
proud if it see us tremble under 4t. It will | scene whole troups to beat one another so 
stoope and yceld upon better compositions ! long with their fists, with their feet, and 
to htm that shall make head against it. A j with their teeth, till they have fainted and 
man must oppose and bandy against it. In! fallen downe halfc dead, before ever they 
recoyling and giving ground, we call and I would confesse to be overcome. Nunquam 
draw on the mine threatning us. Even ?i& \natumm mos vhtcerct, est enim ea. sevy 
the body is more steady and strong to 7 k \ per invicta: sed 7ios umbris, dcUtiis, otio, 
charge if it sts^ stiffely to it, so is the languorc, desidia^ animum infecimus : opi- 
soule. But let uscometoexamples properly imdoqve more delinitum molli^ 

belonging unto wcak«backt men, as I am, | vim us : " Customc should never overcome 
where we shall find that it is with paine as nature, for she is still invincible : but we 
with stones, which take either a higher or have infected our mindc with shadowes, 
deeper colour according to the soyle that dalntinessc, idlenesse, faint -heartednesse, 
is laid under them, and holdeth no other slothfulnc.sse, and have effeminated it, in- 
placc in us than we give it. Tanfum dolii” veagled with opinions and evill customc.” 
erunt, quantum doloribus se inscruenmi ;i I vvery man knows the story of Sccvola, who 


1 Cic. t'usc. Qu. I. iii. 
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being entred the enemies campe, with a full 
resolution to kill tlieir Chieftaine, and having 
missed of his purpose, to checke his effect 
with a stranger invention, and to cleare his 
country, confessed unto Porsenna (who was 
the King he intended to kill) not only his 
dessigne, but added, moreover, that in his 
campe there were a great many Romanes, 
who had undertaken and sworne the verie 
same enterprise, and were confederates with 
him. And to make shew of his dread-lesse 
magnanimitie, having caused a pan of I 
burning coales to be brought, he saw and 
suffred his right arm {in penance that it had 
not effected his project) to be parched and 
well-nigh rosted-off : untill such time as his 
ememie himselfe, feeling a kind of remorce- i 
full horror, commanded the fire to be carried | 
away. What shall we say of him that ' 
would not vouchsafe to leave, or so much as 
to interrupt the reading of his booke, j 
whilst he had an incision made into him?! 
And of him who resolved to skoffe and 
laugh, even in spight and contempt of the 
tortures which were inflicted upon him, so 
that the raging crueltie of the h.angmen 
iliat held him, and all the inventions of tor- 
ments that could be devised, being redoubled 
upon him, one in the neckeof another, gave i 
him over? But he was a Philosopher. | 
What of one of Ccesars gladiators, who 
with a cheerefull and smiling countenance 
endured his wounds to be slit and sounded ? 
Qu/s vtediocris gladiator iHgemuit^ Quis 
vultum mutavit unquam ? Quis non modo 
s/etit, veriifn etiam dccubuit turpiicrl Quis \ 
cum dccubuissei, ferrum rccipcre jussus, col- 
ium coniraxit.A “What meane Fencer 
hath once groned? Which of them hath 
unce changed his countenance ? Which of 
them not only hath stood up, but evenfalne 
with shame? Which of them when he was 
downe, and was willed to take his death, 
did once shrinke in his iiccke ? ” Btit let us 
joyne some women unto them. Who hath 
not heard of her at Paris, which only to get 
a fresher hew of a new skin, endured to have 
her face ftead all over? There are some, 
who being sound and in perfit health, have 
had some teeth puld-out, thereby to frame 
a daintier and more pleasing voyce, or toset 
them in better order. How many examples 
of contempt of painc or smart have we of 
that kind and sex ? What can they not 
doc? What w’ill they not doe? What feare 
they to doc? So they may but hope for 
some amendment of their beautie? 

VAUre ^ueis cura est allot d stirpe capillos. 

P:t/aciem dempfa pelle referre novam.* 

1 Cic. Tusc, Qu. 1. ii, 

» I'JBUL, I. i. El. viii. 43. 


Who take great care to root out their gray haire. 
And skin flead-oif a new face to repaire. 

1 have seenc some swallow gravell, ashes, 
coales, dust, tallow, candles, and for the 
nonce labour and toyle themselves to spoile 
their stomacke, only to get a pale-bleake 
colour. I'o become slender in wast, and to 
have a straight spagnolized body, what 
pinching, what girding, what cingling will 
they not indure? Yea sometimes with yron- 
plates, with whale-bones, and other such 
trash, that their very skin and quicke flesh 
is eaten in and consumed to the bones ; 
whereby they sometimes worke their owiie 
death. It is common to divers nations of 
our times, to hurt and gash themselves in 
good earnest, to give credit to their words. 
And our King reporteth sundrie examples 
of what himselfe saw in Polonia, and 
towards himselfe. But besides what I know 
to have by some beeiie imitated in France ; 
when I came from the famous Parliament of 
Blois, 1 had a little before scene a wench in 
Picardie to witnes the vehemencie of her 
promises, and also her constancie, with the 
bodkin she wore in her haire to give her 
sclfe foure or five thrusts in herarme, which 
made her skin to crack and gush out bloud. 
The Turkes arc wont to wound and scarre 
themselves for their Ladies sakes, and that the 
markc may the better appeare, and continue 
the longer, they will presently lay fire upon 
their cuttes ; and to stanch the bloud, and 
better to forme the cicatrice, they wil keepe 
it on an incredible while. Honest men that 
have seenc it, have written the same, and 
sworne it unto me. And for ten Aspers you 
shall daily finde some amongst them that 
will give themselves a deepe gash with a 
Scimitarie, either in their amics or thighes. 
I am very glad witnesses are so ready at 
hand where we have most need of them : 
For Christendome affordelh many. And 
after the example of our holy guide, there 
have beenc divers who for devotion would 
needs beare the crosse. We learne by a 
worthy testimonie of religion, that Saint 
Ixwcs the King wore a haire-shirt, untill 
such time as he was so aged that his con- 
fessor gave him a dispensation for it ; and 
that every Friday he caused his priests to 
beat his shoulders with five little yron- 
chaines, which to that purpose were ever 
called with his nightgeare. William our 
last Duke of Guienne, father to that 
Eleonore who transferred that Dutchy unto 
the houses of France and England, the last 
ten or twelve yeares of his life, for penance- 
sake, wore continually a corselet under a 
religious habit. Foulkes Earle of Aniou 
went to Jerusalem, there with a rope about 
his necke to be whipped by two of his 
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servants* before our Saviours sepulchre, j out armes.” How many know wee who 
Doe we not upon every Good-Fnday, in ' have abandoned and forsaken the pleasure 
sundrie places, see a great number of men of an ease-full and quiet life in their houses, 
and women scourge and beat themselves so and to live with their friends and acquaint- 
long, till they bruse and teare their flesh, ance, to follow the toyling-horror of unfre- 
even to the bones ? I have often scene it quented deserts, and that yeelded and cast 
my selfe, and that without enchantment ; themselves unto the abjeotnesse, contempt 
And some say (for they are masked) there and vilifying of the world, wherwith they 
were some amongst them, who for monie 1 have so pleased themselves, as nothing 
would undertake thereby to warrant other j more ; Cardinall Boromeus, who died lately 
mens religion, by a contempt of smart-full j at Milane, in the midst of the pleasures and 
paine, so much the greater by how much I debawches to which his nobilitie, and the 
the stings of devotion are of more force 1 great riches he possessed enticed him, and 
than those of covetousnes. Q. Maximus ’ the ayre of Italy afforded him, and his 
buried bis son who had beene Consul! ; 1 youth allured him, did ever keep himselfe in 
Marcus Cato his, being elected Pretor ; and ' so an austere forme of life, that the same 
L. Paulus both his, within few daies, with gowne which served him in summer he w’ore 
so cheerefull and setled a countenance, and in winter. He never lay but upon straw ; 
without any shew of sorrow. I have some- the hoiires wiiich he might conveniently 
times by way of jesting told one that he had 1 spare from his charge, he bestowed in con- 
confronted divine justice ; For, the violent tinual study, ever kneeling, and having a 
death of three tall children of his, cumming smal qiiantitie of bread and water by his 
unto his eares all upon one day, and sent bookes side, which was all the provision for 
him, as it may be imagined, as a great his repast, and time he employed in study, 
scourge : he was so farre from mourning, I know some who wittingly have drawne 
that he rather tooke it as a favour and both profit and preferment from cuckoldrie, 
singular gratification at Gods hand. I doe ( the only name whereof is so yrkesome and 
not follow these monstrous humours. Yet . bail-ful to so many men. If sight be not 
have I lost two or three my selfe, whilst they ! the most necessarie of our senses, at least is 
were young and at nurce, if not without j it the most pleasing : the most plausible and 
apprehension of sorrow', yet without con- j profitable of our members, seeme those 
tinuance of griefc. And “there is no 1 that serve to beget us: notwithstanding 
accident woundeth men deeper, or goeth j divers have mortally hated them, only 
so necre the heart as the lossc of children.” 1 because they were over much amiable, and 
I see divers other common occasions of ! for their worths-sake Ijave rejected them, 
affliction which, were I assailed by them, I So thoiiglit he of his eies, tiiat voluntarily 
should scarcely focle. And I have con- j put them out. 'Phe most common and 
temned and neglected some, when it hath | soundest part of men holdeth multitude of 
pleased God to visit me witti them, on children to be a signe of great happinesse 
which the world setteth so ugly and balefull and comfort ; So do I, and many others, 
a countenance, that 1 hardly dare boast of the want of them. And when Thales was 
them without blushing. Jixguo inielligiiitr, demanded wherefore he did not marrie, he 
non in naiura, sed in opinione esse ergreta- answered, because he would leave no issue 
dinem “Whereby it is understood that or line of himselfe behinde him. That our 
griefe consisteth not in nature, but opinion.” opinion endeareth and increaseth the price 
Opinion is a powerful, bould, and un- of things, it is scene in a great number of 
measurable parlv. Who doth ever so them, w'hich w'o do not regard to esteeme 
greedily search after rest-full ease and them, but for our use. As we neither con- 
quietnes as Alexander and Caesar have done sider their qualities nor utilities, but only 
after difficulties and unquietnesse ? Terez, our cost to recover and attaine- them ; as if 
the father of Sitalcez, was wont to say, it were a part of their substance ; and we 
that when he had no warres, bee thought call that worth in them, not what they 
there was no difference betweene him and bring us, but what we bring to them, 
his horse-keeper. Cato the Consull, to According as it weigheth and is of cense- 
assure himselfe of certaine townes in Spaine, quence, so it serveth. Whereupon 1 per- 
having only • interdicted some of their in- ceive we are thriftie husbands of what we 
habitants to weare armes, many of them lay out. Our opinion never suffers it to run 
Ftrox gens nullam vitavi a false gallop. **The price giveth a Dia- 
futi sine armis 4SU “A fierce kinde of mond his difficullie to vertue, paine 
people, that thought there was no life with- unto devotion, and sharpnesse unto phy- 

sicke.” Such a one to come unto pqvertie, 
» Cic. Tuse. Qu. 1 . Hi. • Liv, 1. xxxiv, c. 17. cast those fewe crownes. he had into the 
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same sea, wherein so many others, with lieretofore, and are doily seene to neglect 
such carke. danger, and care, on all parts and leave at six and seven their patrin^onies 
seeke to hsh for riches. Epicurus saith, and certaine goods, to follow and seeke 
that to be rich is no ease, but a change of after court-holy water and wavering-favours 
affaires/' Verily, it is not want, but rather of Princes and of fortune ; Ccesar engaged 
plentie th.it causeth avarice. 1 will speake , and endebted himselfe above a million of 


of mine owne experience concerning this 
subject. X have lived in three kinds of con> 
dition since 1 came out of my infancie. 
The first time, which continued well-nigh 
t wen tie yeares, I have past it over as one 
who had no other means but casual, and 
depending from the direction and helpe of 
others, witiiout any certaine maintenailce 


gold more than he was wprth to become 
Csesar. And how many merchants and 
poore beginners set up and begin their 
traffike by the sale of their farmes or cot- 
tages whicli they ventur to the Indias ? 

Tot per impotentia freta ; \ 

In so great scarcitie of devotion we have 


ot regular prescription. My expences were ' thousands of Colleges, which passe the time 
so much the more carelcssely layed out and ; vei 7 conveniently, daily gaping and expect- 
lavishly employed, by how much more they ■ ing from the liberalitie of the heavens what 
wholy depended on fortunes rashnesse and | they must dine withall to morrow. Secondly, 
exhibition. I never lived so well at ease : j they consider not that this certaintie on 
my fortune was never to finde my friends | which they ground themselves, is not much 
purse shut : besides which, 1 was to frame Icsse uncertaine and hazardous than hazard 
my selfe to all necessities : the care I tooke I it selfe. 1 see miseric as neere beyond two 
to pay every man at his prefixed day, which i thousand crownes rent, as if it were hard at 
a thousand times they have prolonged, hand. For, besides that fortune hath many- 
seeing the care 1 tooke to satisfie them. So many mcanes to open a hundred gaps for 
that 1 had gotten unto my selfe the credit povertie to enter at, even through the 
of a thriftie kind of good husbandrie, though thickest of our riches, and that often there is 
it were something shifting and deceitful. 1 f no meanc betweene the highest and lowest 
do naturally feele a kind of pleasing con- j fortune, 
teiitment in paying of my debts, as if I rid 
my selfe of a burthenous weight, and free 
my selfe from the yoake of bondage and 1 
ingratitude. Besides, me thinks I feele a I 
kindc of delight that tickleth me to the ; 

I And to turne all our defences and nusings 

ments that require delky4 covenams. and ”^5* necSlkiffe' bv dlte in'* or ‘'Sfferem 
after reckoning; for. if I finde any bodyh"'* uecessit.e is by diverse or different 

that will undertake them. 1 blusliing> and '“Tfii “ fiT^' seene to aocoi^ie 
injuriously deferre them as long as I can. 

for feare of that altercation or wrangling to ^ P 

which my humor and manner of s^ec^ is i. 

altogether incompatible. There is nothing ® T^pv r'/hw 

I hate more than driving of bargaines : It i , ^ 

a meere commerce of dodmn? and imou- ! 'J“" • Airfer ef( mas g«tsyue 

deticie. 


Fortuna vitrea est: ium^ qnum splendei, 
/rangitur.^ 

Fortune is glasse-like, brittle as 'tis bright : 
Light-gon, light-broken, when it lends best 
light. 


commerce of dodging and impu- ! 

After an houres debating and * 


ucncic. After an houres’ debating and j 
paltring, both parties will goe from their fortune. And methink^ that a rich 

words and oaths for the getting or saving of who is needy, full of busipesse, carke 
a shUling ; yet did I borrow wUh great dis- ""T 

advantage. For, having no heart to borrow ^ simply poore, /« 

before ^hers, or by woFd of mouth, I would T?" Hi egesMis graViSj 

adventure it upon a peecc of paper, which ^^“"da*ice indigent, 

with some hath no great power to move or gnevous kinde of Indi- 

force to perswade, and which greatly helps richest and greatest Pences 

to refuse, I was wont to commit the successe ordinarily urged povertie and ne^ 
of my wants more freely and more care- extreme necessities. For, can any be 
lesselyunto fortune than^I have done since 

unto my wit and providence. Most good usuyers of their sub- 

husbands thioke it strange and horrib^ to ^oods. My second manner of hfe 
live on such uncertainties, but they remem- % cxtvl R£ip> iv ttte 

ber not that most men in the world Uve so. SaSost drat i ® 

How many goodand well-borne men have * 
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hath beene to have monie : which when I 
had once fingred, according to my condi- 
tion I sought to hoord up some against a 
rainie day ; esteeming that it was no having 
unlesse a man had ever somewhat besides 
his ordinarie expenses in possession: and 
that a man should not trust that good 
which he must live in hope to receive ; and 
that, be his hopes never so likely, hee may 
many wayes be prevented. For, I would 
sa^ unto my selfe ; what if I should be sur- 
prised by this chance or that accident? 
What should I doe then ? And in pursuit 
Of these vaine and vicious imaginations, I 
endeavour by hooke or crooke, and by wile 
or wit, to provide by this superfluous sparing 
for all inconveniences that might happen : 
And I could answer liim that would alleage 
the number of inconveniences to be over 
inflnit; which if they followed not all men, 
they accompanied some, and haply the 

f reatest number. An apprehension which 
did not passe without some painfull care. 
I kept the matter secret, and I (that dare say 
so much of myself) would never speakc of 
my money but falsly ; as others doe, who 
being rich, would seeme to be poore, or 
being poore, would appeare rich : and 
dispense with their conscience, never to 
witnesse sincerely what they arc worth. 
Oh ridiculous and shamefull prudence. 
Did I travel! any where ? me thought I was 
never sufficiently provided ; and the more 1 
had laden my selfe with coine, the more I 
had also burdened my selfe with feare : 
sometimes of my wayes-safetie, othertimes 
of their trust that had the charge of niy 
Sumpters and baggage, whereof as some 
others that I know, me thought I was 
never throughly assured, except it were 
still in my sight. Left I my keyes or my 
purse behind me ? how many suspitions and 
thomie imaginations, and which is worse, 
incommunicable, did uncessantly haunt me? 
My minde was ever on my halfepenney ; my 
thoughts ever that way. The summe beinj 
rightly cast, there is ever more paine in 
keeping than in getting of monie. If 1 did 
not altogether so much as I say, 1 at the 
least endeavoured to doe it. Of comrno- 
ditie t had little or nothing. To have more 
meanes of expences, is ever to have increase 
of sorrow. For (as said Bion) The hairie 
mnn doth grieve as much as the bald, if he 
have his haire pulled out.” And after you 
are once accustomed, and have fixed your 
thoughts upon a heape of monie, it is no 
longer at your service ; you dare not 
dinunishit ; it is a building which, if you 
touch or take part from it, you will 
thiuke it will all fml. Necessitfe must first 
pinch you by the throat, and touch you 


neerc, before you will lay hands on it* And 
1 should sooner pawne my clothes, or sell 
my horse, with lesse care and compulsion, 
than make a breach into that bdoved purse 
which 1 kept in store. But the danger was 
that a man can hardly prefix any certaine 
limits unto his desire (they are hard to be 
found in things a man deemeth good) and 
continue at one stay in sparing ; A man 
shall ever encrease this heape, and augment 
it from one number to anotlier ; yea so long 
till he basely and niggardly deprive himselfe 
of the enjoying of his owne goods, and 
wholly fix on the safe keeping of them, and 
never use them. According to this kinde of 
usage, those are the richest people of the 
world that have the charge of keeping the 
gates and walles of a rich Cittie. Every 
monied man is covetous, according to mine 
opinion. Plato marshal letli this humane or 
corporall goods; health, beaut ie, strength, 
riches : And riches (saith he) are not blind, 
but cleere-seeing, if they be illuminated by 
wisdomc. Dionysius the younger plaid a 
notable part; who being advertised that 
one of his Siracusans had hidden a certaine 
treasure under the ground, commanded him 
to bnng it unto him, which he did, reserv- 
ing secretly one part of it unto himselfe, 
with which he removed his dwelling unto 
another Citie, where having lost the humor 
of hoarding up of treasure, began to live a 
spending and riotous kinde of life : which 
Dionysius hearing, commanded the re- 
mainder of his treasure, and which he had 
taken from him, to be restored unto him ; 
saying, that ‘ ‘ sithence he had learned how 
to make use of it, hee did most willingly 
redeliver the same unto him." I was some 
yeares of the same humour : I wot not what 
good Demon did most profitably remove me 
from it, like to the Siracusan, and made me 
to neglect my sparing. The pleasure I 
apprehended of a farre and chargeable 
journey, having overthrowne this foolish 
imagination in me ; From which I am 
falue into a third kinde of life (I speake 
what I thinke of it) assuredly much more 
pleasing and formall : which is, that I 
measure my garment according to my cloth, 
and let my expenses goe together with my 
comming in ; sometimes the one. othcr- 
whilst the other exceeds : But tncy arc 
never farre asunder. I live from hand to 
mouth, from day to day, and have 1 but to 
supply my present and ordinarie needs. 1 
am satisfied ; As for extraordinarie wants, 
all the provisions of the world will not 
suffice them. Add it is folly to expect that 
fortune will ever sufficiently arme us against 
herselfe. It is with our owae weapons 
that we must combat her. Castmll 
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armes will betray us, when nve shall 
have most need of them. If I ' lay up 
anything, it is for the hope of some im- 
pioyment at hand, and not to purchase 
lands, whereof 1 have no need, but pleasure 
and delight. Non esse cupidum. pecunia 
esi : non else emacem, vectigal est:^ “It is 
currant coine not to be covetous : it is a 
thriftie income not to be still buying." I 
am neither possessed with feare that my 
goods shall faile me, nor with desire that 
they should encrease and multiply. Di~ 
vitiarum fructus est in copia : Copiam 
declarat saiietas “ The fniit of riches is in 
plentie : satietie content with enough, ap- 
proves that plentie." And 1 singularly 
gratifie my selfe this correction came upon 
me in an age naturally inclined to covetous- 
nesse, and that I am free from that folly so 
common and peculiar to old men , and the 
most ridiculous of all humane follies. Feraulez 
who had passed through both fortunes, and 
found that encrease of goods was no acerease 
of appetite to drinke, to eat, to sleepe, or to 
embrace his wife ; and who on the other 
side felt heavily on his shoulders the im- 
portunitie of ordering and directing his 
Oeconomicall affaires, as it doth on mine, 
determined with himselfeto content a poore 
young man, his faithfull friend, greedily 
gaping after riches, and frankly made him 
a present donation of all his great and ex- 
cessive riches ; as also of those he was 
likely everie day to get by the liberalitic 
and bountff' nf his good master Cyrus and 
by warre ; always provided liec should under- 
t^e to entertaine and hnde him, honestly 
and in good sort, as his guest and friend. 
In which estate they lived afterward most 
happily, and mutually content with the 
change of their condition. 

Loe heare a part I could willingly find 
in my heart to imitate. And I much com- 
mend the fortune of an old prelate, whom I 
see to have so clearly given over his purse, 
his receits, and his expenses, now to one of 
his chosen servants, and now to another, that 
he hath lived many yeares as ignorant of 
his household affaires as any stranger. 
The confidence in others honesty is no 
light testimonie of ones owne integritie : 
therefore doth God willingly favour it. 
And for his regard, I see no household 
order, neither more worthily directed, nor 
more constantly managed than his. Happy 
is that man that hath so proportionably 
directed his estate, as his riches may dis- 
charge and supply the same, without care 
or encombrance to himselfe ; and that 
neUher their cdnsultation or meetings may 

1 Cic. Paradox, vi. c. 3. • Ibid. c. a. 


in any sort interrupt other affaires, or dis- 
turbe other occupations, which followetb, 
more convenient, more quiet, and better 
agreeing with his heart. Therefore doUi 
ease and indigencie depend from eveiy 
mans ownc opinion : and wealth and riches, 
no more than glorie or health, have either 
more preheminence or pleasure, than he 
who possesseth them, lendeth them. Every 
man is either W'cll or ill, according as he 
, findes himselfe. Not he whom another 
I thinkes content, but he is content indeed 
that thinkes lie is so himselfe : And only in 
that, opinion giveth it selfe essence and 
veritie. Fortune doth us neither good nor 
ill : She only offereth us the seed and matter 
of it, which our minde, more poWerfull than 
she, turneth and applieth as best it pleaseth; 
as the eflicient cause and mistris of condi- 
tion, wliether happy or unhappy. Exter- 
nalJ accessions take both favor and colour 
from the internall constitution : As garments 
doe not warme us by their heat, but by ours, 
which they are fit to cover and nourish : he 
that with clothes should cover a cold body, 
should draw the very same service from 
them by cold. So is snow and yce kept in 
summer. Verily as unto an idle and lazic 
body, study is but a torment ; abstinence 
from wine to a drunkard is a vexation; 
frugalitie is a harts sorrow to the luxurious ; 
and exercise molesteth an effeminate body : 
so is it of all things else. Things are not 
of themselves so irksome nor so hard, but 
our basenes and weaknesse maketh them 
' such. To judge of high and great matters, 
’ a high and great minde is required ; other- 
wise we attribute that vice unto them which 
indeed is ours. A straight oare, being 
under water seemeth to be crooked. It is 
no matter to see a thing, but the matter is 
, how a man doth see the same. Well, of so 
i many discourses, which diversly perswade 
I men to contemne death and jDatfently to en- 
' dure paine, why shall we not tinde some one 
to make for our purpose ; And of so severall 
and many kinds of imaginations, that have 
perswaded the same unto others, why doth 
not every man apply one unto himselfe, that 
is most agreeing with his humor ; If be can- 
not digest a strong and abstersive drug, for 
to remove his evill, let him at least t^e a 
lenitive pill to ease the same. Opinio est 
qutEdam effoeminata. ac levis : nec in doldre 
magis, qvam cadem in voluptaie: qua, 
quuni Uquescimus Jtuimusque mollitia, 
apis acuUum sine clamore f^re non pos- 
sumus . — Totum in eoest, ut HH imperes : t 
There is a certaine effeminate and light 
opinion, and that no more in sorrow than it 

1 Cic. Tnsc. Qu. U ij. c. 
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is in pleasure, whereby Mhen we welt and 
run over in daimie tendemes, wa cannot 
abide to be stung of , a bee, but must tore 
and crie out. This is the total summe of 
all, that you be master of your selfe. * * More- 
over, a man doth not escape from Phflo- 
Sophy by making the sharpnes of paines 
and numanc weaknesse to prevaile so far 
beyond measur: for she is compelled to 
east her selfe over againe unto these in- 
vincible replications, If it be bad to live in 
necessitie, at least there is no necessitie to 
live in necessitie. No man is long time ill 
but by his owne fault. He that liath not 
the heart to endure neither life nor death, 
and that will neither resist nor run awaA', 
wliat shall a man doc to him ? 


CHAPTER XLI. 

That a A fan ihould not communicate h is 
Giorie, 

O F all the follies of the world, the most 
universall, and of most men received, 
is the care of reputation and study 
of glorie, to which we are so wedded that 
we neglect and cast-off riches, friends, 
repose, life and health (goods eifectuall and 
suDStantiall)t to follow that vaine image, and 
idlie-simple voice, which hath neither body 
nor hold-fast. 

ZsCk/ama, cKinvagkisee a. nn dolce suono 
Git superii moriali^ ti par si bella^ 

E un echo, ^ sogtu, anti d'nn sogno 7tn ombra, 
CA*ad ogni vento si dilegva c sgonibraA 
Fame that enveagfs high aspiring men 
With her harmonioui sound, and seemes so faire. 
An Eccho is, a dreame, dreames shadow rather, 
Which flies and fleets as any windc doth gather. 

And of mens unreasonable humours, it 
scemeth that the best philosophers doe 
most slowly and more unwillingly cleare 
themselves of this than of another : it is 
the most peevish, the most froward, and the 
most bpinative. Quia etiam bene profici'- 
enies 0 Himos tentare non cessat “ Because 
it ceaseth not to tem^ even those Mindes 
that profit be$t.‘’ Thtre are not many 
whereof reason doth so evidently condemne 
the vanftte, but 4 >5 so deeply rooted in us. 
^ 1 wot not whether any man could ever 
.clearely discharge hiWselfg of it. When 
you have alleaged.s^l the Reasons you can, 
Jrtd beleeved all to disavpw and reject 
ner, produceth^ Ctmtratie to your dis- 
tcouis^^ so intestine inclination^ that you 

t Ta$$> Cier, cam xiv. st 63. « • 

• Aucusfw. De Civ. 1 . v. t. 14: 


have small hold against her. For (as 
Cicero saith), "Even those that.appu^e 
her, will nevertbelesse have the bookes they 
write agmnst her to beam their names 
upon their fronts, endeavoring to make 
themselves glorious by despising of glorie.“ 
All other things fall within the compasse of 
commerce : we lend our goods, we employ 
our lives, if our friends stand in need of 
us : But seldome shall wc see a man com-^ 
municate his honour, share his reputation, 
and impart hi|glorie unto others. Catulus 
Luctatius in the warres against the Cymbres, 
having done the utmost of his endeavours 
I to stay his soiildiers that fled before their 
enemies, put himselfe amongst the run- 
awaies, and dissembled to bee a coward, 
that so they might rather seeme to follow 
I their Captaine than flie from the encmie : 

I This was a neglecting and leaving off his 
; reputation, to conceale the shame and re- 
I proach of other. When Charles the fifth 
passed into Provence, the yearc a thousand 
five hundred thirtie seven, some are of 
opinion that Anthony de Leva, seeing the 
Emperor his master resolutely obstinate to 
undertake that voyage, and deeming it 
wonderfully glorious, maintained never- 
thelesse the contraric, and discounsclled 
him from it, to the end all the honour and 
glorie of this counsell might be attributed 
unto his Master; and that it might be 
said, his good advice and foresight to have 
bcenc such, that contrarie to all mens 
opinions, he had achieved so glorious an 
enterprise : Which was, to honour and 
magnific him at his owne charges. The 
Thracian Ambassadors comforting Arch ileo- 
nida, the mother of Brasidas, for the death 
of her son, and highly e.\toIling and com- 
; mending him, said he had not left his 
j equall behind him. She refused this private 
I commendation and particular praise, assign- 
I ing it to the publike stale. "Doe not tell me < 
' that (quoth she), for I knowe the Cittie of 
Sparta hath many greater and more valiant 
Citizens than he "was. "At the battcll of 
Crecy, Edward the blacke Prince of Wales, 
being yet very young, had the leading of the 
vaiit-gard : The greatest and chiefe violence 
of the fight was in his quarter : llie Lords 
and Captains that accompanied him, i)er- 
cciving the great danger, sent unto King 
Edward, the Princes Father, to come and 
help them : which when he heard, he 
enquired what plight his sonne was in, 
and how he did, and hearing that he was 
living and on hoi^-backe, "I should 
(quoth he) offer him great Wrong to goe 
now, and deprive him of the honour of 
this combats victorie, which he already hath 
so long sustained ; what danger •oever there 
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bein it, it shall wholly be his and would 
neither go nor Send unto him: knowing 
that if he had goae or sent, it would have 
beene said that without his ayd all had 
beene lost, and that the advant^e of this 
exploit would have beene aseribed unto 
him. Semper enim quod postremum ad- 
fecium est, id rem totam videtur iraxisse;^ 
"For evermore that which was last added, 
seemes to have drawne on the whole matter.'’ 
In Rome many thought, and it was com- 
monly spoken, that the chiefest glorious 
deeds of Scipio were paftly due unto 
Laeiius, who notwithstanding did ever ad- 
vance the greatnesse, further the gloric, 1 
and secorid the renownc of Scipio, without | 
any respect of his ownc. And Theopompus ! 
King of Sparta, to one who told him that j 
the common-wealth should subsist and con- 
tinue still, forsomuch as he could command 
so well : " No," said he, "it is rather be- 
cause the people know so well how to obey." I 
As the women who succeeded in the Peere- 
domes of France had (notwithstanding 
their sex) right to assist and privilege to 
plead in cases appertaining to the jurisdic- 
tions of Pceres : so the Ecclesiasticall 
Pccrcs, notwithstanding their profession 
and function, wei*c bound to assist our 
Kings in their warres, not only with their 
friends, servants, and tenants, but in their 
owne person. The Bishoj) of Beauvais, 
being with Philip Augustus in the bat tell of 
Bovines, did very couragiouslytake part with 
him in the effect : but thought hec should 
not be partaker of the fruit and glorieof that 
bludy and violent exercise, lie overcame 
and forced that day many of the enemies to 
yeeld whom he delivered unto the first 
gentleman lice met withall to rifle, to take 
them prisoners, or at their pleasure to dis- 
pose of them. Which he also did with 
Wiliam Earle of Salisbury, whom he de- 
livered unto the Lord John of Nesle with a 
semblable subtletie of conscience unto this 
other. He desired to fell and strike downe a 
man, but not to wound or imrt him, and 
therefore never fought but with a great club. 
A man in my time being accused to the 
King to have laid violent hands upon a 
priest, denied it very stoutly, forsomuch as 
he had only thumped and trampled him 
with his feet. 


I Tit. Liv. l. xxvii. c. 45. 


CHAPTER XLIL 

0 / the Inequalitie that is hehueene us, 

P LUTARKE saith in some place, 
that "he Andes no such grent dift'er- 
ence betweene beast and beast, irs 
he findeth diversitie betweene man and 
man." He speaketh of the sufficience of 
the minde and of internail qualities. 
Verily P^nd Epaminondas so farre, (tak- 
ing him as I suppose him) from ^mc that 
I know (I meane capable of common sense) 
as I could finde in my heart to endeare upon 
Plutarke, and say there is more difference 
betweene such and such a man than there is 
diversitie betweene such a man and such a 
beast. 

vir viro quid preestat / I 
O Sir, how much Iiath one, 

Another man out-gone f 

And that there be so many degrees of 
spirits as there are steps betweene heaven 
and earth and as innumerable. But con- 
cerning the estimation of men, it is marvell 
that, except our selves, no one thing is 
(5»teemed but for its proper qualities. We 
commend a horse because he is strong and 
nimble, 

- volttcrem 

Sic laudamus equum,/acili cut plitrima palma 
Fet-vet, et exultat rauco victoria circo,* 

We praise the horse, that beares most bells with 
flying, 

I And triumphs most in races hoarse with crying, 

; and not for his furniture : a greyhound for 
his swiftnesse, not for his collar : a hawke 
for her wing, not for her cranes, or bells. 
Why do we not likewise esteeme a man for 
that which is his owne? He hath a goodly 
traine of men following him, a stately 
pallace to dwell in, so great credit amongst 
men, and so much rent comming in, Alas, 
all that is about him and not in hipi. No 
man will buy a pig in a poke. If you 
cheapen a horse, you will take his saddle 
and clothes from him, you will see him bare 
and abroad : or if he be covered as in old 
times they wont to present tbeni unto 
Princes to be sold, it is only his k^t neces- 
sarie parts, lest )rou should atnniuse your 
selfe to consider his colour or breadth of his 
crupper ; but chiefly to vi^w his legs, his 
head, his eyes, and his foot, which are the 
most remarkable parts, afld aboVt all to be 
considered and requited in him* 


I Tak. Phor, act v, sc. 3. 
JuvENv .S*<rr./riii, 57. 
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Kegibus hie mas esi, uhi equos fnercaMiur, 
opertes 

TnspicittnU ne sifacies^ ut s<ppe^ decora 
Mollifvlta pede est, emptorem inducat 
hiantem^ 

Quod pulchne dunes, breve quod caput, ardua 
ccri^LxX 

This is Kings manner, when they horses buy, 
J’hey see them bare, lest if, as oft we try, 

Faire face have soft hoofes, gull’d the buyer be* 
They buttockes round, short head, high crest 
may see. 

When you will esleeme a man, why 
should you survey him all wrapt and en- 
velloped? He then but shevveth us those 
parts which are no whit his ownc, and 
hideth those from us Iw which alone his 
worth is to be judged, it is the goodnesse 
of the sword you seeke after, and not the 
worth of the scabbard ; for which per- 
adventure you would not give a farthing if 
it want his lyning. A man should be 
judged by himselfe, and not by his comple- 
ments. And as an Ancient saith very 
pleasantly : Doe you know wherefore you 
esteeme him tall ? You account the height 
of his pattens. The base is no part of his 
stature: measure him without his stilts. 
Let him lay aside his riches and extemall 
honours, and shew himselfe in his shirt. 
Hath he a body proper to his functions, 
sound and cheerefull^? What niinde hath 
ihe? Is it faire, capable and unpolluted, 
and happily provided with all her neces- 
Wrie parts? Is shee rich of her owne or of 
others goods? Hath fortune nothing of 
‘^ers to survey therein? If broad-waking 
,ihe wil looke upon a naked sword : if shee 
iare not which way her life goeth from her, 
j|trhether by the mouth or by the throat, 
^whether it be setled, equable, and con- 
Vnted. It is that a man must see and 
Consider, and thereby judge the extreme 
differences that are betweene us. Is he 

' ' ■■ sapUfts, sibique imperiosus. 

Quern neque pauperUs, ueque mors, neque 
vincula ierreni^ 

Responsare cupidimbus, contemners honores 
Fortis, et in seipsoiotus teres aique rotundus, 
Rxiemi ne quid vaUat per Ueve morari. 

In quern manca ruit semper fortuna ? * 

A wise man, of himselfe commander high, 
Whom want, nor death, nor bands can terrihe, 
Resolv’d t’alTront desires, honors to scorne. 

All in himselfe, close, round and neatly-borne, 
i As nothing outward on his smooth can stay, 

% Gainst whom still fortune makes a lame assay. 


I 

mch a man is live hundred degrees beyond 
^dngdomes and {principalities : himselfe is a 
kingdome unto himselfe. 

I HokA.I S at, 

• /A 1. U. Sat, vii. 83. 


Sapiens pol ipseji^iitforiunam sibiP 
Trust me, who bcares a wise mans name. 

His fortune to himselfe may frame. 

What is there else for him to wish for ? 

- nSnne videntus 

XU aliud sibi naturam latrare, nisi ui quoi 

Corpore sejuncius dolor absit, mente fruatur 

Incutido sensu, cura semotus metnqueV^ 

See we not nature nothing else doth barke 
Unto hcr-selfc, but he, who^e bodies barke 
Is free^ from palnes-touch, should his miude 
enjoy, 

Remo^r’d from care and fcarc, with sense of joy ? 

Compare unto him the vulgar troupes of 
our men, stupid, base, servile, wavering, 
and continually floting on the tempestuous 
ocean of divers p^issions which tosse and 
retosse the same, wholy depending of 
others. There is more difference than is 
betweene heaven and earth, and yet such is 
the blindnesse of our custome that we niake 
little or no account of it. Whereas, if we 
consider a cottager and a king, a noble and 
a handy-crafts man, a magistrate and a 
private man, a rich man and a poore, an 
extreme disparitie doth immediately present 
^ it selfe unto our eies, which, as a man may 
I say, differ in nothing but in their clothes. 
I In Thrace, the King was after a pleasant 
I manner distinguished from his people, and 
I which was much endeared. He had a 
I religion apart : a God sevcrall unto himselfe, 
j whom his subjects might no waies adore. 

It was Mercuric : and he disdained their 
! gods, which were Mars, Bacchus, and 
' Diana ; yet are they but pictures which 
make no essential dissemblance. For, as 
enterlude-plaiers, you shal now see them on 
the stage play a King, an Emperor, or a 
Duke, but they are no sooner off the stage 
but they are b^e rascals, vagabond abjects, 
and portcrly hirelings, which is their naturall 
and originall condition. Even so the Em- 
peror wliosc glorious pomp doth so dazzle 
you in publike : 

Scilicet et grandes virtdi cum luce sntaragdi 
A uro includuHtur, teriturque Thalassina vestis 
Assidue, et Vetter is sudorem exercita potat? 
Great emeralds with their grass-greene light in 
gold 

Arc clos’d, nor long can marriage linnen hold, 
But worne with use and heat 

of Vcneric drinks the sweat : 

View him behinde the curtainr, and you 
see but an ordinarie man, and peradventurc 
more vile and more sedy than the least 
of his sulqects. IIU insitus introrsum est; 
istius bracteata fceHcUds est .* * “ One is in- 
wardly liappy : anothers felicitie is plated 


1 Plau. Trin, act ii. sc. s. 
» Luca. 1. tv. . 


* Luca. 1. ii. i6, 

♦ •*«». £pist» cxv 
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and §ttUt-ovcr.” Cowardise, irresdution» 
ambition, spi^t, anger, and envie, move 
and worke in him as in another : 

emmgassm^ negue consularU 
Summovit iicior tnisen/s iutnuiitts 
MentiSt etcnras laqueata circum 
Tecta velantes ; 1 

Nor treasurei, nor Maires ofQcerii remove 
The miserable tumults of the minde. 

Or cares that lie about, or flie above 
Their high rooft houses with huge beames 
comibinde. 

And feare, and care, and suspect haunt 
and follow him, even in the middest of his 
armed troupes. 

JUi veraaue mett/s hominum^ euraque sequaces^ 
Nec fPteiUHnt sonitus artnorumt nec fera ieia, 
Aadactergue inter reges» renonque patentes 
VersantuTt neque fnlgorem revereniur ah 
Indeed mens slilhattending cares and feare, 

Nor armor's clashing, nor herce weapons feure. 
With Kings converse they boldly, and Kings 
l^eres, 

Fbaring no lightning that from gold appeares. 

Doth the ague, the megrim, or the gout 
spare him more than us? When age sliall 
once seize on his slioulders, can then the 
tall yeomen of his guard discharge him of 
it? When the terror of ruthless-balefull 
death shall assaile him. can he be comforted 
by the assistance of the gentlemen of his 
chamber? If he chance to be jealous or 
capricious, will our lowting curtzies, or 
putting off of hatts, bring him in tune 
againe? His bedstead enchased all with 
gold and pearles hath no vertue to allay the 
pinching pangues of the choUcke. 

I/ee calidee citius decedunt corpora /ebres, 
TejetHibus si in ^icturis ostroque rtibcnii 
iaeteris,quiifn si plebeia in vests cuhandutu est? 
Feaversno sooner from thy body flic 
If thou on arras or red scarlet lie 
Ibssing, than if thou rest 
On coverlets home-dresl. 

The flatterers of Alexander the great 
made him beleeve that he was the sonne 
of lupiter ; but being one day fore-hurt, 
and seeing the bloud gush out of his 
wounds: "And what thinke you of this? 
(said he unto them). Is not this bloud of a 
lively red hew, and meerly humane ? Me- 
thinkes it is not of that temper which 
Homer faineth to trill from the gods 
wounds.** Hermodorus the Poet made 
certaine verses in honour of Antigonus, 
In :wbich he called him the sonne of 
Phmiis; to whom he replied: "My 
tHhhd» .he that emptieth my dose-sto^e 
kddwiwh well there is no such matter/* 

I Hoa. I ih dd, xvi,^. * Lvcret. 1. li. 4d. 


He is but a man at all assaies : And if of 
himselfe he be a man ill-bome, the Empire 
of the whole world cannot restore him, 

. .. i n m p uelUe 

Hum rapianU qukquideaicaverift hie tvsaJiaV 
Wenches must ravish him, what ev^ he 
Shall tread upon, eftsoones a rose must he. 

What of that? If he beof agrose, stuptde,. 
and senseles minde : voluptuousnesse and 
good fortune it selfe, are not perceived 
without vigor, wit and livelinesses 

Hac perittde sunt^ ui iUius animus qui 
ea ^ossidetf 

Qui uii scits ei bona, iUi qui non utitur 
recie^ mataP 

These things are such, as the possessors minde, 
(jood, if well us‘d ; if ill, them ill we flnde. 

Whatsoever the goods of fortune are, a 
man must have a proper sense to favour 
them ; It is the enjoying, and not the 
possessing of them, that makes us happy. 

Nott dotnus et jundus, non arts acervm it auri, 
yKgrvto domini deduxit cofpore/ehreSt 
I Non aninto euros ; valeat possessor opprieft 
Out cotn^ortatis rebus bene cog^itat uti, 

Qui cupit, aut^metuitf juvat tiium sic domus 
aut nv, 

Ut lippum picta tabula ^ fomenia podagramP 
Not house and land, and heapes of coine and 
gold 

Rid agues, which their sickc Ix>rds body bold, ^ 

Or cares from minde: th* owner must be in 
health, 

That well doth thinke to use his hoarded wealth. | 
Him tliat desires or feares, house, goods delight 
I As foments doe the gout, pictures sore-sight. 

He is a foole, his taste is wallowish and 
distracted, he enjoyeth it no more than one 
I that hath a great cold doth the sweetnesse 
: of Grceke wine, or a horse the riches of a 
I costly faired furniture, wherewith he is 
trapped. Even as Plato sai^, "That 
health, bcautie,, strength, riches, and all 
things else he calleth good, are dually as 
ill to the unjust as good to the Just ; and 
the evil contrariwise." And then, where 
the body and the soulo are in ill plight, 
what need these extepHU commodities? 
seeing the least pricke of a needle and 
passion of the mind is able to deprive us of 
the pleasure of the worlds Monarchy. The 
first flt of an ague, or the first gird that the 
gout gave him, what avails i^oodly titles 
of Majesty? 

Totus et asgenio conjfatus, itofuq it aur$ i 4 
All made of riWer. fliie. 

All gold pure frbui the mine > , _ 

I Pans. Sat. iu I 30. 

’ Tax. Hekut. act 1. sc^ 

* Hd». I. i. S^t. iu 47. 

♦ Tibul. i. £yVvii, 71. . 
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Doth he not forthwith lose the remembrance 
of his pAllaees and states ? If he bo angne 
or vexed, can^ his principalitie keepe him 
from , blushing, from growing pale, from 
gnashing his teeth like a B^tam? Now 
if it be a man of worth, and well borne, his 
royaltieand his glorious titles will add but 
littlp junto his good fortune. 


iias, nil 
.1 


Si vtHiri si iateri esi, ^dibusqve - 
Draitirg resales Mdere majus^ 

If it be well with belly, feet, and rides, 

A Kings estate no greater good provides. 

He seeth they are but illusions and vain 
deceits. He may haply be of King Seleucus 
his advice : “That he who fore-knew the 
weight of a sceptre, should he hndc it lying 
on the ground, he would not daigne to take 
it pp.*’ This he said by reason of the 
weightie, irksome and painfull charges 
that are incident unto a good King. 
I'niely, it is no small matter to govern 
others, since so many crosses and difiiculties 
offer themselves, if we will govern ourselves 
well. Touching commanding of others, 
which in shew seemeth to be so sweet, 
considering the imbecillitie of mans judge- 
ment, and the difiicultie of choice in new 
and dodbtful things : I am confidently of 
this opinion, that it is much more casie 
and plausible to follow than to guide : .and 
that it is a great selling of the minde 
to be tied but to one beaten-path, and to 
answer but for himselfe. 

Vt satiUs tmUto jam sity jarere quietuntt 
Quhm regif-e imperio res velle? 

Much better "tis in quiet to obey, 

Than to desire with Kings-power all to sw'ay. 

Seeing Cyrus said, “ That it belongs not 
io a man to command that is not of more 
worth than those whom he commandeth.” 
But King Hieron in Xenophon addeth 
moreover, “ That in truly enjoying of camall 
sensualfiies, they are of much worse con- 
dition than private men ; forashiuch as 
case and facilitie depriveth them 6f that 
sowre-sweet tickling which we finde in 
them. 

PiH/fuis amor nh ique joUnSy in icediu nobis 

Vertitur, ot stqma^ dulcis ut esca nocet.^ 

Fat ovcr-powerfull love doth loathsome grow. 

As fulsome sweet-meats stomackes overthrow. 

Thinke wee that high-minded men take 
great pleasure in musicke? I'he satietie 
thereof makes it rather tedious unto them. 
Feasts, ^banquets, revels, dancings, masks 
aud tumeys, rejoyce them that but seldome 
see them, and that have much desired to see 
them : the taste of which b^mmeth cloy- 

I Hos, 1. i. Spitt xii. 5; * Cuc/I. V. 1137. 

» Ovid. Amor, u, El, xix, 35, 


some and unpleasiug to those that daily see 
and ordinarily have them : Nor doe ladies 
tickle those that at pleasure aiid without 
^ suspect may be glutted with them. He 
I that cannot stay till he be thirsty, caii take 
no pleasure in drinking. Knterludes and 
commedies rejoyce and make us merry, but 
I to players they' are tedious and tastelesse. 
Which to prove, we see it is a delight for 
Princes, and a recreation for them, some- 
j times to disguise themselves, and to take 
upon them a base and popular kinde of 
j life. 

Pleruntque ^rafee principibus vices, 
Mundu'qnc parvo sub lare panpemm 
Ca'HCP sine auleeis etosiro, 

Sollicitam explintere /rvntem\ 

Princes doe commonly like entcichangc. 

And cleanely meales where poorcmicn pooiely 
house, 

Without ail tapistric or carpets strange, 
Unwrinklcd liave their care-knit, thought-bent 
browes. 

Nothing doth sooner bi*eed .a distaste or 
satietie than plentic. What longing lust 
would not bee alaid to see three hundred 
^ women at his dispose and pleasure, as hath 
' the Grand Turke in his Seraille? Aad what 
a desire and shesv of hawking had he re- 
i served to himselfe from his ancestors, that 
never went abroad without seven thousand 
falkiuTs at least ? Besides which, I thinke, 
the luster of greatnesse brings no small in- 
commoditics to the enjoying of sweeter 
pleasures ; they lie too open and are too 
much in siglrt. And I wot not why a man 
should longer desire them to conccale or 
hide their fault ; for what in us is indiscre- 
tion the people judgeth to be tyrannic, con- 
tempt, and disdaine of Tlie laws in them : 
And besides the ready inclination unto vice, 
it seemeth they also adde unto it the plea- 
sure of gourraandizing, and to prostrate 
piiblicke observances under their feet. 
Verily Plato in his Gorgias defiiieth him 
to be a tyrant that in a Citie hath leave and 
pow'er to' do whatever he list. And there- 
fore often the shew and publication of their 
vice hurteth more than the sinne it sclfe. 
Every man feareth to be spied and con- 
trolled ; which they are even in their coun- 
tenances and thoughts : all the people es- 
teeming to have right and interest to judge 
of them. And w ee see that blemishes grow 
either lesser or bigger according to the 
eminence and light of, the plac^ v^ere they 
are set, and that a mole or a Wart in ones 
forehead is more apmrently perceived than 
a scarre in another pmce. Ami that is the 
reason why Poets fame Jtipiters loves to 

1 Bog. 1. iil. Od. xxix. 13 , 
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have beene effected under other counte- 
Bances than his owne; and of so many 
amorous shifts and love practices they 
impute to him, there is but one (as farre as I 
remember) where he is to be seene in his 
greatnesse and majestic. But retume we to 
Hieron : he also relateth how many incom- 
modities he findeth in his royaltie. being so 
barred that he cannot at his libertie travell 
to goe whether he pleaseth, being as it were 
a prisoner within the limits of his country 
and that in all his actions he is encircled and 
hemd-in with an importunate and tedious 
multitude. Truely, to see our Princes all 
alone, sitting at their meat, beleagred 
round with so many talkers, whisperers, and 
gazing beholders, unknownc what they are 
or whence they come. I have often rather 
pitticd than envied them. King Alphonsus 
was wont to say, that “burthen-bearing 
asses were in that in farre better condition 
than Kings ; for their masters suffer them to 
feed at their ease, whereas Kingscannot ob- 
taine that privilege of their servants.” And 
it could never fall into my minde that it 
might be any speciall commoditie to the 
life of a man ot understanding to have a 
score of hnd-faults, pickc-than&, and con- 
trollers about his close-stoole, nor that the 
service of a man that hath a thousand pound 
renta yeare, or that hath taken Casal, or 
defended Sienna, is more commodious or 
acceptable to him than that of a sufficient 
and well-experienced groome. Princelike 
advantages are in a manner but imaginarie 
reheminences. Every degree of fortune 
ath some image of Principalitie. Caesar 
termeth all the Lords, which in his time 
had justice in France, to be Kinglets, or 
pettie Kings. And truly, except the name 
of Sire, we goe very farre with our Kings. 
Looke but in the Provinces remote and 
farre from the court : As for example, in 
Britanie, the attending traine, the flocking 
subjects, the number of officers, the many 
affaires, the diligent service, the obsequious 
ceremonies of a Lord, that liveth retired, 
and in his own house, brought up amongst 
his own servants, tenants, and followers : 
And note also the high pitch of his imagina- 
tions and humours, there is no greater 
royaltie can be seene : He heareth no more 
talke of his master than of the Persian 
King, and hapily but once a year: And 
knowes but some farre-stretcht and old 
kindred or pedigree, which his Secretarie 
Andes or kec^)^ upon some ancient record 
or ^dence, Verily our lawes are very free, 
and the burthen of soveraigntie doth scarsly 
oonc^finie a gentleman of France twice in 
his whole life. Essentiall and effectuall 
objection am<ffigst ns doth npt respect any 


but such as allure themselves unto it, and 
that affect to honour, and love to enrich 
themselves by such service : For he that 
can shrowd and retire himselfe in his owne 
home, and can manage and direct his house 
without sutes in lawe, or quarrel! with his 
neighbours, or domesticall encombrances, ^ 
is as free as the Duke of Venice. Paticos | 
strvitus, plures servitutem Unent:y- “ Ser- I 
vice holds few, but many hold service.” But 
above all things Hieron seemeth to com- ; 
plaine that he perceiveth himselfe deprived 
of all mutuall friendship, reciprocal! 
societie, and familiar conversation, wherein 
consisteth the most perfect and sweetest 
fruit of humane life. For, what undoubted 
testimonie of affection and good will can I 
expect or exact from him, that, will he or 
nill he, oweth me all he hath, all he can ? 
Can I make account of his humble speech, 
of his lowlowting curtzie, or of his courteous 
offers, since it lieth not in his power to re- 
fuse them me? The honour we receive 
of those which feare and stand in awe 
of us, is no true honour. Such respects 
are rather due to royaltie, to majestie, than 
to me. 

maximum hoc repti bonutn csi, 

Quod facta domitii cogitur populus sui 
Qutlm ferrCt tarn landare? 

This is chiefe good of Princes domination, 

Subjects are forc't their sov’raignes actes and 
fashions 

To beare with patience, passe with commend- ' 
ations. 

Doe I not see that both the bad and the 
good king are served alike ? That hee who 
is hated and he that is beloved are both 
courted alike? And the one as muchfawne 
upon as the other ? My predecessor wa 
served with the same appearances, and 
waited upon with the like ceremonies, and 
so shall my successor be. If my subjects 
offend me not, it is no testimonie of any good 
affection. Wherefore shall 1 take it in that 
sense, sithence they cannot, if they would ? 
No man followeth me for any friendship 
that is betweene him and me : inasmuch as 
no flrme friendship can be contracted where 
is so small relation, so slender correspon- 
dencie, and such disparitie. My high de- 
gree hath excluded me from the commerce 
of men. There is too great a^ inequalitie 
and distant disproportion. They follow for 
countenance and of custome, or rather my 
fortune than my selfe: hoping thereby to 
increase theirs. Whatsoever they say, all 
they doe unto me is but a glos^, and but 
dissimulation, their libertie being every 
where brracled and ebeoked by the great 

1 Sen. Epitt, s?. • Sen, Thpfsf» act U, t. 
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power I have over them. I see nothing 
about me but inscrutable liearts, hollow 
raindes, fained lookes, dissembled sj^eches, 
and counterfeit actions. His Courtiers one 
day commended Julian the Emperour for 
ministring of rights and doing of justice. 
** I should easily grow proud,” saith he, 

* * for these praises, if they came from such as 
durst either accuse or discommend my con- 
trary actions, should I commit atiy.” All 
the true commodities that Princes have are 
common unto them with men of meane 
fortune. It is for Gods to mount winged 
horses, and to feed on Ambrosia. They 
have no other sleepe, nor no other appetite 
than ours. Their steele is of no better tem- 
per than that wherewith we arme our selves. 
Their crowne, their diadem can neither hide 
them from the Sun, or shelter them from the 
raine. Hioclesian, that wore one, so much 
reverenced and so fortunate, did volun- 
tarily lesigne the same, to withdraw him- 
sclfe unto the pleasure of a private life ; but 
a while after, the urgent necessitie of pub- 
licke affaires requiring his presence, and 
that he should retume to re-assume his 
charge again, he answered those that soli- 
cited him unto it, “ You would never under- 
take to perswade me to that had you but 
scene the goodly rankes of trees which my 
selfe have plant<^ in mine Orchard, or the 
faire muske-melons I have set in my garden.” 
According to Anacharsis his opinion, “ The 
happiest estate of a well-ordered common- 
wealth should be, where all other things 
being equally common, precedencie should 
be measured and preferments suited accor- 
ding to vertue and desert, and the con - 1 
trarie according to vice.” At what time 
King Pirrhus undertooke to passe into 
Italy, Cyneas his wise and trustie counsellor, i 
goingabout to make him perceive the vanitic ! 
of his ambition, one day bespake him thus : 
*' My good sir,” said he, “to what end doe 
you prepare for so great an enterprise?” 
He answered suddenly, “ To make my selfe 
Lord of Italic. “ “ That done, what will you 
doe then?” replied Cyneas. “I will then 
passe,” said Pirrhus, “ into Gaule, and then 
into .^aine.” “And what afterwards?” 
‘*I will then invade Affrike, and subdue 
the same; and at last, when 1 shall have 
broujght all the world under my subjection, 

I will then. take my rest, and live contented 
at mine ease. ” * ' Now, for Gods sake, sir,” 
replied Cyneas, “tell me what hinders you 
thait you be not now, if so you please, in 
that estate ? Wherefore doe you not now 
place your selfe where you meane to aspire, 
and save so much danger, so many hazards, 
and so great troubles as you entefpose be- 
\i\'cenehoth?” , 


Nimifum quia nonhenf norat qu<t etiethahgndi 
Finis f et otnnino quoad crescat vera vo^tpias , » 
The cause forsooth, he knew not what should 
be the end 

Of having, nor how far true pleasure should 
extend. 

I will conclude and shut up this treatise 
with an ancient verse, which I singularly 
applaud and deeme fit to this purpose. 

Ji/o>vs cuique sui ^ngunt /oriuptamP 
Ev'ry mans nwnners and his mind. 

His fortune to him frame and find. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

Of Sumpiuarie Lawes, or Lawes for 
moderating of Expen res. 

T he manner wherev/ith our Lawes 
assay to moderate the foolish and 
I vaine expences of tablc-cheare and 

I apparell seemeth contrarie to its end. The 
i best course were to beget in men a contempt 
of gold and silk-wearing, as of vaine and 
unprofitable tilings, whereas we encrease 
their credit and price : a most indirect 
course to withdraw men from them. As, for 
example, to let none but Princes eat dainties, 
or weare velvets and clothes of Tissew, and 
; interdict the people to doe it, what is it but 
I to give reputation unto those things, and to 
I encrease their longing to use them ? Let 
I Kings boldly quit those badges of honour ; 
they have many other besides : Such exccsse 
is more excusable in other men than in 
Princes. We may, by the examples of divers 
Nations, learne sundrie better fashions to 
distinguish our selves and our degrees (which 
truly 1 esteeme requisit in an estate) without 
nourishing to that purpose this so manifest 
corruption and apparant inconvenience. It 
is strange how ciistome in these indifferent 
things doth easily encroach and suddenly 
establish the footing of her authoritie. We 
had scarce worne cloth one whole yeare at 
the Court, whnt time we mourned for our 
King Henrie the second, but certainly in 
every mans opinion all manner of silks were 
already become so vile and abject, that was 
any man scene to weare them he was pre- 
sently judged to be some countrie fellow or 
mechanicall man. Tliey were left only for 
Chynirgians and Physitians. And albeit 
most men were apparreled alike, yet were 
there other sufheient apparant distinctions 

1 Lucr. 1. V. 
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ot mens qualities. How soone doe plaine we should stand bare-headed, aloofe-off 
chamoy-jerkfns and greasiecanvase doublets from them, wheresoever they be; and as 
creepe into fashion and credit atnongst oUr about them, about many others : So many 
souljdiers if they lie in the field ? And the • petty-kmgs and . petty-pefty-kinglets have 
garishnesse, neatnesse, and riches of silken we now adayes ; And so of other like new- 
garments grow in contempt and scorne? tangled and vicious introductions; They 
Let Kings first begin to leave thef^e super- 1 shall soone be seenc to vanish and be left, 
fiuous expences, we shall all follow, and Although but superficial! faults, yet are 
within a moneth, without edicts, ordinances, they of evill presages. And we are warned 
proclamations, and . acts of Parliament, it that the foundation or maine summers of 
will be observed as a law. The statutes our houses faile and shrinke, when we see 
should speake contrarie, as thus : That no the quarters bend or wals to breake. Plato 
man or woman, of what qualitie soever, in his lawes thinkes there is no worse plague, 
shall, upon paine of great forfeitures, weare or more pernicious in his Citie.than to suffer 
any manner of silke, of scarlet, or any gold- ^ youth to have the rcines of libertie in her 
smiths worke, except only Enterlude-players, owne hand, to change in their attires, in 
Harlots, and Curtizans. With such an in- their gestures, dances, exercises, and songs, 
vention did Zeleucus wbilome correct tlie from one forme to another : And to remove 
corrupted manners of the Locrines. His their judgement, now to this, now to that 
ordinances were such : “Be it enacted that place ; following new-fangled devices, and 
no woman of free condition shall have any regarding their inventors : By which old 
more than one maid-servant to follow her custornes arc corrupted, and ancient institu- 
when she goeth abroad, except when she tions despised. In all things, except the 
shall be drunken ; And further, that she may wicked, mutation is to be feared ; yea, even 
not goe out of the Citie by night, nor weare the alteration of seasons, of winds, of livings, 
any Jewels of gold or precious stones about and of humours. And no lawes are in 
her,^ nor any gowne beset with gold-smiths perfect credit but those to which God hath 
worke or imbroiderie, except she be a given some ancient continuance : so that no 
publike-professed whore: and moreover, man know their of-spring, nor that ever they 
that except panders and bawds, it shall not were other than they are, 
be lawful! for any man to weare any gold- 1 
rings on his fingers, nor any rich garments, j 
as are such of cloth made in the Citie of i 
Miletum." So did he by these repro.achfuIl | 
exceptions ingeniously drive his Citizens j 

from vaine superfluities and pernicious] CHAPTER XLIV. 

dainties. It was a most profitable course, 

by honour and ambition to allure men unto 0/ Sleeping, 

their dutie and obedience. Our Kings have 

the power to addresse all these cxternall EASON doth appoint us ever to walke 
reformations. Their inclination serv'eth ^ in one path, but not al wales to keepe 

them as a law. Quieguid Prittcipes factunt, ! one place ; and that a wise man 

pracipert videvtur : “Whatsoever Princes should not permit humane passions to stray 
doe, that they seeme to command." The 1 from the right carrier ; he may (without pre- 
rest of France takes the modell of the court \ judice unto his dutie) also leave it unto them 
as a rule unto it sclfc to follow. I^t j either to hasten or to slow his pace, and not 
Courtiers first begin to leave off and loathe place himselfe in an immoveable and im- 
tbese filthy and apish breeches that so passible Colossus. Were vertue herselfe 
openly shew our secret parts : the bumbast- | corporeall and incarnate, I think her puls£ 
ing of long pease-cod-bellicd doublets, | would beat and worke stronger, inarching 
which makes us seeme so far from what we to an assault, than going to dinner : For it 
are, and which are so cumbersome to arme : is necessaric that she heat and move her- 
These long, effeminate, and dangling locks; selfe. I have therefore markt it as a rare 
That fend custome to kisse what we present thing to see great personages sometimes, 
to others, and in saluting of even in their weightiest enterprises and 
our friends (a ccrcmonie heretofore only due most important affaires, hold themselves so 
unto princes); And for a gentleman to come resolutely-assured in their state, flint tliey 
to place of respect, without his rapier doe not so much as breake their sleepe- for 
bjrmiinde, all unbraeed, all untrust, as if them. Alexander the Great, on the day 
he cme fxom hf^ close-stoole : And that appointed for that furiou^rbloudv battel 
agfumif oui* fon^thers manner, and the . against Darius, slept so soundly and so long 
particular libertie of our French noblVitie, j that morning, that Parmenion was fame t9 
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Aed. And touching experience, we some- 
times see it to favor the one and sometimes 
the other partie. The accident of Pirrhixs 
in the battell he had against the Consul! 
IwPvinus in Italie serveth us for both uses : 
For, by concealing himselfe under the 
armes of Demagacles, and arming him with 
his owne, indeed he saved his life, but was 
in great danger to fall into the other mis- 
chiefe, and lose the day. Alexander, Csesar, 
r.ucullus, loved (at what time they were to 
enter fight) to arme and attire themselves 
with the richest armes, and garish clothes 
they had, and of particular bright-shining 
colours. Agis, Agesilaus. and that great 
Gilippus, contrarie, would ever goe to 
warres meanely accoutred, and without any 
imperiall ornament. Among other re- 
proaches that great Pompey is charged] 
withall in the battell of Pharsalia, this is ' 
one special!, that he idlely lingred with his 
Armie, expecting whiit his enemie would 
attempt; forasmuch as that (I will here 
borrow the very words of Plutarke, which 
are of more consequence than mine) weak- 
neth the violence that running giveth the 
first blowes, and therewithal! removeth the 
charging of the Combatants one against 
another, which more than any other thing 
is wont to fill them with fury and impe- 
tuosity, when with vehemence they come to 
enter-shocke one another, augmenting their 
courage by the crie and running ; and in a 
manner alayeth and quaileth the licat of the 
Souldiers : Loe-here what he saitli concern- . 
ing this. But had Csesar lost, who might I 
not also have said, that contrariwise the 
strongest and firmest situatiem is that 
wherein a man keeps his stand without 
budging, and that who is settled in his 
march, closing, and against any time of 
need, sparing his strength in himselfe, hath 
a great advantage against him that is in 
motion and disordered, and that running 
hath already consumed part of his breath ? 
Morwver, that an armie being a body com- 
posed of so many several parts, it is impos- 
sible it should in such furie advance it selfe' 
with so just a match, and proportioned a 
motion, and not breakeanddis-ranke, or at 
least alter her ordinance, and that the 
nimblest he not grapling before his fellowes 
may helpe him* In that drearie battell of 
the two Pex^an brethren, Clcarchus the 
Laoedefiionlan. who commanded the 
Oimcms that foUowed, Cyrus his faction, 
led them fnine ^nd gently without any halt- 
making to their charges, but when he came 
within fifty of bis enemies be bad 
them wAh all sp^d to, pin utitdUrt.hoping 
bgr the aaptmesse of the distaHei^ manage 
their ord^ir and direct their S in the 


meane time giving them the advantage of 
the impetttositie, both for their bodies and 
for their shooting-armes. Others have 
ordered this doubt in their army after this 
manner : If your enemies headlong rOnupon 
you, stay for them and bouge not If they 
without stirring stay for you, run with furie 
upon them. 

In the passage which the Emperor Charles 
the fifth made into Provence, our King 
Francis the first stood a good while upon 
this choice ; whether it was best, by way of 
prevention, to go and meet with him in 
Italie, or to stay his comniing into France. 
And albeit he considered what an advantage 
it is for one to preserve his house from the 
troubles and mischiefes that warre brings 
with it, to the end that, possessing her whole 
strength, it may continually in all times of 
need store him with money, and supply him 
with all other helps ; and considering how 
the necessity of direfull warre doth daily 
enforce a Generali to make spoile of goods, 
and waste the Countrie, which cannot well 
be done in our owne goods and countrie : 
and that the countriman doth not as patiently 
indure this ravage at his friends hands as 
at his enemies, so as seditions may ensue 
amongst our owne factions, and troubles 
amongst our friends : That license to rob 
and spoile, which in his countrie may not 
be tolerated, is a gmat furtherance in a 
Souldier, and makes him the more willing to 
endure the miseries and toylings that follow 
warre : And what a hard mutter it is to keep 
the Souldier in office and heart, who hath no 
other hope of profit but his bare pay, and is 
so neere his wife, his children, his friends, 
and his home; 'J'hat he who laycth the 
cloth is ever put to the greatest charges : 
I'hat there is more pleasure in assailing than 
in defending ; And that the apprehension of 
a battell lost in our owne home and entrailes 
is so violent, that it may ctisily shake the 
whole frame and distemper the whole body, 
seeing there is no passion so contagious as 
that of feare, nor so easie apprehended and 
taken a-trust, or doth more furiously 
possesse all parts of man : And that the 
Cities or Townes, which have either heard 
the bustling noise of the tempest, or seenc 
the sparkles of this all-consuming fire at 
their gates, or have perhaps received their 
Captaines wounded, their Citizens pursued, 
and their Souldiers spoiled, And all out of 
breath, if they be not more than obstinately 
constant, it is a thousand to one if in that 
brunt of furie they doe not headlong cast 
themselves into some desperate resolution. 
Yet did he conclude and chuse this res^ve 
for the best : First to revoke his forces he 
had beyond the Mountaines m Italie^ and 
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so stay his enemies approaches. For he 
mighty on Uie contrarie part, imagine that 
being in his owne countne,and amidst good 
friends, he had the better, leasure to re-en- 
force hi$ decayed forces, and more oppor- 
tunitie to strengthen Townes, to inunite 
Castles, to store Rivers with all necessaries 
they wanted, and to keepe all passages 
at his devotion, w'hich done, all the wayes 
should be open for him, and might by them 
have all manner of victuals, money, and 
other habilements of warre brought him 
in safety, and without convoy : that he 
should have his subjects so much the more 
affectionate unto him, by how much nearer 
they should sec the danger t That having 
so many Cities, Townes, Holds, Castles, 
and Barres for hit securitie, he might at 
all times, according to opportunitie and 
advantage, appoint and give Law unto the 
tight : And if he were pleased to temjiorize, 
whilest he tooke his ease, kept his forces 
whole, and maintained himselfe in safetie, 
he might see his enemie consume and waste 
himselfe by the difficulties which daily must 
necessarily assault, environ, and combat him, 
as he who should be engaged in un enemie- 
couutrie and foe-land, where he should have 
nothing, nor meet with any thing, either 
before or behind him, or of any side, that 
did not offer him continuall warre : no way* 
nor meanes to refresh, to ease or give his 
armie elbow-roome, if any sieknesse or 
contagion should come amongst liis men ; 
nor shelter to lodge his hurt and maynied 
i^iouldiers ; where neither nionie, munition, 
nor victuals might come unto him, but 
at the swords point ; where he should never 
have leasure to take any rest or breath ; 
where be should have no knowledge of 
places, passages, woods, foords, rivers, or 
countric, that might defend him from 
ambuscados or surprises : And if he should 
unfortunately chance to lose a battell. no 
hope to save, or meanes to re-unitc the 
rehqties of his forces. And there want not 
exanmles to strengthen both sides. Scipio 
found it better for him to invade his enemies 
Gountrieof Affrica. than to defend his owne. 
and hght with him in Italic, where he was, 
wherein he had good successe. But contrari- 
wise, Hanniball in the same waiTe wrought 
his owne overthrow, by leaving the conquest 
of a forraine countrie for to goe and defend 
his owne. The Athenians having left the 
enemie in their owne land for to passe into 
had vcty ill successe, and were much 
cobttaried by foitune : whereas Agathocles,, 
Qf. Siraitfusa. prospered and was 
favmttd by hef« lirhat time he passed into 
AAHdl, stud the warre on foot in hl^ 
coiintrle.^ And we are accustomed to. 


say with some ||hew of reasc^n, that especially 
in matters of warre the events depend (for 
the greatest part) on fortune ; whic$ seldome 
will ^eeld. or never subject her sclfe unto 
our discourse or wisdome, as say these 
ensuing verses : 

male eonsultis ^eiium esit^twleufia 
Nec/oriuua^rvbat causas ieqniturque 
mercHtes : 

Sed vaga per CHHCtos nuih disermtine fertari 
Scilicet est aliud quod nos cogaique regalqtie 
Majus^ et in proprias ducat mortalia Icges^ 

’Tis best for ill .idvis'd, wisdome may fatic, 
Fortune proves not the cause that should 
prevailc. 

Cut iiere and there without respect doth saile, 
A higher power forsooth us over-drawes, 

And inortall states guides with immortall tawes. 

But if it be well takeq, it seemeth that 
our counsels and deliberations doe as much 
depend of her ; and that fortune doth also 
engage our discourses and consultations in 
her trouble and uncertaintie. " We re^on 
rashly, and discourse at random," saith 
'X'inieus in Plato : ‘ ‘ for even as We, so have 
our discourses great participation with the 
temeritie of hazard.' ’ 


CHAPlIiR XLVin. 

Of Steeds, called in French Destriers, 

B ehold, I am now become a Gra- 
marian, I, who never learnt tongue 
but by way of roat, and that yet 
know not what either Adjective. Conjunc- 
tive, or Ablative meaneth. As far as I 
remember, I have sometimes heaxd say. 
that the Romanes had certaine horses which 
they called Funales, or Dextrarios, which on 
the right hand were led by, as spare horses, 
to lake them fresh at any time df need : 
And thence it commeth that We call horses 
of service Destriers ; and our ancient Ro- 
manes doe ordinarily say to Adexter, in 
steed of to aj?companie. I'hey also called 
Desuliorios Sjms certaine horses that Were 
so taught, that mainly-running with all the 
speed they had, joining sides to onC another, 
without either bridle or saddle, the Roman 
gentlemen, armed at all assays, in the 
middest of their running-race wou^^cast 
and recast themselves from one' to another 
horse. The Numiclian men at armes were 
wont to have a second sj^Ue-hoise led by 
hand, that in the greatest furie of the battell 

1 Manic. Aslr, t, iv. 95. 
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enter his chamber, and approcbing rieere 
unto his bed, twice or thrice to call him by 
his name, to awaken him, the houre of the 
battle being at 1\and, and urgina him. Otho 
^ theEmperour having determined to kill him> 
selfe, the very same niglit, after he had given 
order for his domestical odaires, shared his 
monie among his servants, and whetted the 
edge of a sword, wherewith he intended to 
wound himselfe, expecting no other thing 
but to know whether all his friends were 
gone to rest, fell into so sound a sleepe 
mat the groomes of his chamber heard him 
snort in another roome. This Emperours 
death hath many parts semblable unto that of 
great Cato, and namely this : For Cato being 
prepared to defeat himselfe, whitest he ex- 
pected to heare newes whether the Senators, 
whom he caused to retire, were lanched out 
from the haven of Utica, fell so fast asleep { 
that he was heard to snort into the next 
chamber ; and he whom he had sent toward 
the port having waked him to tell him the 
storme was so rough that the Senators could 
not conveniently put out to sea, he sent 
^nothcr, and lying downe anew, fell asleep 
fain untill the last messenger assured him 
* were gone. We may also compare 
unto Alexander in that great and dan- 
3US storme which threatned him, by the 
Iditiou of Metellus the Tribune, who 
{boured to publish the decree of Pompeys 
«^-appeall into the Citie, together with his 
army, at what time the commotion of 
Catiline was on foot : against which decree 
only Cato did insist, and to that purpose 
had Metellus and he had many injurious 
speeches, and menaced one another in the 
Senate-house ; and it was the next day they 
were like to come to the execution in the 
market-place, where Metellus, besides the 
favour of the common people and of Caesar, 
then conspiring and complotting for the 
advancement of Pompey, should come, 
accompanied with a multitude of strange 
and fonaine slaves and fencers, to doe their ! 
utmost. And Cato, strengthened with his ! 
only constancie and with unmated resolve : i 
so that his kinsmen, his familiars, and many 
honest tooke great care, and were in 
heavy anxietie and pensivenesse for him : 
of which many never left him all night, but 
sat up together without rest, eating, or 
drinking, by reason of the danger they saw 
prepared for him ; yea, his wile and sisters 
did nought bdt weep and wail^ and for his 
sake torment themselves in their house, 
wberens contrariwise he alone comforted 
evety body, and blamed them for their 
demimonesse. And after be had supped 
(as he was wont) he wmit ohietly to hisbed, 
andalej^t very ^undly uftlill tlfe mend- 


ing, that one df his copartners in the 
Tribune-ship came to call him to go to 
the skirmish. The knowledge wO have of 
this mans unmatcd-lianghty heart by the 
rest of his life, may make us judge with all 
seciiritie that it only proceeded from a spirit 
so far elevated above such accidents that he 
dained not so much ns to trouble his minde 
with them no more than with ordinarie 
clmnces. In the sea-fight which Augustus 
gained against Sextus Pompeius in Sicilie, 
even at the instant he should goe to fight, 
was surprised with so heavy a sleep that his 
friends were compelled to awaken him to 
give the signall of the battell, which after- 
ward gave occasion unto Marcus Antonius 
to charge him with this imputation, that he 
had not dared with open eyes to survey the 
marshalling of his army, and that his heart 
would not suffice him to present himselfe 
unto his soldiers untill such time as Agrippa 
brought him newes of the victorie he i»ad 
obtained of his enemies. But concerning 
young Marius, who committed a greater 
errour (for on the day of his last battell 
against Sylla, after he had marshalled his 
jirmy and given tlic word or signall of the 
battell) he lay downe in the shadow under a 
tree a while to rest himselfe, and fell so fast 
asleep that he could hardly be awaked with 
the rout and flight of his men, having 
scene no part of the fight, they say it was 
because he was so exceedingly aggravated 
with travell, and over-tired with weaknesse 
and want of shjep, tliat nature was over- 
come, and could no longer endure. And 
touching this point, Phisitians may consider 
whether sleep be so nccessarie that our life 
must uecds depend of it, for we finde 
that Perseus King of Macedon, prisoner at 
Rome, being kept from sleep, was made to 
die; but Plinie aleageth that some have 
lived a long time without any sleep at all. 
And Herodotus reporteth there are nations 
where num sleep and wake by halfe yeares. 
And iho.se tliat write the life of Epimenides 
the wise, affirm that he slept the continual! 
space of s:.*vcn and fifty yeares. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Of the battell of Dreux, 

^r-HERE hapned divers rare accidents 
I and remarkable chances in our battell 
of Dreux, but those who doe not 
greatly favour the reputation of the Duke 
of Gui9c dpe jboldl^ aleage that he cannot, 
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be excused to have made a stand and tern* 
poiised with the forces he commanded^ 
whilst the Lord Constable of France* 
General of the Armie, was engaged and 
suppressed with the enemies artillerie, and 
that it had beene better for him to hazard 
himseife to charge the enemie flankwise, 
than by expecting any advantage to have 
him come behind him, to suffer so re» 
proachfuU an overthrow and so shamefull a 
losse. But omitting what the event thereof 
witnessed* he that shall without passion 
debate the matter shall easily {in my conceit) 
confesse that the ayme and drift, not only of 
a captaine, but of every particular souldier, , 
ought chiefly to respect a victory in great : ) 
and that noparticular occurrences, of what | 
consequence soever, or what interest may 
depend on them, should ever divert him 
from that point. Philopoemen, in an en- 
counter with Machanidas, having sent 
before a strong troupe of archers and good 
marke men to begin the skirmish, and the 
enemie, after he had put them to rout and dis- 
ranked them, ammusing himseife in mainly 
pursuing them, and following the victory 
alongst the maine bat tell, where PhilopoBmen 
was, although his souldiers were much 
moved and offended to see their fellowes put 
to the worst, he could not be moved to bouge 
from his place, nor make head against his , 
enemie to succour his men ; but rather, [ 
having suffered them to be defeated and cut 
in peaces before his face, began then to 
charge his enemies in the battalion of their 
infanterie when he perceived them forsaken 
of their horsemen. And albeit they were 
Lacedemonians, forasmuch as he charged 
them at what time (supposing to have 
gained the day) they began to- disorder 
themselves, he easily overcame them, 
which done, he pursued Machanidas. 
This case is cousin-german unto that of 
the Duke of Guise. In that sharpe-bloody 
battell ot Agesilaus against Boeotians, whicli , 
Xenophon (who was there present) saith to I 
have beene the hottest and rudest that ever j 
he had scene, Agesilaus refused the ad- 
vantage which fortune presented him, to let 
the battalion of the Boeotians passe, and to 
charge them behind, what certaine victorie 
soever he saw likely to follow the same, 
esteeming that it were rather skill than 
valour; and to shew his prowesse and 
matchlesse-haughty courage, chose rather to 
charge them in the front of their f< 

But what followed? He was well beaten, 
and himseife sore-hurt, and in the end 
pelted to leave his enterprise and em,_. 
the resblution, which in the beginning he 
had iefused. causing his men to open/them- 
selves to gi^ passage unto that torment of! 


the Boeotians, who when they were past 
through, perceiving them to march in 
disaray, as they who perswaded themselves 
to be out of all danger, he pursued them and 
charged them flank-wise. All which not- 
withstanding, he could never put to rout or 
force them run-away, for they orderly and 
faire and softly made their retreit, ever 
shewing their face, untill such time as they 
got safely into their holds and trenches. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

0/ Names, 

W HAT diversitie soever there be in 
herbs, all are shuffled up together 
under the name of a sallade. Even 
so upon the consideration of names I will 
here huddle up a gallymafry of diverse 
articles. Every several nation hath some 
names which, I wot not how, are some- 
times taken in ill part; as with us, 
lacke, Hodge, Tom, Will, Bat, Benet, 
and so forth. Item, it seemeth that in the 
genealogies of Princes there are certaine 
names fatally affected ; as Ptolemeus with 
the ^Egyptians, Henries in P^ngland, 
Charles in France, Baldwins in Flanders, 
and Williams in our ancient Aquitanie, 
whence some say came the name of 
Guienne ; which is but a cold invention ; 
As if in Plato himseife there were not some 
as harsh and ill-sounding. Item, it is an 
idle matter, yet nevertheless, by reason of 
the strangenesse, worth)r the memorie, and 
recorded by an ocular witnesse, that Henrie 
Duke of Normandie, sonne to Henrie the 
second King of England, making a great 
feast in France, the assembly of, the 
Nobilitie was so great, that for pastimes 
sake, being, by the resemblance of their 
names, divided into severall companies : 
in the first were found a hundred and ten 
Knights sitting at one table, and all called 
Williams ; besides private Gentlemen and 
servants. It is as pleasant to distribute the 
tables by the names of the assistants as it 
was unto' Geta the Emperor, who would 
have all his messes or dishes served in at 
bis table orderly according to the first letters 
of their nam.^ : As, for example, those that 
began with r, as pig, pie, pike, puddings, 
I^uts, porke, pancakes, &o., wete all served 
in together ; and so of all the rest* Item, 
it is a common saying, '^That it is good to 
have a good name : *’ As much to say, good 
credit or good reputation. Yet it 
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is verycoinmoclious to have a weU>sounding 
and smooth name, and which is easie to be 
pronounced, and facile to be remembered : 
For Rings, Princes, Lords, and Magistrates 
know and remember us the better hy them, 
and wiU not so soone forget us. Marke but 
of those that serve and follow us, whether 
we doe not more ordinarily command and 
sooner employ such whose names come 
readier to our tongue or memorie. I have 
seene our King Henrie the second, who 
could never hit on the right name of a 
Gentleman of Gascoigne, and did ever 
call a Lady waiting on the Queene by the 
generall surname of her house, because that 
of her father was so harsh and hard to be 
remembered. And Socrates saith : “It 
ought to be a fathers speciall care to give 
his children good and easie-sounding 
names.” Item, it is reported that the 
foundation of our Lady the great at 
Poitiers had this beinning : “A licentious 
young man having his dwelling-house where 
the. Church now standeth, had one night 
gotten a wench to lie with him, who so 
soone as she came to bed, he demanded 
her name, who answered Marie : The 
young man hearing that name, w'as sud- 
denly so strucken with a motive of religion, 
and an awefull respect unto that sacred 
name of the virgin Marie, the blessed 
mother of our Saviour and Redeemer, that 
he did not onely presently put her away 
from him, but reformed all the remainder 
of his succeeding life ; And that in con- 
sideration of this miracle there was first 
erected a Chappell in the place where this 
young mans house stood, consecrated unto 
that holy name, and afterward the faire 
great Church which yet continueth.” This 
vocal and auricular correction, and so full 
of devotion, strucke right unto his soule. 
This other following, of the same kind, 
insinuated it selfe by the corpofall senses. 
Pythagoras being in companie with two 
young men, whom he heard com plot and 
consult (being somewhat heated with feast- 
ing and drinking) to go and ravish a chast- 
house, commanded immediately the min- 
strels to change their tune ; and so by a 
solemne, grave, severe, and spondaicall 
kiode of musickc, did sweetly inchaunt, 
allay, and in- trance their rash, violent, and 
law-lesse lust Item, shall not succeeding 
posteritie say that our modeme reformation 
hath been exact and delicaie, to have not 
only oppugned and resisted errors and 
vices, and filled the world with devotion, 
hnmilitie, obedience, peace, ^ |ind, every 
other kinde of vertue, but eviui to have 
combated their ancient names of baptisme, 
Charles, Lewis, Francis, to people the 


world with Methusalem, Ezechlel, Mala- 
chie, much better feeling of a lively faith ? 
A Gentleman my neighbour, esteeming the 
commodities of ancient times in regard of 
our daies, forgot not to aledge the fierce- 
nesse and magnificence of the names of 
the Nobilitie of those times, as Don Gru- 
medan, Quedragan, and Agesilan : And 
that, but to hear them sounded, a man 
might easily perceive they had been other 
manner of men than Peter, Guillot, or 
Michcll. Item, I commend and am much 
beholding to lames Amiot, in the course 
of a French oration of his, to have still 
kept the full ancient Latine names, without 
disguising or changing them, to give them 
a new French cadence. At the first they 
seemed somewhat harsh unto the reader ; 
but now, by reason of the credit which 
his Plutarke hath deservedly gotten amongst 
us, custoine has removed all strangenesse 
from us. I have often wished that those 
who write histories in Latine, would leave 
us our names whole, and such as they arc : 
For, altering Vaudemont to Vallcmontanus, 
and metamorphosing them by suting them 
to the Gnecian or Latin tongue, we know 
not what to make of them, and are often at 
a non-plus. To conclude my discourse : 
It is an ill custome, and of exceeding bad 
consequence in our countrie of France, to 
call every man by the name of his Towne, 
Manner, Hamlet, or Lordship, as the thing 
that doth most confound houses, and bring 
surnames out of knowledge. A cadet or 
yonger-brothor of a good house, having 
had for his appanage a Lordship, by whose 
name he hath been knowne and honoured, 
cannot well forsake and leave the same ten 
yeares after his death : His Lord-.ship com- 
meth unto a stranger, who doth the like : 
Ghesse then where wc are, and how we shall 
doe to come to the perfect knowledge of 
these men. We need not goe far for other 
examples, but looke into our Royall house, 
where so many partages, so many sur- 
names, and so many severall titles have 
so encumbred us, tliat the originall of the 
stocke is utterly lost. There is so much 
libertie in these mutations, that even in my 
time 1 have scene no man nor woman 
advanced by fortune into some extraordi* 
narie preferment, that hath not imme- 
diately had adjoyned unto him or her 
genealogicall titles, new* and unknowne to 
their fathers, and that hath not been 
engraffed into some noble stocke or family. 
And as good lucke serveth, the basest up- 
start and most obscure houses are most 
apt unto adulteration ahd falsification. 
How many privat Gentlemen have we in 
! France which, according to tbeir accompt 
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and binzoning of their gentrie, are of the 
rc^ll blond or race? I beleeve more than 
others. Was it not prettily said» and with 
a good grace, by one of my friends ? There 
was a great companie banded together 
about a ouarrell which a Gentleman had 
with another, who in very tnith had some 
prerogative of titles, honours, and alliances 
above the common sort of Nobilitie ; upon 
which word of his prerogative, every one 
seeking toequall himselfe unto him. alleaged, 
some one ofspring, some another, some the 
resemblance of hi$ name, some of his armes, 
othersome an old far-fetcht pedigree, and 
the meanest of them to be the great grand- 
child of some King beyond the seas, w hen 
they came all to dinner, this man, whom 
hitherto they had all followed, in liew of 
taking his wonted place, making low lowt- 
ing reverences, went to the lowest end of 
the board, entreating the companie to hold 
him excused, that through rash-unadvised- 
nesse he had hitherto lived with them com- 
panion-Uke, but now being lately enformed 
of their right qualities, he began to know 
them according to their ancient degrees, 
and that it did not duly belong unto him 
to sit above so many Princes. And after 
be had acted his play, he began to mile 
upon them with a thousand injuries ; saying j 
thus unto them : For the love of God, con- j 
tent your selves with what your forefathers j 
have been contented, and with the state ' 
whereto God hath called us ; w'e have suffi- 
cient if wc can maintainc it w'cll, let us not I 
disparage the fortune and condition of our 
predecessors, and reject wc tliese fond ! 
imaginations, which cannot failc any man, ! 
whatsoever he be, that is so imprudent as | 
to alleage them. Crests, Arnics, and j 
Coats have no more certaintie than sur- 
names. I beare Azure seme of trefoiles, a 
Lions Paw in faece, Or armed Gules. 
What privilege hath this Coat, that it 
should for ever continue particularly to my 
house? A sonne in law will transferre the 
same into another family : Some silly up- 
start purchaser of Armes will make it his 
chiefe Coat. There is nothing wherein meet 
so many alterations and so much confusion. 

Btit this consideration draweth me i^er- 
force unto another field. Let us somewhat 
narrowly search into, and for God's sake 
consider, on what foundation we ground this 
glotle and reputation, for which the world 
is turned to^ie-turvie. On what do w*e 
establish this tra^itorie renowne, which 
with ;fl(o great mind-possessing toyle and 
imlttShde'we seek and gape-after? in fine, 
it is Peteitt.or ^""illiam that beareth the 
sameH[marke it well, reader) and to whom 
belongeth, Js npt hope a courageous 


factiltie, which in a mortall subject, and in 
a moment, seeks to usnro , infinitie and 
imiDcnsitie, and to replehish^ h!s Masters 
indigence with the poss^ioh Of all things 
j he can imagine or desire, before it would ? 
Nature hath given us a pleasant joy to play 
withall in that. Is it Peter or William. 
And what is that but a word Tor al mouths ? 
or three or foure dashes of a pen. first, so 
casie to be varied, os I would willingly ask 
those whom the honor of so many victories 
concerneth, or whether Guesquin, or Gles- 
quin, or Gueaquin? yet were there more 
apparence her than in Lucian that 2. did 
sue T. for 

Icvia ant Indicra^ fehtntur 

Pnemia : * 

No light prize, no reward in jest 

Is hunted after as the best. 

The wager goeth deepc : The question is,, 
which letter must be p.aid with so many 
sieges, battels, hurts, emprisonments, and 
services done unto the Crowne of France by 
her ever renowned Constable. Nicholas 
Denisot hath had no care but of the let- 
ters of his name, and hath changed all the 
contexture of them, thereout to frame the 
Earl of Alsinoss, whom he hath honoured 
and presented with the glorie of his Poesic 
and E^'linting. And Suetonius the historian 
hath loved but the sense of his owne, and 
having taken away l.<enis, which was his 
fathers surname, hath left Tranquillus .suc- 
cessor of Itis compositions reputation. Who 
would beleeve Captain i^yard hath no 
honour but that which he hath bor- 
rowed from the acts of Peter Terrain? 
And that Antonio Escalin (even before his 
eics) suffered Captaine Poulin, and the 
Baron of I.,a Garde, to steal so many Navi- 
I gallons, voyages, and attempts, wth b> 
sea and land, from him ? Secondarily, they 
are dashes and trickes of the pen, common 
unto a thousand men. How many are 
there in all races or families both of one 
name and surname ! And how many in 
divers families, races, ages, and countries ? 
Historic hath knowne three Socrates, five 
Platoes, eight Aristotles, seven Xenophons, 
twenty Demetrius, twenty Theodores : be- 
sides which, imagine how many came not 
to her knowledge. Who letteth my horse 
boy to call himselfe Poinpeythe great? But 
after all, what meanes, what devices are 
there that annex unto my hbrse-kee^ 
deceased, or to that other who had his head 
cut off in ililgypt, or that joyne unto them 
this glorified and far-renowned, word^ and 
these pen-dashes so much honoured^ that 
they may thereby advantaii^ tbemsdives ? 

I Vise* l. Jjii* 
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id cifureftf ti manes credis <urare se^niios ? ^ prevaile, that \vc did not lately pursue our 
. llitnlce you» ghosts buned» ashes dead, fortune at Montcontour : Or he tliat shall 
Care much how we alive arc sped? accuse the King of Spalne, who COUld not 

What feeling motion of tevenge have the “e the advantage he liad i^jnst us at 
two companions in chiefe valor amongst ""“y f®? *2'® i 

men : Epaminondas of that glorious verse. ' Pto^ed from a minde drunken vrlth his 
which so many ages since is so common in 1 S<>od .“ttrae, Md from a couram fuU 
ourmonthes forSm? . pr^ with the tognmmg of good : 

I loseth the taste how to encrease it, being 


, I losetii the taste now to encrease it, being 
ConstUu n^iris iaus est attrita Lacenutn,* \ already hindred from digesting what he hath 

By our complorsthc haughtrenowne, ; conceived of it: He hath his hands full, 

Of Spartan Gallants was brought downc. . and cannot take hold any more : Unworthy 

And Africantts of that other : 1 ‘•’^t ever fortune should cast so great a good 

^ . . . iinto ms lap: tor, what profit hath he of It, 

A sole exonente, supra Maohs paludcs | if, notwithstanding, he give his enemif. 

Remoesitqm factisnte^utpai^re queat rs and mcanes to recover himselfe? 

Scythian-lake, of fame What hope may one have, that he will once 
None m exploits can equalize my name. j adventur/ to charge these re-enforced 

Those that survive arc tickled with the j <and re-united forces, and new armed with 
pleasure of these words, and by them ■ despite and vengeance, that durst not, or 
solicited with jcalousie and desire, doe pre- j knew not how to pursue them, being dis- 
sently without consideration transmit by Jmaiedandput to rout? 


deceiving hope perswade, themselves, when 
their turoe commeth, to be capable of it 
God he knowes it, neverthelessc ; 

- ad lime se 

KetnaHUs Crajus^ue ei Barbarus Indu^rator 
Plrexitt CAHsas discrhmnis atque laboris 
Jftde haiuitt tanto major famm sitis cst^ tjitam 

Heerto himsclTc the Rumauc Generali, 


While fortune is at height in heat. 

And terror worketh all by great* 

j But to conclude, what can he ogpcct 
I better than what he hath lately lost ? It is 
' not, as at Fence, where the number of vcnics 
given gets the victoric : So long as the 
cnemie is on foot, a man is newly to begin. 
It is no victoric, except it end the warre. 
In that conflict where Caesar had the worse, 


The Graeciau, the Barbarian, roijz'd and raid’d ; neerc the Citic of Oricuni, he rcproch- 

1 r 11 .. .,11 . - ^ . 


Hccrc hence drew cause of perils, travclls all: fuHy said unto Fompeis souldiers’ that 
So more, than to be good, thirst to be prais d. utterly beene overthrowne, had their 

Captainc knowne how to conquer, and paid 
liini home after another fashion when it 
came to his turnc. But why may not a 
man also hold the contraric ? That it is the 
CHAPTER XLVU. effect of an insatiate and rash-herullong 

mind, not to know how to limit pr period 

0//Ae uHctrtaiKtit of our Judgement. covetousnesse : Th.it it is an abusing of 

*' J J Gods favours to goc about to make them 

T T is even as that verse saith. 'I’c. hath pr^ribed them. 

I and that anew to cast himselfe into danger 

J. Effcwy S« iroXw vopbr xai victorie, is once more to remit the 

Of words on either side, game unto the mercie of fortune : That one 

A large doale they divide. ebiefest policies in militarie profession 

There is ' law sufheient to speal^e every is not to drive his enemie unto despairc. 
where, both pro and contra: ^\s for Silla and Marius in the sociall warre, having 
example : discomfited the Marsians, seeing one squad- 


CHAPTER XLVU. 

Of iht uncertaintie of our Judgement. 

I T is even as that verse saith, 

"EffcW S« iroXirv iv9a. koX 
Of words on either side, 

A large doale they divide. 


example : discomfited the Marsians, seeing one squad- 

of them yet on foot, which through dc' 
» //irwwAeif, et non seppe usar Poi tnairc like furious lv>ajgt<a were desoemtelv 
fieu Bt vittoHam ma ventura? spaire, mie luciow ocasis 'veie aespOTieiy 

nwmiban conituery. burhe k»«v. no, sft.r ~“’S “P°“ 

, To use well his victorious godd fortune. to stay or make head agaipst them. If the 

fervor of Monsieur de boix, had not drewne 
He that shall take this part, and with our |,ju, Qver rashly and moodily to pursue the 
wen about, to make that over-sight i straglers of the victoiie at Ravenna, be had 
* Viw,; riE«; l. W. ai. * cic. 'fmc. CuTl. V. ! Wemished the «aine with bis untimdy 
^ntd. ♦je^. X 137. 

‘PetrarcA. 


1 Lucak. !. vii. 734* 
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death ; yet did the fresh^bleeding memorie 
of his example serve to preserve the Lord of 
Anguien from the like inconvenience at 
S^nsoles. It is dangetous to assaile a man 
whom you have bereaved of all other meanes 
to escape or shift for bimselfe but by his 
weapons ; for necessitie is a violent school 
mistris. and which teacheth strange lessons : 
Gravissimi sunt fnorsusirritattB necessitatis. 
** No biting so grievous as that of neces- 
sitie provoked and enraged.'* 

Vincitur ftaud gratis jngulo gut provocai 
kostetn^ 

For nought you over-come him not. 

Who bids his foe come cut liis throat. 

And this is the reason why Pharax 
empeached the King of Lacedaemon , who 
came from gaining of a victorie against the 
Mantinaeans, from going to charge a thou- 
sand Argians, that were escaped whole 
from the discomfiture ; but rather to let 
them passe with all libertie, lest he should 
come to make triall of provoked and 
despited vertue, through and by ill fortune. 
Clodomire King of Aquitaine^ after his 
victorie, pursuing Gondemar King of Bur- 
cundie, vanquished and running away, 
forced him to make a stand, and make head 
again : but his unadvised wilfulnesse de- 
rived Iiim of the fruit of the victorie, for 
e dyed in the action. Likewise he that 
should chuse, whether it were best to keepe 
his souldiers richly and sumptuously armed, 
or only for necessitie, should seeme to yeeld 
in favour of the first, whereof was Sertorius, 
Philopoemen, Brutus, Caesar, and others, 
urging that it is ever a spur to honour and 
glorie for a souldier to see himselfc gorgiously 
attired and richly armed, and an occasion 
to yeeld himself more obstinate to fight, 
having the care to save his armes, as his 
goods and inheritance. A reason (saith 
Xenophon) why the Asiatikes carried with 
them, when they went to warres, their wives 
and concubines, with all their jewels and 
chiefest we^th. And might also encline to 
the other side, which is, that a man should 
rather remove from his shoulder all care to 
preserve himselfc, than to increase it unto 
him : for by th^t meanes he shall doubly 
feare to hazard or engage himselfe, seeing 
these rich spoiles doe rather increase an 
cainest desire of victorie in the enemie : and 
it bath beene observed that the said respect 
hath sometimes wonderfully encouraged the 
Hpmm agaiiigt the iSamnites. Antiochus 
shewing . the armie he prepared against 
tbeiPi^goi|mou 5 ly accoutred with all pompe 
and sti^ aSne ss fi unto Hannibal!, and dc- 

ILvcah. 1. iv. 278. 


manding of him whether the Romanes would 
be contented with it : * * yea, verily, ” answered 
the other. ** they will be vtery well pleased 
with it : They must needs be so, were they 
never so covetous.” Licurgus forbad his 
Souldiers, not onely all manner of sump- 
tuousnesse in their equipage, but also to 
uncase or strip their enemies when they 
overcame them, willing, as he said, that fru- 
galitie and povertie should shine with the 
rest of the battell. Both at sieges and 
elsewhere, where occasion brings us neerc 
the enemie, we freely g^ve our souldiers 
libertie to brave, to di^ainc, and injure him 
with all manner of reproaches : And not 
without apparance of reason ; for it is no 
I small matter to take from them all hope of 
I grace and composition, in presenting unto 
them that there is no way left to .accept 'it 
from him whom they have so egregiously 
outraged, and that there is no remedie left 
but from victorie. Yet had Vitcllius but bad 
successe in that ; for, having to deale with 
Otho, weaker in his Souldiers valor, and of 
long disaccustomed from warre, and eftemi- 
nated through the delights and pleasures of 
the Citie, himselfe in the end set them so 
on fire with his reproachful! and injurious 
words, upbrayding them with their pusilani- 
mitie and faint-heartednesse, and with the 
regret of their ladies, banquettings and sen- 
sualities, which they had left at Rome, that 
he put them into heart againe, which nc 
perswasions or other meanes could doe 
before ; and thereby drew them, whom 
nought could have driven, to fight and fall 
upon him. And verily, when they arc in- 
juries that touch a man to the quicke, they 
shall easily urge him, who was very back- 
ward to fight for his Kings quarrel, to be 
very forward in his ownc cause or interest, 
If a man but consider of what consequence 
the preservation and importance the safetie 
of a generall is in an Armie, and how the 
enemies chiefest ayme is at the fairest marke, 
which is the head, from which all othci 
depend, it seemeth that that counsell canno 
be doubted of, which by sundrie grea 
Chieftaines we have scene put in pmctice 
which is, in the beginning of the fight, 01 
in the fury of the battell, to disguise them 
selves. Notwithstanding the inconvenience 
a man may by this meanes incture, is n< 
lesse than that mischiefe which a mar 
seeketh to avoid : For the Captainc being 
unseenc and unknowne of his souldiers, th< 
courage they take by his example, and tht 
heart they keep by his presence, is thetb 
witMl impaired and diminished ; and losing 
the Khowne ensignes and accustomed mAikej 
of thbir Leader, they either deem him dead 
or, dispairing of any good success, to bi 
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th<^y might shift, and changq, horse : Quibus, 
desuUorum in modum^ bims iraheniibus , 
€quos<t inter acerrimam sape pugnam in i 
recentem equum ex Usso armatis transmit i 
tare^ tnos erat, Tanta velocitas ipsis , ' 
tamque docile equarum genus “Whose 
manner was as if they had beene vaulters, 
leading two horses with them in armour to 
leap from their tired horse to the fresh-one, 
even in the hottest of the fight. So great 
agilitie was in themselves, and so apt to be 
taught was the race of their horses." There 
are many horses found that are taught to 
helpe their master, to run upon any man 
shall olfer to draw a naked sword upon 
them ; furiously to leap upon any man, both 
with feet to strike and with teeth to bite, 
that shall affront them ; but that for the 
most part they rather hurt their friends than 
their enemies. Considering also, that if 
they once be grapled, you cannot e«asily take 
them off, and you must needs stand to the 
mercie of their combat. Artibius, Generali 
of the Persian armie, had very ill lucke to 
be mounted upon a horse fashioned in this 
schoole, at what time he fought man to 
man against Onesilus, King of Salamis ; for 
he was the cause of his death, by reason the 
shield-bearer or squire of Onesilus cut him 
with a faulchon betweene the two shoulders, 
even as he was leaping upon his master. 
And if that which the Italians report be 
true, that in the battell of Fomovo, King 
Charles his horse, with kicking, winching, 
and flying, rid both his master and himsclfe 
from the enemies that encompast him, to 
dismount or kill him, and without that, he 
had beene lost ; He committed himselfc to a 
great hazard, and scap't a narrow scowring. 
The Mammalukes boast that they have the 
, nimblest and readiest horses of any men at 
l^armes in the world. That both by nature 
they are instructed to discerne, and by cus- 
^tome taught to distinguish their, enemie, on 
whom they must leap and wince with feet 
<».nd bite with teeth, according to the voice 
f their master speaketh or rider giveth them. 

• And are likewise taught to take up from the 
ground,, lapees, darts, or any other weapons 
with their mouths, and as be commandeth 
to present them to their rider. It is said of 
Cae^r, and of Pompey the Great, that 
amon'g^t their many other excellent qualities, 
ttey were also most cunning and perfect 
horsemen ; and namely of Caesar, that in his 
youth bdng mounted upon a horse, and 
without any bridle, he made him run a full 
wri^re, make a sodaine stop, and with 
his hands behind his backe, performe what 
ever can be expected of an exoelknt ready 

A Liv. Bel, Pun. Pec. Ui. I, Ui, 


horse. And even as nature was pleased to 
make both him and Alexander two match- 
lesse miracles in militarie profession, so 
would you say she hath also endevoured, 
yea, enforced nerselfe to arme them extra- 
ordinarily ; B'or all men know that Alex- 
anders horse, called Bucephalus, had a head 
shaped like unto that of a bull ; that he 
suffered no man to get-on and sit him but 
his master; that none could weald and 
manage him but he; what honours were 
done him after his death all know, for he 
had a Citie erected in his name, Caesar 
likewise had another who had his fore-feet 
like unto a mans, with hoofs cloven in forme 
of fingers, who could never be handled, 
drest, or mounted but by Caesar, who when 
he died dedicated his image to theGoddessc 
Venus. If I be once on horse-backe, I 
alight very unwillingly ; for it is the seat I 
like best, whether I be sound or sicke. 
Plato commendeth it to be availefull for 
health : and Plinie affirineth the same to be 
healthfull for the stomacke and for the 
joynts. .\nd sithenco we be falne into this 
subject, let us a little follow it I pray you. 
We read of a law in Xenophon, by which 
all men that either had or were able to keepe 
a horse were exprcsly forbidden to travell 
and goe a foot. Trogus and lustinus 
report that the Parthians were not only 
accustomed to warre on liorse-backe, but 
also to dispatch all their biisinesse and 
negotiate their affaires, both publike and 
privat; as to bargainc, to buy, to sell, to 
parly, to meet, to entertaine one another, 
and to converse and walkc together ; and 
that the chiefest difference betweene free 
men and servants amongst them is that the 
first ever ride, and tl^e other goe alwaies on 
foot ; an institution first devised by King 
Cyrus. There are many examples in the 
Romane histories (and Suetonius doth more 
particularly note it in Caesar) of Captaines 
that commanded their horsemen to alight 
whensoever by occasion they should be 
urged unto it, thereby to remove all manner 
of hope from their Souldiers to save them- 
selves by flight, and for the advantage they 
hoped for in this manner of fight : Quo haud 
dubie superat Romanus “ Wherein un- 
dantedly the Romane is superiour to all," 
saith Titus Livius : yet shall we see that the 
first provision and chiefs meanes they used 
to bridle rebellion amongst their new con- 
quered nations was to deprive them of all 
armes and horses. Therefore finde we so often 
in Caesar : Armn praferri^ jumenta product, 
obsides dari Jubet: * ‘ He commands all their 

1 Liv, Dec. i. 1- iii. et vii, 

* CvEs. Couumni. 1. vii. 
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armour should be brought forth, all their 
cattell should be driven out, and hostages ! 
should be delivered.” The great Turkei 
doth not permit, at this day, any Christian 
or Jew to have or keepe any horse for him- 
selfe throughout all his large empire. Our 
ancestors, and especially at what time we 
had warres with the English, in all solemne 
combats or set battles, would (for the most 
part) alight from their horses, and fight on 
toot, because they would not adventure to 
hazard so precious a thing as their honour 
and life, but on the trust of their owne 
proper strength and vigour of their un- 
danted courage, and confidence of their 
linibs. I.x't CJhrisanthes in Xenophon 
say what he pleaseth : whosoever fighteth 
on horse-backe engageth his valour and 
hazardeth his fortune on that of his 
horse ; his hurts, his stumbling, his death, 
drawes your life and fortune into con- 
sequence, if he chance to startle or be 
afraid, then are you induced to doubt or 
feare : if to leape forward, then to become 
rash and fond-hardy : if he want a good 
mouth or a timely spurre, your honour is 
bound to answer for it. And therefore doe 
not I finde it strange, that those combats 
were more firme and furious than those 
which now we see foughten on horse-backe. 

— cedehani pariier^ ^ariierque ruehant 
Victores, viciique, neque hisfuga ttofa, neque 

illUy 

The victors and the vanauisht both together 
Gave backe, came on ; the flight was knowne in 

neither. 

Their battels are scene much better com- 
pact and contrived : They are now but 
bickerings and routs : Primus clamor atgue 
impetus rem decernit: “ 7'he first shout and : 
shocke makes an end of the matter.” And I 
the thing we call to help us, and keepe us 
company in so great and hazardous an 
adventure, ought, as much as possible may 
be, lie still in our disposition and absolute 
power. As I would counsell a gentleman 
to chuse the shortest weapons, and such as 
he may best assure himselfe of : It is most 
apparant that a man may better assure 
himselfe of a sword he holdeth in his hand, 
than of a bullet shot out of a pistol!, to 
which belong so many severall parts, as 
powder, stone, locke, snap-hanse, barrell, 
stocke, scowring-peece, and many others, 
whereof if the least faile, or chance to 
breake, and be distempered, it is able to 
overthrow, to hazard, or miscarry your 
foriun^ Seldom e doth that blow come or 
light on the' marke it is aymed at, which 
the ayre doth carry, 

1 ViRG. ASn. 1 . X. 576. 


Ei qudferre velini permitien vulnem ventht 
Ensiskabet vires, eigensguaeunquevirorumest. 
Bella gerii gladUs.^ 

^ving windcs leave to give wounds as they Hst, 
But swords have strength, and right men never 
mist 

With sword t’ assalt, and with sword to resist. 

But concerning that weapon, I shall more 
amply speake of it where I will make a 
comparison betweene ancient and modeme 
armes : And except the astonishment and 
frighting of the eare, which nowadaies is 
growne so familiar amongst men, that none 
doth greatly feare it ; I thinke it to be a 
weapon of small effect, and hope to see 
the use of it abolished. That wherewitlj 
the Italians were wont to throw with fire in 
it, was more frightfull and terrour-moving. 
'I'hey were accustomed to name a kinde of 
javelin, Plialarica, armed at one end with 
an yron pike of three foot long, that it might 
pierce an armed man through, which lying 
in the field they used to lanch or hurle with 
the hand, and sometimes to shoot out of 
certaine engines, for to defend besieged 
places : the stafte whereof being wreath’d 
about with hemp or flax, all pitched and 
I oiled over, flying in the ayre, would soone 
be set afire, and lighting upon any body or 
target, deprived the partie hit therewith of 
all use of weapons or limbes : Me thinkes 
neverthelesse, that comming to grapple, it 
might as well hinder the assailant as trouble 
the assailed, and that the ground strewed 
with such burning truncheons, might in a 
pell-mell confusion produce a common in- 
commoditie. 

7nagnum sindens contorta phalarka 

venit 

Fulvtinis acta mode* 

With monstrous buzzing came a fire-dart thirled, 
As if a thunder-bolt had there beene whirled. 

They had also other means, to the use of 
which custome enured them, and that by 
rea.son of inexperience seeme incredible to 
us ; wherewith they supplied the defect ol 
our powder and bullets. They with such 
fury darted their Piles, and with such force- 
hurled their javelins, that they often pierced 
two targets and two armed men through, as 
it were with a spit. They hit as sure and as 
farre with their slings as with any bthei 
shot, Saxis glohosis Jtiiidti. mare aiertum 
incessentes . . , coronas modici circuit magm 
ex intervallo loci assuetitrajicere^non capita 
modo hosiium vulnerabanly sed guetn locum 
desiinassent ; • ' ‘ While they wete boyes, 
with round stones in a sling, making ducks 
and drakes upon the sea, they accustomed 

1 Lucan. 1. viii. 384. * Viro. Ain, 1. ix. 705. 
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to cast through round maHcs of small com- 
passe a great distance off : wherelsy they not 
only hit and hurt the heads of their enemies« 
but would strike any place they aymed at.'* 
Their battering or murthering peeces repre- 
sented as well the effect as the clattering 
and thundering noise of ours: ad ictus 
manium cum Urribili sonitu tdiios, pavot 
et tnpidatio cepit: •• At the batterie of the 
walles made with a terrible noise, feare and 
trembling began to attach them within." 
The Gaules, our ancient forefathers in 
Asia, hated mortally such treacherous and 
flying weapons, as they that were taught to 
fight hand to hand, and with more courage." 
Nou tarn pateniibus plagis moventur, — ubi 
latior quam altwr plaga csf, etiam gloria- 
sius sc pugnareputant : iidem guutnacuUus 
sagiitas aut glandis abdelcs introrsus ienui 
vulnere in specUm urit : turn in rabUm et 
fudotem tarn parvoi perimentis pest is versi, 
prostemunt corpora humi ; ^ * ' 'I’hey are not 
so much moved with wide gashes, where ; 
the wound is more broad than it is deepe, 
there they thinke that they fight with more 
bravery ; but when the sting of an arrow or 
a bullet, with a small wound to shew, gals 
them inwardly, then falling into rage and 
shame that so slight a hurt should kill them, 
they cast their bodies on the ground." 

A model or picture very neere unto an 
harquebusada. The ten thousand Grecians 
in their long-lingering and farre-famous 
retreat, encountered with acertaine nation j 
that exceedingly much endomagctl them i 
with stiffe, strong, and great blowes, and • 
so long arrowes, that taking them up, they , 
might throw them after the manner of a i 
dart, and with them pierce a target and j 
an armed man tborow and thorow. I'he | 


of Swethen, saith, **ln any skirmish or 
fight on horsebacke, they often alight to 
combat on foot, having 30 trayhed and 
taught their horses, that so long as the 
fight lastcth they never bouge from their 
masters side, that if need require, they may 
suddenly mount up againe : and according 
to their naturall custome, there is nothing 
accounted more base or vile than to use 
saddles or bardels, and they greatly con- 
temne and scorn such as use them : So that 
a few of them feare not to encounter with 
a troupe farre exceeding them in number. 
That which I have other times wondered at, 
to see a horse fashioned and taught, that a 
man having but a wand in his hand, and 
his bridle loose banging over bis eares, 
might at his pleasure manage, and make 
him turnc, stop, run, carrie, trot, gallop, 
and whatever else may be expected of an 
excellent ready horse, was common amongst 
the Massilians, who never used either bridle 
or saddle. 

Et j^ens qua nudo residens MastiUa dorso. 
Ora levi Jlectit^/reenorum nescusy virga,^ 
Mashilinn horsemen on bare horse-backe sit 
Manage with light rod, without rcynes or bit. 

Et Nututda in/rani cingunt.* 
NiimidianK who their horses ride 
Without bit, round about us bide. 

Equi sine /ranis, deformis ipse cursus, 
rigida cervice et extento capite currentlum : 
“The horses being without bridles, their 
course is ill favoured, they running with a 
stiffe neeke, and outstretcht head (like a 
roasted Pigge :) '* Alphonsus, King of 
Spaine, that first established the order of 
Knights called the order of the, Bend or 
skarfe, amongst uthcr rules devised this one, 


stones, so farre and with such force, did j lately read in Guevaras epistles, of which 
greatly represent and come very near our ' whosoever called them his golden epistles 
moderne inventions. We may not also , gave a judgment farre different from mine, 
fotget the pleasant seat which one named I The Courtier saith, ‘ ' That before his time 
Master Peter Pol, doctor in divinitie, used I it was counted a great shame in a gentle- 
to sit upon his mule, who* as Monstrelet ‘ man to be seen riding upon a mule s '* 
reportetn, was wont to ride up and downe Whereas the Abyssines are of a contrarie 
the streets of Paris, ever sitting sideling, as opinion, who accordingly as they are ad- 
women use, ^e also saith in another place, vanced to places of honour or dignitie 
[ that the' Gascoines had ceitaine horses, so about their Prince, called Prester- John, 
[ fierce and terrible, taught to turne and so do they more and more affect, in signe 
stop suddenly in running, whereat the of pompe and state, to ride upon large- 
French,' the Piccards, the Flemmings, and great mules. Xenophon reporteth that 
Brabfl|.ntins (as they who were never ac- the Assirians were ever wont to keepe 
customed to see the like) were greatly their horses fast-tied in fetters or gyves, 
amazed, and thought ii a wonder: 1 use and ever in the stable, they were so 
bh Very Words. Caesar, ^pe^iag - of those wilde and furious. Arid for that they 
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required so much time to unshackle^ and 
to harnish them {lest protracting of so 
long time might, if they should chance 
at unawares, and being unready, to be 
surprised by their enemies, endomage 
them) they never took up their quarter in 
any place except it were well dyked and in- 
trenched. His Cirus, whom he maketh so 
cunning in horsemanship, did always 
keepe his horses at a certaine stint, and 
would never suffer them to have any meat 
Ijefore they had deserved the same by the 
sweat of some exercise. If the Scithians in 
time of warre chanced to be brought to any 
nccessitie of victuals, the readiest remedy 
they had was to let their horses bloud, 
and therewithal! (iiienched their thirst and 
nourished themselves. 

Ve>tit €t e/>oto Sarniata pastus equoP 
The Scithian also came, who strangely feedes 
On drinking out his horse (or ilmt Tiee bleedes). 

Those of Grotto being hardly besieged by 
Metellus, were reduced to so hard a pinch 
and strait necessitie of all manner of other 
beverage, that they were forced to drinke 
the stale or urine of their horses. To 
verifie how much better cheape the 'Furkes 
doe both levie, conduct, and maintaine 
their armies than wc Christians doe, they 
report that besides their souldiers never 
drinke any thing but water, and feed on 
nothing but rice and drie salt flesh, which 
they reduce into akinde of powder (whereof 
every private man doth commonly carry so 
much about him as will serve for a months 
provision), and for a shift will live a long 
time with the bloud of their horses, wherein 
they use to put a certaine quantitic of salt, 
as the Tartars and Moskovites doe. These 
new discovered people of the Indies, when 
the Spaniards came first amongst them, 
esteemed that as well men as horses were 
either gods or creatures far beyond and ex- 
celling their nature in nobilitie. Some of 
whiOh, after they were vanquished by them, 
comming to sue for peace and beg pardon 
at their hands, to whom they brought pre- 
sents of gold and such viands as their 
countrie yeelded, omitted not to bring the 
same and as much unto their horses, and 
with as solemne oration as they had made 
unto men, taking their neighings as a 
language of truce and composition. In 
the nether Indies the chiefe and royallest 
honour was anciently wont to be to ride 
upon an elephant ; the second to goe in 
coaches drawne with foure horses ; the third 
to ride upon a camell ; the last and basest 

to be carried or drawne by one horse 

f 1 Makt. Specie iii, 4. 


alone. Some of our modeme writers report 
to have seene some countries in that climate 
where the people ride oxen, with packe- 
saddles, stirro^, and bridles, by which 
I they were carried very easily. Quintas 
' Fabius Maximus Rutilianus, warring against 
the Samnites, and seeing that his horsemen 
in three or foure charges they gave had 
missed to breake and run through his 
enemies battalion, at last resolved thus, 
th.at they should all unbridle their horses, 
and with maine force of sharpe spurres 
pricke and broach them ; which done, the 
horses, as enraged, took such a running 
thorow, jand athwart the enemies camp, 
armes and men, that nought was able to 
, resist them, and with such a furie that by 
1 opening, sl>ouldering, and overthrowing the 
! battalion, they made way for his infanterie, 
j which tlierc committed a most bloudy 
■ slaughter, and obtained a notable victorie. 
The like was commanded and effected by 
Quintus Fulvius Flaocus against the Celti- 
berians : /cf cum vtajorevi equorum facietis^ 
si effnrnatos in hastes equos immiititis ; quod 
sfppe Romanos equites cunt laude^ecisse siia, 

1 memori<E proditum cst, Detraciisque franh 
, bis ultra citroque cum magna strage hostium, 

' infraciis o?nnibus hasiis, transcurrerunti ^ 
“ That shall you doe with more violence of 
horse if you force your horse unbridled on 
the enemie, which it is recorded the Roman 
horsemen have often performed with great 
proofc and praise. So pulling off the bridles 
they twice ran through forward and backe 
againe with great slaughter of the enemie, 
all their launces broken." 

The Duke of Moscovie did anciently owe 
this reverence unto the Tartars, at what 
time soever they sent any Ambassadors 
to him, that he must goe meet them on 
foot, and present them with a goblet full of 
mares-milke (a drinke counted very deli- 
cious amongst them) which whilst they were 
drinking, if any drop chanced to be spilt 
upon their horses haires, he was by dutie 
bound to licke the same up with his tongue. 
The annie which the Emperor Bajazeth had 
sent into Russia was overwhelmed by so 
horrible a tempest of snow that to find some 
shelter, and to save themselves from the 
extremetie of the cold, many advised to kill 
and unpanch their horses and enter into 
their panches to enjay and find some eas^ 
by that vitall heat. Bajazeth after that 
bloudy and tragical conflict wherein he was 
overthrowne by the Scithian Tamburlane 
in seeking to 6scape« had no doubt saved 
himselfe by the swiftnesse of an Arabian 
mare on which he was mounted thatdayi 
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unluckily he had not been forced to let 
her drinke her fill in passing over a river, 
which made her so faint and floundercd 
that he was easily overtaken and appre- 
hended by those that pursued him. The 
common saying is, that to let a horse stale 
after a full cariere doth take downe his 
speed, but I would never had thought that 
drinking had done it, but rather streng- 
thened and heartned him. 

Croesus passing alongst the citie of Sardis 
found certaine thickets, wherein were great 
store of snakes and serpents, on which his 
horses fed very hungerly, which thing, as 
Herodotus saith, was an ill-boding prodigy 
unto his affaires. We call him an entire horse 
that hath his full maine and whole eares, 
and which in shew, or at a muster, doth not 
exceed others. The Lacedemonians having 
defeated the Athenians in Sicilie, returning I 
in great pompe and glory from the victorie I 
into the citie of Siracusa, among other | 
bravadoes of theirs, caused such horses as 
they had taken from their enemies to be 
shorne all over, and so led them in triumph. 
Alexander fought with a nation called 
Dahas, where they went to warre two and 
two, all armed, upon one horse, but when 
they come to combat one must alight, .and 
so successively one fought on foot and the 
other on horsebacke, each in his tiirne one 
after another. I am perswaded that in 
respect of sufficiencie, of comlincsse, and of 
grace on horseback no nation gocth beyond 
us. Agood horse-man (speaking according to ^ 
our phrase) seemeth rather to respect an un- j 
<iismayed courage than an affected clean seat. 
I'hc n^jtn most skilfull, best and .surest-fitting, 
comeliest-graced, and nimblest-handed, to 
sit, to ride, and mannage a horse cunningly 
that ever I knew, and that best pleased my 
humor, was Monsieur de Carnavalet, who 
was Master of the Horse unto our King Henry 
the second. I have scene a man take his full 
cariere, standing boiilt up-right on both his 
feet on the saddle, leap downe to the ground 
from it, and turning backe take off the 
saddle, and presently set it on againe as fast 
as ever it was, and then leap into it againe, 
and al this did he whilst his horse was 
running as fast as might be with his bridle 
on his necke. 1 have also scene him ride 
over a bonnet or cap, and being gone a 
good distance from it, with his bow shooting 
backward, to sticke many arrowes in the 
same ; then sitting still in the saddle to take 
JJp any thing from the ground, to set one 
foot to the ground and keepe the other in 
the stirrop, and continually running doe a 
thousand such tumbling and apisn tricks 
'' herewith he got his living. There have in 
ttiy time two men beene scene in Constan- 


tinople,. both at once upon one horse, and 
who in his speediest running would by 
turnes, first one and then another, leape 
downe to the ground and then into the 
saddle againe, the one still taking the others 
place. And another who only with teeth, 
and without the helpe of any hand, would 
bridle, currie, rub, dresse, saddle, girt, and 
harnish his horse. Another that betweene 
two horses, and both saddled, standing 
upright with one foot in the one and the 
second in the other, did beare another man 
on his armes standing upright, run a full 
speedy course, and the uppermost to shoot 
and hit any niarke with his arrowes. Divers 
have beene scene who, standing on their 
heads and with their legs out-stretched 
aloft, having many sharp-pointed cimitaries 
fastened round about the saddle, to gallop 
at full sj-)eed. While I was a young Tad, I 
saw the Prince of Sulmona at Naples 
manage a young, a rough and fierce horsCi 
and shew all manner oi horsemanship ; to 
hold testons or reals under his knees and 
toes so fast as if they had beene nayled 
there, and all to shew his sure, steady, and 
unmoveable sitting. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

0/ ancient Cnstomcs. 

I WOULD w'illingly e.xciise our people 
for having no other patterne or rule 
of perfection but his owne customer, 
his owne fashions : for it is a common vice, 
not only in the vulgar sort, but as it wem in 
all men, to bend their ayme and frame their 
thoughts unto the fashions wherein they 
were borne. I am pleased when he shall 
see Pabricius or I.xdius, who, because they 
are neither attired nor fiishioned according 
to Qur manner, that he condemne their 
countenance to be strange and their cart- 
age barbarous. But I bewaile his particular 
indiscretion, in that he suffereth himselfe to 
be so blinded and deceived by the authoritie 
of present custome, and that if custome 
pleaseth he is ready to change opinion and 
varie advice, every moneth, nay every day, 
andjudgethso diversly of himselfe. When he 
wore short-wasted doublets, and but little 
lower than his breast, he would maintaine 
by militant reasons that the waste was in his 
right place : but when not long , after he 
came to weare them so long-wasted, yea 
almost so low as his privates, than began he 
to condemne the former fashion... as fond 
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intolerable and deformed ; and to commend 
the latter as comely, handsome, and com- 
mendable* A neKr f;^hion of apparel 
creepeth no sopner into use but presently he 
blameth and dispraiseth the old, and that 
with so earnest a resolution and univcrsatl 
a consent, that you would say, “it is some 
kind of madnesse or selfc-fond humor that 
giddieth his understanding. 

And forasmuch as our changing or 
altering of fashion is so sudden and new- 
fangled, that the inventions and new devices 
of ml the tailors in the world cannot so fast 
invent novelties, it must necessarily follow 
that neglected and stale rejected fashions 
doe often come into credit and use again : 
And the latest and newest within a while I 
^ter come to be outcast and despised, and 1 
that one selfe-same judgment within the 
space of fifteene or twentie yeares admitteth 
not only two or three different, but also 
cleane contrarie opinions, with so light and 
incredible inconstancie. that any man would 
wonder at it. There is no man so suttle- 
crafty amongst us, that suffcreth not him* 
selfe to be cnvcigled hnd over-reached by 
this contradictioTi, and that is not insensibly 
dazeled both with his inward and cxternall 
eics. I will heere huddle-up some few 
ancient fashions tliat 1 remember ; Some of 
them like unto ours, other-some farre differ- 
ing from them : To the end, that having ever 
this continuall variation of humane things 
in our minde, W’e may the better enlighten 
and confirme our transported judgment. 
That manner of fight w’hich wc use now 
adaies with rapier and cloke. was also usetl 
among the Romanes, as saith Cajsar : 5///- 
istras sagis iirvo/vufif, gladiosque distrin- 
gunt : 1 * * They wrap their left arnies in their 
clokes, and draw their swords." We may 
to this day observe this vice to be amongst 
us, and which we have taken from them, 
that is, to stay such passengers as we meet 
by the way, and force them to tell us who 
they are, whence they come, whither they 
goe, and to count it as an injurie and cause 
of quarrel if they refuse to answ'cr our 
demand. In Baths, which our forefathers 
used daily before meals, as ordinarily as we 
use water to wash our hands, when first 
they came into them they washed but 
their armes and legges, but afterward 
f which custome lasted many after-ages, and 
to this day continiieth amongst divers 
nations of the world) their whole body over 
with compounded and perfumed waters, in 
such sort as they held it as a great testi- 
ihonie of simplicitie to wash themselves in 
pure and uncompdunded water : Such as 

I CiBS, Bel Civ. 1. i. 


were most delicate and effeniinate were 
wont to perfume their vvhole bodies over and 
over, three or four times every day ; And often 
(as our French women have lately taken up) 
to picke and snip out the haires of their 
forehead, so they of all their body. 

Quod pectus, quod crum HH, quod hrachia 
vellisy 

That you from bieast, l«gees, armes, the hairc 
Neatly pull off (to make them faire). 

Although they had dioice of ointments fit 
for the purpose. 

Psilotro nitet, aut arida laiet etbdiiei ereta.* 
She shines with ointments that make haire to fall, 
Or with dry chalke she over-covers all. 

They loved to lie soft, and on fine downe 
beds, alleaging lying on hard mattresses as 
a signe of patience. They fed lying on 
their beds, necre after the manner of the 
Turks now-adaies. 

Fnde ihoro pater rEueas sic orsus ah al'a.^ 
Father A'ncas thus gan say, 

From stately couch where then he lay. 

And it is reported of Cato Junior that after 
the battell of Pharsalia, and that he began 
to mourne and bewaile the miserable state 
of tlu! common-wealth, and ill condition of 
publike affaires, he ever eat sitting on the 
ground, following an austere, and observing 
a strict kinde of life. The Beso las mafioi 
was used as a signe of honour and humilitic 
only towards great persons. If friends met, 
after friendly salutations they used to kisse 
one another, as the Venetians do at this 
day. 

Grata t usque da tern cum dulcibus oscula X'erbis,^ 
Give her I would with greetings graced, 
Kisses with sweet words enterlaced. 

And in saluting or suing to any groat 
man they touched his knees. Pasicles tlie 
Philosopher, brother unto Crates, comming 
to salute one, whereas he should hav<! 
carried his hand to his knee,' carried the 
same unto his genitories : The partie 
saluted having rudely pusht him away, 
“What," quorii he, “ is not that part yours 
Its well as the other?" llieir manner of 
feeding was as ours, their fruit last. 1 hey 
were wont to wipe their tailes (this vainc 
superstitition of words must be left unto 
women) with a sponge, and that’s the 
reason why Spongia in Latiiie is counted an 
obscene word : which sponge was. ever tied 
to the end of a staffe, as wilnesseth the 

* Ma.rt. 1. ii. Bpigr. Ixu. 1 . 
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storie of him that was carried to be devoured 
of the wild beasts before the people, who 
desiring leave to go toe a privie before his 
death, and having no other meanes to kill 
himselfe, thrust downe the sponge and staffe 
hee found in the privie into his throte, where* 
with he choked himselfe. Having ended the 
delights of nature, they were wont to wipe 
their privities with perfumed wooll. 

Ai tibi sed lot A mentula lan&}- 

To thee no such thing will I bring. 

But with washt wooll another thing. 

In every street of Rome were placed tubs 
and such other vessels, for passengers to 
make water in. 

Pusi scope locum propter, se ac doVa curto 

Somtio devincii credutU extollere "jestcmP 
Children aslecpe oft thinkc they take up all 
Necre to some pissing tufb, some lake, some wall. 

Tliey used to break their fast, and non- 
chion between meals, and all summer-time 
had men that sold snowe up and down the 
streets, wherewith they refreshed their wines, 
of whom some were so daintie that all 
winter long they used to put snow into their 
wine, not deeming it cold enough. Prin- 
cipal! and noble men had their cui>bearers, 
tasters, carvers, and buffons to make them 
merrie. In Winter their viandes were 
brought and set on the boord upon arches, 
as we use chafing dishes ; and had portable 
kitchins (of which I have scene some) 
wherein might be drawne wheresoever one 
list a whole service and messe of meat. 

Has vobis epulas habetCy lauti, 

Has o^endiinur amhulante ccena.^ 

Take you daintie mouth’d such stirring feasts ; 

With walking meales we are offended guests. 

And in summer they often caused cold 
water (being carried through pipes) to drill 
upon them as they sate in their dining 
chambers, or lowe parlors, where in ccsterus 
they kept store of fish alive, which the by- 
standers might at their pleasure chuse and 
take with their hands, and have it drest 
every man according to his fantasie. Fish 
liath ever had this privilege, as at this day 
it hath, that chiefe Gentlemen are pleased 
and have skill to dress it best : And to say 
truth, the taste of fish is much more delicat 
and exquisit than that of flesh, at lea^t in 
mine. But in all manner of magnificence, 
delitiousnes. riotous gluttome, inventions of 
voluptuousnes, wantonnes,and sumptuositie, 
we truly endevour, as much as may be, to 
equall and come neere them : For our will 
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and taste is as much corrupted as theirs, 
but our skill and sufficiencie is fiirre short of 
them : Our wit Is no more capable, and our 
Strength no more able to approach and 
match them in these vitious and blame- 
worthy parts, than in vertuous and commen- 
dable actions : For both proceede from a 
vigor of spirit and farre- reaching Wit, 
which, without comparison, was much 
greater in them than now in us. And 
mindes by how much more strong and 
excellent they are, so much lesse facuUie 
and meanes have they to doe, either excel- 
lently well or notoriously ilL The chiefest 
aime amongst them was a meane or 
mediocrity. The foremost or last, in writing 
or speaking, had no signification of pre- 
heniiiience or greatne.ss, as may evidently 
appcarc by their writings. They would as 
familiarly and as soon say, Oppius and 
Ca,*s.ir, as Ca*sar and Oppius ; and as 
indifferently 1 and tlioii, as thou and 1. 
And that’s the reason w'hy I have heretofore 
noted in the life of Flaininiiis, in our French 
l*lutarke, a place where it .seemeth that the 
Author, speaking of the jealousie of gloric 
that was betweene the ilit61ians and the 
Romanes for the gaine of a battell which 
they had obtained in common, maketh for 
the purpose, that in Greeke songs the /Etolians 
were named before the Romans, except 
there bee some Amphibology in the French 
words: for in that toung I reade it. When 
Ladies came unto stoves or hot-houses, 
they made it not daintie to admit men into 
their companic, and to be washed, rubbed, 
chafed, and annointed by the hands of their 
groomes and pages. 

Inguina succiicius nigrti tibi servus alutd 
Statyfjuoties caluiis nuda foveris aquisd- 
Your m.'in, \vhoi.e loyncs blackc-lclh«r girds, 
stimds by, 

V/hilst in warmc water 3^011 starke-naked lie. 

They also used to sprinkle themselves all 
over with certaine powders, thereby to alay 
and represse all manner of filth or sweat. 
The ancient Gaules (saith Sidonius Apolli- 
naris) wore their hairc long before, and all 
the hinder part of their head shaven, a 
fashion that our wanton youths and effemi- 
nate gallants have lately renued, and in 
this new-fangled and fond-doting age, 
brought up againe, with wearing of long- 
dangling locks before. The ancient Romans 
paid the water-men their fare or due so 
soone as they came into the boat, whereas 
we pay it when they set us on shore. 

dum as exigitur, dum mdla ligaiur^ 

Tota obit horaP 

1 Mart. 1 . vli. Epig. xxxiv. 1. 
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While they call fior their fare, tic 4rawe-inule to. 
There runs away a full houre, if not two. 

Women were wont to lie on the utmost 
Bide of the bed, and therefore was Caesar 
called Spondam Regis Nicomedis " King 
Nicomedes his beds side." 'Ihey tooke 
breath while they were drinking, and used 
to baptise or put water in their wines. 

- guts puer ocius 
Restinguet ardentis falertti 
Pocula prtetereunie HmphA f * 

What boy of mine or thine 
Shall coole our cup of wine 
With running water fine? 

Those couseningand minde-deceiving coun- 
tenances of lakeis were also amongst them, 

0 lane^ A tergo quern nulla ciconia pin^U^ 

Nec manus auriculas imitata est mobilis albas. 
Nee linguee quantum sitietcanisAppula iantum? 
O Janus, whom behinde no Storks-bill doth 
deride, 

Nor nimble hand resembling mak's eares 
white and wide. 

Nor so much tongue Hl’d out as dogges with 
thirst ore-dride. 

The Argian and Romane Ladies mourned 
in white, as bur dames wont to doe ; and if 

1 might be credited, and beare-sway amongst 
them, they should continue it still, But 
because there are many bookes that treat 
of this argument, I will say no more of it. 


CHAPTKR L. 

Of Democritus and Iferactitu^. 

J UDGEMENT' is an instrument for all 
subjects, and medleth every where, 
and therefore in the Essay cs I make of 
it, there is no maner of occasion I seeke 
not to employ therein. If it be a subject I 
understand not my selfe, therein I make 
triall of it, sounding afarre off the depth of 
the ford, and finding the same over deepe 
for my reach, 1 keepe my selfe on the 
shoarc. And to acknowledge not to be able 
to wade through is a part of its effect, yea 
of such whereof he vanteth most. If I 
light upon a vaine and idle subject, I assay 
to trie and endevour to see whether I may 
find a good ground to worke upon, and 
matter to frame a body, and wherewith 
to build and under-lay it. Sometimes I 
addresse my judgement and contrive it to a 

1 Suit. Jul Cas» c. atlix. 
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noble and out-worne subject, whemin is 
nothing found subsisting of itselfe, the high 
way to it being so bare-trodden that . it 
cannot march but in other steps. Inhere 
hepleaseth himselfe in chusing the course 
he thinkes best, and a thousand paths some- 
times he saith, this or that was best chosen. 

I take my first Argument of fortune: All are 
alike unto me.: And I never purpose to 
handle them throughly: For there is nothing 
wherein I can perceive the full perfection : 
Which they doe not that promise to shew it 
us. Of a hundred parts and visages that 
every thing hath, I take one, which some- 
times 1 slightly runne over, and other times 
but cursorily glance at. And yet other 
whilst I pinch it to the quicke and give 
it a Stockado, not the widest, but the deepest 
I can. And for the most part I love to seize 
upon them by some unwonted lustre. I 
would adventure to treat and discourse of 
some matter to the depth ; knew I my selfe 
lesse, or w’ere I deceived in mine owne 
I impuissance ; scattering here one and there 
another word, scantlings taken from their 
maine ground-work, disorderly dispersed, 
without any well-grounded designe and 
promise. I am not bound to make it good, 
nor without varying to keepe my selfe close- 
tied unto it ; whensoever it shall please me 
to yeeld my selfe to doubt, to uncertaintie, 
and to my Mistris’s forme, which is ignorance. 
Each motion sheweth and discovereth what 
we are. The very same minde of Cae.sar 
we see in directing, marshalling, and setting 
the battel of TTiarsalia, is likewise scene to 
order, dispose, and contrive idle, trifling 
and amorous devices. We judge of a horse 
not only by seeing him ridden, and cun- 
ningly managed, but also by seeing him trot 
or pace ; yea, if we but looke upon him as 
he stands in tlie stable. Amongst the func- 
tions of the Soule, some are but meane and 
base. lie that seeth her no further, can 
never know her thorowly. And he thai 
seeth her march her naturall and simple 
pace, doth peradventure observe her best. 
T he winds of passions take her most in her 
highest pilch, seeing she entirely couclieth 
herselfe upon every matter, and wholy therein 
exerciseth herselfe : and handleth but one 
at once, not according to it, but according 
to herselfe. Things severall in themselves 
have peradventure weight, measure, and 
condition : But inwardly, in us, she cuts it out 
for them, as she understandeth the same 
herselfe. Death is fearefull and ugly unto 
Cicero ; wished for and desirc^d of Cato ; 
and indifferent unto Socrates. Health, well- 
fare, conscience, authoritic, riches, glorie, 
beautie, and their contraries are dispoyled 
at the entrance, and receive a new vesture at 
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the sp'uies hand. ^ Yea, and what coulour 
she pleaseth s browne, bright, greene, sad, 
or^ any hew else ; sharpe or swecte, dcepe 
or superhciall, and what each of them 
ple^eth. For none of them did ever verifie 
their stiles, their rules, or formes in common ; 
each one se\*erally is a Queene in her owne 
estate, llierefore let us take no more 
excuses from externall qualities of thi ngs. To 
us it belongeth to give Our selves accoumpt 
of it. Our good and our evill hath no 
dependancy but from our selves. Let us 
oner our vowes and offerings unto it, and 
not to fortune. She hath no power over 
our manners. Why should I not judge of 
Alexander as I am sitting and drinking at i 
tablCi arid talking in good company ? Or | 
if hee were playing at Chesse, what string j 
of his wit doth not touch or harpe on this i 
fond-childish and time-consuming play? I ' 
lothe and shun it, only because there is not 
sport enough in it, and that in his recreation 
he is over serious with us, being ashamed 
I must apply that attention theriinto as 
might be imployed on some good subject. 
He was no more busied in levying his forces 
and preparing for his glorious passage into 
India ; nor this other in disintangling and 
discovering of a passage wlu;nce dependetli 
tlie well-fare and safety of mankind. See 
how much our mind troubleth this ridiculous 
ammuzing, if all her sinnewes bandy not. 
How amply she gjveth every one I ^aw in ! 
that to know and directly to judge of him- j 
selfe. I doe not more universally view and 
^eele my selfe in any other posture. What 
passion doth not exercise us theninto? 
Choller, spight, hatred, impatience, and ve- 
hement ambition to overcome, in a matter 
wherein it were haply more excusable to be 
ambitious for to be vanquished. For a rare 
pre-excellence, and beyond the common 
reach, in so frivolous a thing, is much inis- 
seeming a man of honour. What I say of 
this example may be spoken of all others. 
Kvery parcell. every occupation of a man, 
accuseth and sheweth him equal unto 
another. Democritus and Heraclitus were 
two Philosophers, the first of which, findin^ 
and deeming humane condition to be vaine 
and ridiculous, did never walke abroad but 
with a laughing, scorneful and mocking 
countenance : Whereas Heraclitus, taking 
pjtie and compassion of the very same con- 
dition of ours, was continually scene with a 
sad, mpurnfull, and heavie cheere, and with 
teates triqkling downe his blubbered eyes. 

A lit'r 

Ridthai quoHei d limine mon>erat unum 

ProtuUratque pedem^ flebat cenimnus alter ^ 


One from his doore, his foote no sooner pa!>t, 

But straight he laught ; the other wept as fast. 

I like the first humor best, not because it 
is more pleasing to laugh than to wcepe ; 
but for it is more disdainfull, and doth more 
condemn e us than the other. And me 
thinkes we can never bee sufficiently de- 
spised according to our merit. Bewailing 
and commiseration are commixed with 
some estimation of the thing moaned and 
wailed. 'I'hings scorned and contemned 
are thought to be of no worth. 1 cannot 
be perswaded there can be so much ill 
lucke in us as there is apparant vanitie, nor 
so much malice as sottish nesse. We are 
not so full of evil as of voyd nesse and 
inanitie. We are not so miserable as base 
and abject. k>en so Diogenes, who did 
nothing but trifle, toy, and dally with him- 
1 selfe, in rumbling and fowling of his tub, 

' and flurting at Alexander, accompting us 
j but flies and bladders puft with winde, 
was a more sharp, a more bitter, and a 
more stinging judge, and by consequence 
more just and fitting my humor than Timon, 
surniimed the hater of all mankinde. For 
i looke what man hateth, the same thing 
he takes to hart. Tiinon wisht all evill 
miglu light on us : He was passionate in 
desiring ourruine. lie shunned and loathed 
our conversation as dangerous and wicked, 
and of a depraved nature: Whereas the 
other so little regarded us, that we could 
neither trouble nor alter hitn by our con- 
tagion ; lie forsookc our company, not for 
Icare, but for disdaine of our commerce : 
He never thought us capable or sufficient 
to doe either good or evill. Of the .same 
stampewas the answer of Smtilius, to whom 
Brutus spake to win him to take part, and 
adhere to the con.si)iracie against Caesar : 
He allowed the enterprize to be very just, 
but disalowcd of the men that should per- 
forme the same, as unworthy that any man 
should put himself in any adventure for 
them : Conformable to the discipline of 
IIegesia.s, who said, “That a man ought 
never to doe anything but for himself ; " for- 
asmuch as he alone is worthy to have any 
action performed for him : and to that of 
Theodorus, “who thought it an injustice 
that a wise man should in any case hazard 
himselfe for the good and benefit of his 
countrie, or to endanger his wisdome for 
fooh's,'’ Our owne condition is as ridicu- 
lous as risible, as much to be laught at as 
able to laugh. 


JUVBN. Sat, X. 28. 
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CHAFFER LI. 

Of the Vanitie of Worefs. 

A RHETORICIAN of ancient times 
said that his trade was to make small 
things appeare and seeme great. It is 
a shoemaker that can make great shooes 
for a little foot. Had bee lived in Sparta he 
had doubtlesse been well whipped for pro- 
fessing a false, a 'couzening and deceitful! 
art. And 1 thinke Archidnmus, King of 
that Citie, did not without astonishment 
listen nnto the answer of Thucydides, of 
whom he demanded whether he or Pericles 
was. the strongest and nimblest wrestler ; 
whose' answer was this, “Your question, 
sir, is very hard to be decided ; for if in 
wrestling with him I give him a fall, with 
his faire words he perswadeth those that 
saw him on the ground that lie never fell, 
and so ^ets the victorie." Those that maskc 
and paint women commit not so foule a 
fault ; for it is no great losse, though a man 
see them not, as they were naturally borne 
and unpainted ; Whereas tliese profess to 
deceive and beguile, not our eies, but our i 
judgement, and to bastardize and corrupt | 
the offence of things. Those common- 
wealths that have maintained themselves 
in a regular, formal, and well governeef! 
estate, as that of Creete and I^acedemon, 
did never make any great csteeme of 
orators. Ariston did wisely define Rheto- 
rike “to be a Science to perswade the 
vulgar people Socrates and Plato “ to be 
an "Art to deceive and flatter.” And those 
which denie it in the generall description, 
doe every where in their precepts verify the 
same. The Mahomedans, by reason of its 
inuiilitie, forbid the teaching of it to their 
children. And the Athenians, perceiving 
how pernicious the profession and use there- 
of was, and of what credit in their Citie, 
ordained that their principal! part, which 
is to move affections, should be dismissed 
and taken away, together with all exordiums 
and perorations. It is an instrument devised 
to busie, to manage, and to agitate a vulgar 
and disordered multitude ; and is an im- 
plement imployed but about distempered 
apd sicke mindes. as Physicke is about 
crazed bodies. And those where either the 
vulgar, the ignorant, or the generalitie have 
had all power, as that of Rhodes, those of 
Athens, and that of Rome, and where things 
have ever beeue in continusll disturbance 
and Upro^, thither have Orators and 
the prbfcssors of that Art flocked. And 
verily, if it be well looked into, you shall 


finde very few men m those common- 
wealths that without helpe of el^uence 
have attained to any worthy estimation and 
,cr^it : Pompey, Caesar, Crassus, Lucullus, 
Lentulus, Metellus, have thence taken their 
greatest stay and furtherance, whereby they 
have ascended unto that height and great- 
nesse of authoritie whereunto they at last 
attained, and against the o|3inion of better 
times have more prevailed with words than 
with armes. For L. Volumnius, speaking 
publikely in favour of the election which 
some had made of Quintus Fabius and 
Publius Decius to be Consuls, saith thus : 
“ They are men borne unto warre, of high 
spirits; of great performance, and able to 
eflect anything ; but rude, simple, and un- 
arted in the combat of talking ; minds truly 
consulare. They only arc good Pretors, to 
do justice in the Citie (saith he), that are 
subtile, cautelous, well-spoken, wily, and 
lip- wise. ’ ’ Eloquence hath chiefly flourished 
in Rome when the common-wealths affaires 
have Ixjcnc in worst estate, and that the 
devouring Tempest of civill broyles, and 
intestine warres did most agitate and tur- 
moil tl)cm. Even as a rancke, free and 
untamed soyle, beareth the rankest and 
strongest weeds, wltereby it seemeth that 
those common-weales which depend of an 
absolute Monarch, have lesse need of it than 
others : For that foolishnesse and facilitie 
I which is found in the common mullitude, 
f and which doth subject the same to be 
1 managed, perswaded, and led by the earcs 
by the sweet, alluring and sense-entrancing 
sound of this harmonic, without duely 
weighing, knowing, or considering the 
trueth of things by the force of reason : 
I'his facilitie and easie yeelding, I say, is 
not so Ccisily found in one only ruler, and 
it is more easie to warrant him from the 
I impression of this poyson, by good institu- 
j tioii and sound counsell. There was never 
j scene any notable or farre-ren owned Orator 
to come out of Macedon or Persia. What 
■ 1 have spoken of it bath beetle upon the 
subject of an Italian, whom I liave lately 
I entertained into my service, who during 
1 the life of the whilom cardinall Caraffa 
served him in the place of steward of his 
house. Enquiring of his charge and par- 
, ticular qualitie, he told me a long, formal’ 
and eloquent discourse of the science or 
1 skill of epicurisme and gluttonie^. with sucli 
an Oratorie-gravitie and Magistrate coun- 
tenance as if he had discoursed of some 
high mysterious point of divinitie, wherein 
he hath very methodically dccifred and dis- 
^ tinguished suAdrie differences .of appetites : 
j First of that ivhich a man hath fasting, then 
; of that men have after the first, the second, 
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and third service. The several! meanes 
how sometimes to please it simply* and 
other times to sharpen and provoke the 
same ; the oolicie and rare invention of his 
sawces : First, in general terms, then par- 
ticularizing the qualities and severall opera- 
tions of the ingredients, and their cfiects : 
The difference of salades according to their 
distinct seasons ; which must be served in 
warme, and which cold : The manner how 
to dress, how to adorne and embellish them, 
to n^dce them more pleasing to the sight. 
Alter that, he entred into a large and farrc- 
fetcht narration touching the true order 
and due method of service, full of goodly 
and important considerations. 

Nec minimo sani discrhttine 
QucggsiU lefioreSf et quo gallina soceturS 
What grace we use, it makes small diff ’rciice, 
when 

We carve a Hare, or else breake up a Hen. 

And all that filled up and stuffed with 
rich magnificent words, well couched 
phrases, oratorie figures, and patheticall 
metaphors ; yea such as learned men use 
and imploy in speaking of the government 
of an empire, which made me remember 
my man. 

Hoc salsum est^ hoc adusium est, hoc iuutum 
esi parunt^ 

lilud rccii, iierum sic memento ^ seduld 

Moneo qua possum pro mea sapientia. 

Postremd ianquam in speculum ^ in patinas, 
Demea, 

Ittspicere jubeo, et moneo quid facto mus sit.* 
This dish is salt, this burnt, this not so fine. 
That is well done, doe so againe ; Thus I 
As my best wisdome serves, all things assigne. 
I.AStly, sir, I command, they neatly prie, 

On dishes, a& a glasse, 

And shew what needful! was. 


such trash-names of grammer, would you 
not thinke they meant some forme of a rare 
and strange language : They are titles and 
words that concerne your chamber-maids 
tittle-tattle. It is a fopperic and cheating 
tricke, cousin-germane unto this, to call 
the offices of qur estate by the proud 
titles of the ancient Romans, though they 
have no resemblance at all of charge, and 
Iwse of authoritie and power. And this 
likewise, which in mine opinion will one day 
remaine as a rcproch unto our age, un- 
worthily and undeservedly to bestow on 
whom we list the most glorious surnames 
and loftiest titles, wherewith antiquitie in 
many long-continued ages honoured but 
one or two persons. Plato hath by such an 
universall consent bome-away the surname 
of Divine, that no man did ever attempt to 
envie him for it. And the Italians, which 
vaunt (and indeed with some reason) to have 
generally more lively and farre-reaching 
wits, and their discourse more .sound and 
sinnowy, than other nations of their times, 
have lately therewith embellished Peter 
Aretine ; in whom, except it be an high- 
raised, proudly-pufft, mind-moving, and 
heart-danting manner of speech, yet in good 
sooth more than ordinarie wittie and in- 
genious ; but so new-fangled, so e.\trava- 
gant, so fantasticall, so deep-laboured ; and 
to conclude, besides the eloquence, which 
be it as it may be, I cannot perceive any 
thing in it beyond or exceeding that of 
many other writers of his age, much lesse 
that it in any sort approacheth that ancient 
divinitic. And the surname Great, we 
attribute and fasten the same on princes 
that have nothing in them exceeding popu- 
lar greatnesse. 


Yet did those strict Graecians commend 
the order and disix>sition which Paulus 
^milius observed in the banquet he made j 
them at his returne from Macedon : But i 
here I speake not of the effects, but of the ! 
words. I know not whether they worke 
that in others which they doe in mee. But 
when I heare our Architects mouth-out 
thosh big and ratling words of Pilasters, 
Architraves, Comixes, Frontispices, Corin- 
thiaa ^aqd Dorike works, and such like 
fustian-termes of theirs, I cannot let my 
wandering imagination from a sodaine 
apprehension of ApoUidonius his pallace, 
and I find by effect that they are the seely 
and decayed peeces of my Kitchen-doore. 
Doe but heare one pronounce Metonymia, 
Metaphore, Allegory, Etimologie and other 

1 Tov. Sat. V. xa)r. 

* act iii. sc. 4, 62. 


CHAPTER Ul. 

Of the Parcimonie of our Forefathers. 

A TTILIUS REGULUS, Generali of the 
Romans Armie in Affrike, in the 
middest of his glorie and victorie 
against the Carthaginians, writ unto the 
common-wealth, that a hyne or plough-boy, 
whom he had left alone to oversee and 
husband his land (which in all was but seven 
acres of ground) was run away from his 
charge, and had stolne from him all his 
implements and tools belonging to his 
husbandrie, eraving leave to be discharged, 
and that he might come home to looke to 
his busincfsc, for fearc his wife and children 
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should thereby be endomaged : the Senate 
tooke order for hiin» and appointed another 
man to looke'to his land and businesse, and 
made that good unto him which the other 
had stolne from him, and appointed his 
wife and children to be maintained at the 
common-wealths charge. Cato the elder, 
returning Consul from Spaine, sold his horse 
of service to save the monie he should have 
spent for his transport by sea into Italy: 
And being chiefe governor in Sardinia, went 
all his visitations afoot, having no other 
traine but one officer of tlie common-welth, 
who carried his gowne and a vessell to do 
sacrifice in, and for the most part carried his 
male himself. He boasted that he never 
woare gowne that cost him more than ten 
crowns, nor sent more than one shilling 
sterling to the market for one whole daies 
provision, and had no countrie house 
rough-cast or painted over. Scipio y^imilia- 
nus, after he had triumphed twice, and twice 
been Consull, went on a solemne Legation, 
accompanied and attended on only with 
seven servants. It is reported that Homer 
had never any more than one servant, 
Plato three, and Zeno, chiefe of the Stoikes 
sect, none at all. Tiberius Gracchus, being 
then one of the principal men amongst the 
Romanes, and sent in commission about 
weighfie matters of the common- wealth, 
was allotted but six-pence halfe-pcnic a day 
for his charges. 


Cattra ; ^ost aliud, dim cmtigit ilhtdi avemast 
aqua tenet,'^ 

While that is absent which we wish, the rest 
That seemes to passe, when ou^ht else is addrest, 
That wc desire, with equall thirst opprest. 

Whatsoever it be that falleth unto our 
knowledge and jovissance, we finde it doth 
not satisfie us, and we still follow and gape 
after future, uncertaine, and unknowne 
things, because the present and knowne 
please us not, and doe not satisfie us. Not 
(as I thinke) because they have not. suffi- 
ciently wherewith to satiate and please us, 
but the reason is that we apprehend and 
seize on them with an unruly, disordered, 
and diseased taste and hold-fast. 

Nam chin vidil kic ad itsurnqua flagiiat ususy 
Omnia jam ferine inortalibns esse parafn, 
Divitiis homines et honore et laude potentes 
A^uere, atque bond naforum excellere famAy 
Nec minus esse domi ctiiquam tamen anxia 
corda^ 

Atque animwn in festis cogi servire querelis: 
JnteUexit ibi vitium x>asjacere ipsutn^ 
Omniaque illins vitio corrumpier intus 
Qnx collata /oris et commoda qneeque venirent,^ 
For when the wise man saw, that all almost, 

That use requires, for men prepared was, 

That men enriches, honoi*s, praises boast, 

In good report of children others passe, ' 

Yet none at honin did beare lesse pensive heart, 
Ihit that the mindc was forst to .serve complaint 
He know, that fault the vessell did empart, 

'I'hat all was inarr’d within by vessels taint, 
Whatever good wa-s \sroughl by any art. 


CH.-M’TEK LlII. 

Of a saying of Cicsar. 

I F we shall sometimes ammusc our selves 
and consider our estate, and the time 
we spend in control! ng others, and to 
know the things that arc without us ; would 
we but emploie the same in sounding our 
selves throughly, we should easily perceive 
how all this our contexture is built of wcake 
and decaying peeces. Is it not an especiall 
testimonie of imperfection that we cannot 
settle our contentment on any one. thing, and 
that even of our owne desire and imagination 
it is beyond our power to chusc what we 
stand in need of? Whereof, the disputation 
that hath ever beene amongst Philosophers 
bcareth sufficient witnes, to finde out the 
chief felicitie or summum honum of man, 
and which yet doth and shall eternally last 
without rei^lution or agreement. 

— etieii quod avemuSy id exuperare 

videiur 


j Our appetite is irresolute and uncertaine ; 
i it can neither hold nor enjoy any thing 
I handsomly and after a good fashion. Man 
supposing it is the vice and fault of things 
j he possesseth, feedeth and filleth himselfe 
with other things, which he neither knoweth 
nor hatli understanding of, whereto he 
applyeth both his desires and hopes, and 
taketh them as an honour and reverence 
to himselfe ; as saith Caesar, Communi ft 
vitio naiurce, ut invisisy latitaniibus at*jne 
incognitis rebus magis confidamuSy ve/te- 
j methiusque ex/erreatnur : « '* It hapneth by 
I the common fault of nature that both wee 
are more confident and more terrified by 
things unseene, things bftdden and un- 
knowne. 


1 Luck, 1. iii. 25 . * Lucr. 1, ix. 

* CjKS. Bel, Civ, 1, ii. 
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and sharper wits than men who are of the 
middle ranke." The Romans used to weare 
CHAPTER LIV. one self-same garment on mourning and on 

festivall dales* It is most certaine that both 
Of vaint SubtilUeSt or subiill Devices. an extreme feare and an exceeding heat of 

courage doe equally trouble and distemper 

T here are certaine frivolous and the belly. The nick-name of Tremblant, 
vaine inventions, or as some call wherewith Zanchio the twelfth King of 
them subtilties of wit, by meanes of Navarre was surnamed, teacheth that bold- 
which some men doe often endeavour to nesse as well as feare engender a startling 
get credit and reputation, as divers Poets and shaking of the limbs. I'hose which 
that frame whole volumes with verses be- armed either him or any other of the 
ginning with one letter. We see Egges, like nature, whose skin would quiver, as- 
Wings, Hatchets, Crosses, Globes, Col- said to re-assiire him by diminishing the 
umnes, and divers other such like figures danger wherein he was like to fall : you 
anciently fashioned by the Graecians, with have no perfect knowledge of me (said 
the measure and proportion of their verses he), for if my flesh knew how far my courage 
spreading, lengthening, and shortening will ere-long carry it, it would prese'ntly fall 
them in such sort as they justly represent ’ into a flat swoiine. 'I hat chilnesse, or as I 
such and such a figure. Such was the 1 niay lerme it, faintnesse, which we feel after 
science and profession of him who long ! the exercises of Venus, the same doth also 
time busied himselfe to number how many ; proceed from an over vehement appetite and 
severall waies the letters of the Alphabet , disordered heat. Excessive heat and ex- 
might be ranged, and found out that incre- ] treme cold doe both boile and rost. Aris- 
dible number mentioned by Plutarke. I 1 totlc saith, “That leaden vessels doe as 
allow of his opinion who, having one ! well melt and consume away by an exces- 
brought before him that was taught with ' sive cold and rigor of winter as by a 
such Industrie, and so curiously to cast i vehement heat.” Both desire and satietie 
a graine of millet with his hand, that j fill the sense with sorrow both above and 
without ever missing he would every time ’ under voluptuousnesse. Folly and wisdome 
make it goe through a needles-eye, and being i meet in one point of feeling and resolution 
entreated to bestow some thing upon him | al)Ove the suffering of humane accidents, 
(as a reward for so rare a skill), verie 'Fhe wiser sort doth gourmondise and com- 
pleasantly and worthily commanded that mand and others know it not: The 

this cunning workman should have two or ' latter (as a man would say) short of acei- 
three peckes of millet delivered him, to the ; dents, the other beyond, who after they 
end his rare art and wittie labour might not : have well weighed and considered their 
remaine without dailie exercise. It is a 'qualities, and duly measuied and rightly 
wonderfull testimonic of our judgements . judged what they are, overleap them by the 
imbecilitie that it should commend and . power of a vigorous courage. They dis- 
allow of things, either for their rarenesse ; daine and tread them under loot, as haying 
or novcltie, or for their difficultie, though! a strong and solide ininde, against which, 
neither goodnesse or profit be jomed unto i if fortunes darts chance to light, they must 
them. We come but now from my house, j of necessitic be blunted and abated meeting 
where we have a while recreated our selves i with so resisting a body, as they cannot 
with devising who could find out most things pierce or make any impression therein, 'fhe 
that held by both extreme ends. As for ordinarie and meane condition of men 
example, Sir is in our tongue a title only abideth betweene these two extremities, 
given to the most eminent person of the which are those that perceive and have a 
state, which is the King, and yet is com- feeling of mischiefs but cannot endure them, 
monly given to some of the vulgar sort, as Both infancie and decreptitude meet with 
unto Merchants and Pedlars, and nothing wcaknesse of the braine. Covetiseand pro- 
concertieth those ot the middle sort, and fusion in a like desire to acquire and hoard 
that are betweene both. Women of chiefest up. It may with likelihood be spoken that 
calling and qualitie are called Dames, the there is a kinde of Abecedarie ignorance 
meane sort Damoisels, and those of the preceding science : another doctoral! follow- 
basest ranke are also entitled Dames. The ing science : an ignorance which science 
clothes of estate, which we see set over doth beget, even as it spoileth the first Qf 
tables and chaires, . are only allowed in simple, lesse-curious, and least-instructed 
Princes houses, yet we see them used in spirits are made good Christians, who 
tavemes. Democritus was wont to s.ay, simply believe through reverence and 
‘‘That Gods and Ijeasts had quicker senses ; ohcdiencci and are kept in awe of the 
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laweA In the mwie vigor of spirits, and I 
slendof cApai^tie is engendered the error! 
of opinions. They fol^ the appamnce of : 
the first sense, and have some title to interpret * 
it fioolishnesse and sottishnesse, that we are 
confirmed in ancient waies respecting us 
that are nothing therein instructed by study. 
The best, noost-settled, and clearest>seelng 
spirits make another sort of well-beleevers, 
who by long and religious investigation, 
penetrate a more profound and find out a 
more abstruse light in scriptures, and dis- 
cover the mysterious and divine secrets of 
our ecclesiastical policie. And therefore 
see we some of them that have reached 
unto this last ranke, by the second, with 
wonderful! fruit and confirmation, as unto 
the furthest bounds of Christian intelligence, 
and enjoy their victorie with comfort, thanks- 
giving, reformation of manners, and great 
modesty. In which runke my purpose is 
not to place these others who to purge 
themselves from the suspicion of their fore- 
passed errors, and the better to assure us of 
them, become extreme, indiscreet, and un- 
just in the conduct of our cause, and tax and 
taint the same with infinite reproaches of 
violence. The simple peasants are honest 
men, so are philosophers (or as our time 
nameth them, strong and cleare natures), 
enriched with a large instruction of profit- 
able sciences. The monjgrell sort of hus- 
band-men, who have disdained the first 
forme of ignorance of letters, and could 
never reach unto the other (as they that sit 
betweene two stooles, of which besides so 
many others I am one) are dangerous, 
peevish, foolish, and importunate, and they 
which trouble the world most. Therefore 
doe i (as much as lieth in me) withdraw my 
selfe into the first and natiirall seat, whence 
I never assaied to depart. Popular and 
meerely naturall Poesie hath certaine graces 
and ill-bred livelinesse, whereby it con- 
enrreth and compareth it selfe unto the 
principall beautie of perfect and artificial! 
Poesie as may plainly be scene in the Vil- 
lannelles, homeljr gigs, and countrie songs 
of Gasconie, which are brought us from 
Nations that have no knowledge at all,, 
either of any learning or so much as of 
writing. Meane and indifferent Poesie, and 
thatconsisteth betweene both, is scorned and 
contemned and passed without honour or 
esteemed. But forasmuch as since the pas- 
sage hath beene opened unto the spirit, I 
have found (as it commonly hapneth) that 
we had Apprehended that which is neither 
so nor so for a difficult exercise and of a rare 
subject ; and that since our invention hath 
been set on fire< it discovereth an infinite 
hnmber of ^ like examples; I will onely 


adde this one : That if these Essayes were 
Worthy to be Judged of. it might in mine 
opinion happen that they would not greatly 
please the common and vulgar spints, and 
as little the singular and excellent The 
first will understand but little of them, the 
latter over much ; they might perhaps live 
and rub out in the middle region. 


CHAPTER LV. 

Of Smels and Odors. 

I T is reported of some, namely of Alex- 
ander, that their sweat, through some 
rare and extraordinary complexion, 
yeelded a sweet smelling flavour, whereof 
Plutarke and others seeke to find out the 
cause. But the common sort of bodies are 
cleane contraric, and the best qualitie they 
have is to be cleare of any smell at all. The 
sweetnesse of the purest breaths hath no- 
thing more perfect in them than to bee 
without savour that may offend ns, as are 
those of healthy sound children. And 
therefore saith Plautus : 

MuUer turn heni olet^ uH nihil 
Then .smels a wohian purely well, 

When she of nothing else doth smell. 

The most exquisit and sweetest savour of 
I a woman it is to smell of nothing ; and 
sweet, well-smelling, strange savours may 
rightly be held suspicious in such as use 
them ; and a man may lawfully think who 
useth them doth it to cover some naturall 
defect : whence proceed the,se ancient 
Poeticall sayings, “To smell sweet is to 
stinke. " 

Rides nos, Cora cine ^ ntl oleufes, 

Malo tjuam beni oUre^ nil olere^ 

You laugh .at us that we of nothing savour. 
Rather smell so, than sweeter (by your favour). 

And else where : 

PosthumOy non beni olety qni heni‘ semper olet? 
Good sir, he smeU.>i hot ever sweet. 

Who smells still sweeter timn ts meet. 

Yet love I greatly to be entertained with 
sweet smells, and hate exceedingly all 
manner of sowre and ill savours^ which 1 
shall sooner smell than any other. 

' '— — ■■■ Namque sagaeint nnus odoror^ 
Polypus^ an gravis hirsuHt eubet hirsur in alis, 
Qttdm canis acsr nbi laisai sus.* 

1 Plau. MosUly act i. «c. 3. 

» Maht. 1. vi. Epigy Jv. 4. 

’ L. ii. ^/^.,xii. 4 . 

* Hotty £p^ 4,^ 
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Sooner smell 1, -whether a casicrtd nose, 

Or rankc gote-smell in hairie arme-pits lie« 

Than sharpest hounds^ where ronrtuig bores 
repose. 

The simplest and meerely natural smells 
are most pleasing unto me; which care 
ought chiefly to concerne women. In the 
vcrie heart of Barbarie, the Scithian women, 
after they have washed themselves, did 
sprinkle, dawbe, and powder all their bodies 
and faces over with acertaine odoriferous 
drug that groweth in their coiintrie : which 
dust and davvbing being taken away, when 
they come neere men, or their husband, they 
remaine verie cleane, and with a verie sweet 
savouring perfume. What odour soever it 
be, it is strange to see what hold it will take 
on me, and how apt my skin is to receive it. 
He that complaineth against nature, that 
she hath not created man with a fit instru- I 
ment. to canrie sweet smells fast-tied to his ' 
nose, is much to bl^me : for they carrie 
themselves. As for me in particular, my i 
mostachoes, which are verie thick, serve me \ 
for that purpose. Let me but approach my 
gloves or my hand-kercher to them, their 
smell will sticke upon them a whole day. 
They manifest the place I come from. The 
close-smacking, svveetnesse-moving, love- 
alluring, and greedi-smiiking kisses of 
youth, were heretofore wont to sticke on 
them many houres after ; yet am I little 
subject to those popular diseases that are 
taken by conversation and bred by the 
contagion of theayre : And I liave escaped | 
those of my time of which there hath beenc ' 
many and severall kinds, both in the Townes 
about me, and in our Armic : W e read of 
Socrates that during the time of many 
plagues and relapses of the pestilence, which 
so often infested the Citie of Athens, he 
never forsooke or went out of the Towne : 
yet was he the only man that was never in- 
fected; or that felt any sicknesse. Physitians [ 
might (in mine opinion) draw more use and f 
go^ from odours than they doe. B'or my- | 
selfe have often perceived that according! 
unto their strength and qualitie they change ‘ 
and alter, and move my spirits, and worke 
strange ^ects in me: which makes me 
approve the common saying, that the inven- 
tion of fnoense and perfumes in Churches, 
so ancient and so far-dispersed throughout 
all nations and religions, had an es|;>eciaU 
regard to rajoyce, to comfort, to quicken, to 
towze, and to puriiie our senses, that so we 
niight be the apter and readier unto con- 
templation. And the better to judge of it, 

1 would t Imd my part of the skiU which 
some Cook^ have, who can so curiously 
season and temper strange^ odors with the 
savor and relish of their meats. As it was 


especially observed in the service of the 
King of Tunes, who in our daya landed at 
Naples, to meet and enter-parly with the 
Emperour Charles the fifth. His viaifdes 
were so exquisitely farced, and So sump- 
tuously seasoned w'ith swe».*t odoriferous 
drugs and aromaticall spices, that it was 
found upon his booke of accompt the dress- 
sing of one peacocke and two fesanis 
amounted to one hundred duckets ; which 
was their ordinarie manner of cooking his 
meats. .-\nd when they were carved up, not 
only the dining chambers, but all the 
roomes of his palace and the streets round 
about it, were replenished with an exceeding 
odoriferous and aromaticall vapour, which 
continued a long time after. The princi- 
pall care 1 take, wheresoever I am lodged, 
is to avoid and be far from all manner of 
filthy, foggy, ill-savouring and unwholesome 
aires. These goodly Cities of strangely- 
seated Venice and huge-built Paris, by 
reason of the muddy, sharp, and offending 
savors which they >eeld ; the one by her 
fennie and marlsh situation, the other by her 
durtie uncleannesse and continuall mire, 
doe greatly alter and diminish the favor 
which I bear them. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

Of Praters and Orisons^ 

I PROPOSE certaine formelesse and 
irresolute fantasies, as do those schol- 
lers who in schooles publish doubtfull 
and sopliisticall questions to be disputed 
and canvased : not to establish the truth, 
but to find it out, which I submit to theit 
judgements, to whom the ordering and 
directing not only of my actions and com- 
positions, but also of my thoughts, t^longeth. 
The condemnation, as well as the approl^- 
tion of them, will be equally acceptable and 
profitable unto me, deeming it absurd and 
impious if anything be either ignorantly or 
unadvisedly set downe in this rapsody, con- 
trarie unto the sacred resolutions and repug- 
nant to the holy prescriptions of the Catho- 
like, Apostolike, and Romane Church, 
wherein I was borne, and out of which I. 
purpose not to die. And therefore alwaies 
referring myselfe unto their censures that 
have all power over tne^ doe I meddle so 
rashly to write of all ihanner of purposes 
and discourses as 1 doe here. I wot not 
whether I be deceived, but, sithence by an 
especiall and singular favour of Gods divine 
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bounty, a certaine forme of prayer hath by 
the ve^ mouth of God. woid by word, been 
pre^ribed and directed unto us. 1 have ever 
thought the use of it should be more 
ordinarie with us than it is. And might 1 
be believed, both rising and going to bed. 
sitting downe and rising from boord, and 
going about any particular action or busi- 
nesse. I would have all good Christians to 
say the Paternoster, and if no other praier, 
at least not to omit that. The Church may 
extend, amplifie, and diversifie praiers ac- 
cording to the need of our instruction : For 
1 know it is alwaies the same substance, and 
the same thing. But that one should ever 
have this privilege, that all manner of people 
should at all times and upon every occasion 
have it in their mouth : For it is most cer- 
taine that only it containeth whatsoever we 
want, and is most fit and effectuall in all 
events. It is the only praier I use in every 
place, at all times, and upon every acci- 
dent ; and instead of changing, I use often 
repetition of it : whence it commeth to 
passe that I remember none so well as that 
one. I was even now considering whence 
this generall errour commeth, that in all 
our desseignes and enterprises, of what 
nature soever, we immediately have recourse 
unto God, and in every necessitie we call 
upon his holy name : And at what time 
soever we stand in need of any help and 
that our weaknesse wanteth assistance, we 
only invoke him, without considering 
whether the occasion be just or unjust ; and 
what estate or action we be in, or goe 
about, be it never so vicious or unlawfull, 
we call upon his name and power. Indeed, 
he is our only protector, and of power to 
affoord us all manner of helpc and com- 
fort ; but although he vouchsafe to honour 
us with this joy-bringing fatherly adoption, 
yet is he as just as he is good, and as good 
and just as he is mightie : But oftner 
useth his justice than his might, and 
favoureth us according to the reason of the 
same, and not according to our requests. 
Plato >n his lavves maketh three sorts of 
injurious beliefe in the Gods : First, that 
there is none at all ; Secondly, that they 
meddle not with our affaires ; Thirdly, that 
they never refuse any thing unto our vowes, 
offeringSt and sacrifices. I he first errour, 
according to his opinion, did never continue 
immutame in man, even from his first infan- 
cie unto his latter age. The two succeed- 
ing may admit some constancie. His 
justice and power are inseparable. It 
is but in vaine to implore his power in a 
bad cause. Man must have an unpolluted 
soule when he praieth (at least in that 
moment hft addresseth himselfe to pray) 
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and absolutely free from all vicious passions ; 
otherwise we ourselves present him the rods 
to scourge us withall. In Uew of redressing 
our fault, we redouble the same by present- 
ing him with an affection fraught with irre- 
verence, sinne, aud hatred, to whom only 
we should sue for grace and forgivenesse. 
Loe here, why I doe not willin^^y commend 
those Pharisaicall humours, whom I so often 
behold, and more than ordinarie, to pray 
unto God, except their actions immediately 
preceding or succeeding their praiers wft- 
nesse some sliew of reformation or hope of 
amendment. 

- St nocturuus adttUer 

Tetnpora sancionico veltis atioperta cuculloP- 
If in a cape-cloakc-hood befrenchifide 
Thou a night-whore-munger thy head dost hide. 

And the state of a man that commixeth 
devotion unto an execrable life, seemeth in 
some sort to be more condemnable than 
that of one that is conformable unto hiin- 
selfe, and every way dissolute. Therefore 
doth our Church continually refuse the 
favour of her enterance and societie, unto 
customes and manners wilfully obstinate on 
some egregious villanie. We only pray by 
custome and use, and for fashion sake, or, 
to say better, we but reade and pronounce 
our prayers : To conclude, it is nothing but 
a shew of formalitie, and a formail shew'. 
And it greeveth me to see many men, who 
at grace before and after meat will with 
great shew of devotion crosse themselves 
three or foure times (and it vexeth me so 
much the more, when I call to mind that it 
is a signe I greatly reverence, and have in 
continual use, yea, if I be but gaping) and 
there whilst, shall you see them bestow all 
other houres of the day in all maner of 
hatred, malice, covetousnesse, and injustice. 
Many houres spend they about vice, but one 
to God, and that as it were by way of re- 
conipence and composition. It is wonderous 
to see so far different and divers actions, 
continue with so even a tenor, that no inter- 
ruptions or alteration at all can be perceived, 
either about their confines, or passage from 
one unto another. What prodigious con- 
science can be at any harts-ease, fostring, 
and feeding with so mutuall, quiet, and 
agreeing society in one selfe same mansion, 
both crime and judge ? A man whose Pail- 
lardize and luxurie doth uncessaatly sway 
and rule the head, and who judgeth the 
same abhominable and most hatefull in the 
sight of God ; what saith he unto his all- 
seeing Majesty, w’hen he openeth his lips, 
either of mouth or hart, to speake to him of 

i JvvRV, Sat, viM. 144. 
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it? He reclaimeth himselfe/ but falleth 
sodainly againe. "If the object of his 
divine justice, and his presence should strike 
(as he saith), and chastise his soule. how 
short-soever the penitence were, feare it self 
would so often cast his thought on it, that 
he would presently perceive himselfe master 
of those vices which are habituated, inbred, 
setled, and enfleshed in him.” But what of 
those which ground a whole life upon the 
fruit and benefit of that sinne they know to 
be mortall? How many trades, professions, 
occupations, and vocations, have we daily 
and continually used, frequented, and 
allowed amongst us, whose essence is 
vicious and most pernicious? And he that 
would needs confesse himselfe unto me, and 
of his owne accord told me, that for feare 
of losing his credit, and to keepe tlie honour 
of his offices ; he had for a whole age made 
shew and profession, and acted the effects 
of a religion, which in his owne selfe-accus- 
ing conscience he judged damnable, and 
cleane contrarie unto that he had in his 
hart : How could he admit and foster so 
contradictorie and impious a discourse in 
his hart ? With what language entertaine 
they divine justice concerning this subject ? 
Their repentance, consisting in visible 
amends and manageable reparation ; they 
lose both towards God and us the meanes 
to alleage the same. Are they so inalapart 
and fond-hardy as to crave piirdon without 
satisfaction! and sans repentance? I thinke 
it goeth with the first as with the last : But 
obstinacie is not herein so easie to be van- 
quished. This so sudclaine contrarietie, and 
violent volubilitie of opinion, whicli they 
faine unto us, seemeth to me a miracle. 
They present us with the state of an indi- 
gestible agonie. How fantastical! seemed 
their imagination unto me, who these latter 
ycares had taken up a fashion, to checke 
and reprove all men that professed the 
Catholike Religion, in whom shined any 
extraordinarie brightnesse of spirit, saying, 
that it was but fained : and to doe him hon- 
our, held that whatsoever he said in appar- 
ance he could not inwardly chuse but have 
his bcliefe reformed according to their byase. 
It is a peevish infirmitie for a man to thinke 
himselfe so firmely grounded as to perswade 
himselfe that the contrarie may not be be- 
lieved : And more peevish also, to be per- 
swaded by such a spirit, that preferretb I 
vrot not what disparitie of fortune, before 
the hopes and thieats of etemall life. They 
nr»ay beleeve me : If any thing could have 
attempted my youth, the ambition of the 
hazard and difficul tie which followed this late- 
modeme enterprize, should have had good 
part therein. It is not without great reason. 


in my poor judgement, that the Church for- 
biddeth the confused, rash and indiscreet use 
of the sacred and divine songs which the 
holy spirit hath indited unto David. God 
ought not to be commixed in our actions, 
but with awful reverence, and an attention 
full of honour and respect. The w'ord or 
voice is too divine, having no other use but 
to exercise our lungs and to please our 
earcs. It is from the conscience and not 
from the tongue that it must proceed. It 
is not consonant unto reason that aprentise 
or shop-keeping boy, ainiddest his kllc, 
vaine, and frivolous conceits, should be suf- 
! fered to entertaine liiinselfe, and play tlicre- 
I W'ith. Nor is it scemely or tolerable to 
sec the sacred booke of our beliefes Mys- 
teries tossed up and downe and plaid 
withall, in a shop, or a hall, or a kitchen. 
'I'hey have heretofore beenc accompted mys- 
teries, but through the abuse of times they 
are now' held ns sports and recreations. So 
serious and venerable a study should not, 
by way of piustimc and tumiiltunric, be 
handled. It ought to be a fixed, a pur- 
posed, and setled action, to which this pre- 
face of our office sursuvi corda should ever 
be adjoyned ; and the very exterior parts of 
the body should with such a countenance 
be referred unto it, that to all mens eyes it 
may witnesse a particular attention and 
duteous respect. It is not a study fitting all 
men, but only such ns liave vowed them- 
selves unto it, and wliom God hath, of In’s 
infinit inercie, called thereto. The wicked, 
the ungodly, and tlie ignorant, are fhcrehy 
empaired. It is no historic to be fabulous'y 
reported, but a historic to be dutifully reve- 
renced, awfully fcaiod, and religiously 
adored. Are tliey not pleasantly conceited, 
who, because they have reduced the same 
into the vulgar tongues, and that all men 
may understand it, jxrswade themselves, 
that the people sliall tlic better conceive and 
digest the same ? CoiiMSteth it but in the 
words, that they understand not all they 
find written? Shall 1 say more? \W 
approaching thus little unto it, they goe 
back from it. Mcei e ignorance, and wholly 
relying on others, w;is verily more profitable 
and wiser than is this verball and vaine 
knowledge, the nurse of presumption and 
source of temeritie. Moreover, I am of: 
opinion that the uncontrouled libertie, lluU 
all men have to wrest, dissipate, and \vy re- 
draw a word so religious and important, to 
so many severall idiomes, hath much more 
danger than profit following it. Thejewes, 
the Mahometans, and well-nigh all other 
nations, are wedded unto and reverence 
the language wherein their mysteries and 
r^igion had originally beene conceived ; 

M 
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and any change or translation hath not j persons. tiotabje Bishop hath left 
without apparance of reason bcene directly j written, that in the other end of the w'orld 
forbidden. Know we whether there tic j there is an island called of our pre- 
judges enow in Basque and in Brittanie to I decessours Dioscorida, very commodious, 
establish this translation made in their • and fertile of all sorts of n^its and trees, 
tongue? The universall Church hath no j and of a pure and wholesome ayre ; whose 
more difficult and solemne judgement to j people are Christians, and have Churches 
make. Both in speaking and preaching the ! and Altars, adorned with nothing else but 
interpretation is wandring, free, and mut- j crosses, without other images ; great ob- 
able, and of one parcell ; so it is not alike, servers of fastings and holy daies ; exact 
One of our Graecian Historians doth justly ^ payers of their priests tithes, and so chaste 
accuse his age, forasmuch as the secrets of j that none of them may lawfully all his 
Christian religion were dispersed in all pub- j life long know' any more than one wife, 
like places, and even amongst the basest j And in all other matters so well pleased 
artificers ; and that every man might, at his ; with their fortune, that being seated in the 
pleasure, dispute of it, and at random middest of the sea, they have and know 
speake his mind of tlie same. And it should no use of ships: and so simple, that of 
be a great shame for us, who by the un- j their religion, which they so diligently and 
speakable grace of God injoy the pure and , awfully observe, they know not, nor under- 
sacred mysteries of piety, to suffer the same | stand so much as one only word. A thing 
to be profaned in the moutlies of ignorant j incredible to him that knew not how tlic 
and popular people, seeing the very Gentiles Pagans, who are so devout a*id zealous 
interdicted Socrates and Plato, and the | idolaters, know nothing of their Gods but 
wisest, to meddle, enquire or speake of 1 only their bare names and statues. The 
^ings communicated unto the Priestess of i ancient beginning of Menalippc, a tragcdic 

of Euripides, importeth thus : 


O lufiier^ car de toy rien stiiofi 
Ic ne co^ytois scnlcmcnt que le ttotu} 

O lupiter, for unto me 
Only the name is knowne of thee. 

I have also in my head certaine writing 


Delphos. JSaying, moreover, “That the 
factions of Princes, touching the subject of 
Divinities, arc arined, not with zealc, but 
with anger. 'Phat zeale dc'pendoth of divine 
reason and justice, holding an orderly and j 
moderate course, but that it cliangcth into i 
hatred and envie, and in stead of come and j 
grape, it produceth nettles and darnell, if it | complained of, for so much as they an- 
be directed by humane passion.” And j meerly humane and philosophical!, without 
justly saith this other, who counselling the j medling with divinitic. He that should say 
Emperour Theodosius, affirmed “ that dis- ! to tlie contrarie, which a man might doe 
putations did not so much appease and lull i with reason, that heavenly doctrine, as a 
asleepc the schismes of the Church, as stir j Queene and governesse doth better keepc 
up and cause heresies.” And therefore it : her ranke apart; that she ought to be 
behooTcd to avoid all contentions, contro- j chiefc ruler and principall head everie. 
versies, and logicall arguings, and wholly • where, and not suftragant and subsidiaric * 
and sincerely refer himselfe unto the pre- And that perad venture examples in gram- 
scription.s and orders of faith, established mar, rethorike, and logike, might more 
by our forefathers. And Andronicus the fitly and sortably be taken from elsewhere, 
hlrnperour, finding by chance in his pallace than from so sacred and holy a subject, as 
certaine principall men very earnestly dis- also the arguments of theatres, plots of 
puting against Lapodius about one of our plaies, and grounds of publike spectacles : 
lioints of great importance, taunted and That mysteriously divine reasons arc more 
rated them very bitterly, and threatened if venerably and reverently considered alone, 
they gave not over, he would cause them to and in their native stile, than joyned and 
be Ccist into the river. Children and women compared to human discourse. That this 
doc now adaies governe and sway the oldest fault is oftener scene, which is, that Divines 
and most experienced men concerning write too humanely, than this other, th.at 
JCcclesiasticall Lawes : w'hereas the first humanists w'rite not Theologically enough, 
that Plato made forbiddeth them to en- Philosophy, saith S. Chrysostome, ” is long 
quire after the reason of civill Lawes, and since banished from sacred schools as an 
which ought to stand in place of divine unprofitable servant, and deemed unworthy 
ordinances. Allowing aged men to com- to behold, but in passing by the entric or 
municate the same amongst themselves, the vestrie of the sacred treasures of 
and with the m^istrate, adding more- heavenly doctrine." That the formes of 

over, alwaies provided it be not in the pre- 

sence of young men and before profane 
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hu»»an«; speech are more base, and ought | 
by no means to make any use of the 1 
dignitie, majestic and preheminencc of j 
divine speech. As for my part I give it : 
leave to say, Vtrdis indisciplinaiis “With j 
undisciplined words ; ’’ Fortune, destinie, ! 
chance, accident, fate, good lucke, ill lucke, i 
the Gods, and other phrases, as best it ' 
pleaseth. I propose humane fantasies and ' 
mine owne, simply as humane conceits, and 
severally considered ; not as setlod, con- | 
eluded, and directed by celestial 1 ordinance, | 
incapable of any doubt or alteration. A j 
matter of opinion, and not of faith. What j 
I discourse according to my selfe, not what i 
I believe according unto God, with a laicall | 
fashion, and not a clericall manner ; yet j 
ever most religious ; As children propose | 
their essays, instructable, not instructing. , 
And might not a man also say without ^ 
apparance, that the institution which 
wilieth no man shall dare to write of re- j 
ligion but sparingly and reservedly, except 
such as make expresse profession of it, ] 
would not want some shew of profit and ; 
justice ; and happily to me to be silent. It 
hatii beene told me, that even those wliich 


The covetous man sucth and praicth unto 
him for the vainc increase and superfluous 
preservation of his wrong-gotten treasure. 
I’he ambitious he importuneth God for the 
conduct of his foitune, and that be may 
have the viotorie of all his desseignes. The 
theefe, the pirate, the murtherer, yea and the 
traitor, all c.all upon him, all implore his aid, 
and all solicite him, to give them courage in 
their attempts, constancie in their resolutions, 
to remove all lets and difficulties, that in any 
sort may witlistand their wicked executions 
and impious actions, or give him thanks if 
they have had good successe ; the one if hc 
have met with a good bootie, the other if he 
returne home rich, the third if no man has 
scene him kill his cnemie, and the last though 
he have caused an execrable niischiefe. 1 Tie 
souldier, if he but goe to besiege a cottage, 
to scale a castle, to rob a church, to pettard 
a gate, to force a religious house, or any 
villanous act, before he attempt it praicth to 
God for his assistance, though his intents 
and hopes be full-fraught with criwUie, 
murthcr, covetise, luxurie, sacrilege, and 
all iniqnitie. 


arc not of our consent do flatly inhibitc ' 
aniongst themselves the use of the sacred 
name of God in all their vulgar and familiar | 
discourses. They would have no man use ; 
it as an interjection or exclamation, not to * 
be alleaged as a witnesse or comparison, | 
wherein I find they have reason. And • 
howsoever it be that we call God to om* 


I foe ipsuw quo iu lox'is aurem bnpolUre ientus. 
Die agednuiy Staio: proh Jupiter^ 6 bone^ clantei^ 
I up iter ! at sese uoit clamet lupiter ipsef- 
Go to then, say the same to some bad fellow, 
Which thou prepar’st for Gods cares : let him 
bellow, 

O tiod, gijod God ; so God, 

Oil hinisclfc would not plod. 


commerce and societie, it should be zea- 
lously, seriously, and religiously. 'Fliere 
is, as far as I remember, such a like dis- 
course in Xenophon, w'herein he declareth ; 
riiat we should more rarely pray unto 
fiod ; forasmuch as it is not casie we 
should so often settle our minds in so 
regular, so reformed, and so devout a seat, 
where indeed it ought to be, to pray aright 
and effectually: otherwise our praiers are | 
not only vaine and unprofitable, but vicious. ! 
“ Forgive us, say we, our offences, as \vc for- ' 
give them that trespasse against us." What | 
else inferre \vc by that petition, but that we , 
elfer him our soule void of all revenge and 
free from all rancour? We neverthelesse 
invoke God and call on his aid, even in the 
cotnplot of our grievousest faults, and desire 
hi! assistance in all maniier of injustice 
and iniquitie. 

Qum nisi seduefis nequeas commiiierg Divis.^ 
Which you to Saints not drawne aside, 
Would thinke unfit to be appUde. 


Margaret, Queene of Navarre, maketh 
mention of a young jirince, whom, although 
slie name not expressly, yet Ins greatiiesse 
hath made him sufficiently knowne, W'ho 
going about an amorous assignation, and to 
, he with an advocates wife of Paris, his way 
. lying alongst a church, he did never passe 
: by so holy a place, whether it were in going 
or coiuming from his Iccherie and cukold- 
ing-labour, but w’ould make his praiers unto 
God, to be his help and furtherance. 1 
would faine have an impartiall man tell me 
to what purpose this prince invoked and 
called on God for his divine favour, having 
I his nund only bent to sinne, and his 
I thoughts set on luxurie : Yet doth she 
; alleage him for a spcciall lestinionie of 
1 singular devotion. But it is not only by 
this example a man might verific that 
women are not very fit to manage or treat 
matters of religion and divinitie. A true 
and hartie praier. and an unfained religious 
reconciliation from us unto God, cannot 
likely fall into a wicked and impure soule, 
especially when Satban swaieth the same. 


* Augustin. De Civ. Dei, I. x. c. *9. 
* PsRS. Sat, ii. 4. 


1 n. St. 
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He that calletb upon God*tfor his assist- ealleth us unto nim, how faultie and detest- 
ance, whilst he is engulphed and wallow- able soever we be; she gently stretcheth 
ing in filthy sinne, doth as the cut-purse that forth her armes iintp us, and mildly receivcth 
should call for justice unto his ayd, or those us into her lap, how guiltic, polluted, and 
that produce God in witnesse oi a lie. sinfull soever we are, and may be in after- 

times. But in recompence of so boundlesse 
* tactto malavotasusurro unspeakable a favour, she must be 

V * thankfully accepted, and chcerfullyrcgarded : 

With silent whispering we, 5 q gracious a pardon must be received 

Bor Ul thing, supplunt. be. ^ Witude of the soulc, and at least, 


There are few men that would dare to 
publish the secret requests they make to 
God. 

Jiaud cuivis promptum est, tnurttiur gue 

humilesgue susurros f 

Tollere de Tempiis^ et aperto vivere vote.* [ 
From Church low-whispering murmurs to expell, ' 
Tis not for all, or with kiiowne vowes live well. i 

*'\nd that's the reason why the Pytba- 
gorians would have them publike that all 
might heare them, that no man should 
abusively call on God, and require any un- 
decent or unjust thing of him as that man : 

- dare cum dijcit^ ApdlOy 
Labra move t metuens audit i : pulchra Laver na 
Da mihi /alleret da justum sanctutnque x'ideri, 
Soctem peceatis^ et fraudtbus objice ntibem? 
When he alowd hath said, Apollo heare, 

Loth to be heard, Goddesse of theeves, said he, 
Grant me to cou.sen, and yet just appeare, 

My faults in night, my frauds in clouds let be. 

The Gods did grievously punish the im- 
pious vowes of Oedipus by granting them 
unto him. His praier was, that his children 
might betweeiie themselves decide in armes 
the succession of his estate ; he was so 
miserable as to be taken at his word. A 
man should not request that all things follow 
our will, but that it may follow wisdome. 
Verily, it seemelli that we make no other 
use of our praiers, than of a companie of 
gibrish phrases : and as those who employ 
holy and sacred words about witchcraft and j 
magicall effects ; and that we imagine their i 
effect dependeth of the contexture, or sound, i 
or succession of words, or from our conn- i 
tenance. For, our soule, being full-fraught ' 
with concupiscence and all manner of un- 1 
godly thoughts, nothing touched with repent- 
ance. nor moved with new reconciliation 
towards God, we headlong present unto him 
those heedlesse words which memorie 
affoordeth our tongue, by which we hope to 
obtaine an expiation and remission of our 
offences. There is nothing so easie, so 
.sweet, so comfortable and favourable, as 
the law of God ; she (of his infinit mercie) 

1 Lucaw. 1 . V. 104. ^ Pers. Sat, ii. 6. 

• Hor. 1 . i. Epist. xvii. 59. 


in that instant, that we addresse ourselves 
unto her presence, to have our soule grieved 
for her faults, penitent of her sinnes, hating 
those passions and affections that have caused 
or provoked us to transgresse his lawes, to 
offend his Majestic, and to breake his com- 
mandments. Plato saith that neither the 
Gods nor honest men will ever accept the 
offering of a v/icked man. 

Immunts aram si ieti^t manuSt 
Non sumptuosa blandior hostia 
Mollivit aversos Penates^ 

Far re pio et snliente mica^ 

If giiiltle-sse haiid the Altar tuch, 

No olTring, cost it ne’er so much, 

Shall better please our God offended. 

Than come with crackling-corne-salt blended. 


CHAPTER LVri. 

OfAse. 

I CANNO T receive that manner, whereby 
we establish the continuance of our life. 
I see that some of the wiser sort doe 
greatly shorten the same in respect of the 
common opinion. What said Cato lunior, 
to those who sought to hinder him from 
killing himselfe ? “ Doe I now live the age, 

wherein I may justly be reproved to leave 
my life too soone?” Yet was he but eight 
and foriie yeare.s old. He thought that age 
very ripe, yea, and \vell advanced, consider- 
ing how few men come unto it. And such 
as entertaine themselves with, I wot not 
what kind of course, which they call naturall, 
promiseth some few yearcs beyond, might do 
it, had they a privilege that could c.\empt 
them from so great a number of accidents, 
unto which each one of us stands subject by 
a naturall subjection, and w’hich may inter- 
rupt the said course rtiey propose unto 
themselves. What fondnesse is it for a man 
to thinke he shall die, for and through a 


1 Hor. 1 . iti. Od. xxiii, zj. 
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failing and defect of strength. Which extreme 
age draweth with it, and to propose that 
tcrme unto our life, seeing it is the rarest 
kind of all deaths and least in use ? We ; 
only call it naturall. as if it were against j 
nature to see a man breake bis necke with a 
fall ; to be drowned by shipwracke ; to be i 
surprised with a pestilence or pleiirisie, and 
as if our ordinarie condition did not present 
these inconveniences unto us all. Let us 
not flatter ourselves with these fond-goodly 
words : a man may peradventure rather call 
that naturall which is generall, common, 
and universall. lo die of age is a rare, 
singular, and extraordinarie death, and so 
much lesse naturall than others : It is the 
last and extremest kind of dying : The 
further it is from us, so much the lesso is it 
to be hoped for : Indeed it is the limit 
beyond which we shal not passe, and which 
the law of nature hath prescribed unto us 
as that which should not be outgone by 
any ; but it is a rare privilege peculiar unto 
her selfe, to make us continue unto it. It 
is an exemption, which through some parti- 
cular favour she bestoweth on some one 
man, in the space of two or three ages, dis- 
charging him from the crosses, troubles, and 
difficulties she hath enterposed betweene 
both in this long cariere and pilgrimage. 
Therefore my opinion is, to consider that 
the age unto which we are come is an age 
whereto few arive : since men come not unto 
it by any ordinarie course, it is a signe we are i 
verie forward. And since we have past the | 
accustomed bounds, which is the true 
measure of our life, we must not hope that 
we shall goe much further. Having escaped 
so many occasions of death, wherein we see 
the world to fall, we must acknowledge that 
such an extraordinarie fortune as that is, 
which maintaineth us, and is beyond the 
common use, is not likely to continue long. 
It is a fault of the verie lawes to have this 
false imagination : They allow not a man t(i 
be capable and of discretion to manage and 
dispose of his owne goods, until he be five 
and twentie yeares old, yet shall he hardly 
preserve the state of his life so long. Augustus 
abridged five yeares of the ancient Romanc 
lawes, and declared that for any man that 
sliould take upon him the charge of judge- | 
meat, it sufficed to be thirtie yeares old. 
Servius Tullius dispensed with the Knights 
who were seven and fortie yeares of age 
from all voluntarie services of warre. 
Augustus brought them to fortie and five. 
To send men to their place of sojourning 
before they be five and nftie or three score 
yeares of age, me seemeth carrieth no grr.at 
apparance with it. My advice would be. ' 
tliat our vacation and employment should * 


be extended as far as might be for the pub- 
like commoditie ; but I blame some, and 
condemne most, that we begin not soone 
enough to employ our selves. The same 
Augustus had been universall and supreme 
judge of the world when he was but nine- 
teene yeares old, and would have another to 
I be thirtie before he shall bee made a com- 
: petent judge of a cottage or farme. As for 
my part, I thinke our minds are as full 
; growne and perfectly joynted at twentie 
yeares as they should be, and promise as 
' much as they can. A mind which at that 
1 age hath not given some evident token or 
j earnest of her sufficiencie, shall hardly give 
i it afterward, put her to what triall you list. 

; Natural qualities and vertues, if they have 
• any vigorous or beauteous thing in them, 

. will produce and shew the same within that 
, or never. 1‘hey say in Dauphine, 

Si Vespine tion picque quand nai, 

A peine que picque jamaiA 
A diurne, uiilesse .it first it prteke. 

Will hardly ever pcarce to th’ quicke. 

Of all humane honourable and glorious 
actions that ever came unto my knowledge, 
of what nature soever they be, I am per- 
swaded I should have a harder taske to 
I number those which, both in ancient times 
and in ours, have beene produced and 
atchieved before the age of thirtie yeares, 

I than such as were performed after : yea, 
often in the life of the same men. May 
I not I boldly speake it of those of Hanniball 
! and Scipio his great adversarie ? They 
I lived the better part of their life with the 
; glorie which they had gotten in their youth t 
And though afterward they were great men 
in respect of all others, yet were they but 
meanc in regard of themselves. As for my 
particular, I am verily perswaded, that since 
that age both my spirit and my body havd 
more decreased than encreased, more re-* 

I coyled than advanced. It may be, that 
i knowledge and experience shall encrease in 
I them, together with life, that bestow theit* 
i time well: but vivacitie, promptitude, con- 
, siancie, and other parts much more out 
owne, more important and more essenliall, 
they droope, they languish, and they faint, 

7ibi Jam validis qtiassatum esi viribus avi 

Corpus, et obtusis cecidenmt viribus arius, 
Ciaudicai ingenium, delirat Hnguagui mensque.^ 
When once the body by shrewd strength 
of yeares 

Is shak't, and limmes drawne downe from ■ 
strength that weares. 

Wit haits.both tongue and mind 
Doe daily doat, we find. 

I French proverb. * k-ucafiT. 1 . ifi. <^57, 
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It is the body which sometimes yeeldeth I 
' first tnto age. and other times the mind ; 
and I have scene many that have had their 
braines weakened before their stomadee or 
legges. And forasmuch as it is a disease, 
little or nothing sensible unto him that 
endurcth it, and maketh no great shew, it 
IS so much the more dangerous. Here I 
exclaime against our Lawes, not because 
they leave us so long and late in working 


\ [chap. I. VII. 

and employment, but that they set us a 
worke no sooner, and it is so late before we 
be employed. Me thinkes that considering 
the weaknesse of our life, and seeing the 
infinit number of ordinarie rockes and 
naturall dangers it is subject unto, we should 
not so soone as we come into the world, alot 
so great a share thereof unto unprofitable 
wantonnesse in youth, il-breeding idlcnesse 
and slow-learning prentissage. 


. . — — at, 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of the Incousiancie of our Actions. 

T hose which exercise tliemselves in 
controuling humane actions, finde no 
such let in any one part as to peece 
them together and bring them to one same 
lustre : For they commonly contradict one 
another so strangely, as it seemeth impos- 
sible they should be parcels of one Ware- 
house. Young Marias is sometimes found 
to be the sonne of Mars, and other limes 
the childe of Venus, Pope Boniface the 
Eight is reported to have entred into his 
charge as a Fox, to have carried himsclfe 
therein as a Lion, and to have died like a 
Dog. And who would thinke it was Nero, 
that lively image of cruelty, who being 
required to signe (as the customc was) the 
sentence of a criminall offender that had 
beene condemned to die, that ever he should 
answer, ‘ ' Oh would to God I could never 
have written?” So neare was his heart 
grieved to doome a man to death*. The 
world is so full of such examples that 
every man may store himscl.fe; and I 
wonder to see men of understanding trouble 
themselves with sorting these parcels : 
Sithence (mee seemeth) irresolution is the 
most apparant and common vice of our 
nature : as witnesseth that famous verse of 
Publius the Comuedian ; 

Malum consilium estf quod muiari non poUst.^ 
The counsel is but bad. 

Whose change may not be had. 

There is some apparence to judge a man 
by the most common conditions of his life, 
but seeing the naturall instability of our 
customesand opinions, I have often thought 
that even good Authors doe ill and take a 
wrong course, wilfully to opinionate them- 
selves about framing a constant and solidc , 
contexture of us. They chuse an universall j 
ayre, and following that image, range and 
interpret all a mans actions ; which if they 
cannot wrest sufhcieiitly, they remit them 

* / vvi”. c. 


unto dissimulation. Augustus h.ith escaped 
their hands ; for there is so apparent, so 
sudden and continual a variety of actions 
found in him through the course of his life, 
that even the boldest Judges and strictest 
censurers have beene fame to give him 
over, and leave him undecided. 'I'here is 
nothing 1 so hardly bcleeve to be in man 
as constancie, and nothing so e;isie to be 
found in him, as inconstancy. He that 
should distinctly and part by part judge 
of him, should often jiimpe to speake truth. 
View all antiquity over, and you shall finde 
it a hard matter to chuse out of a dozen of 
men that have directed their life unto one 
certaine, seiled, and assured course ; which 
is the surest drift of wisdome. For to com- 
prehend all in one word, saith an ancient 
Writer, and to embrace all the rules of our 
life into one, it is at all times to will, and 
not to will one same thing. I would not 
vouchsafe (saith he) to adde anything ; 
alwayes provided the will be just : for, if 
it be unjust, it is impossible it should ever 
continue one. Verily, I have heretofore 
learned that vice is nothing but a disorder 
and want of measure, and by consctitience 
it is impossible to fasten constancy nnlo it. 
It is a saying of Demosthenes (as some 
report) that consultation and deliberation 
is the beginning of all virtue, and con- 
stancie the end and perfection. If by 
reason or discourse we should take a certaine 
way, wc should then take the fairest ; but 
no man hath thought on it. 

Qi(od petiity spernity repet it quod nuper omii^it 

jKstuat, et iiitte disconvenit ordim totoA 
He scornes that which he sought, seek’s that he 
scorn’d of late, 

He flowes, ebbes, disagrees in his lifes whole 
estate. 

Our ordinary manner is to follow the in- 
clination of our appetite this way and that 
way, on the left and on the right hand ; 
upward and downeward, according as the 
w'inde of occa.sions doth transport us ; we 
never thinke on what we would have, but 
at the instant we would have it : and change 

I if OK, I. i. Epist. i. gS. 
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as that beast that takes the colour of the 
place wherein it is laid. What we even 
now purposed we alter by and by, and 
presently returne to our former biase : all 
is but changing, motion, and inconstancy 

Ducintur ut nervis alunis mobile lignum,'^ i 
So are we clrawne, as wood is shoved, / 

By others sinnewes each way moved. j 

We goe not, but we are carried : as I 
things that flote, now gliding gently, now i 
hulling violently, according as the water is, ! 
either stormy or calme. 

vdnne videnius 

Quid stbi quisqnr velit ficscire et queerere semper, 
Connnutare locum quasi onm, deponere possit j 
Sec we not, every man in his thoughts height 
Knowes not what he would have, yet seekes he 
streight 

To change place, as he could lay downe his 
weight ? 

Every day new toyes, each liour new 
fantasies, and our humours move anti fleet 
with the fleetings and movings of time. 

Tales suHt kominum monies, quali Pater ipse 
lupiter auctifero lustravit luviine terrasp 
Such arc mens mindes, as that great God of 
might 

Surveies the earth with cncreasc bearing 
light. 

We float and waver betweenc diversopinions: 
we will nothing freely, nothing absolutely, 
nothing constantly. Had any man pre- 
scribed certaine l.awcs or established as- 
sured policies in his owne head, in his life 
should vve daily see to shine an equality of 
customes, an assured order and an infallible 
relation from one thing to another (Empe- 
ilocles noted this deformitie to be amongst 
the Agrigentines, that they gave themselves 
so over unto delights as if they should die 
to morrow next, and built as if they should 
never die) the discotirse thereof were easie 
to be made. As is scene in young Cato : 
He that toticht but one step of it hath 
touched all. It is an harmony of well 
according tunes and which cannot contra- 
dict it selfe. With us it is clean contrarie, 
so many actions, so many particular judge- 
ments are there reciuired. T'iie surest way 
(in mine opinion) were to refer them unto the 
next circumstances, without entering into 
further search, and without concluding any 
other consequence of them. During the 
late tumultuous broiles of our mangled 
estate, it was told me that a young woman j 
not farre from mee had head-long cast her 
selfe out of a high window, with intent to 
kill herselfe, only to avoid the ravishment 

J Ho!<. 1 . ii. Sai. vii. 82.^ * Lt’cfet. 1 . Hi. 1070. 


of a rascally-base souldier that lay in her 
house, who offered to force her : and per- 
ceiving that with the fall she had not killed 
herselfe, to make an end of her enterprize 
she would have cut her owne throat with 
a knife, but that she was hindered by some 
that came into her : Neverthelesse having 
sore wounded herselfe, she voluntarily 
confessed that the souldier had yet 
but urged her with importunate requests, 

I suing solicitations, and golden bribes, but 
j she feared he would in the end have obtained 
this purpose by compulsion: by whose 
I earnest speeches, resolute countenance, and 
j gored blued (a true testimony of her chaste 
vertue) she might appeare to be the lively 
patterne of another Lucrcce, yet know I 
certainly that, both before that time and 
aftersvard, she had beene enjoyed of others 
upon easier composition. And as the com- 
mon saying is ; I^aire and soft, as squemish- 
lionestas .she seemes, although you misse 
of your intent, conclude not rashly an 
inviolable chaslitie to be in your Mistresse ; 
for a groome or a horse-keeper may finde 
an houre to thrive in ; and a dog hath a day. 
Antigonus having taken upon him to favour 
a souldier of his, by reason of his vertue 
and valour, commanded his Physitians to 
have great care of him, and see whether 
they could recover him of a lingering and 
inward disease which had long tormented 
him, who being perfectly cured, he after- 
ward perceiving him to be nothing so earnest 
and diligent m his affaires, demanded of him 
how he was so changed from himselfe, and 
become so cowardish : "Your selfe, good 
sir, ” answered he, ' ‘ have made me so by 
ridding me of those infirmities which so did 
grieve me that I made no accompt of my 
life." A souldier of Lucullus, having by his 
enemies beene robbed of all he bad, to 
revenge himselfe undertooke a notable and 
desperat atempt upon them ; and having 
recoveicd his losses, Lucullus conceived a 
very good opinion of him, and with the 
greatest shewes of assured trust and loving 
kindnesse he could bethinke himselfe, made 
especiall accompt of him, and in anv 
dangerous enterprize seemed to trust and 
employ him only : 

Verbis quee tiniido quoque posseni addere 
mentem. 1 

With words, which to a coward might 

Adde courage, had he any spright. 

“ Imploy ,” said he unto him, “some wretch- 
stripped and robbed Souldier,'* 

■ quaniumvis rustics tbit, 

/bit ed quo tds, qui zonam perdidit, inquit, 
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None is, saith he, so clownish, but will-on, 

Where you will have him, if his purse be gone 

and absolutely refused to obey him. When , 
we reade that Mahomet, having outragiously j 
rated Chasan, chiefe leader of his Janizers, j 
because he saw his troup wel-nigh defeated 
by the Hungarians, and hec to behave him- j 
selfe but faintly in the fight, Chasan without 
making other reply, alone as he was, and | 
without more adoe, with his weapon in his . 
hand rushed furiously in the thickest throng 
of his enemies that he first met withall, of ' 
whom he was instantly slaine ; 'I'liis may ' 
haply be deemed rather a rash conceit than ! 
a justification, and a new spight than a . 
naturall prowes. He whom you saw yester- j 
day so boldly venturous, wonder not if you 
see him a dastardly meacocke to morrow ’ 
next: for either anger or neccssi tie, company 
or wine, a sudden fury or the clang of a 
trumpet, might rowse-up his heart and stir 
up his courage. It is no heart nor courage 
so framed by discourse or deliberation : 
These circumstances have sctled the same 
in him: Therefore it is no marvell if by 
other contrary circumstance he become a 
craven and change coppy. Tliis supple 
variation and easie ycelding contradiction 
which is scene in us, hath made some to 
imagine that wee had two soules, and others 
two faculties ; whereof every one as best she 
pleaseth, accompanieth and doth agitate j 
us ; the one towards good, the other towards ] 
evill. Forsomuch as such a rough diversitie j 
cannot wel sort and agree in one simple 1 
subject. The blast of accidents doth not | 
only remove me according to his inclination; { 
for, besides, I remove and trouble my selfe 1 
by the inst.ability of my posture, and whoso- j 
ever looketh narrowly about himselfe, shall ; 
hardly see himselfe twice in the same state. I 
Sometimes I give my soulc one visage and | 
sometimes another, according unto the 
posture or side I lay her in. If I speake ! 
diversly of my selfe it is because I looke j 
diversly upon my selfe. All contrarieties are | 
found in her, according to some turne or j 
removing, and in some fashion or other ; ■ 
shamefast, bashful!, insolent, chaste, luxu- j 
rious, peevish, pratling, silent, fond, doting, 1 
labourious, nice, delicate, ingenious,slow,dulk 
froward, humorous, debonaire, wise, ignorant, 
false in words, true-speaking, both liberall, 
covetous, and prodigall. All these I perceive 
in some measure or other to bee in mee, 
according as I stirre or tume my selfe ; And 
whosoever shall heedfuUy survey and con- 
sider himselfe. shall finde this volubility and 
discordance to be in himselfe, yea and in 
nis very judgement. I have nothing to say 
entirely, simply, and with soliditie of my 
§?lfe, without confusion, disorder, blending. 


mingling, and in one word, Distinguo is the 
most universall part of my logike. Although 
I ever purpose to speak go^ of good, and 
rather to enterpret those things that will 
bearc it, unto a good sense ; yet is it that 
the strangenesse of our condition admitteth 
that we are often urged to doe well by vice 
it selfe, if well doing were not judged by the 
intention only, 'rherefore may not a 
couragions act conclude a man to be valiant. 
He that is so, w'hen just occasion serveth, 
shall ever be so, and upon all occasions. 

If it were an habitude of vertue, and not a 
sudden humour, it would make a man 
equally resolute at all assayes, in all acci- 
dents : Such alone, as in company ; such in 
a single combat , as in a set battel : For, 

I whatsoever some .say, valour is all alike, anc 
; not one in the street or tovvne. and anothe. 

. in the campe or field. As couragiously 
j should a man bearc a sicknesse in his bed as 
a hurt in the field, and feare death no more 
I at home in his house tlian abroad 111 an 
assault. We should not then see one same 
■ man enter the breach, or charge his enemie 
with an assured and undouted fiercenesse, 
j and afterward having escaped that, to vexe, 
to grive and torment himselfe like unto a 
scely woman, or faint-hearted inilke-sop for 
the losse of a sute, or death of a childe. If 
one chance to be carelesly base-minded in 
his infancie, and constantly-resoliUe in 
pov'^ertie ; if he be timoroiisly-fearfull at sight 
of a bvwbers razor, and afterward stowtly- 
undismayed against his enemies swords : 
the action is commendable, but not the 
man. Divers Grsecians (saith Cicero) cannot 
endure to looke their enemy in the face, yet 
are they most constant in their sicknesses ; 
whereas the Cimbrians and Celtiberians are 
mcere contrary. A7///7 c/i/'m potest esse 
(rquabile, quod non a certa ratione prqficis- 
c.jtur:^ "For nothing can beare it .selfe even 
which proceedeth not from resolved reason." 
There is no valor move extreme in his kinde 
than that of Alexander ; yet it is but in 
species, nor every where sufficiently full and 
universall. As incomparable as it is, it hath 
his blemishes, which is the reason that in 
the idleest suspitions he apprehendeth at 
1 the conspiracies of his followers against his 
I life, we see him so earnestly to vex, and so 
I desperately to trouble himselfe : In search 
! and pursuit whereof he demeaneth himselfe 
j with so vehement and indiscreet an injus- 
tice, and with such a demisse feare, that 
even his naturall reason is thereby subverted. 
Also the superstition wherewith he is so 
thoroughly tainted beareth some snew of 
pusilanimitie. And the unlimited e.\'ccsse 

t C'lc. Tusc, Qu. ii. c *7 
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of the repentance he shewed for the murther I 
of Clitus is also a witnesse of the inequalitie 
of his courage. Our matters are but parcels 
hudled up and pCeces patched together, and 
we endevour to acquire honour by false 
ineanes and untrue tokens. Vertue will 
not bee followed but by herselfe : and if at 
any time we borrow her maske, upon some 
other occasion she will as soone pull it from 
our faee. It is a lively hew and strong die, 
if the soule be once dyed with the same 
perfectly, and which will never fade or be 
gone, except it carry the skin away with it. 
Therefore to judge a man, we must a long 
time follow, and very curiously marke his 
steps ; whether constancie do wholy subsist 
and continue upon her owne foundation in 1 
him. Cui vivendi via considerala atque 
frcvisa est:'^ “Who hath forecast and 
considered the way of life whether the 
variety of occurrences make him change his 
pace (I meane his way, for his pace may 
either be hastened or slowed) let him run 
on : such a one (as sayeth the imprease of 
our good Talbot) goeth before the wind. 
It is no marvell (saith an old writer) that 
hasard hath such power over us, since wee 
live by hazard. It is impossible for him to 
dispose of his particular actions, that hath 
not in grose directed his life unto one 
certaine end. It is impossible for him to 
range all peeces in order, that hath not a plot 
or mrme of the totall frame in his head. 
What avayleth the provision of all sorts of 
colours unto one that knowes not what he 
is to draw? No man makes any certaine 
designe ofhis life, and we deliberate of it but 
by parcels. A skilfull archer ought first to 
know the marke he aimeth at, and then 
apply his hand, his bow, his string, his arrow 
and his motion accordingly. Our counsels 
goe a stray because tlicy are not rightly 
addressed, and have no fixed end. No 
winde makes for him that hath no intended 
port to saile unto. As for me, I allow not 
greatly of that judgement which some made 
of Sophocles, and to have concluded him 
sufficient in the managing of domesticall 
matters, against the accusation of his owne 
sonne, only by the sight of one of bis 
tragedies. Nor doe I commend tlie con- 
jecture of the Parians, sent to reforme the 
Milesians, as sufficient to the consequence 
they drew thence. In visiting and surveying 
the ile, they marked the landes that were 
best husbanded, and observed the country 
houses that were best governed. And 
having registered the names of their owners, 
and afterward made an assembly of the 
Townesmen of the Citie, they named and 

1 Cic. Farad, v. 


instituted those owners as new Governours 
and Magistrates, judging and concluding, 
that being good husbands and carefull ox 
their household '•affaires, they must conse- 
quently be so of publike matters. We are 
all framed of flaps and patches and of so 
shapelesse and diverse a contexture that 
every peece and every moment playeth his 
part. And there is as much difference found 
betweene us and our selves as there is 
betweene our selves and other. Magnam 
rem puta, unum hominem agere : '* Esteeme 
it a great matter to play but one man.*' 
Since ambition may teach men both valor, 
temperance, liberality, yea and justice : sith 
covetoiisnesse may settle in the minde of a 
Shop-prentise-boy, brought up in ease and 
idlenesse, a dreadlcsse assurance to leave' 
his home-bred ea.se, and forgoe his place of 
education, and in a small barke to yeeld 
himseife unto the mercy of blustring waves, 
mercilesse windes and wrathful! Neptune ; 
and that it also te'acheth discretion and 
wisdome ; And that Venus her self ministreth 
resolution and bardinesse unto tender youth 
as yet .subject to the discipline of the rod, 
and tcacheth the nithlesse Souldier the soft 
and tcnde^rly cfTeminate heart of women in 
their mothers laps ; 

JIac duce custodes furiim irattsgressa jncfnics, 
Adym'Cfirpt tenebris sola Pueila venit.^ 

The wench by stealeth her lodg’d guards having 

strip l. 

By this guide, sole, i’thdarkc, to'th yonker skipt ; 

It is no part of a well-grounded judge- 
ment simply to judge ourselves by our cx- 
tcrioiir actions ; A man must thorowJy 
sound liimselfe, and dive into his heart, and 
there see by what wards or springs the 
motions stirre. But forsomuch as it is a 
hazardous and high enterprise. I would not 
have so many to meddle with it as doe. 


CHAPTER II. 

Of Drunkennesse. 

T he world is nothing but variety and 
dissemblance. Vices are all alike, 
inasmuch as they are all vices : And 
so doe haply the Stoikes meane it. But 
though they are equally vices, they are not 
equall vices ; and that hee who hath 
started a hundred steps beyond the limits 

Quos ultra ciirague nequit consistere rcctuvi^ 


t T»e. 1. iL F-leg. i. 75 . * Hor. 1, i. 5*^^. i i 
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On this side, or beyond the which 
No man can hold a right true pitch — 

is not of worse condition than he that is ten j 
steps short of it, is no whit credible : and 1 
that sacrilege is not worse than the stealing ' 
of a colewort out of a garden. 

Mec vincet ratio. tanUimdem ut Peccet. idemquft 
(JiH Utieros caules alieni fre^erit horti. 

Jit qui nociumTis dinimt sucrit leqeritA 

No reason can evict, as great or same sinne 
taints 

Him that breakes in anothers Garden tender 
plants, 

And him that steales by night things conse- 
crate to Saints. 

There is as much diversity in that as in 
any other thing. The confusion of order 
and measure of crimes is dangerous : Mur- 
therers. Traitors and lyrants, have too 
much gaine by it : it is no reason their con- 
science should be eased, in that some other 
is either idle or lascivious, or lesse assiduous 
unto devotion. Every man poiseth upon his 
feUowes sinne, and elevates his owne. Even 
teachers do often range it ill in my conceit. 
As Socrates said, that the chiefest office of 
wisdome was to distinguish goods azid evils. 
We others, to whom the best is ever in vice, 
should say the like of knowledge to distin- 
guish vices, without which, and that very 
exact, both vertuous and wicked men remaine 
confounded and unknowen. Now drunken- 
nesse amongst others appeareth to me a 
grose and brutish vice. The minde hath j 
more part else where ; and some vices there 1 
are which (if it may lawfully be spoken) j 
have a kinde of I w'ot not what generosity in | 
them. Some there are that have learning, 
diligence, valour, prudence, wit, cunning, 
dexterity, and subtlety joyned with them ; 
whereas this is meerely corporall and ter- 
restriall. And the grosest and rudest nation 
that liveth amongst us at this day is only 
that which keepeth it in credit. Other vices 
but alter and distract tlie understanding, 
whereas this utterly subverteth the same, 
and astonieth the body. 

cilm vini vis petieiravity 

Consequitur gravitas mevtbrorum. prtrpediun- 
tur 

C^ra vacillanti, iardescit lingua, luadet mens, j 
Nant ocuiif clamor, singultus, jurgia gliscnut.^ I 

When once the force of wine hath inly pierst, 

Limbes-heavinesse is next, legs faine would 

But reeling cannot, tongue drawles, mindes 
dlsperst, 

Eyes swimnie, cries, hickups, brables grow. 

The worst estate of man is where he 
loseth the knowledge and government of 

t Hor. L i. Sat. ivi. nj. * 1 in. 470. 


I himselfe. And amongst other things it is 
1 said that as must wine boyling and working 
I in a vessel, workes and sends upwards what 
ever it containeth in the bottom, so doth 
wine cause those that drink excessively of it to 
worke up and break out their most concealed 
secrets. 

• tu sapient ium 
Curas, et area n nut jocoso 
Consilium retegis LyteoA 
Thou (winc-cup) doest by wine reveale 
The cares, which wise men would coiiceale. 

And close drifts, at a merry mculc. 

losephus reporteth that by making an 
Ambassador to tipple-square, whom his 
enemies had sent unto him, he wrested all 
his secrets out of him. Neverthelesse 
Augustus having trusted l^ucius Piso, that 
conquered I'hrace, with the secretest affaires 
he had in hand, had never cause to be dis- 
contented with him ; nor Tiberius with 
Cossus, to whom he imparted all his 
scriousest counsels, although we know them 
both to have so given themselves to drinking 
of wine that they were often faine to be 
I carried from the Senat, and both were re- 
[ puted notable drunkards. 

Hestemo injtatum venas de more Lyteo.^ 

Vcines puift up, as it used alw’ay 
By wine which was drunke yesterday. 

And as faithfully as the com plot and pur- 
pose to kill Caesar committed unto Cimber, 
who would daily be drunke with quaffing of 
wine, as unto Cassius, that drunke nothing 
but water, whereupon he answered very 
pleasantly, “What! shall I bear a tyrant 
that am not able to bcarc wine? " We see 
our carovvsing tospot German souldiers, 
when they are most plunged in their cups 
and as drunke as ruts, to have perfect 
remembrance of ibeir quarter, of the watch- 
w'orcl, and of their tiles, 

nec facilis v.'i toria de madidis, et 

lila^sis, atqne mero titubantibusP 
Nor is the conejnest easic of men sowst, 

Lisping :uid reding with wine they carowst. 

I would never have beleeved so sound, so 
deepe and so excessive drunkennesse, had I 
not read in histories that Attains having 
envited to sup with him (with intent to doe 
him some notable indignity) the same Pau- 
sanias who for the same cause killed afier- 
\vard Philip King of Macedon (a king, who 
by the eminent faire qualities that were in 
him, bore a testimonie of the education he 
had le.irned in the house and company of 
Epaminondas), made him so dead-drunke 


t Hor. 1 . iii. Od, xxi. 14 . 
* V;rg. Buc. EcI. vi. 15 . 
5 Juv. Sat, XV. 4 'j. 
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that insensibly and without feeling he might j our stomake from empairing, it is not 
prostitute his beauty as the body of a com- 1 amisse once a month to rowze up the same 
nion hedgediarlot, to Mulettiers, Groomes j by this excesse of drinking, and lest it should 
and many of the abject servants of his house. ! grow dull and stupid thereby to stirre it up. 
And what a lady (whom I much honour I And it is written that the Persians, after they 
and highly esteeme) told mee, protesting i had well tippled, were wont to consult oi 
that neere Bourdeaux, towards Castres, I their chiefest affaires. My taste, my rellish, 
where her house is, a widdow country- I and my complexion are sharper enemies unto 
woman, reputed very chaste and honest, this vice than my discourse, for besides that I 
siisf^ecting herselfe to be with childe, told ! captivate more easily my conceits under the 
her neighbours that had she a husband she I auctoritie of ancient opinions, indeed I finde 
should verily thinke she was with childe; 1 it to be a fond, a stupid, and a base kinde 
but the occasion of this suspition increasing i of vice, but lesse malicious and hurtfull 
more and more, and perceiving herselfe so ! than others ; all which shocke and with a 
big-bellied that she could no longer con- !• sharper edge wound publike societie. And 
ceale it, she resolved to make the Parish- i if we cannot give our selves any pleasure 
priest acquainted with it, whom she en- j except (as they say) it cost us something ; I 
treated to publish in the Church that whoso- finde this vice to be lesse chargeable unto 
ever hee were that was guilty of the fact, ! our conscience than others ; besides it is not 
and would avow it, she would freely forgive ’ hard to be prepared, difficult to be found ; 
him, and if hee were so pleased, take •! a consideration not to be despised. A man 
him to her husband. A certainc swainc or well advanced in years and dignitie, amongst 


hyne-boy of hers, emboldened by this pro- 
clamation, declared how that having one 
holliday found her well-tippled with wine, 
and so sound asleepe by the chimnie side, 
lying so fit and ready for him, without 
awaking her he had the full use of her body. 
Whom she accepted for her husband, and 
both live together at this day. It is assured 
that antiquitie hath not greatly described 
this vice. The compositions of diverse 
Philo.sophers speake but sparingly of it. 
Yea, and some of the Stoikes deeme it not , 
amisse for man sometimes to take his liquor j 
roundly, and drinke drunke, thereby to re- 1 
create his spirits. 

ffoc qnoque znrtutum quondam ceriamine 
magnum 

Socratim palmam promernisse ferunt.^ 

They say. in this too, Sociates the wise. 

And great in vertues combats, bare the prize. 

C'ato, that strict censurer and severe cor- 
rector of others, hath beene reproved for 
much drinking. 

Narraiur et prisci Caionis 
Soepe mero caiuissr virtusP 
*Tis said, by use of wine repeated. 

Old Catoes vertue oft was heated. 


three principal! commodities he told me to 
liave remaining in life, counted this: and 
where shall a man more rightly finde it 
than amongst the naturall ? But he tooke 
it ill, delicatcnesse, and the choice of wines 
is therein to be avoided. If you pre- 
p.are your voluptuousnesse to drinke it with 
I pleasure and daintily neat, you tie yourselfe 
j unto an inconvenience to drinke it other 
than is alwayes to be had. A man must 
have a milder, a loose and freer taste. To 
be a true drinker a man should not have so 
tender and squeamish a palat. The Ger- 
mans doe in a manner drinke equally of all 
sorts of wine with like pleasure. Their end 
is ratlier to gulpe it downe freely than to 
tast it kindly. And to say truth theyMiave 
it better cheape. Their voluptuousnesse is 
more plenteous and fuller. Secondarily, to 
drinke after the French manner, as two 
draughts and moderately, is over much to 
rcstraine the favours of that God. There is 
more time and constancie required there- 
unto. Our forefathers were wont to spend 
whole niglits in that exercise, yea often 
times they joyned whole long dayes unto 
them. And a man must proportion his 
ordinarie more large and firme. I have in 


Cyrus, that so far-renowned king, amongst my dayes scene a principal! Lord, a man 
his other commendations, meaning to pre- of great employment and enterprises and 
ferre himselfe before his brother Artaxerxes, famous for good success, who without 


and get the start of him, aleageth that he , straining himselfe and eating but an 
could drinke belter and tipple more than he. 1 ordinary meales-meate, was wont to dnnke 
And amongst the best policed and formalest j little lesse than five pottles of wine, vet 
nations, the custome of drinking and pledg- 1 at his rising seemed to be nothing dis- 
ing of healths was much in use. I have i tempered, but rather, as we have found to 
heard Silvius, that excellent phisitian of ! our no small cost in managing our affaires, 
Paris, affirme that to preserve the vigor of I over- wise and considerate. The pleasure of 

i that whereof vve would make account in 

I Cor. Gal. SI. I » Hor. 1. iii. Od. xxi. xi. the course of our life ought to be employed 
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longer space. It were necessary, as shop* years of age mocke at all our sports, and 
boyes or labouring people, that we should out>countenance our youthfull pastimes, 
rerase no occasion to drinke and continually with a heavy furr'd gowne about him to 
to have this desire in our minde. It seemeth leape into his saddle, to make thepommada 
that wee daily shorten the use of this, and round about a table upon his thumb, and 
that in our houses (as I have seene in mine seldome to ascend any stnires without skip> 
infancie) breakfasts, nunchions, and beavers ping three or four steps at once. And con- 
should be more frequent and often used cerning my discourse, hee was wont to say 
than now adayes they are. And should 1 that in a whole province there was scarce 
wee thereby in any sort proceed towards any woman of qualitie that had an ill 
amendment? No verily. But it may be name. Hee would often report strange 
that we have much more given our selves familiarities, namely of his owne, with very 
over unto paillardise and all manner of honest women, without any suspicion at alt 
luxurie than our fathers were. They are And protested very religiously that when he 
two occupations that enter-hinder one was married lie wiis yet a pure virgine ; yet 
another in their vigor. On the one side it had he long time followed the warres 
hath empaired and weakned our stomacke, ^ beyond the nioimtaines, and tlierein served 
and on the other sobrietie serveth to make | long, whereof he hath left a Journal I-booke 
us more jolly-quaint, lusty, and wanton for j of his owne collecting, wherein he hath 
the exercise of love matters. It is a won- j p.articularly noted whatsoever happened 
der to thinke on the strange tales I have ; day by day worthy the observation so long 
heard my father report of the chastitie of , as he served, both for the publike and his 
his time. He might well speake of it as he 1 particular use. And he was well strucken 
that was both by art and nature proper for | in years when he tooke a wife. For rcturn- 
the use and solace of ladies. He spake \ ing out of Italic in the yeare of our Lord 
little and well, few words, but to the pur- one thousand five hundred eight and 
pose, and was ever wont to entermixe twenty, and being full three and thirty years 
some ornament taken from vulgar bookes, old by the way hee chose himselfe a wife, 
and above all Spanish, amongst his com- But come we to our drinking againc, I’he 
mon speeches. And of all Spanish authors, | incommodities of age, which need some 
none was more familiar unto him than | helpe and refreshing, might with some 
Marcus Aurelius.* His demeanour and car- 1 reason beget in me a desire or longing of 
riage wxis ever milde, meeke, gentle, and | this faculty, for it is in a man the last 
very modest, and above all grave and | pleasure which the course of our years 
stately. There is nothing he seemed to be I stealcth upon us. Good fellowes say that 
more carefull of than of his honesty, and I naturall heat is first taken in our feet ; that 
observe a kinde of decencie of his person, ! properly belongeth to infancie. From 
and orderly decorum in his habits, were it | thence it ascendeth unto the middle 
on foot or on horsebacke. He was exceeding Tegion, where it is setled and continucth 
nice in performing his word or promise. And | a long time, and in mine opinion there 
so strictly conscientious and oKsequious in ; produceth the only true and moving plea- 
religion, that generally he seemed rather to , sures of this corporall life. Other delight 
enclinetowardsuperstmonthan the contrarie. j and sensualities in respect of that doe but 
Though he were but a little man, his courage i sleepe. In the end, like unto a vapour which 
and vigor was great. He was of an upright j by little and little exhaleth and mounteth 
and well proportioned stature, of a pleasing, I aloft, it comes unto the throat and there 
cheerfuU-lookiug countenance, of a swarthy ! makes her last bode. Yet could I never 
hue, nimbly addicted, and exquisitely nimble j conceive how any man may either encrease 
unto all noble and gentleman-like excrcise.s. or prolong the pleasure of drinking beyond 
I have seene some hollow staves of his thirst, and in his imagination frame an arti- 
filledwith lead which hee wont to use and ex- ficial appetite, and against nature. My 
ercise his armes withall, the better to enable stomacke could not well reach so farre : it 
himselfe to pitch the barre, to throw the is very much troubled to come to an end of 
siedge, to cast the pole, and to play at that which it takes for his need. My con- 
fence ; and shoes with leaden soles, which stitution is to make no accompt of drinking 
he wore to enure himselfe to leape, to j but to succeed meat, and therefore doe I 
vault, and to run. I may without blushing 1 ever make my last draught the greatest, 
say, that in meniorie of himselfe. he hath | And forasmuch as in age we have the roofe 
left certaine petie miracles amongst us. I of our mouthes commonly furred with 
have scene him when he was past threescore rhume, or distempered, distasted and 

altered through some other cvill constitu- 
1 Guevaha. ! tion, w'ine seemeth better unto us and of a 
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quicker relish, according as our pores be 
either more or lesse open and washed. At 
least I seldome relish the same veiy well, 
except it be the first draught I take. 
Anacharsis wondered to see the Graecians 
drinke in greater glasses at the end of their 
meales than in the beginning. It was (as 
1 imagine) for the very same reason that 
the Germans doe it, who never begin to j 
carouse but when they have well fed. 
Plato forbiddeth children to drinke any wine 
before they be eighteene yeares of age, and • 
to be drunke before they come to forty. I 
But to such as have once attained the age j 
of fortie, he is content to pardon them, if 
they chance to delight themselves with it, | 
and alloweth them somwhat largely to 
blend the influence of Dionysius in their j 
banquets, that good God, who beslowcth ! 
checrfulnesse upon men, and yonth unto 
aged men, who layeth and aswageth the | 
passions of the minde, even as yron is made ! 
flexible by the fire : and in his profitable 
lawes bolds drinking- meetings or quaffing] 
companies as necessary and commendable 
falwaies proviaed there be a chiefe leader 
amongst tuein to containe and order them) 
drunken nesse being a good and certaine 
tryall of every mans nature ; and therewith- 
all proper to give aged men the courage to 
make merry in dancing and musicke ; things 
alowable and profitable, and such as they 
dare not undertake being sober and settled: 
That wine is capable to supply the mind 
with temperance and the body with health. 
Notwithstanding, these restrictions, partly 
borrowed of the Carthaginians, please him 
w'ell. Let those forbeare it that are going 
about any expedition of warre. Let every 
magistrate and all judges abstain from it 
at what time they are to execute their charge, 
and to consult of publike affaires. Let none 
bestow the day in drinking, as the time 
that is due unto more serious negotiations, 
nor the nights wherein a man intendeth to 
get children. It is reported that Stilpo the 
Philosopher, finding himselfe surcharged 
with age, did purposely hasten his end by 
drinking of pure wine. The like cause 
(though not wittingly) did also suffocate the 
vital forces, crazed through old age, of the 
Philosopher Arcesilaus. But it is an old 
and pleasant question whether a w'ise mans 
mind were like to yceld unto the force of 
wine. 

Si munitet adhibet vim sa^ietiiia.'^ 

If unresisted force it bends, 

Gainst wisdome which it selfe defends. 

Unto what vanity doth the good opinion 
1 Hor, Od. xxviii. 4. 


we have of ourselves provoke us? The 
most temperate and perfectest minde of the 
world Andes it too great a taske to keepc 
herselfe upright, lest she fall by her owne 
weaknesse. Of a thousand tnere is not 
one perfectly righteous and settled but one 
instant of her life, and question might be 
made whether according to her natural con 
dition she might at any time be so. But to 
joyne constancie unto it is her last perfec- 
tion : I meane if nothing should shocke 
her ; which a thousand accidents may doe. 
Lucretius, that famous Poet, may philoso- 
phic and bandie at his pleasure : l^oe where 
he lieth scnslesse of an amorous potion. 
Thinkes any man that an apoplexie cannot 
as soone astonish Socrates as a poore 
labouring man ? Some of them have by the 
force of a sicknesse forgot their own names, 
and a slight hurt hath overthrown the 
judgement of others. Let him be as wise 
as he can, in the end he is but a man ; what 
1 is more fraile, more miserable, or more 
vaine? Wisdome forceth not our naturall 
conditions. 

Sudores Hague ^ ei fallorem existere Me 
Corhore, et ift/riu^ linguam^ vocemgue aieriri, 
Caligare ocuhs^ softare aieres^ $uccidere artusy 
Denique concidere ex animi terrore videmta. ^ 

We see therefore, paleiicsse and sweats ore* 
grow 

Our bodies, tongues doe falter, voyce doth 
breake. 

Eyes dazic, cares huzzc, joints doe shrinke 
below. 

Lastly we swoune by hart-fright, terrours 
weake. 

He must seele his eyes against llie blow 
thiit threateneth him ; being neere the 
brimme of a precipise, he must cry out like 
a child : Nature having purposed to re- 
serve these light markes of her aucthoritie 
unto herselfe, ine.xpugnable unto our reason, 
and to the Stoicke vertue : to teach him his 
mortalitie and our insipiditie. He waxetli 
pale for feare, he blusheth for shame, he 
groaneth feeling the cholike, if not with a 
desperate and lowd- roaring voice, yet with 
a low, smothered, and hoarse-sounding 
noise. 

Humani d sc nihil alienum Jiulal* 

He thinkes. that nothing strange be can 
To him that longs to any man. 

Giddie-headed Poets, that faine what 
they list, dare not so much as discharge 
their Heroes from tears. 

Sic fatnr lachrymanc. c/assigue immitii 

habenas.* 

I Lucret. 1 . iii. 155. 

* Ter. Ifenut. act i. sc. i, 25. 

* ViR<;. Ain. 1 . vL. x. 
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So said he weepb^* and so saide, be mad than inerrv ; ’* when Sex tins telleth 

Himselfehandtothestcragelaide. he had ratlief be surprised with pain 


I.et it suffice him to bridle his affections, 
and moderate his inclinations ; for it is not 
in him to beare them away. Plutarke him - 1 
selfe. w ho is so perfect and excellent a 
judge of humane actions, seeing Brutus and 
'forquatus to kill their own children, 
rt-maineth doubtfull whether vertue could 
reach so farre, and whether such men were 
not rather moved by some other passion. 
All actions beyond the ordinary limits are 
subject to some sinister interpretation. For- 
asmuch as our taste doth no more come 
unto that which is above it, than to that 
which is under it. Let us omit that other , 
sect which maketh open profession of] 
fierceness. But when in the very same sect | 
which is esteemed the most demisse, we ■ 
heare the bragges of Metrodorus : Occupa- 
vi tc, Fortuna^ atque cepi ; omnesquc aditus 
tiios interclusi, ut ad me aspirare non posses'. ’ 
Fortune, I have prevented, caught, and 
overtaken thee : 1 have mured and ramd 
up all thy passagis, whereby thou mightest 
attaine unto mee When Anaxarchus, by 
the appointment of Nicocreori, the tyrant 
of Cipres, being laid along in a trough 
of stone, and smoten with yron sledges, 
ceaseth not to crie out, “Streeke, smite 
and breake ; it is not Anaxarchus, it is but 
his vaile you martyr so When we heare 
our martyrs in the'middest of a flame crie 
aloud unto the I’yrant, “ This side is roasted 
enough, chop it, eat it, it is full roasted, 
now begin on the other When in losephus 
wee heere a child all to rent with biting 
snippers, and pierced with the breath of 
Antiochus, to defie him to death, crie with 
a lowde-assured and undismaid voyce, 
“Tyrant, thou losest time, loe I am still at 
mine ease ; where is that smarting paine, 
where are those torments, w’herewith whilom 
thou didst so threaten me ? My constancie 
doth more trouble thee than I have feeling 
of thy crucltie : Oh faint hearted varlet, doest 
thou yeeld when I gather strength ? Make 
mee to faint or shrinke, cause me to moane 
or lament, force me to yeeld and sue for 
grace if thou canst ; encourage they satelli- 
tes, harden thy executioners ; loe how they 
droope and have no more power ; arme them, 
strengthen them, flesh them : " Verely we 
must needs confesse there is some altenit ion, 
and some furie (how holy soever) in those 
ttindes, When we come unto these Stoick 
evasions: I had rather be furious than 
voluptuous ; the saying of Antisthenes, 
^oAAoi' fj ** Rather would I 


than sensuality ; w'hen Epicurus undertakes 
to have the goute to w'antonize and faune 
upon him, and refusing ease and health, 
with a hearty cheerefullnesse defie all evils, 
and scomefully despising lesse sharpe ^iefs, 
disdaining to grapple with them, he blithely 
desireth and calleth for sharper, more for- 
cible and worthy of him. 

Spumanteutque dart, Pecora inter inertia, vet is 
Optat apruni, aut fulvum descendere monte 
leoncm : ^ 

He wusht, nlong^t hartlesse beasts some foming 
Bore, 

Or niouniaine-Lyon would come downe and 
rorc ; 

Who would not judge them to be prankes 
of a courage removed from his wonted scatc ? 
Our minde cannot out of her place attaine 
so high, i^he must (juit it and raise her 
selfe aloft, and taking the bridle in her 
teeth, carry and transport her man so farre, 
that afterward he wonder at himselfc, and 
rest amazed at his actions. As in exploits 
of warre, the heat and earnestnesse of the 
fight doth often provoke the noble minded 
souldiers to adventure on so dangerous 
passages, that afterward being better ad- 
vised, they are the first to wonder at it. 
As also Poets are often surprised and rapt 
with admiration at their owne labours, and 
forget the trace by which they pass so happy 
a career. It is that w'hich some teriiie a 
fury or madnesse in them. And as Plato 
sailh that a setled and reposed man doth in 
vaine knocke at F'oesies gate ; Aristotle like- 
wise saith that no excellent minde is freely 
exempted from some or other entermixtuie 
of folly. And he hath reason to call any 
starting or extraordinarie conceit (how com- 
mendable soever) and which exceedeth our 
Judgement and discourse, folly. Forsomueli 
as wisdome is an orderly and regular man- 
aging of the minde, and which slie address- 
eth with measure, and conducteth with 
proportion ; and taketh her owne word for 
it. Plato dispuieth thus ; that the facultie 
of prophesying and divination is far alxive 
us, and that when wee treat it, we must be 
besides ourselves : our wisdome must be 
darkened and over shadowed by sleepe, by 
sicknesse, or by drowzinesse ; or by some 
celestial fury, ravished from her owne 
seat. 


i ViRG. eBn, 1. iv. 158 . 


1 Metr. Cie. Tusc. Qu. 1. v. 
•Antist. Diogon, Laert. 1. vi. c. i. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A Custome of the lU of Cea. 

I F, as some say, to philosophate be to 
doubt ; with much more reason to 
rave and fantastiquize, as I doe. must 
necessarily be to doubt : For, to enquire and 
debate belongeth to a scholler, and to re- 
solve appertaines to a cathedrall master. 
But know, my cathedrall, it is the authoritie 
of Gods divine will, that without any contra- 
diction doth sway us, and hath her ranke 
beyond these humane and vaine contesta- 
tions. Philip being with an armed hand 
entred the countrie of Peloponnesus, some 
one told Damidas the Lacedemonians were 
like to endure much if they sought not to 
reobtain e his lost favour. Oh varlet as thou 
art (answered he). And what can they suf- 
fer who have no feare at all of death ? ” 
Agis being demanded, how a man might 
do to live free, answered ; " Despising and 
contemning to die. ’ ’ I'hese and a thousand 
like propositions, which concurre in this 
purpose, do evidently inferre some thing 
Deyond the patient expecting of death it 
selfe, to be suffered in this life : witnessc 
the Lacedemonian child, taken by Antigo- 
nus, and sold for a slave, who urged by his 
master to perform some abject service ; 
“ Thou shalt see (said he) whom thou hast 
bought, for it were a shame for me to 
serve, having libertie so necre at hand and 
therewithal! threw himselfe headlong downe 
from the top of the house. Antipater, 
sharply threatning the Lacedemonians, to 
make them yccld to a certaine request of 
his ; they answered, shouldest thou menace 
us worse than death, we will rather die. 
And to Philip, who having written unto 
them that he would hinder all their enter- 
rises ; ‘ ‘ What ? (say they) wilt thou also 
inder us from dying ?” That is the reason 
why some say that the wiseman liveth as 
long as he ought, and not so long as he can. 
And that the favourablest gift nature hath 
bequeathed us, and which removeth all 
mcanes from us to complaine of our condi- 
tion, is, that she hath left us the key of the 
fields. She hath appointed but one en- 
trance unto life, but many a thousand ways 
out of it : Well may we want ground to live 
>jpon, but never ground to die in ; as 
Boiocalus answered the Romanes. Why 
dost thou complaine against this world ? It 
doth not containe thee ; If thou livest in 
paine and sorrow, thy base courage is the 
cause of it. To die there wanteth but will. 


UtJufue tnors est : optimi hoc citvit Deus^ 
Eripert vitam nemo non homini potest ; 

A t nehto mortem : mille ad hauc attitus patent 1 
Each where death is : God did this well purvay, 
No man but can from man life uke away, 

But none barr’s death, to it lies many a way. 

And it is not a receipt to one malady 
alone ; Death is a remedy against all evils: 
It is a most assured haven, never to be 
feared, and often to be sought : All comes 
to one period, whether man make an end of 
himselfe, or whether he endure it ; whether 
he run before his day, or whether he expect 
it : whence soever it come, it is ever his 
owne, where ever tlie threed be broken, it is 
all there, it’s the end of the web. The 
voluntariest death is the fairest. Life de- 
pendeth on the will of others, death on ours. 
In nothing should we so much accommodate 
our selves to our humors as in that. Re- 
putation doth nothing concerne such an 
enterprise, it is folly to have any respect 
unto it. lb live is to serve, if the libertie 
to dye be wanting. The common course of 
curing any infirmitie is ever directed at the 
charge of life : we have incisions made into 
us, we arc cauterized, w'e have limbes cut 
and mangled, we arc letbloud, we are dieted. 
Goe we but one step further, we need no 
more physicke, we are perfectly whole. Why 
is not our jugular or throat-veine as much at 
our command as the mediane ? To extreme 
sicknesses, extreme remedies. Serv'ius the 
Grammarian being troubled with the gowt, 
found no better mcanes to be rid of it tlian 
to apply poison to mortifie his legs. He 
cared not whether they were Podagrees or 
no, so they were insensible. God giveth us 
sufficient privilege, when he placeth us in 
such an estate, as life is worse than death 
unto us. It is weaknesse to yeeld to evils, 
but folly to foster them. I'he Stoikes say 
it is a convenient naturall life, for a wise 
man, to forgoe life, although he abound in 
all happinesse, if he doe it opportunely : 
And for a foole to prolong his life, albeit he 
be most miserable, provided he be in most 
part of things, which they say to be accord- 
ing unto nature. As I offend not the Jawes 
made against iheeves when I cut mine owne 
purse, and carry away mine owne goods ; 
nor of destroyers when I burne mine owne 
wood ; so am I nothing tied unto lawes 
made against murtherers, if I deprive my 
selfe of mine owne life. Hegesias was wont 
to say, that even as the condition of life, so 
should the qualitie of death depend on our 
election. And Diogenes meeting with the 
Philosopher Speusippus, long time afflicted 
with the dropsie, and therefore carried in a 


1 Sen. Theb. act i. sc. i. 
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KtteTj who cri«d out unto him» All haiie» 
Qio^nos: And to thee no health at all 
(replied IMogenes), that endurest to live in 
so wretched an estate. True it is, that a 
while after, Speusippus, as overtired with so 
languishing a condition of life, compassed 
his owne death. But this goeth not with- 
out some contradiction : For many are of 
opinion, that without the expresse com- 
mandment of him that hath placed us in 
this world, we niay by no meanes forsake 
the garrison of it, and that it is in the hands 
of God only, who therein hath placed us, 
not for our selves alone, but for his glory, 
and others service, when ever it shall please 
him to discharge us hence, and not for us to 
take leave : That we are not borne for our 
selves, but for our Countrie : The Lawes 
for their owne interest require an accompt 
at our hands for our selves, and have a just 
action of niurther against us. Else as for- 
sakers of our owne charge, we are punished 
in the other world. 

Proxima dtinde teueni ntassii hca^ qui sibi 
lethum 

Inscntes pep*rere manu^ lucSntq'ue perost 

Projecere anintasy 

Next place they lamentable hold in hell, 

Whose hand their death caused causelesse, hut 
not well) 

And hating life did thence their soules expcil. 

There is more constancie in using the 
chaine that holds us than in breaking the 
same; and more triall of stedfostnesse in 
Regulus than in Cato. It is indiscretion 
and impatience that hastneth our way. No 
accidents can force a man to turne his backe 
from lively vertue : She seeketh out evils 
and sorrowes as her nourishment. The 
threats of fell tyrants, tortures and tor- 
ments, executioners and torturers, doe ani- 
mate and quicken her. 


Rebus in adtfersis faciRt est coniemtufrt 
Fortius tile facity qui miser esse potesty 
*Tis easie in crosse chance death to despise : 
He that can wretched be, doth stronger rise. 

It is the part of cowardlinesse, and not of 
vertue, to seeke to squat it selfe in some 
hollow lurking hole, or to hide her selfe 
under some massie tombe, thereby to shun 
the strokes of fortune. She never forsakes 
her course, nor leaves her way, what storinie 
weather soever crossc her. 

Si fractus illabatur orbis, 

Imptvindiim ferient ruin^P 
If the world broken should upon her fall. 

The mines may her strike, but not appall. 

The avoyding of other inconveniences doth 
most conimorjly drive us into this, yea, some- 
times the shunning of death m^es us to 
run into it. 

///V*, ro/^o, non furor est^ ne moriare, morif* 
Madnesse is't not, say I, 

To dye, lest you should dye? 

As those who for feare of a brcak-necke 
downe-fall, doe headlong cast themselves 
into it. 

mu It os in summa periutla misit 
VetUuri timor ipse nuili : fortissunm ille esf, 
Old prompt us metuenda patif si cotntnus instent, 
Et differre potest* 

The very feare of ils to come, hath sent 
Many to mitfhty dangers : strongest they. 

Who fcarfiill things t’ endure are ready bent. 

If they confront them, yet can them delay. 

usque adeo mortis formidine^ vU<r 

Percipit bumanos odium, lucisque videnda, 
Ut sibi consciscant mcerenti pretore lethum, 
Obliti fontem curarnm fmne esse Hmorem* 

So far by feare of death, the hate of life, 

And seeing. light, doth men as men possesse. 
They grieving kill themselves to end the strife. 
Forgetting, feare is spring of their distresse. 

Plato in his Lawes alols him that hath de- 


Duris ut ilex ionsa bipennibus 
Nigrceferaci frondis in Algido 
Per damna, per ctedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animutngue ferro* 

As holme-tree doth with hard axe lopt 
On hils with many holme-trees topt, 

From losse, from cuttings it doth feele. 
Courage and store rise ev’n from steele. 

And as the other saith, 

Non est ut puias virtus, pater, 

Timsre vitam, sed malis ingeniibus 
Ohstare, nee s^ vertere ac retro dare^ 

' Sir, *tis not vertue, as you understand, 

To feare life, but grosse mischiefe to withstand. 
Not to retire, tume backe, at any hand. 

* ViRG. AEn. 1. vi. 434, 

»Hoh ,1 iv.Oif. iv.57. 

• Saw. Theh. act I sc. i. 


prived his neercjsit and deerest friend of life 
(that is to say, himselfe) and abridged him 
of the destinies course, not constrained by 
any pnblike judgement, nor by any lewd and 
inevitable accident of fortune, nor by any 
intolerable shame or infamy, but through 
basenesse of minde, and weakenesse ofa 
faint-fearful courage, to have a most igno- 
minious and ever-reproachfull buriall. And 
the opinion which disdaineth our life is 
ridiculous : For in fine it is our being. 
It is our all in all. Things that have a 
nobler and richer being may accuse ours : 
But it is against nature, we should despise, 

1 Mart, 1. xi. Epig, Ivii. xs* 

» Hor. 1. in. Od, ill. 7 . 

* Mart. 1 . ii. Epig. Ixxx, a. 

* Lucan. 1 , vii. 104. 

* Lucitet. 1 . ill. 79. 
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and carelesly set our selves at naught ; It is 
a particular infirmitie, and which is not 
scene in any other creature, to hate 
disdaine himselfe. It is of )ike vanitie, tnat 
we desire to be other than we are. The 
fruit of such a desire doth not concerne us. 
forasmuch as it contradictetk and hindereth 
it selfe in it selfe. |ie that desireth to be 
made of a. man an Angell, doth nothing for 
himselfe : He should be nothing the better 
by it : And being no more, who shall 
rejoyce or conceive any gladnesse of this 
change or amendment for him ? 

Dtbet enim miser^ cui forte tegreque futurum est^ 
Jp$e qnoque esu in eo turn tempore, cum male 
^ssU 
Accidere,^ 

For he. who shall perchance prove miserable. 

And speed but ill. should then himselfe be able 
To be nimselfe, when ils may chance unstable. 

The security, indolencie, impassibility, and 
privation of this lifes evils, which we pur- 
chase at the price of death, bring us no 
commoditie at all. In vaine doth he avoid 
warre that cannot enjoy peace ; and boot- 
lesse doth he shun naiiie that hath no 
meanesto feele rest. Amongst those of the 
first opinion, great questioning hath beene 
to know what occasions are sufficiently just 
and lawfull to make a man undertake the 
killing of himselfe, they call that tvXoyov 
a reasonable orderly out-let. For, 
although they say a man must often dye 
for sli^t causes, since these that keepe us 
alive are not veij strong; yet is some 
measure required in them. There are cer* 
taine fantasticall and braine-sicke humors, 
which have not only provoked particular 
men, but whole Nations to defeat themselves. 
I have heretofore aleaged some examples of 
them : And moreover we read of certaine 
Milesian virgins, who upon a furious con- 
spiracie hanged themselves oneafter another, 
untill such time as the Magistrate provided 
for it, appointing that such as should be 
found so hanged, should with their owne 
halters be dragged naked thorow the streets 
of the citie. When Threicion perswadeth 
Cleomenes to kill hinsselfe, by reason of the 
bad and desperate estate his affaires stood 
in, and having escaped a more honourable 
death in the battell which he had lately lost, 
moveth him to accept of this other, which is 
second to him in honour, and give the Con- 
queror no leisure to make him endure, either 
another death, or else a shamefull life 
Cleomenes, with a Lacedemonian and Stoike 
courage, refuseth this counsell as base and 
effeminate : It is a receipt (saith he) which 


can never faile me, and whereof a man 
should make no use, so long as thm re- 
maineth but one inch of h(^: That to 
live, is sometimes constande and valour; 
That be will have his very death, serve his 
Countrie, and by it shew an act of honour 
and of vertue. Threicion then beleeved, 
and killed himselfe. Cleomenes did after- 
wards as much, but not before he had tried 
and assayed the utmost power of fortune^ 
All inconveniences are not so much worth 
that a man should dye to eschue them. 
Moreover, there being so many sudden 
changes and violent alterations in humane 
things, it is hard to judge in what state or 
point we are justly at the end of our hopv* : 

SAerat et in sterra victus gladiator arena, 

Sit licet infer to pollice turha minaxA 
The Fencer hopes, though downe in lists he lye, 
And people with turn’d hand threats he must 
dye. 

All things, saith an ancient proverb, may 
a man hope for so long as he liveth : yea, 
but answereth Seneca, wherefore shall I 
rather have that in minde ; that fortune can 
do all things for him that is living, than 
this ; that fortune hath no power at all over 
him who knoweth how to dye ? losephus is 
scene engaged in so apparent-approaching 
danger, with a whole nation against him, 
that according to humane reason there was 
no way for him to escape ; notwithstanding 
being (as he saith) counselled by a frifmd of 
his, at that instant, to kill himselfej it fell 
out well for him to opinionate him^lfe, yet 
in hope : for fortune, beyond all mai^ ais- 
course, did so turne and change thatacem^mt. 
that without any inconvenience at all, he 
saw himselfe delivered : whereas on the! 
contrarie Brutus and Cassius, by reason of 
the down- fall and rashnesse, wherewith be- 
fore due time and occasion they killed them- 
selves ; did utterly lose the reliques of the 
Roman libertie, whereof they were pro- 
tectors. The Lord of Anguien intlie battell 
of SierisoUes, as one desperate of the com* 
bats successe. which on his side went to 
w'racke, attempted twice to run himselfe 
thorow the throat with his rapier, and thougI)< 
by precipitation to bereave himselfe of the 
enjoying of so notable a victorie. I have 
scene a hundred Hares save themselves even 
in the Grey-hounds jawes : Aliquiscarnifici 
suo superstis fuii .* 1 “ Some man hath out- 

lived his Hang-man.** 

Multa dies variusque labor muiahilis evi 

Rettulit in melius, muttos altema revisens 

Lusit, et in solido rursus fortune locaviiP 


I Lvcr 1 . iii. 905. * Albx. Aphrod, 


I Sbn. Epist, nil. 


• Yi»C, Mn, 1 . xi. 
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Tfme« am} of tuniuig the divan stfaine. 

Hath much to better t»roitght» fortunes turn'd 
traine 

Hath many* mock't, and set them fast agatne. 

Plinie saith there are but three sorts of 
sicknesses, which to avoid, a man may have 
some colour of reason to kill himselfe. The 
sharpest of all is the stone in the bladder, 
when the urine is there stopp^. Seneca, 
these onely, which for long time disturbe 
and distract the offices of the minde. To 
avoid a worse death, some are of opinion, a 
man should take it at his owne pleasure. 
Democritus, chicfe of the ^tolians. being 
led captive to Rome, found meanes to escape 
by night : but being pursued by his keepers, 
rather than he would be taken againc, ran 
hitnselfe thorow with his sword. Antinou.-> 
and Theodotus, their Citie of Epirus being 
by the Romans reduced unto great extremitie, j 
concluded, and perswaded all the people to 
kill themselves. But the counsell, rather to 
yeeld, having prevailed, they went to seeke 
their owne death, and rushed amidst the 
thickest of their enemies, with an intention 
rather to strike than to ward themselves. 

The Hand of Gosa, being some yeares 
since surprised and over-run by the Turkes, 
tceitaine Sicilian therein dwelling, having 
huro faire daughters ready to be married, 
them both with his owne hands, 
to&her with their mother, that came in to 
hdp/4hem. That done, running out into 
tfab with a crossebow in one hand 

and i.;;Uiver in the other, at two shoots 
flew tbp two first Turks that came next to 
biS|n^, then resolutely drawing his sword, 
ran Miously among them, by whom he was 
hewen in peeces : Thus did he save 
nl^selfe from slavish bondage, having first 
<|^vered his owne from it. The Jewish 
v^omen, after they had caused their cliildren 
^ be circumcised, to avoid the crueltie of 
Antiochus, did headlong precipitate them- 
^Ives and them unto death. 1 have heard 
it credibly reported that a gentleman of 
good qualitie being prisoner in one of 
our gaols, his parents advertized that he 
should assuredly be condemned, to avoid 
the infamie of so reproachfull a death, 
appointed a priest to tell him that the best 
remedy for his deliverie was to recommend 
himselfe to such a saint, with such and 
such a vow, and to continue eight dayes 
without taking any sustenance, what faint- 
nesse or weaknesse soever he should feele 
m himselfe. He believed them, and so 
without tbinkiog on it, was delivered out 
of life and danger. Seribonia perswading 
wbo* her nephew, to kill himselfe, rather 
to await the stroke of justice, told 
wm that for a man to preserve his own Ufc, 


to put it Into the hands of such as three or 
foure dayes alter .should come and seek it, 
was even to dispatch another man's bust- 
nesse, and that it was no other than for one 
to serve his enemies to preserve his bloud 
therewith to make food. We read in the 
Bible that Nicanor, the persecutor of Ck)ds 
law, having sent his satellites to apprehend 
the good old man Rastas for the honour of 
his vertiic, surnamed the father of the 
lewes ; when that good man saw no other 
means lelt him, his gate being burned, and 
his enemies ready to lay hold on him, chose 
rather than to fall into the hands of .such 
villaines and be so basely abused against 
I the honour of his place, to dye nobly, and 
I so smote himselfe with his owne sword ; 
j but by reason of his haste, having not 
I ttioroughly slaine himselfe, he ran to throw 
himselfe downe from an high wall, amongst 
1 the throng of people, which making him 
I roome, he fell right upon his head. All 
which notwithstanding, perceiving life to 
remaine in him, he tooke heart againe ; and 
•getting up on his feet, all goared with 
bloud and loaden with strokes, making 
way through the preitse, came to a craggy 
and downc-steepy rocke, where, unable to 
go any further, by one of his wounds with 
both his hands pulled out his guts, and 
tearing and breaking them, cast them 
amongst such as pursued him, calling and 
attesting the vengeance of God to light 
upon them. Of all violences committed 
against conscience, the most in mine opinion 
to be avoided is that which is offered against 
the chastitie of women, fonasmiich as there 
is naturally some corporall pleasure commixt 
with it, and therefore the dissent cannot 
fully enough be joyned thereunto ; and it 
seemeth that force is in some sort infer* 
mixed with some will. 'I'he ecclesiastical 
storie hath in especiall reverence sundry 
such examples of devout persons who 
called for death to warrant them from the 
outrages which some tyrants prepared 
against their religion and consciences. 
Pelagia and Sophronia, both canonised, 
the first, together with her mother and 
sisters, to escape the outragious rapes of 
some souldiers. threw her selfe into a 
river ; the other, to shun the force of 
Maxentius, the Emperour, slew her selfe. 
It shall peradventure redound to our 
honour in future ages, that a wise author 
of these dayes, and namely a Parisian, 
doth labour to perswade the ladies of our 
times rather to hazard upon any resolution 
than to embrace so horrible a counsell of 
such desperation. 1 axn sorie that to put 
amongst his discourses he knew not the 
good saying 1 learnt of a woman at 
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Tho^ouse, who had passed through the 
hands * of some soiudier^: God be 

rais^/' ssdd she. ‘'that once in my life 
have had my belly full without sinne.‘* 
Verily these cruelties are not worthy of 
the French curtesie. And God be thanked, 
since this good advertisement, our ayre is 
infinitely purg^ of them. Let it suffice 
that in doing it they say no, and take it, 
following the rule of Marot. The historie 
is very full of such, who a thousand ways 
have changed a lingering, toylsome life 
with death. Lucius Anmtius killed him- 
self, as he said, to avoid what was past 
and eschue what was to come. Gramus 
JSylvanus and Statius Proximus, after they 
had beene pardoned by Nero, killed them- 
selves, either because they scorned to live 
by the favour of so wicked a man, or 
because they would not another time be in 
danger of a second pardon, seeing his so 
easie«yielding unto suspicions and accusa- 
tions against honest men. Spargapises, 
sonne unto Queene Tomiris, prisoner by 
the law of warre unto Cyrus, employed the 
first favour that Cyrus did him, by setting 
him free, to kill himselfe, as he who never 
pretended to reap other fruit by his liberty, 
lian to revenge the infamie of his taking 
ipon himselfe. Boges, a Governor for King 
Xerxes, in the country of Ionia, being be- 
sieged by the Athenians army, under the 
conduct of Cyinon, refused the composition 
to returne safely, together with his goods 
and treasure, into Asia, as one impatient to 
survive the loss of what his master had 
given him in charge ; and after he had 
stoutly, and even to the last extremity, 
defended the towne, having no manner of 
victuals left him ; first he cast all the gold 
and treasure, with whatsoever he imagined 
the enemy might reap any commoditie by, 
intojthe river Btrimon. Then having caus^ 
a great pile of wood to be set on fire, and 
macle all women, children, concubines and 
servants to be stripped and throwne into 
the flames, afterward ran in himselfe, 
where all were burned. Ninachetuen, a 
lord in the East Indies, having had an 
inkling of the King of Portugales viceroys 
delibemtion to dispossesse him, without 
any apparent cause of the charge he had in 
Malaca, for to give it unto the King of 
Campar, of himselfe took this resolution : 
First, he caused an high scaffold to be 
set up, somewhat longer than broad, under- 
propped with pillars, all gorgeously hanged 
with rich tapestrie, strewed with flowers and 
twlomed with precious perfumes. Then,hav 
ing put on a sumptuous long robe of cloth of 
gcMQ, richly beset with storeof precious stones 
of inestittiable worth, be came out of the 


palace into the street, and by certaine steps 
ascended the scaffold, in one of the comers 
whereof was a pile of aromaticall wood 
set afire. All the people of the citie were 
flocked together to see what the meaning of 
such unaccustomed preparation might tend 
unto. Ninachetuen, with anundanted, bold, 
yet seeming discontented countenance, de- 
clared the manifold obligations which the 
Portugal nation was endebted unto him for, 
expostulated how faithfully and truly he had 
dealt in his charge ; that having so often 
witnessed, armed. at all assayes for others, 
that his honour was much dearer unto him 
than life, he was not to forsake the care of 
it for himselfe ; that fortune refusing him 
all means to oppose himselfe against the 
injuric intended against him, his courage at 
the least willed him to remove the feeling 
thereof, and not become a laughing stocke 
unto the people, and a triumph to men of 
lesse worth than himselfe, which words, as 
he was speaking, he cast himselfe into the 
fire. 

Sextilia, the wife of Scaurus, and Praxea, 
wife unto I-abeo, to encourage their hus- 
bands to avoid the dangers which pressed 
them, wherein they had no share (but in 
regard of the interest of their conjugal 
affection), voluntarily engaged their life, in 
this extreme necessitie, to serve them as an 
example to imitate and company to regard. 
What they performed for their husbands, 
Cocceius Nerva acted for his countrie, and 
though lesse profitable, yet equall in tnie 
love. That famous interpreter of the lavves, 
abounding in riches, in reputation, in credit, 
and flourishing in health about the Em- 
perour, had no other cause to rid himselfe 
of life but the compassion of the miserable 
estate, wherein he saw the Romane common- 
wealth. 

Nothing can be added unto the dainti- 
nesseof the wifes death of Fulviiis who was so 
inward with Augustus. Augustus perceiving 
he had blabbed a certaine secret of import- 
ance, which he on trust had revealed unto 
him, one morning comming to visit him, he 
seemed to frowne upon him for it ; where- 
upon as guilty, he returneth borne as one 
full of despaire, and in piteous sort told his 
wife that sithence he wjts falne into such a 
mischiefe, he was resolved to kill himselfe ; 
shee, as one no whit dismaied, replied unto 
him: “Thou shalt doe but fight, since 
liaving so often experienced the inconti- 
nence. of my tongue, thou hast not learnt 
to beware of it,' yet give me leave to kill 
my selfe first, " and without more adoe ran 
her selfe thorow with a Sword. 

VibiusVirius despairing of his cities safetie, 
besieged by the Romans, and mistrusting 
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tbeir mercie, in their Senates last consulta- of my fellow citizens, let, us borrow the 
tipn, after many remonstrances employed to vengeance of this hateful! life from vertue: " 
thAt end. concluded that the best and fairest And drawing a blade he bad hidden under 
way was to escape fortune by. their owne his garments, therewith ran himselfe thorow, 

hands. The very enemies should have and falling on his face, died at the Consuls 

them in more honour, and Hanniball feet. Alexander besieged a Citie in India, 
might perceive what faithfull friends he the inhabitants whereof^ perceiving them- 
had forsaken. Enviting those that should , selves brought to a very nanow pinch, 
allow of his advice to come and take a j resolved obstinately to d^^prive him of the 
good supper, which was prepared in his j pleasure he might get of his victorie, and 
house, where, after great cheere, they | together with their Citie, in despite of his 
should drinke together whatsoever should' humanitic, set both the 'I'owne and them- 
be presented unto him ; a drinko that shall ^ selves on a light fire, and so were all con- 
deliver our bodies from torments, free our | sumed. A new kinde of warring, where the 
inindes from injuries, and release our eyes | enemies did all they could, and sought to 
and cares from seeing and hearing so many ■ save them, they to loose themselves, and to 
horrible mischiefes, which the conquered | be assured of their death, did all a man can 

must endure at the hands of most crncll i possibly effect to warrant his life, 

and offended conquerors. “ I have, " quoth Astapa, a Citie in Spaine, being very 
he, “taken order that men fit for that | weake of wals and other defences, to witli- 
purpose shall be ready, when we shall ixi j stand the Romanes that besieged it ; the 
expired, to cast us into a great burning pile 1 inhabitants drew all their riches and wealth 
of wood.'’ Diverse approved of his high ■ into the market-place, whereof having made 
resolution, but few did imitate the same, j aheap, and on the top of it placed their wives 
Seven and twentie Senators followed him, j and children, and encompassed and covered 
who after they had attempted to stifle so j the same with drie brush wood that it might 
irkesome and sttppress so terror-moving a 1 burne the easier, and having appointed fifty 
thought, with quaffing and swilling of j lusty young men of theirs tor the perform - 
wine, they ended their repast by this ; ance of their resolution, made a sally, where 
deadly messe; and enter-bracing one an- 1 following their determined vow, seeing they 
other, after they Imd in common deplored i could not vanquish, suffered themselves to 
and bewailed their countries misfortunes, j be slaine every mothers childe. The fifty, 
some went home to their owne hoases, aft€»r they had massacred every living soule 
othersome stayed there, lobe entomljed with , remaining in the Citie, and set tire to the 
Vibius in his owne fire, whose death was so • heap, joyfully leaped there-into, ending 
long and lingering, forsomuch as the vapor j their generous liberty in a state rather 
of the wine having possessed their veines, | insensible than dolorous and reproachfull ; 
and slowed the effect and operation of the j shewing their enemies that, if fortune had 
poyson, that some lived an hour after tliey beene so pleased, they should as well have 
had seen their enemies enter Capua, which j had the courage to bereave them of the 
thcycaried the next day after, and incurred I victoiy as they had to yeeld it them both 
the miseries and saw the calamities which vainc and hideous, yea, and mortall to those 
at so high a rate they had sought to cscliuc. w ho allured by the glittering of the gold thto 
Taurea lubellius, another citizen there, nioulten ran from out the fiame, thicke ana 
tlie Consull Fulvius returning from that | threefold approching greedily unto it, were 
shameful slaughter which he had committed j therein smothered and burned, the formost 
of 225 Senators, called him churlishly by his being unable to give back, by reason of the 
name, and having arrested him; “Com- throng that followed them, 
mand," quoth he unto him, “ that I also be The Abideans, pressed by Philip, resolved 
massacred after so many others, that so thou upon the very same, but being prevented, the 
maiest brag to have murthered a much more King w hose heart abhorred to see the fond- 
valiant man than ever thou wast. " Fulvius, rash precipitation of such an execution 
one enraged, disdairing him ; forasmuch (having first seized upon and saved the 
as he had newly received letters from Rome treasure and moveables, which they had 
contrarie to the inhumanitie of his execution, divcrsly condemned to the flames and utter 
which inhibited him to proceed any further ; spoyle) retiring all the Souldiers, granted 
lubellius, continuing his speech, said : them tlie full space of three dayes to make 
‘‘Sithence my Countrie is taken, my friends themselves away, that so they might doe it 
butchered, and having with mine owne with more order and leasure ; which three 
hands slaine my wife and children, as the dayes they replenished with bloud and 
oneiy meane to free them from the dcsola- murther beyond all hostile cruelly : And 
tion of this, mine, I may not dye the death which is strange, there was no one person 
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saved that had power upon himselfe. There 
aine infinite examples of snch-like popular 
conclusions, which seeme more violent by 
bow much more the effect of them is more 
nniversalh They are lessc than when severall. 
What discourse would not doe in each one. 
it doth in all: The vehemence of societie 
ravishing particular judgements. Such as 
were condemned to dye in the time of 
Tiberius, and dclaid their execution any 
while, lost their goods, and could not 1^ 
buried ; but such as prevented the same, in 
killing themselves, wen; solemnly enterred, 
and might at their pleasure bequeath such 
goods as they liad to whom they list. But 
a man doth also sometimes desire death, in 
hope of a greater good. “ I desire," saith 
Saint Paul, “ to Ije out of this world, that 1 
may be with Jesus Christ ; and who shal 
release me out of these bonds ?" Clcombrotus 
Ambraciota, having read Platoes Phiedon, 
was so possessed with a desire and longing 
for an after-life, that witliout other occasion 
or more adoe, he went and he.ndlong cast 
hlmselfe into the sea. Whereby it appeareth 
how improperly we this voluntarie dis- 
solution despaire ; unto which llie violence of 
hope doth often transport us, and as often a 
pcacefull andsetled inclination of iudgement. 

laques du Castell, Bishop of Soissons, 
in the voyage which Saint Lewes under- 
tookc beyond the seas, seeing the King and 
all his army ready to relume into France, 
and leave the affaires of Religion imperfect, 
resolved with himselfe rather to goe to 
heaven ; And having bidden his friends 
farewell, in the open view of all men, rushed 
alone into the enemies troops, of whom he 
was forthwith he\\en in pieces. In a cer- 
taine kingdome of these late-discovered 
Indies, upon the day of a solemne proces- 
sion,^ in which the Idols they adore are 
publikely carried up ahd downe ujx)n a 
chariot of exceeding grcatne.ssc ; besides 
that, there are many seene to cut and slice 
great mammocks of their quicke flesh to 
offer the said iilols ; there are numbers of i 
others scene who, prostrating themselves ! 
alongst upon the ground, endure very I 
patiently to be mouldrcd and crushed to | 
death under the chariots wheels, thinking 
thereby to purchase after their death a 
veneration of holinesse, of which they are 
not defrauded. The death of this Bishop, 
armed as we have said, argucth more 
generositie and lesse sense : the heat of the 
combat ammusing one part of it. Some 
common-wealths there are that have gono 
about to sway Die justice and direct the 
opportunitic of voluntarie deaths. In our | 
Citie of Marseille they were wont in former 
Ages ever to keepe some poison in store. 


pre^rcd and compounded with hemlocke, 
at the Cities charge, for such as would upon 
any occasion shorten their daies, having 
first approved the reasons of their enterprise 
unto the six hundred Elders of the Towne. 
which was their Senate : For othenvise it 
was unlawfull for any body, except by the 
Magistrates permission, and for very lawfully- 
urgent occasions, to lay violent hands upon 
himselfe. The very same law was likewise 
used in other places. Sextus Pompehis, 
going into Asia, passed thorow the Hand of 
Cca, belonging to Negropont; it fortuned 
whitest he abode there (as one rejiorteth that 
was in his companie) that a woman of great 
authority, having first yeelded an accompt 
unto her Citizens, and shewed good reasons 
w’hy she was resolved to end her life, 
earnestly entreated Pompey to be an assist- 
ant at her death, that so it might ‘ “ 
esteemed more honourable, which he 
assented unto; and having long time in 
vaine sought, by vertue of his eloquence 
(wherein he was exceeding ready) and force 
of perswasion, to alter her intent and remove 
her from her purpose, in tlie end yeelded to 
her requt‘st. She had lived foure score and 
ten yeares in a most happy estate of minde 
and body, but then lying on her bed, better 
adorned than l^efore she was accustomed to 
have it, and leaning on her elbow, thus she 
bespakc: "The Gods, O Se.Ktus Pompeius, 
and ratliev those I forgoe than those I goe 
unto, reward and appay thee, for that thou 
hast vouchsafed to be both a counsellor of 
my life and a witnesse of my death. As for 
my part, having hitherto ever tasted the 
favourable visage of fortune, for feare the 
I desire of living overlong should make me 
taste of her frowncs, with an happy and 
successcfull end I will now depart, and 
set free the remainder of niv soule, having 
behind me two daughters of mine, with a 
legion of grand-children and iiepliewes. " 

I That done, having preached unto and c>* 
horted all her people and kinsfolks to nn 
unitie and peace, and divided her gootls 
amongst them, and recommendecl her 
household Gods unto her eldest daughter, 
with an assuredly-staide hand she tookc the 
I cup wherein the poyson was, and having 
' made her vowes unto Mercuric, and prayer.', 
to conduct her unto some happy place in 
the other world, roundly swallowed tha' 
mortall potion ; which done, she intertained 
the companie with the progresse of h<^r 
behaviour, and as the parts of her body 
were one after another possessed with the 
cold operation of that venom : untill such 
time as shee said shee felt it worke at the 
heart and in her entrals, shee called her 
daughter to doe her the last pffice and close 
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to PUnie rq;K>rteth of a certaine 

HiperDorean nation, wherein, by reason of 
the milde temperature of the aire, the inhabi- 
tants thereof commonly never dye, but when 
they please to make themselves away^ and 
that being weary and tired with living, they 
are accustomed at the end of a long-long 
age, having first made merry and good 
cneare with their friends, from the top of an 
high-steepy rocke appointed for that pur- 
pose, to cast themselves headlong into the 
sea. Grieving-smart, and a worse death 
seeme to me the most excusable incitations. 


CHAPTER IV. 

To-morrow is a New Day. 

I DO with some reason, as me seemeth, 
give pricke and praise unto laques 
Amiot above all our French writers, 
not only for his natural purity, and 
pure elegancie of the tongue, wherin he 
excelleth all others, nor for his inde- 
fatigable constancie of so long and toyle- 
some a labour, nor for the unsearchable 
depth of his knowledge, having so suc- 
cessfully-happy been able to explaine an 
Author so close and thorny, and unfold a 
writer so mysterious and entangled (for, 
let any man tell me what he list, I have 
no skill of the Greeke, but I see thorowout 
al his translation a sense so closely-joynted, 
and so pithily-continued, that either he hath 
assuredly understood and inned the very 
imagination, and the true conceit of the 
Author, or having through a long and con- 
tiimall conversion, lively planted in his 
minde a generall Idea of that of Plutarke, 
he hath at least lent him nothing that doth 
belye him, or mis-seeme him) but above 
all, 1 kon him thanks that he hath had the 
liap to chuse, and kno^vledge to cull-out so 
worthy a worke, and a booke so fit to the 
purpose, therewith to make so unvaluable 
a present unto his Countrie. We that arc 
in the number of the ignorant had beeiie _ 
utterly confounded, had not his booke | 
raised ns from out the dust of ignorance : 
God-a-mercy his endevours we dare not 
both speak and write: Even Ladies are 
therewith able to confront Masters of arts : 

1 1 is our breviarie. If so good a man chance 
to live, I bequeath Xenophon unto him, to 
uoe as much. It is an easier peece of 
worke, ^ and so much the more agreeing 
>^ith bis age. Moreover, I wot not how me 
^eraeth, although he roundly and clearly 
disintangle himself from hard passages, that 


notwithstanding his stile is more close and 
neerer it selfe when it is not laboured and 
wrested, and that it glideth smoothly at his 
pleasure. I was even now reading of that 
place where Plutarke speaketh of himseif, 
that Rusticus being present at a declamation 
of his in Rome, received a packet from the 
Emperour, which he temporized to open 
untill he had made an end : wherein (saitli 
he) all the assistants did singularly commend 
the gravitic of the man. Verily, being on 
the instance of curiositie and on the medy 
and insatiate passion of newes, which with 
such indiscreet impatience and impatient 
indiscretion, induceth us to neglect all 
things for to entertaine a new-come guest, 
and forget all respect and countenance 
whersoever we be, suddenly to break up 
such letters as are brought us ; he had 
reason to commend thegravitieof Rusticus : 
to which he might also have fidded the 
commendation of his civilitie and curtesie, 
for that he would not interrupt the course 
of his declamation : But I make a question 
whether he might be commended for his 
wisdome : for receiving unexpected letters, 
and especially from an Emperour, it might 
very well have fortuned that this deferring 
to read them might have caused some 
notable inconvenience. Recklesness is the 
vice contrarie unto curiosity, towards which 
I am naturally inclined, and wherein I have 
seen many men so extremely plunged, that 
three or foure days after the receiving of 
letters which have been sent them, they 
have been found in their pockets yet un- 
opened. I never opened any, not only of 
such as had beenc committed to my keep- 
ing, but of such as by any fortune came to 
my hands. And I make a conscience 
standing neare some great person if mine 
eyes chance unawares to steale some know- 
ledge of any letters of importance that he 
readeth. Never was man Icsse inquisitive, 
or pryed lessc intu other mens affaires than 
I. In our fathers time the Lord of Boutieres 
was like to have lost 'lurin, forsomuch as 
being one night at supper in very good 
company he deferred the reading of an 
advertisement which was delivered him of 
the treasons that were practised and com- 
I plotted against that Citie where he com- 
manded. And Plutarke himselfe has taught 
me that lulius Cresar had escaped death, 
if going to the Senate-house that day 
wherein he was murdered by the con- 
spirators he had read a memorial which 
was presented unto him. Who likewise 
reporteth the storie of Archias, the Tyrant 
of Thebes, how the night fore-going the 
execution of the enterprize that Pelopidas 
had compldktcd to kill him, theraby to set 
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his Countrie at libertie : another Archias of j 
Ath^ writ him a letter wherein he particu* 
larly related unto hftn all that was conspired 
and complotted against him ; which letter 
being delivered him whilst he sate at supii^r, 
he deferred the opening of it, pronouncing 
this by-word ; ** To morrow is a new day, ' 
which afterward was turned to a Proverb in 
Greece. A wise man may, in mine opinion, 
for the interest of others, "ys not unmannerly 
to breake companie, like unto Rusticus, or 
not to discontinue some other affaire of 
importance, remit and defer to understand 
such newes as are brought him ; but for his 
own private interest or particular pleasure, 
namely, if he be a man having publike 
charge, if he regard his dinner so much 
that he will not breake it off, or his slcepe 
that he will not interrupt it ; to doc it, is 
inexcusable. And in former ages w.as the 
Consulare-place in Rome, which they named 
the most honourable at tlic table, because it 
was more free and more accessible for such 
as might casually come in, to entertaine him 
that should be there placed. Witnesse, 
that though they were sitting at the board, 
they neither omitted nor gave over the 
managing of other affaires and following 
of other accidents. But when all is said, it 
is very hard, chiefely in humane actions, to 
prescribe so exact rules by discourse of 
reason, that fortune doe not sway, and 
kcepe her right in them. 


CHAPTER V, 

0/ Conscience, 

M y brother the Lord of Brousse and 
myself, during the time of our 
civill w'arres, travelling one day to- 
gether, we fortuned to meet upon the way 
with a Gentleman in outward semblance, of 
good demeanour : He was of our contrary 
faction, but forasmuch as he counterfeited 
himselfe other^vise, I knew it not. And 
the worst of these tumultuous intestine 
broylesis, that the cards are so shuffled (your 
cncmie being neither by language nor by . 
fi^hion, nor by any other apparent marke 1 
distinguished from you ; nay, which is more, 
brought up under the same lawes and 
custom^, and breathing the same ayre) 
that it is a very hard matter to avoid con- 
fusion and shun disorder. Which con- 
sideration made me not a little fearefull 
to metet with our troopes, especially where i 
I was not knowne, lest I should be urged to ' 


tell my name, and haply doe worse. As 
other times before it had heftdne Me; for, 
by such a chance, or rather mistaking, I 
fortuned once to lose all my men andihorses 
and hardly escaped myself : and amongst 
other my losses and servants that were 
slaine, the thing that most grieved me was 
the untimely and miserable death of a young 
Italian Gentlemen whom I kept as my Page, 
and very carefully brought up, with whom 
dyed as forward, as budding and as hopefull 
a youth as ever I saw. But this man seemed 
so fearfully dismaid, and at every encounter 
of horseman and passage by, or thorow 
any Towne that held for the King, I ob- 
served him to \)e so strangely distracted that 
in the end I perceived and guessed they 
were but guilty .alarums that his conscience 
gave him. It seemed unto this seely man 
that all might apparentlyi both through his 
blushing selfe-accusing countenance, and by 
the crosses he wore upon his upper garments, 
read the secret intentions of his faint heart. 
Of such marvailous-working power is the 
sting of conscience : which often induceth 
us to bewnay, to accuse, and to combat our 
selves; and for want of other evidences 
she produceth our selves against our selves. 

Occultum gnatiem animo iortore JlagtUum. 1 
Their minde, the tormentor of sinne, 
Shaking an unseene whip within. 

The storic of Bessus the Poeonian is so 
common, that even children have it in their 
mouths, who being found fault withall, that 
in mirth he hud beaten downe a nest of 
young Sparrowes and then killed them, 
answered, ho had great reason to doe it ; 
forsomucli as those young birds ceased not 
falsly to accuse him to have murthered his 
father, which parricide was never suspected 
to have bceiie committed by him, and 
untill that day had layen secret ; but the 
revengcfull furies of the conscience made 
the same partie to reveale it, that by all 
right was to do penance for so hatefuU and 
unnaturalla murther. Hesiodns correcteth 
the saying of Plato, that punishment doth 
commonly succeed the guilt, and follow 
sinne at hand : tor, he affirmeth, that it 
rather is borne at the instant and together 
with sinne it selfe, and they are ns twinnes 
borne at one birth together. " Whosbever 
expects punishment suffereth the same, and 
whosoever deserveth it, he doth expect it, 
Impietie doth invent, and iniquilie doth 
frame torments against itselfe," — 

Malum consilium consiUtcri pessimumr~^ 
Bad counscll is worst for the counsellor tliat 
gives the counsell,’^ 

1 JuvEN. SaU xiil. igx." 

* Eras. ChiL i. cent. ii. ad. 24. 
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even as tbeWaspe stingelh and ofTendeth 
others, but herselfe much more ; for, in 
hurting others, she los^tb her force and sting 
for ever. 

- viiasque in vulnere 
They, while they others sting. 

Death to themselves do bring. 

The Cantharides have some part in them, 
which by a contrarietie of nature serveth as 
an antidot or counterpoison against their 
poison : so likewise, as one taketh pleasure 
m vice, there is a certaine contrarie dis- 
pleasure engendred in the conscience, which 
by sundry ir^ome and painfull imaginations, 
perplexeth and tormenteth us. both waking 
and asleepe. 

QuiPfe ubi se multi per somnia seepe loquentcs^ 
Aut morbo tUUrautes protraxe /erantur, 

JSt celata diu in medium peccata dedisseA 
Many in dreamcs oft speaking, or unhealed. 

In sicknesse raving have themselves revealed, 
And brought to light their sinnes long time 
concealed. 


judge of all the world." The same man, 
another time, being vehemently urg^ by a 
Tribune of the people, who charged him 
with sundry imputations, in liew of pleading 
or excusing his cause, gave him this sudden 
and short answer : “ Let us goe (quoth he), 
my good Citizens ; let us fortnwith goe 
(I say) to give hartie thanks unto the Gods 
for the victorie, which even upon such a day 
as this is they gave me against the Cartha- 
ginians." And therewith advancing himselfe 
to march before the people, all the assembly, 
and even his accuserhimselfedid undelayedly 
follow him towards the Temple. After that, 
Petilius having becne animated and stirred 
up by Cato to solicite and demand a strict 
accompt of him, of the money he had 
managed, and which was committed to his 
trust whilest he was in the Province of 
Antioch, Scipio, being come into the Senate- 
house of purpose to answer for himselfe, 
pulling out the booke of his accompts from 
under his gownc, toldthem all that that booke 
contained truly both the receipt and laying 


Apollodorus dreamed he saw himselfe 
first flead by the Scythians, and then boylcd 
in a pot, and that hfs owne heart iniirnmrcd, 
saying : “ I only have caused tiiis iiiischicfe to 
light upon thee." F.piounis wa.s wont to say, 
that no lurking hole can shroud the wicked, 
for they can never assure themselves to be 
sufficiently hidden, sithence conscience is 
ever ready to disclose them to themselves. 

■■ I " I ■ primu csi /tar qubd se 

ludice nemo tioct fts absohiifur ^ 

This is the first revenge, no guilt)’’ mind 
Is quitted, though it selfo be judge assign’d. 

Which as it doth fill lus with feare and 
doubt, so doth it store us with assurance 
and trust. And I may boldly say that I 
have waded thorow many dangerous Isazards 
with a more untired pace, only in con- 
sideration of the secret knowledge I had of 
mine owne will, and innocencie uf my 
desseignes. 


out thereof ; and being required to deliver 
the same unto a Clarke to register it, he 
refused to doe it, saying he would not doe 
himselfe that wronger indignitic ; and there- 
upon with his owne hands, in presence of all 
the Senate, tore the booke in peaces. I 
cannot apprehend or belceve that a guiltie- 
cauterized conscience could possibly dis- 
semble or countorfet such an undismayed 
a.ssurance : His heart was naturally too 

gn^at, and enured to overhigh fortune (saith 
Titus Livius) to know how to be a criminall 
offender, and stoopingly to yceld himselfe to 
the basemesse to defend his imiocencie. 
1 orture and racking are dangerous inven- 
tions, and sceme rather to be trials of 
patience than Essayes of truth. And b»^th 
he that can, and he that cannot endure them, 
conceale the truth. For wherefore shall 
paine or .smart rather compell me to con- 
fesse that w'hich is so indeed, than force me 
to tell that which is not ? And contrariwise. 


Conscia mens ut cutque sua rst, ii,x coudpif inira if he wdio hath not done that w'hereof he is 
Pectora pro facto sfeniquc mctumqite suo,"^ accused, is sufficiently patient to endure 


As each mans minde is jjuiUic, so doth he thobc torments, why shall not he be able to 

Inlie breed hope and fca 1C, as his deeds be. tolerate them who hath done it, and is 


Of examples there are thousands : It 
shall suffice us to alleage three only, and 
of one man. Scipio being one day 
accused before the Romane people of an 
"fgent and capitall accusation, in stead of 
excusing himselfe, or flattering the Judges; 
turning to them, he said : “It will well be- 
seeme you to undertake to judge of his head, 
by whose meanes you have authoiitie to 

J ViRG. Cim. k iv. *38. * Luck. I, v. iij8. 

* Juven. 5 'a^, xUi. 2. * Ovid. Fatt. 1. 1. 487. 


guilty indeed ; so deare and worthy a reward 
as life being proposed unto him ? I am of 
opinion that the ground of his invention 
proceedeth from the consideration of the 
power and facultie of the conscience. For, 
to the guilty, it seemeth to give a kinde of 
furtherance to the torture, to make hinfi con- 
fesse his fault, and w'eakneth and dismaycth 
him ; and on the other part, it cncourageth 
and strengthneth the innocent against tor- 
ture. To say truth, it is a meane full of 
uncertainty and danger. What would not 
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a man say* nay, what not doe, to airoid so 
grievous paines and shun such torments ? 

Biiam inmcentes cogit mtnHri dolor^ 
Torment to lye sometimes will drive, 

£v'n the most innocent alive. 

Whence it followeth that he whom the 
Judge hath tortured, because he shall not 
dye an innocent, he shall bring him to his 
death, both innocent and tortured. Many 
thousands have thereby charged their heads 
with false confessions. Amongst which I 
may well place Phylotas, considering the 
circumstances of the endictment that Alex- 
ander framed against him, and the progresse 
of his torture. But so it is, that (as men 
say) it is the least evill humane weaknesse 
could invent; though, in my conceit, very 
inhumanely, and there withall most unpro- 
htably. Many Nations lesse barbarous in 
that than the Graecian or the Romane, who 
terme them so, judge it a horrible and cruell 
thing to racke and torment a man for a 
fault whereof you are yet in doubt. Is your 
ignorance long of him ? What can he doe 
withall? Are not you unjust, who because 
you will not put him to death without some 
cause, you doe worse than kill him? And 
that it is so, consider but how often he 
rather chuseth to dye gulltlesse, than passe 
by this information, much more painfull 
than the punishment or torment ; and who 
many times, by reason of the sharpnesse of 
it, preventeth, furthereth, yea, and executeth 
the punishment. I wot not whence I heard 
this story, but it exactly hath reference unto 
the conscience of our Justice. A countrie 
woman accused a souldier before his Generali, 
being a most severe Justicer, that he, with 
violence, had snatched from out her poore 
childrens hands, the small remainder of some 
pap or water-gruell, which she Imd onely 
left to sustaine them, forsomuch as the Army 
had ravaged and wasted all. The poore 
woman had neither witnesse nor proofc of 
it : it was but her yea and his no ; which 
the Generali perceiving, after he had sum- 
moned her to be well advised what she 
spake, and that shee should not accuse him 
wrongfully ; for, if slice spake an untruth, 
shee should then be culfxible of his accusa- 
tion ; But shee constantly persisting to 
charge him, he forthwith, to discover the 
truth, and to be throughly resolved, caused 
the accused Souldiers belly to be ripped, 
who was found faulty, and the poore woman 
to have said true ; whereupon shee was dis- 
chAfged. A condemnation instructive to 
dUiers. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Of Exercise or Practice. 

I T is a hard matter (although our conceit 
doe willingly apply it selfe unto it) that 
Discourse and Instruction should suffi- 
ciently be powerful to direct us to action, 
and addresse us to performance, if, over and 
besides that, we doe not by experience exer- 
cise and frame our minde to the traine 
whereunto we will range it : otherwise, when 
we shall be on the point of the effects, it 
will doubtlesse finde it selfe much engaged 
and em peached. And that is the reason 
why amongst Philosophers, those that have 
willed to attaine to some greater excellence, 
have not beene content, at home and at 
rest, to expect the rigors of fortune, for feare 
she should surprise them unexperienced and 
finde them novices, if she should chance to 
enterfight with them ; but have rather gone 
to meet and front her before, and witting- 
earnestly cast themselves to the triall of 
the hardest difficulties. Some have thereby 
voluntarily forsaken great riches, onely to 
practise a voluiitarie povertie ; others nave 
willingly found out labour, and an austeritie 
of a toylesome life, thereby to harden 
and enure themselves to eviU and tra- 
vel! ; othersomchave frankly deprived them- 
selves of the dearest and best parts of 
their body, as of their eyes and memberi 
of generation, lest their overpleasing anil 
too-too wanton service might in any sort 
inollifie and distract the constant resolution 
of their minde. But to dye, which is the 
greatest worke we have to doe, exer- 
cise can nothing availe us thereunto. A 
man may, by custome and experience.*, 
fortifie himselfe against griefe, sorrow, 
shame, want, and such like accidents ; but 
concerning death, we can but once fecle and 
trie the same. We are all novices, and new 
to learne when we come unto it. There 
have, in former times, beene found men so 
gootl husbands and tlirifty of time, that even 
in death they have assayed to taste and 
savor it ; and bent their minde to obsert'c 
and see what manner of thing that passage 
of death was ; but none did ever yet come 
backe againe to tell us tidings of it. . 

— nem<f expergitus extat , 

Fripda qrttm setntl tst vitai pausa seqtttiia^ 
No man doth over-after wake, 

Whom once his Ufes cold rest doth lake. 

Canius lulius, a noble Romane, a nian 
of singular vertue and. constancie, having 


* Px Mimit Puhlieamt. 
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beeiiF, condemned to death by that lewdly- 
mischievous monster of men, Caligula: 
besides many marvelous evident assurances 
he gave of his matchlesse resolution, when 
he was even in the nicke to endure the last 
stroke of the executioner ; a Philosopher, 
being his friend, interrupted him with this 
question, saying : ** Canius, in what state is 
your soule now? what doth she? what 
thoughts possesse you now?" “ I thought,*’ 
answered he, “ to keepe me ready and pre- 
pared with all my force, to see wlicther in 
this instant of death, so short and so neerc 1 
at hand, I might perceive some dislodging I 
or distraction of the soule, and whether it | 
will shew some feeling of her sudden depar- 
ture ; that (if I apprehend or learne any 
thing of her) I may afterward, if I can, 
retume and give advertisement thereof unto 
my friends.” Loe-hcre a Philosopher, not 
only untill death, but even in death it selfe : 
what assurance was it, and what fiercenes of 
courage, to will that his owne death should 
serve him as a lesson, and have leasure to 
thinkc else where in a matter of such con- 
sequence ; 

JfiS hoc animi morientis habebnt.^ 

This power of minde had he, 

When it from him did flee. 

Me seemeth, neverthelesse, that in some 
sort there is a meane to familiari7.e our 
selves with it, and to assay it. We may have 
some experience of it, if not whole and per- 
fect, at least such as may not altogether be j 
unprofitable, and which may yeeld us better 
fortified and more assured. If we cannot 
attaine unto it, we may at least approch it, 
and discerne the same : And if we cannot 
enter her fort, yet shal we see and frequent 
the approches unto it. It is not without 
reason we are taught to take notice of our 
sleepe for the resemblance it hath with 
death. How easily we passe from waking 
to sleeping ; with how little interest we lose 
the knowledge of light and of our selves. 
The facultie of sleepe might haply scenic 
unprofitable and against nature, sithence it , 
depriveth us of all actions and barreth us of j 
all sense» were it not that nature doth | 
thereby instruct us that she hath equally 
made us as well to live as to die ; and by I 
life presenteth the eternal state unto us 
which she after the same reserveth for us, 
so to accustome us thereunto, and remove 
the feare of it from us. But such as by 
some violent accident are falne into a faint- 
hes of heart, and have lost all senses, they, 
tn mine opinion, have well-nigh beenc 
^tre they mi|ht behold her true and 

i Lucan. 1 . viii. #36. 


I 

naturall visage : For. touching the instant or 
moment of the passage, it is not to be 
feared it should bring any travell or dis- 
pleasure with it, forasmuch as we can have 
nor sense nor feeling without leasure. Our 
sufferances have need of time, which is so 
short, and plunged in death, that necessarily 
it must be insensible. It is the approches 
that lead unto it we should feare ; and those 
may fall within the compasse of mans ex- 
perience. Many things seeme greater by 
imagination than by cnect. I have passecl 
over a good part of my age in sound and 
perfect health. I say, not only sound, but 
J blithe and wantonly-lustfull. That state full 
of lust, of prime and mirth, made me deeme 
the consideration of sicknesses so yrkesoinc 
and horrible, that when I came to the 
experience of them, I have found their fits 
but weake, and their assaults but fiiinl, in 
respect of my apprehended feare. To here 
what I daily prove. Let me be under a roofe, 
in a good chamber, warme-clad, and well at 
ease, in some tempestuous and stormy niglU. 

I am exceedingly perplexed and inucli 
grieved for such as are abroad and have no 
shelter: But let me be in the storme my selfe, 

1 doe not so much as desire to be else-where. 
Only to be continually pent up in a chamber 
seemed intolerable to me. I have now 
enured my selfe to live a whole w eeke, yea 
inoneth in my chamber, full of care, 
trouble, alteration and weaknesse ; and have 
1 found that in the time of my best health I 
moaned such as were sicke much more than 
I can well moane my selfe when I am ill at 
ease : and that the power of my apprehen- 
sion did well-nigh halfe enrleare the essence 
and truth of the thing it selfe. I am in good 
hope the like w ill happen to me of death : 
and that it is not worth the labour 1 take 
for so many preparations as I prepare 
against her ; and so many helpes as 1 call to 
sustaine, and assemble to endure the shocke 
and violence of it. But hab or nab we can 
never take loo much advantage of it. 
During our st;cond or third troubles (I doe 
not well remcml)er which) I fortuned one 
day, for recreation sake, to goe forth and 
take the ayre, about a league from my 
house, who am seated even in the bowels of 
all troubles of our civill warres of France, 
supposing to be most safe, so neere mine 
owne home and retreite. that I had no need 
of better attendance or equipage. I was 
mounted upon a very easie-going nag, but 
not very sure. At . my returning home 
againe, a sudden occ^ion being offered me 
to make use of this nag in a peece of service 
whereto he was neither trained nor accus- 
tomed, one of my men (a strong sturdy 
fellow), mounted upon a young strong- 
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headed liorse, and that a desperate hard 
mouth, fresh, lusty and in breath, to shew 
his courage, and to out-goe his feJlowes, 
fortuned with might and maihe to set 
spurres unto him, and giving him the bridle, 
to come right into the path where I was, 
and as a Colossus with his weight riding 
over me and my nag, that were both very 
little, he overthrew us both, and made us 
fall with our heeles upward : so that the nag 
lay along astonied in one place, and I in a 
trance groveling on the ground ten or 
twelfe paces wide of him ; my face all tome 
and brused, my sword which I had in my 
hand a good way from me, my girdle 
broken, with no more motion or sense in me 
than a stocke. It is the only swowning that 
ever I felt yet. Those that were with me, 
after they had assayed all possible meanes 
to bring me to my selfe againe, supposing 
me dead, tooke me in their armes, and with 
much adoe were carrying me home to my 
house, which was about halfe a French 
league thence : upon the way, and after I 
had for two h cures space by all beene 
supposed dead and past all recoverie, I 
began to stir and breathe : for so great 
aboundance of bloud was falne into my 
stomake, that to discharge it nature was 
forced to rowse up her spirits. I was imme- 
diately set upon my feet, and bending 
forward, I presently cast up in quantitie as 
much clottie pure blond as a bucket will 
hold, and by the way was constrained to doe 
the like divers times before I could get 
home, whereby I began to recover a little 
hfe, but it was by little and little, and so 
long adoing, that my chiefe senses were 
much more enclining to death than to life. 

PercJtc dubbiosa ancor del sno ritomo 
Hon s'assicura attonita la mente,^ 

For yet the minde doubtfull of it's rcturnc 
Is not assured, but .'istonislied. 

The remembrance whereof (which yet I 
beare deepely imprinted in my minde) re- 
presenting me her visage and Idea so lively 
and so naturally, doth in some sort reconcile 
me unto her. And when I began to see, it 
was with so dim, so weake and so troubled 
a sight, that I could not discerne anythin: 
of the light, 

. ch'or a^re, or ckiude 

Ch ecchit mezzo tra V sonno e Vesser desto? 
^ he that sometimes opens, sometimes shuts 
His eyes, betweene sleepe and awake. 

Touching the functions of the soule, they 
started up and canie in the same progresse 
ns those of thebodie. I perceived my selfe 
aB bloudy ; for my doublet was all sullied 
Miith the bloud I had cast The first conceit 

1 TAiiSOy <r^rw.r. xii. 7 ;}, 


1 apprehended was that I had received some 
shot in my head ; and in truth, at the same 
instant, there were divers that shot round 
about us. Me thought my selfe had no 
other hold of me but of my lips ends. I 
closed mine eyes to help (as me seemed) to 
send it forth, and tooke a kinde of pleasure 
to linger and languishingly to let my selfe 
goe from my selfe. It was an imagination 
swimming superficially in my mmde, as 
weake and as tender as all the rest : but 
in truth, not only exempted from displea- 
sure, but rather commixt with that pleasant 
sweetnesse which they feel that suffer them- 
selves to fall intoasoft-slumbring and sense- 
entrancing sleepe. 1 beleeve it is the same 
state they find themselves in, whom in the 
agony of death we see to droop and faint 
thorow weaknesse : and am of opinion we 
plaine and luoane them without cause, 
esteeming that either they are agitated with 
grievous pangs, or that their soule is pressed 
with painfull cogitations. It was ever my 
conceit, against the opinion of many, yea 
and against that of Estienne de la Boetie, 
that those whom we see so overwhelmed 
and faintly-drooping at the approches of 
their end, or utterly cast downe with the 
lingring tediousnesse of their de^3eases, or 
by accident of some apoplexie or falling- 
evill, 

(rv’ vwrhi Kcepe coactns 

Ante oculos aliquis nostros nt fnlminis ictu, 
Concidit^ et spnmas agit^ ingemitf et /rent it 
artuSf 

Desipit, extentat nerxwSy iorqueturj anhelat^ 
Incon Stan ter et in jactando membra fatigat)} 
(Some man by force of sicknesse driv’n doth fall. 
As if by thunder stroke, before our eyes ; 
lie femes, he grones, he trembles over all. 

He raves, he Stretches, he’s vext, panting lyes, 
He tyr’s his limincs by tossing, 

Now this now that way crossing,) 

or hurt in the head, whom we heare throb 
and rattle, and send forth grones and gaspes, 
although we gather some tokens from them, 
whereby it oecmeth they have yet sonu^ 
knowledge left and certaine motions we see 
them make witJi their body : I say, I have 
ever thought they had their soule and body 
buried and asleepc;. 

Vivat et est vitat nescius ipse stueP 
He lives yet knowes not he, 

That he alive should be. 

And I could not beleeve that at so great 
an astonishment of members and deffail- 
anoe of senses the soule could maintaine 
any force within, to know herselfe ; and 
therefore had no manner of discourse tor- 

' Lucret. 1. iii. 490. 

* Ovid, Trist. 1. 1 , £1, iii. xa. 
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menting them, which might make them 
judge and feele the misery of their condi. 
tion, and that consequently they were not 
greatly to be moaned. As for my selfe, 1 
imagine no state so intolerable nor condition 
so liorrjble, as to have a feelingly-afflicted 
soule, void of meanes to disburthen and de- 
clare herselfe : As I would say of those we 
send to execution, having first caused thrir 
tongue to be cut out, were it not that in this 
manner of death the most dumbe seemes 
unto me the fittest, namely, if it be .-iccom- 
panled with a resolute and grave counte- 
nance. And as those miserable prisoners 
which light in the hands of those hard- 
harted and villenous Souldiers of these 
times, of whom they are tormented with all 
maner of cniell entreatie, by compulsion to 
drawe them unto some excessive and impos- 
sible ransome, keeping them al that while in 
so hard a condition and place, that they 
have no way left them to utter their thoughts 
and expresse their miserie. 1 he Poets have 
fained there were some Gods that favoiiied 
the release of such as sufiered so languish- 
ing deaths. 

— — huftc ego Diti 

Sacrum jussa ferOy ieque isto corpore solvoy 
This to death sacred, I, as -was my charge. 

Doe beare, and from this body thee enlarge. 

And the faltering speeches and uncertainc 
answers, that by continuall ringing in their 
eares and incessant urging them, are some- 
times by force wrested from them, or by the 
motions which seeme to have some sym- 
pathy with that whereof they are examined, 
is notwithstanding no w'itne!^s that they live 
at least a perfect sound life. We do .also in 
yawning, before sleep fully seize upon us, 
apprehend as it were in a slumber, what is 
done about us, and with a troubled and 
uncertaine hearing, follow the voyces, which 
seeme to sound but on the outward limits 
of our soule ; and frame answers according 
to the last words we heard, which taste 
more of chance than of sense ; which thing 
now I have proved by experience, I make 
no doubt but hitherto I liave well judged 
of it. For, first lying as in a trance, I 
laboured even with my nailes to open my 
doublet (for I was unarmed), and well I wot 
that in my imamnation I felt nothing did 
hurt me. For, tnere are severall motions in 
ns which proceed not of our free wil. 

Stmiani^sque micant digUtyferrumque 
retractanty 

"Dm halfe-dead fingers stirre, and feele, 

(Though it they cannot stirre) for steele. 

Those that fall, doe commonly by a 
* Vins. Mtt. 1. iv. 703. • Itid. I. X. 396. 


naturall impulsion cast their armes abroad 
before their falling, which sheweth that our 
members have certaine offices, which they 
lend one to another, and possesse certaine 
agitations, apart from our discourse: 

Fnlciferos memoraHt currzn abscindere membra, 
Ui Uemere in terra videatur ab artubus, id 
quod 

Dcctdit ahscissum, ciim mens iamen aique 
hoininis vis 

Mobilitate ntali non quit senfire doloremy 
They .^ay, sidi-bcaring chariots limbes bereave. 

So as oi\ earth, that which cut-off they leave, 

Doth seeme to quake ; when yet mans force and 
minde 

Doth not the paine, through so quicke motion, 
finde. 

My stom.'icke was surcharged with clotted 
bloud, my bands of themselves were still 
running to it, as often they are wont (yea 
against the knowledge of our will) where 
we feele it to itch. I'herc are many crea- 
tures, yea and some men, in whom after 
they are dead w'c may see their muskles to 
close and stirre. All men know by experi- 
ence, there be some parts of our bodies 
which often without any consent of ours 
doe stirre, stand, and lyc down againe. 
Now these passions, which but exteriourly 
touch us, cannot properly be termed ours; 
for, to make them ours, a man must wholy 
be engaged unto them : And the paines 
that our feet or hands feele whilst w'e sleepe 
arc not ours. When 1 came neere my house, 
where the tidings of my fall was already 
come, and those of my household met me, 
with .such outcries as are used in like times, 

I did not only answer some words to what 
I was demanded, but some tell me I had 
the memory to command my men to give 
•Tny W'ife a horse, wliom 1 perceived to be 
over tired, and labouring in the W'ay, which 
is very hilly, foule, and rugged. It seemeth 
this consideration proceeded from a vigilant 
soule : yet was I cleane distracted from it, 
they were but vaine conceits, and as in a 
cloud, only moved by the sense of the eyes 
and eares ; They came not from my selfe. 
All which notwithstanding, I knew neither 
i whence I came nor whither I went, nor 
could I understand or consider what was 
spoken unto me. They were but light 
effects, that my senses produced of them- 
selves, as it were of custome. Whatsoever 
the soule did assist it with was but a dreame, 
being lightly touched, and only sprinkled b\ 
the soft impression of the senses. In the 
meane time my state was verily most pleasant 
and easefull. I felt no manner of care or 
affliction, neither for my selfe nor others. 

I I.ivurr 1. iii. 
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It was a slumbering, languishing and ex> 
treme weaknesse, without any paiive at alU 
I i^w mine owne house and knew it not ; 
when 1 was laid in my bed, 1 felt great ease 
in my rest, For I had beene vilely hurried 
and naled by those poore men, which had 
taken the paines to carry me upon their 
armes a long and wearysome way, and to 
say truth, they had all beene wearied twice 
or thrice over, and were faine to shift severall 
times. Many remedies were presently offered 
me. but 1 tooke none, supposing verily I had 
beene deadly hurt in the he^. To say 
truth, it had beene a very happy death : 
For, the weaknesse of my discourse hindered 
me from judging of it, "and the feeblenesse 
of my body from feeling the same. Me 
thought I was yeelding up the ghost so 
gently, and after so easie and indolent a 
manner, that" I feele no other action lesse 
buithensome than that was. But when I 
began to come to life againe and recover 
my former strength — 

Vi iandem sensns convaluere 

At last when all the sprites I beare. 

Recalled and recollected were — 

which was within two or three houres after, 
1 presently felt my selfe full of aches and 
paines all my body over ; for, each part 
thereof was with the violence of the fall 
much brused and tainted ; and for two or 
three nights after I found myself so ill, that 
1 verily supposed I shold have had another 
fit of death: But that a more lively, and 
sensible one : (and to speak plaine) 1 feele 
my bruses yet, and feare me shall do while 
1 live : I will not forget to tell you, that the 
last thing I could rightly fall into againe 
was the remembrance of this accident, and 
I made my men many times to repeat me 
over and over againe, whither I was going, 
whence I came, and what houre that 
chance befell me, before 1 could throughly 
conceive it. Concerning the manner of my 
falling, they in favour of him who had 
beene the cause of it, concealed the 
truth from me, and told me other Aim 
flam tales. But a while after and the 
morrow next, when my memorie began to 
come to itselfe againe, and represent the 
state unto me wherein I was at the instant, 
when 1 perceived the horse riding over me 
(for being at my heeles, 1 chanced to espy 
him and nelde my selfe for dctad : yet was 
the conceit so sudden that feare had no 
leasure to enter my thoughts) me seemed it 
was a flashing or lightning that smote my 
soule with shaking, and that I came from 
another world. This discourse of so slight 


an accident Is bat vaine and frivotous were 
not the instructions I have drnwne flrolii 
thence for my use : For truly, for a man 
to acquaint himselfe with death, I finde no 
better way than toapproch unto it. Now, 
as Plinie saith, every man is a good discipline 
unto himselfe, alwayes provided he be able 
to prie into himselfe. This is not my 
doctrine, it is but my study and not 
another man's lesson, but mine owne : Yet 
ought no man to blame me if I impart the 
same. What serves my turne may haply 
serve another mans : otherwise I marre 
nothing ; what I make use of is mine owne. 
And if I play the foole, it is at mine owne 
cost, and without any other bodies interest. 
For It is but a kind of folly that dies in me, 
and hath no traine. We have notice but 
of two or three former ancients that have 
trodden this path ; yet can we not say, 
whether altogether like unto this of mine, for 
wc know but their names. N o man since 
hath followed their steps ; it is a thorny and 
crabbed enterprise, and more than it makes 
show of, to follow so strange and vagabond 
a path as that of our spirit : to penetrate 
the shady, and enter the thicke-covered 
depths of these intemall winding crankes ; 
to chuse so many and settle so severall 
aires of his agitations : And tis a new 
extraordinary ammusing that distracts us 
from the common occupation of the world, 
yea, and from the most recommended : 
Many yeures are past since I have no other 
aime whereto my thoughts bend, but my 
selfe, and that I controiile and study nothing 
but my selfe. And if I study anything else, 
it is immediately to place it upon, or to say 
better in my selfe. And me thinkes I err 
not, as commonly men doe in other sciences, 
without all comparison less profitable. I 
impart what I have learn’t by this, although 
I greatly content' not my selfe with the pro* 
gresse I have made therein. * ‘ There is no 
description so hard, nor so profitable, as is 
the description of a mans own life." Yet 
must a man handsomely trimme-up, yea and 
dispose and range himselfe to appCMUe on the 
Theatre of this world. Now I continually 
tricke up my selfe ; for I uncessantly de- 
scribe my selfe. Custome hath made a mans 
speech of himselfe vicious, and obstinately 
forbids it in hatred of boasting, which ever 
seemeth closely to follow one's selfe witnesses. 
Whereas a man should wipe the childs nose, 
that is now called to un-nose himselfe. 

/h vicium dueii 

Some shunning of some sinne. 

Doe draw some further in. 


^ Ovid. 7ri$t 1. 1 El. iii. S4. 
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I $nde more eviU than good by this of palenesse or pantingof the heart another, 
remhdy : But suppose it were true, that for and that doubtmUy. 1 write not my gests. 
a man to entertaine the company with talk- but tny selfe and my essence. 1 am of 
ing of himself were necessarily presump- opinion that a man must .be very wise to 
tion, I ought not, following my general! esteeme himselfe, and equally consciencious 
intent, to refuse an action that publisheth to give testimony of it : be it low, be it high 
this crazed quality, since i have it in my indifferently. If I did absolutely seenie 
selfe : and 1 should not conceal this fault, good and wise unto my selfe. 1 would 
which 1 have not only in use but in pro- | boldly declare it. To speake lesse of biin- 
fe^ion. Neverthelesse, to speak my opinion I selfe than he possesseth, is folly and not 
of it, thiscustometocondemnewineismuch modesty. To say himself lor lesse than he 
to blame, because many are there with made is worth is baseriesse and pusilaniinity, saith 
drunke. Only good things may be abused. Aristotle. No vertue aids it self with 
And I believe this rule hath only regard to false-hood, and truth is never a matter of 
popular defects ; They are snaffles where- errour. And yet for a man to say more of 
wiUl neither Saints, nor Philosophers, nor himself than he can well prove, is not ever 
Divines, whom we heare so gloriously to presumption, though often sottishnesse. For 
speak of themselves, will in any sort be a man to over-weene and please himself 
bridled. No more doe I, though I be no I exceedingly with what he is, and fall into 
more the one than the other. If they write j indiscreet love with himselfe, is in my con- 
purposely or directly of it, yet when occa- ceit the substance of this vice. The best 
siondoth conveniently lead them unto it, remedy to cure him, is to do cleane contrary 
faine they not headlong to cast themselves to that which those appoint, who in for- 
into the lists ? Whereof doth Socrates treat bidding men to speak of themselves, doe 
more at large than of hirflselfe ? To what consequently also inhibit more to thin ke 
doth he more often direct his disciples dis- of themselves. Pride consisteth in conceit, 
courses, than to speake of themselves, not The tongue can have no great share in it. 
for their bookes lesson, but of the essence For one to ammuse on himself is in their 
and moving of their soule ? We religiously imagin.ation to please himselfe : And for a 
shrive our selves to God and our Coniessor, . man to frequent and practise himselfe, is at 
as our neighbours to all the people. But t an over-deare rate to please himselfe. But 
will some answer me, we report but accusa- 1 this exees-s doth only breed in them, that 
tion ; wee then report all : For even our I but superficially feele and search themselves 
virtue it self is faulty and repentable. My that are seen to follow their affaires, which 
art and profession is to live. Who forbids call idienesse and fondnesse for a man to 
me to speake of it according to my sense, entertaine, to applaud, and to endeare him- 
experience, and custome ; let him appoint j selfe, and frame Chimeraes or build Castles 
the Architect to speake of buildings, not in the ayre, deeming themselves as a third 
according to himselfe, but his neighbours, person and strangers to themselves. If 
according to anothers skill, and not his any be besotted with his owne knowledge, 
owne. If it be a glory for a man to publish looking upon himselfe, let him cast his eyes 
his owne worth himselfe, why does not towards former ages, his pride shall be 
Cicert) prefer the eloquence of Hortensius, abated, his ambition shall be quailed ; 
and Hortensius that of Cicero ? Some may for there shall he find many thousands of 
peradventure suppose that by deeds and spirits that will cleane suppress and tread 
effects, and not simply by words, I witnesse him under. If he fortune to enter into any 
of my selfe. 1 principally set forth my selfe-presumption of his owne worth, let 
cogitations ; a sbapelesse subject, and which him but call to remembrance the lives of 
cannot fall within the compasse of a worke- Scipio and Fpaminondas ; so many armies, 
manlike production ; with mucli adoe can I and so many Nations, which leave him so 
set it downe in thisayrie bodie of the voice, far behind them. No particular quality 
Wiser men, and more learned and devout, shall make him proud, that therewith shall 
have lived avoiding all apparent effects, reckon so many imperfect and weake 
Effects would speak more of fortune than of qualities tliat are in him, and at last the 
*ne. They witnesse their part and not mine, nulliiy of humane condition. Forsomuch 
unlcsse it be conjecturally and uncertainly : as Socrates had truly only nibled on the 
parcels of a particular shew. I wholy set precept of his God to know himself, and by 
forth and expose my selfe : It is a Sceletos ; that study had learned to contemne him- 
^here at first sight appeare all the vaines, selfe, he alone was esteemed worthy of the 
*ouskles, gristles, sinnewes, and tendons, name of Wise. Whosoever shall so know 
severall part in his due place. The himselfe let him boldly make himslf knowne 
Meet of the cough produoeth one part, that his own mouth. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Of the Recompenses of* Rewards of Honour. 

'T^ HOSE which write the life of Augustus 
Caesar note this in his military dis- 
cipline, that he was exceeding libcrall 
and lavish in his gifts to such as were of any I 
desert : but as sparing and strait-handed | 


tended with so much desire, or aspired wkh 
more affection, as it did to obtaihe that 
order : nor calling that was followed with 
more respect or greathesse. Vertue em- 
bracing with more ambition, and more 
willingly aspiring after a recom pence, that 
is meerely and simply her owne. and which 
is rather glorious than profitable. For, to 
say truth, other gifts have no use so worthy, 
inasmuch as they are imployed to all manner 
of occasions, with riches a man doth re- 


in meere recompences of honour. Yet so it \ 
is that himselfe had beene liberally gratified j 
by his Unkle with niilitarie rewards, before j 
ever he went to warres. It hath beene a 
witty invention, and received in most parts 
of the worlds Common* wealths, to establish 
and ordaine certaine vaine and worthies 
markes. therewith to honour and recoin- 
pence vertue : As are the wreathes of Law- 
rell, the Chaplets of Oake, and the Garlands 
of Myrtle, the forme of a certaine peculiar 
garment ; the privilege to ride in Coach 
thorow the City ; or by night to have a 
Torch carried before one : JSome particular 
place to sit-in in common assemblies; thej 
prerogatives of certaine surnames and 
titles, and proper additions in armes, and | 
such like things ; the use whereof hath . 
beene diversly received according to the 
opinion of nations which continueth to 
this day. We have for our part, together 
with divers of our neighbour- nations, the 


ward the service of a groome, the diligence 
of a messenger, the hopping of a dancer, 
the tricks of a vauUer, the breath of a 
lawyer, and the basest offices a man may 
receive; yea, with the same paultry pelle 
mony, vice is payed and sinne requitted, as 
flattery, murther, treason, Maquerelage, 
and what not? It is then no marvcil, if 
vertue doth lesse willingly desire this kinde 
of common trash, mony, than that which 
is only proper and peculiar to her selfe, 
aiKl is altogether noble and generous. 
Augustus had therefore reason to be much 
more niggardly and sparing of this last 
than of the former, forasmuch as honour 
is a privilege which drawes his principal! 
e-ssence from rarrnesse ; and so doth vertue 
it selfe. 

Cut mains est nenio^ quis bonus esse potest 
To him who good can seeme, 

Who doth none bad esteemed 


orders of knighthood, which only were We shall not see a man highly regarded, 
established to this purpose. Verily it is j or extraordinarily commended, that is curi- 
a most laudable use and profitable custome, | ously carefull to have his children well 
to find means to reward the worth and nurtured, be-cause it is a common action, 


acknowledge the valour of rare and excel- | how just and worthy praise soever it be, no 
lent men, to satisfie and content them with ' more than one great tree, where the forrest 
such payments as in no sort charge the is full of such. I doe not thinke that any 
commonwealth, and put tlie prince to no JSpartane Citizen did boastingly glorifie 
cost at all. And that which was ever himselfe for his valour, because it was a 
knowne by ancient experience, and at I jjopular vertue in that nation, and as little 
other times we have plainly perceived for his fidelity and contempt of riches, 
amongst ourselves, that men of qualitie 'There is no recompence falls unto vertue, 
were ever more jealous of such recompences how great soever it be, if it once have past 
than of others wherein was both gaine and into custome: and I wot not whether we 
profit, which was not without reason and might call it great, being common. Since 
great apparence. If to the prize, which then the rewards of honour have no other 
ought simply to be of honour, there be prise and estimation than that few enjoy it, 
other commodities and riches joynecl, this there is no way to disannul them but to 
kinde of commixing, instead of encreasing make a largesse of them. Were there now 
the estimation thereof, doth empaire, dissi- more men found daserving the same than 
pate, and abridge it. The order of the in former ages, yet should not the reputa- 
Knights of Saint Michael in France, which tion of it be corrupted. And it may easily 
of so long continuance hath beene in credit happen that more deserve it, for there is no 
amon^t us, had no greater commoditie venue doth so easily spread it selfe as 
than that it had no manner of communica- military valiancie. There is another tnie, 
tion with any other advantage or profit, perfect, and phtlosophicnll. whereof I 
which hath heretofore beene the cause that speake not (I use this word according to 
thm was no charge or state of what 

quality soever, when to the nobilitie pre- i Mart. 1, xii. Ixxxii. z. 
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cur cufltome), fame greater and more full 
than this, which is a force and assurance of 
the soule, equally contemning all manner 
of contrarie accidents, upright, uniforme, 
and constant, whereof ours is but an easie 
and glimmering raie. Custome, institu- 
tion, example and fashion, may effect what 
ever they list in the establishing of that I 
speake of, and easily make it vulgare, as 
may plainely be scene by the experience 
our civill warres give us of it. And who- 
soever could now joyne us together, and 
eagerly flesh all our people to a common 
enterprise, we should make our ancient 
military name and chivalrous credit to 
flourish againe. It is most certaine that 
the recompence of our order did not in 
former times only concerne prowis and 
respect valour ; it had a further aime. It 
was never the reward or payment of a 
valiant souldier, but of a famous Captaine. 
The skill to obey could not deserve so 
honorable an hire *, for, cast we back our 
eyes to antiejuity, we shall perceive that for 
the w’orthy obtaining thereof, there was 
required more universall warre-like ex- 
pertnesse, and which might imbrace the , 
greatest part, and most parts of a military j 
man. Neque enim ecedem miliiares et ini'- 
peratori^ artes sunt, ‘'P'or the same arts 
and parts belong not to a gencrall and com- 
mon souldier and who besides that should 
also be of a fit and accommodable condition 
for such a dignirie. But I say, that if more 
men should now adayes be found worthy of 
it than have been heretofore, vet should not 
our princes be more liberall of it, and it had 
beene much better not to bestow it upon 
all them to whom it was due, than for ever 
to lose, as of late we have done, the use of 
so profitable an invention. No man of 
courage vouebsafeth to advantage himselfe 
of that which is common unto many. 
And those which in our dayes have least 
merited that honourable recompence, seeme, 
in all apparence, most to disdaine it, by 
that meanes to place themselves in the 
ranke of those to whom the wrong is 
offered by un worthy bestowing and vilify- 
ing of that badge which particularly w'as 
due unto them. Now by defacing and 
abolishing this to suppose, suddenly to be 
able to bring into credit and renue a 
^mblable custome, is no convenient enter- 
prise in so licentious, so corrupted, and so 
declining an age, as is this wherein we now 
j*vc. And it will come to passe that the 
iasl shall even from her birth incur the 
mcommodiCies which have lately ruined 
overthrowne the other. The rules of 
JJws new orders-dispensation had need to 
otherwise wrested and constrained for 


to give it authority, and this tumultuous 
season is not capable of a short and 
ordered bridle. Besides, before a man is able 
to give credit unto it, it is requisite a man 
lose the memory of the first, and of the 
contempt whereinto it is fallen. This 
place might admit some discourse upon 
the consideration of valour, and difference 
betweene this virtue and others. But 
Plutarch having often spoken of this 
matter, it were in vaine here for me to re- 
peat what he says of it. This is worthy to 
be considered, that our nation giveth the 
chiefc prehemincnce of all vertue unto 
valiancie, as the etymology of the word 
sheweth, which cometh of valour or worth ; 
and that according to our received custome, 
when after the phrase of our court and 
nobility we speake of a worthy man, or of 
an honest man, we thereby inferre no other 
thing than a valiant man ; after the usuall 
Roman fashion. For the generall denomi- 
nation of vertue doth amongst them lake 
j her etymology of force or might. The only 
I proper and essentiall forme of our nobility 
j in France is military vocation. It is very 
I likely that the first vertue that ever appeared 
amongst men, and which to some hath given 
preheminence over others, hath beene this 
by which the strongest and most coumgious 
have become masters over the weakest, and 
purchased a particular ranke and reputation 
to themselves. Whereby this honour and 
dignity of speech is left unto it: or else 
these nations, being very warlike, ha^*e given 
the price unto that of vertues, which was 
the worthiest and more familiar unto them. 
Even as our passion, and this heart-panting 
and mind- vexing carefull diligence, and 
diligent carefulnesse, which we continually 
apprehend about women's chastity, causeth 
also that a good w'oman, an honest woman, 
a woman of honour and vertue, doth in 
effect and substance signifie no other thing 
unto us than a chaste wife or woman ; as if 
to bind them to this duty, we did neglect all 
others, and give them free liberty to commit 
any other fault, to covenant with them 
never to quit or forsake this duty. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Of the Affections of Fathers to their Children, 
To the Lady of EsHssae, 

M adame, if strangenesse doe nert 
save or novelty shield mee, which 
are wont to give things reputation, 
I shall never, with honesty, quit mysclfe of 
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this enterprise ; yet is it so fantasticall, and 
bears a shew so different from common 
custome, that that may haply purchase it 
free passage. It is a melancholy humour, 
and consequently a hatefull enemy to my 
rtaturall complexion, bred by the anxietie 
and produced by the anguish of carking 
care, whereinto some years since I cast my- 
selfe, that first put this humorous conceipt 
of writing into my head. And finding my- 
selfe afterward wboly unprovided of subject, 
and void of other matter, I have presented 
myselfe unto myselfe for a subject to write 
and argument to descant upon. 1 1 is the only 
booke in the workl of this kinclc, and of a 
wildc extravagant designe. Moreover, there 
is nothing in it worthy the marking but this 
fantastical nesse. For, to so vaine a ground 
and base a subject, the worlds best work- 
man could never have given a fashion 
deserving to be accom pted of. Now (worthy 
Lady) sithence I must pourtray my selfe to 
the life, I should have forgotten a part of 
importance, if therewithal! I had not repre- 
sented the honour T have ever yeelded to 
your deserts, which I have especially becne 
willing to declare in the forefront of this 
chapter ; Forasmuch as amongst your other 
good parts and commendable qualities, that 
of loving amity, which you have shewen to 
your children, holdeth one of the first rankes. 
Whosoever shall understand and know the 
age, wherein your late husband the Lord of 
Estissac left you a Widdow', the great and 
honorable matches have beene offered you 
(as worthy and as many as to any other Lady 
in France of your condition) the constant re- 
solution, and resolute constancie, where- 
with so manyyearcs you have sustained, and 
even in spight or atliwart so nianifuld 
thorny difficulties, the charge and conduct 
of their affaires, which have tossed, turmoyled 
and removed you in all corners of France, 
and still hold you besieged ; the happy and 
successful! forwardnes you. whicli only 
tlirough your wisdome or good fortune have 
given them, he will easily say with inee, that 
in our age we have no patterne of motherly 
affection more cxemplarie than yours. I 
praise God (Madam) it hath beene so well 
employed : For, the good hopes, which the 
young Lord of Estissac, your sonne, giveth 
of himselfe, fore-shew an undoubted assur- 
ance that when he shall come to yeares of 
discretion, you shall rcape the obedience of 
a noble, and finde the acknowledgement of 
a good childe. But because, by reason of 
his child-hood, he could not take notice of 
the exceeding kindnesse and many fold 
c^ces he hath received from you, my mean- 
ing is. that if ever these my compositions 
shall haply one day come into his hands 


(when peradventure I shall neither have 
mouth nor speech to declare it unto him), he 
receive this testimonie in all veritie from me ; 
which shall also more lively be testified unto 
him by the good effects, (whereof, if so it 
please God, he shall have a sensible feeling) 
that there is no Gentleman in France more 
endebted to his mother than he ; and that 
hereafter he cannot yeeld a more certaine 
proofe of his goodnes, and testimonie of his 
vertue, than in acknowledging and confess- 
ing you for such. If there be any truly- 
naturall law, that is to say, any instinct, 
universally and perpetually imprinted, both 
in beasts and us, (v'hich is not without con- 
troversie) I may, according to mine opinion, 
say, that next to the care which each living 
creature hath to his preservation, and to flie 
what doth hurt him, the affection which the 
engenderer beareth his off-spring holds the 
second place in this ranke. And forasmuch 
as nature seemeth to have recommended the 
same unto us, ayming to extend, encrcase, 
and advance the successive parts or parcels 
of this her frame ; it is no wonder if back- 
againe it is not so great from children unto 
fathers. This other Aristotelian considera- 
tion remembred : that hee who doth 
benefit another, loveth him better than hee 
is beloved of him againc ; and hec to whom 
a debt is owing, loveth better than hec that 
oweth : And every workman loveth his 
worke better than lice should bee beloved 
of it againe, if it had sense or feeling. 
Forasmuch as we love to be, and being 
consisteth in moving and action ; there- 
fore is every man, in some sort or other, 
in his owne workmanship. Whosoever 
doth a good deed, fixerciseth a faire and 
honest action : whosoever receiveth, excr- 
ciseth only a profitable action. And profit 
is nothing so mucli to be esteemed or loved 
as honesty. Honesty is firme and permanent, 
affording liim that did it a constant gratifica- 
tion. Profit is very slippcric and easily lost, 
nor is the memoric of it so sweet or so 
fresh. Such things arc dearest unto us, 
that have cost us most ; and to give is of 
more cost that to take. Since it hath pleased 
God to endow us with some capacitic of dis- 
course, that as beasts we should not servily 
be subjected to common lawes, but rather 
with judgement and voluntary liberty apply 
ourselves unto them ; we ought somewhat 
to yeeld unto the simple auctoritie of Nature, 
but not suffer her tyrannically to carry us 
away : only reason ought to have the con- 
duct of our inclinations. As for mci my 
last is strangely distasted to its propensions, 
which in us are produced without the ordi- 
nance and direction of our judgement. As 
upon this subject I speak of, I cannot receive 
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this passion, wherewith some embrace chil- 
dren scarsly borne, having neither motion in 
the soule, nor forme well to be distinguished 
in the body, whereby they might malte them- 
selves lovely or amiable. And I could never 
well endure to have them brought up or 
nursed neere about me. A true and well 
ordered affection ought to be borne and 
augmented, with the knowledge they give 
us of themselves ; and then, if they deserve 
it (naturall inclination marching hand in 
hand with reason) to cherish and make much 
of them, with a perfect fatherly love and 
loving friendship, and conformably to judge 
of them if they lie otlierwise, alwayes yeeld- 
ing our selves unto reason, notwithstanding 
natural power. For the most part, it goeth 
cleane contrary, and commonly we feele our 
selves more moved with the sports, idlenesse, 
wantonnesse, and infant-trifles of our 
children, than afterward we do with all their 
actions, when they bee men : As if we had 
loved them for our pastimes, as we do apes, 
monkies, or perokitoes, and not as man. 
And some that liberally furnish them with 
sporting babies while they be children, will 
miserably pinch it in the least expence for 
necessaries when they ^ow men. Nay, it 
seemeth that the jclousic we have to see 
them appeare into, and injoy the world, 
when we are ready to leave them, makes us 
more sparing and close-handed toward them. 
It vexeth and grieveth us when we sec them 
following us at our heels, supposing they . 
solicite us to be gone hence : And if we | 
were to fearc that since the order of things 
beareth, thrt they cannot indeed, neither be, 
nor live, but by our being and life, we should 
not meddle to be fathers. As for nice, I 
deeme it a kind of cruelty and injustice, 
not to receive them into the share and 
society of our goods, and to admit them 
as Partners in the understanding of our 
domestical affaires (if they be once capable 
of it) and not to cut off and shut-up our 
commodities to provide for theirs, since we 
have engendred them to that purpose. It 
is meere injustice to see an old, crazed, 
sinnow-shronken, and nigh dead father sit- 
ting alone in a Chimny-corner, to enjoy so 
ninny goods as would suffice for the prefer- 
ment and entertainment of many children, 
nnd in the meane while, for want of meanes, 
to suffer them to lose their best dayes and 
yeares, without thrusting them into publike 
^rvice and knowledge of men ; whereby 
they are often cast into dispaire, to seeke, 
by some way how unlawfull soever to provide 
tor their neeessaries. And in my dayes, I 
nave scene divers yong-men, of good houses 
so givw to stealing and filching, that no 
correction could divert them from h. 1 


know one very well alied, to whomi at the 
instance of a brother of his (a most honest, 
gallant, and vertuous Gentleman) I spake to 
that purpose, who boldly answered and con- 
fessed unto me, that only by the rigor and 
covetise of his father he had beene forced 
and driven to fall into such lewdnesse and 
wickednesse. And even at that time he came 
from stealing certaine jewels from a I^aciy, 
in whose bed-chamber he fortuned to come 
with certaine other Gentlemen when she was 
rising, and had almost beene taken. He 
made me remember a tale I had heard of 
another Gentleman, from his youth so 
fashioned and inclined to this goodly trade 
of pilfering, that comming afterward to be 
heire and Lord of his owne goods, resolved 
to give over that manner of life, could not- 
withstanding (if he chanced to come neere 
a shop, where he saw any thing he stood in 
ne»d of) not chuse but sleale the same, 
though afterward he would ever send mony 
and pay for it. And 1 have .scene diverse so 
inured to that vice, that amongst their com- 
panions they would ordinarily steale such 
things as they would restore againe. I am a 
Gascoine, arid there is no vice wherein I have 
lesse skill : I hate it somewhat more by com- 
plexion tlian I accuse it by discourse. I doe 
not so much as desire another mans goods. 

And although my Countrey-men be in- 
deed somewhat more taxed with this fault 
than other Provinces of France, yet have 
we secne, of late dayes, and that sundry 
times, men well borne and of good parent- 
age in other parts of trance, in the hands 
of justice, and lawfully convicted of many 
most horrible robberies. I am of opinion 
tliat in regard of these debauches and lewd 
actions, fathers may, in some sort, be 
blamed, and that it is only long of them. 
And if any shall answer mee, as did once a 
Gentleman of good worth and understand- 
ing, tliat he thriftily endevoured to hoard 
up riches, to no other purpose, nor to have 
any use and commodity of them, than to be 
honoured, respected and suingly sought 
unto by his friends and kinsfolkes, and that 
age having bereaved him of all other forces, 
it was the onely remedy he had left to maiii- 
taine himselfe in authority with hishoushold, 
and koepe him from falling into contempt 
and disciaine of all the world. And truly 
according to .<\ristotle, not only old-age, 
but each imbecillity, is the promoter, and 
motive of covetousnesse. That is some- 
thing, but it is a remedy for anevill, whereof 
the birth should have beene hindered and 
breeding avoyded. That father may truly 
be said miserable that holdeth the affection 
of his children tied unto him by no other 
meanes than by the need they have of his 
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helpci or want of his assistance, if that may 
be termed affection : A man should yeeld him- 
selfe respectable by virtue and sufficiency, 
and amiable by his goodnessc, and gentle- 
nesse of manners. The very cinders of so 
rich a matter have their value : so have the 
bones and relics of honourable men, whom 
we hold in respect and reverence. No age 
can be so crazed and drooping in a man 
that hath lived honourably, but must needs 
prove venerable, and especially unto his 
children, whose minds ought so to be 
directed by the parents, that reason and 
wisdome, not necessity and need, nor rude- 
nesse and compulsion, may make them 
know and performc their dutic. 

- et errat longe^ mea guidem senienfia. 

Out itnperittm credat esse s;yavius nut sialniiuSf 
Vi guadjiif guam illud quod amicitia adjun- 

!b mine opinion he doth nuich mistake, 

Who. that command more grave , more firme 
doth take, 

Which force doth get, than that which friend- 
ships make. 

I Utterly condemn e all manner of violence 
in the education of a young spirit, brought 
up to honour and libertie. 'I'liere is a kind 
of slavishnesse in churlish rigour, and ser- 
vility in compulsion ; and I hold that that 
whi^ cannot be compassed by reason, 
wisdome, and discretion, can never be at- 
tained by force and constraint. So was I 
brought up : they tell me that in all my 
youth I never felt rod but twice, and that 
very lightly. .And what education I have 
had myselfe, tlie same have 1 given iny i 
children. But such is my ill hap, that they ' 
dye all very yong : yet hath Leonora my 
only daughter escaped this misfortune, 
and attained to the age of six yeares, and 
Somewhat more : for tlie conduct of whose 
/outh and punishment of her childish faults 
,'thc indulgence of lier mother applying it 
selfe very mildcly unto ii) was never other | 
meanes used but gentle words. And were ! 
my desire frustrate there are diverse other 
causes to take hold of without reproving 
iny discipline, which I know to be jiLst and 
naturall. I would also have becne iiuicli 
mere religious in that towards male-children, 
not borne to serve as women and of a freer 
condition. I should have loved to have 
stored their minde with ingenuity and 
liberty. 1 have scene no other effects in rods, 
but to make childrens mindes more remisse, 
or more maliciously headstrong. 

Desire we to be loved of our children ! Will 
we remove all occasions from them to wish 
our death? (although no occasion of so 


horrible and unnatural! wishes can either 
be just or excusable) nullum scelus raiioncm 
habet, no ill deed hath a good reason. 
Let us reasonably accommodate their life 
with such things as are in our power. And 
therefore should not we marry so young 
that our age do in a manner confound it 
selfe with theirs. For, this inconvenience 
doth unavoidably cast us into many diffi- 
culties and encombrances. This I speake 
. chiefly unto nobility, which is of an idle 
I disposition, or loitering condition, and which 
I (as we .say) liveth only by her land% or 
rents ; for else, where life standeth upon 
galne, plurality and company of children is 
an casefull f urthcrance of husbandry. They 
are as many new implements to thrive, and 
instruments to grow rich. I was married 
at thirty yea res of age, and commend the 
the opinion of thirty-five, which is said to 
be Aristotles. I’lato would have no man 
married before thirty, and hath good reason 
to scofib at them that will defer it till after 
fifty-hvc and then marry ; and condemneth 
tl)cir breed as unworthy of life and suste- 
nance. Tlialcs appointed the best limits, 

; who by his motlier being instantly urged 
i to marry wliilcst he was young, answered 
that it was not yet time ; and when he 
to be old, he said it was no more 
time. A man must refuse opportunity to 
every importunate action. 'Ihe ancient 
G.iulcs deemed it a sbamefull reproach to 
have the acquaintance of a woman before 
the age of twenty yeares ; and did especially 
recommend unto men that sought to be 
tniined up in warres the carefull preserva- 
tion of their maiden-head until they were 
of good yeares, forsomuch as by losing it 
in youth, courages arc thereby much weak- 
ned and greatly empaired, and by coupling 
with women diverted from all vertuous action. 
JMa hor congiunto a gitruincita sposa^ 

Lieto homni de'/ig-li*^ era iuznlito 
Ne gli affetti di padre et di mariUO 
Hut now conjovu’cl to a frchh-.springing .spoil c, 
Joy'd in hi'' cliiklren, he wa.t thouglu-abu.sctl, 

In passions iwixt a sire and husband pUecd. 

Mulcasses King of Thunes, he whom tl)c 
Emptjroiir Gliarlcs the fifth restored unto 
Ills ow'iie state againe, was wont to ujibraid 
bis fathers memorie for .so dissolutely-frc- 
(lueniing of women, terming him a sloven, 
effeminate, and a lustfull engenderer of 
children. The Greek storie doth note Iccus 
the Tarentine, Crisso, Astyllus, Diopompus, 
and others, who to keep their bodies tough 
and .strong for the service of the Olynipicke 
courses, wrestlings and such bodily exercise? 
they did, as long as tjjey were possessed 


1 Adelph, act i. ac. i, 39. 


1 Tasso, Oierus. x. 39. 
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with that care, heedefully abtnine from all 
venerian acts and touching of women. In a 
certaine country of the Spanish Indies, no 
rnnn was suffered to take a wife b(?fore he 
were fortie yeares old, and women might 
muriy at ten yeares of age. "I'hcre is no 
reason, neither is it convenient, that a 
Gentleman of five and thirtie yean‘s should 
ijive place to his sonne, that is but twenty : 
Vor then is the father as seemly and may 
as well appear and set himselfc forward, in 
all manner of voyages of warres as well by 
land as sea, and doe his prince as good 
service, in court or elsewhere, as his sonne : 
He hath need of all his parts and ought 
truly to impart them, but so that he forget 
not himselfe for others : And to such may 
justly that answer serve which fathers have 
commonly in their mouthes : “I will not 
put off my clothes before I be ready to go to 
\)cd," But a father over-burthend with yeares 
and crazed through sicknesse and by reason 
of weaknesse and want of health barred from 
the common society of men, doth both wrong 
himself, injure his, idly and to no use to 
hoord up and keepe close a great heape of 
riches and deal of pelfe. Pic is in state gootl 
enough, if he be wise to have a desire to 
put off his clothes to goe to bed. I will not 
.say to his shirt, but to a good warme night 
gowne. As for other pomp and trash where- 
of hee hath no longer use or need, hee 
ought willingly to distribute and lx*stow 
them amongst those to whom by naturall 
degree they ought to belong. It is reason ' 
he >should have the use and bequeath the 
fruition of them, since nature doth also 
ilepriw him of them, othenvise without 
doubt there is both envy and malice .stirring. 
The w'orthiest action that ever the Emperour 
Charles the fifth performed was this, in imi- 
tation of .some ancients of his quality, that ; 
lie had the discretion to know that reason 
commanded us to strip or shift our selves 
wdien our cloathes trouble and are too heavy 
for us, and that it i.s high time to go lo bed 
wlien our legs faile us. He resigned h.is 
meanes, his greatnesse and Kingdome to 
his Sonne, at what time he found Ids former 
undanted resolution to decay, and force to 
conduct his affaires to droope in himself*', 
together with the glory he had thcrebv 
acquired. 

stnexceHiitH Mature mnus equunt^ ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus^ et ilia ducat} 

If you be wise, the horse growne-old betimes 
cast-off. 

Lest he at last fall lame, foulter, and breed a 
skoffe. ^ 

Tins fault for a man not to he able to 
1 Hoh. b i- S/iet. i. 8 , . 


know himselfc betimes, and not tofeele the 
impuissance and extreme alteration that 
age doth natura'ly bring, both to the body 
and the ndnde (which in my opinion is 
equall if the mind hath but one halfe), hath 
lost the reputation of the most part of the 
greatest men in the world. I have in my 
dayes both scene and familiarly knowen 
j some men of great authority, whom a man 
: might easily discerne, to be strangely fallen 
I from that ancient sufficiency, which I know 
I by the reputation they had thereby attained 
unto in their best yeares. I could willingly 
for their honors sake have wisht them at 
Jioiiie about their own businesse, diseliarged 
from all negotiations of the commonwealth 
and employments of war that were no 
longer fit for them. I have sometimes beene 
familiar in a Gentleman’s house, who was 
both an old man and a widdower, yet lusty 
of his age. 'I'his man had many daugliters 
marriageable and a sonne grown lo mans 
I state and ready to appeare in the world ; a 
! thing that drew-on and was the cause of 
I great charges and many vi'-itations, wherein 
! he tooke but little pleasure, not only for the 
! continuall care hee had to save, but more 
I by reason of his age, hee had betaken him- 
j selfe to a manner ol life farre different from 
ours. I chanced one day to tell him some- 
what boldly (as my custome is) that it would 
hK'tter besceme him to give ns place and re- 
signe his chiefe house to his sonne (for he had 
no other mannor-house conveniently well fur- 
nished), and quietly retire him.selfc to some 
farmeofhis where no man might trouble him 
or disturbe his rest, since he could not other- 
wise avoid our importunitie, seeing the con- 
dition of hi.s children ; wdio afterward fol- 
lowed my counsell and found great ea.se by 
it. h is" not to be said that they have any 
thing given them by such a way of obliga- 
tion) w hicli a man "may not recall againe : 
1. that am ready to play such a part, would 
give over unto them the full possession of my 
house, and enjoying of my goods, but with 
such libertic and limited condition as if 
they should give me occasion, I might 
repent myself of my gift and revoke my deed. 
I would leave the use and fruition of all unto 
them, the rather because it were no longer 
fit for me to weald the same. And touching 
the disposing of all matters in grosse.l would 
i reserve w'hat 1 pleased unto my selfe. 

I Having ever judged that it must be a great 
contentment to an aged father, himselfe to 
direct his children in the government of his 
: household affaires, and to be able whilest 
\ himselfe liveth to checke and controule their 
demeanors, storing them with instruction 
and ad* iscd counsell, according to the ex- 
; peri^uvs he hath had of them, and him’ 
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selfe to address the ancient honour and order to keepe them (n feare and duteous 

of his house in the hands of his successours, obedience. For it is a veiy unprofitable 
and that way warrant himselfe of the hopes proceeding, and /'which maketh fathers 
hee may conceive of their future conduct and yrkesome unto children, and, which is 
after successe. And to this eftect I would worse, ridiculous. They have youth and 
not shtm their company. I would not be strength in their handsj and consequently 
far from them, but as much as the condition [ the breath and favour of the world ; and 
of my age would permit, enjoy and be a | doe with mockery and contempt receive 
partner of their sports, mirths, and feasts. I these churlish, fierce, and tyrannical coun 
If I did not continually live amongst them i tcnances, from a man that hath no lusty 
(as I could not well without offending their blond left him, neitjier in his heart nor in 
meetings and hindering their recreation, by his vaincs ; mcere bug-bcarcs, and scar- 
reason of the pef'vish frowardnesse of my crowes, to scare birdes withall. If it lay in 
age and the trouble of my infirmities, and my |>oweT to make my selfe feared. I had 
also witiiout forcing their niles, and resist- ; rather make my selfe beloved. 'I'here are 
ing the forme of life 1 should then follow), | so many sorts of defects in age, and so 
1 would at least live ncere them, in some much impuissance ; it is so subject to con- 
corner of my house, not the best and fairest tempt, that the best purchase it can make 
in show, but the most easefull and commo- is the good will, love and affection of 
dious. And not, as some years since I saw ! others. Commandement and fcarc are no 
a Deane of S, Hillarie of Poictiers, re<luced i longer her weapons. I have knovvnc one 
by reason and the incommoditie of his melan- 1 whose youth had bcene very imperious and 
choly to such a continual! sol’tarinesse. that | rough, but when he came to mans age, 
when I entered into his chamber he had ! although hee live in as good plight and 
never removed one .step out of it in two and . health as may be, yet he chaseth, he 
twenty yeares before ; yet had all bis faciil- seolcleth, he brawleth, he fightetli, he 
ties free and easie, onely a rlu unie excepted isweareth, and biteth, as the most boistrous 
that fell into his stoma*ck(“. Scarce once a and tempestuous master of France ; he 
weeke would Ite suffiw any body to come frets and consumes himselfe wnth carke 
and see him. Hee would ever be sliut up and care and vigilancy (all which is but a 
in his chamber all alone, wherr* no man ijugling and ground for his familiar to play 
should come, except a boy, \\ho<mce a day j upon, and cozen him the more) as for his 
brought him meat, a?Kl who might not tarry goods, his garners, his cellars, his coffers, 
there, but as .'^oonc as Ife was in must goe yea his purse, whilst himselfe keepes the 
out agtiin. All his exercise was sometimes keyes of them close in his bosome and 
to vvalke up and downe his chamber, and under his boulster, as charily as he doth ‘his 
now and then reade on some booke (for he eyes, other enjoy and command the better 
bad .some understanding of letters) but ob- part of them ; whilst he pleaseth and 
stinately resolved to live and dye in that fiattcreth himselfe with the niggardly spar- 
course, as he did shortly after. I would ing of his table, all goth to wracke, and is 
endevour by a kinde of civill demeanour and lavishly wasted in divers cornere of his 
roilde conversation to breede and settle in my house, in play, in riotous spending, and 
children a true-harty loving friendship, and in soothingly entertaining the accompts or 
unfained good will towards me : a thing tale.s of his vaine chasing, fore.sight, and 
easily obtained amongst w'ell-borne mindes, providing. ICvery man watcheth and 
For if they prove, or be such surly-furious keepeth sentinell against him, ifiany silly or 
beasts, or given to churlish disobedience, as heedlesse .stnwant doe by fortune Apply him- 
our age bringeth forth thousands, they must selfe unto it, he is presently made to sus- 
as beasts be hated, as churls neglected, and pect him. A quality on which age doth 
as degenerate avoided. I hate this custome, immediately bite of it selfe. How many 
to forbid children to call their fathers father, times hath he vaunted and applauding hirn- 
and to teach them another strange name, selfe told me of the strict orders of his 
as of more reverence ; as if nature had not house, of his good luisbandry, of the aw*e 
sufficiently provided for our authoritie. We he kept his household in, and' of the exact 
call God Almighty by the name of father, obedience and regardfull reverence he re- 
vind disdaine our children .should call us so. [ ceived of all his family, and how clearq- 
/ have reformed this fault in mine ownc sighted he in his own busipAsse : 
household. It is also folly and injustice to ///^ nescii omniay 

deprive children, es^cially being of compe- Of all things none but he. 

tent age, of their fathers familiantie, and Most ignorant must be. 

ever to shew them a surly, austere, grim, , 

jtnd disiJaincfull countenance, hoping thereby ! i Tkk. act iv. sc. s, 9 . 
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I know no ma^ ’tint (Sroduce more necessarily usurpe it. either by wily craft or 
parts, both natujall aifa artificially fit to pre- maine force, and ever injuriously, thereby to 
sen’e his masterie, aitd to maintaine his ab> give it more grace and authoritie. As in 
solufenesse, than he doth ; yet is hee cleane my discourse, when it is against a pooreold 
falne from them like a childe. Therefore man, and for children, then take they hold 
have I made choice of him, amongst many of this title, and therewith gloriously serve 
such conditions that I know, as most ex- their turnc and passion, and as in a common 
emplare. It were a matter beseeming a servitude, easily usurpe and monopolize 
scholasticall question, whether it be better ; against his government and domination. If 
so or otherwise. In his presence all things , they be niea-children, tall, of good spirit, 
give place unto him. This vaine course is and forNvard, then they presently siiborne, 
ever left unto his authority, that he is never | either by threats, force, or favour, both 
gain-said. He is had in awe, he is feared, { Steward, Ilailiffe, Clarke, Receiver, and all 
lie is beleeved, he is respected his belly-full, 1 the B'athcrs Officers, and Servant. Such as 
Doth he discharge any boy or servant? he ! have neither wife nor children, <lo more 
presently trusseth up his packe, then he is ‘ hardly fall into his mischiefe ; but yet more 
gone ; but whither? onely out of his sight, cruelly and unworthily. Old Cato was wont 
not out of his house. The steps of age are to say, "So many servants, so many ene- 
so slow, the senses so troubled, the minde mies." Note wliether according to the dis- 
so distracted, that he shall live and doe his tance that was between the purity of his age, 
office a whole year in one same house, and and the corruption of our times, he did not 
never be perceived. And when fit time or fore-warne us that wives, children, and 
occasion ser\'eth, letters are produced from servants are to us so many enemies. Well 
farre places, humbly suing and pittifully I fits it decrepitude to store us with the sweet 
complayning, with promises to doe better | benefit of ignorance and unperceiving 
and to amend, by which he is brought into facility wherewith we are deceived, 
favour and office again. Doth the master If wc did yeeld unto it, what would be- 
niake any bargainc or dispatch that pleaseth come of us ? Doe wc not see that even then 
not, it is immediately smothered and sup- if we have any suits in la we, or matters to 
pressed, soon after forging causes, and de- be decided before Judges, both Lawyers and 
vising" colourable excuses, to excuse the Judges will commonly take part with and 
want of executioner answer. No forraine favour our childrens causes against us, as 
letters being first presented unto him, he men interested in the same? And if I 
seeth but such as are fit for his knowledge, chance not to spy or plainly j^erceive 
If peradventure they come into his hands, how I am cheated, cozoned, and beguiled, 
as he that trusteth some one of his men to I must of necessitie discover in the end 
reade them unto him, he will presently de- how I am subject, and may be cheated, 
vise what h« thinketh good, whereby they beguiled, and cozoned. And shall the 
often invent that such a one seemeth to aske tongue of man ever bee able to expresse the 
him forgivenesse, that wrongeth him by his ynvaluablc w orth of a friend, in comparison 
letter. To conclude, he never lookes into of the.se civil 1 bonds ? The lively image and 
his owne businesse, but by a disposed, de- idea whereof 1 perceive to be amongst 
signed and as much as may be pleasing beasts so unsj)otted; Oh, w'ith what religion 
image, so contrived by such as are about j doe I respect and observe the same I If 
him, because they will not stirre up his | others deceive me, yet do I not deceive my 
choler, move his impatience, and exasperate i selfe, to esteome my selfe capable and of 
his frowardnesse. 1 have scene under different I power to lookc unto my selfe, nor to trouble 
formes many long and constant, and of like I my braiiu'S to yeeld my selfe unto it. 1 doe 
effect, economies. It is ever proper unto ! beware anil koepe my selfe from such 
women to be wdily ^nt to contradict and i treasons, and cunny-catching in mine owne 
crosse their husbands. They will w ith bosome, not by an unquiet and tumultuary 
niight and maine, handover head, take liold I curio.siry, but rather by a diversion and 
of any colour to thwart and withstand them : : resolution. When I heare the state of any 
the first excuse they meet with serves them i one reported or discoursed of, I am muse 
as a plenary justification. I have scene | not my selfe on him, but presently cast mine 
^some that would in grosse steale from their eyes on niy selfe, and all my wits together, 
husbands to the end <as they told their con- to see in what state I am, and ho\y it goeth 
fessors) they might give the greater almes. with me. Whatsoever concerneth him, the 
Trust you to such religious dispensations, same hath relation to me. His fortunes 
They tninke no libertie to have or managing , forewarne nje, and summon up my spirits 
to possesse sufficient authoritie, if it come that way. There i.s no day nor Iioiire but 
(rpm t^ieir husbands consent: They must f we .speake that of others wo miglit properly 
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speake of our selves, could we as well enfold have no man mistake me, in what part 
as we can unfold our consideration. And soever. Amongst other particular customes 
many authours doe in this manner wound which our ancient Gaules had (as Cmsar 
the protection of their cause, by over-rashly affirmeth), this was one, that children never 
running against that which tliey take hold came before their father^ nor were in any 
of, thirling such darts at their enemies that publike assembly seene in their company, 
might with much more advantage be cast at but when they l^gan to beare armes ; as if 
them. The Lordof Montliic, lateoneof the they would infer that then was the time 
Lord Marshals of France, having lost his fathers should admit them to their acqnaint- 
ionnc, who died in the Hand of Madera, a ance and familiarity. I have also observed 
worthy, forward and gallant young gentle- another kinde of indiscretion in some fathers 
man, and truely of good hope, amongst of our times, who during their owne life 
other his griefes and regrets did greatly | would never be induced to acquaint or 
move me to condole the infinite displeasure impart vnto their children that share or 
and hearts-sorrow that lie felt, inasmuch as portion which, by the Law of Nature, they 
he had never communicated and opened were to have in their fortunes : njiy, some 
himselfe vnto him : for, with his austere j there are who, after their death, bequeath 
humour and continuall endevouring to hold i and commit the same auctority over them 
a grinime-stern-fatherly gravity over him, he and their goods, vnto their wives, with full 
had lost the meanes perfectly to finde and | power and law to dispose of them at their 
throughly to know his sonne, and so to \ pleasure. And my selfe have knowen a 
manifest vnto him the extreme affection he j Gentleman, a chiefe officer of our crowne, 
bare him. and the worthy judgement he , that by right and hope of succession (had 
made of his vertue. “Alas," w'as he wont’ he lived unto it) was to inherit above fifty 
to say, ‘ ' the poore lad saw never any thing j thousand crowncs a yeere good land, who 
in me but a severe-surly countenance^ full of | at the age of more then fifty yeeres, fell into 
disdaine, and haply was possessed with this such necessity and want, and was run so 
conceit, that I could neither love noresteeme farre in debt,' that he had nothing left him, 
him according to his merits. Ay-me, to and, as it is supposed, died for very need : 
whom did I reserve, to discover that singular whilest his mother, in her extreme decrepi- 
and loving afteci ion which in my soule I tude, enjoyed all his lands and possessed all 
bare vnto him ? Was it not he that should his goods, by vertue of his fathers will and 
have had all the pleasure and acknowledge- testament, who had lived very neere foure- 
ment thereof? I have forced and tormented score years : a thing (in iny conceit) no way 
my selfe to maintaine this vaine maskc, and | to be commended, but rather blamed, 
h.ave vtterly lost the pleasure of his con- j 'Fhereforc doe I ihinke that a man but little 
versation, and therwithal his good will, advantaged or bettered in estate w'ho is 
which surely was but faintly cold towards | able to Inie of hiinselle, and is out of debt, 
me, forsomuch as he never received but : especially if lie have children, and goeth 
rude entertainement of me, and never felt | about to marry a wife iliat must have a great 
but a t)rraniiicall proceeding in me towards ' joynter out of his lands, assuredly there is 
him." I am of opinion his complaint wa"- no other debt that brings more mine vnto 
reasonable and well grounded. For, as I houses than that. My predecessors have 
know by certaine exixjrience, there is no commonly followed this coiinsell, and so 
comfort so sweet in the losse of friends, as have I, and all have found good by it. But 
that our owne knowledge or conscience tels those that disswade vs from marrying of rich 
vs we never omitted to tell them everything, wives, lest they might proove over disdaine- 
and expostulate all matters vnto them, and full and peevish, or lesse tractable and 
to have had a perfect and free communica- loving, are also deceived to make vs neglect 
tion with them. Tell me, my good friend, and for-goe a reall commodilie for so frivo- 
am I the better or the worse by having a lous a conjecture. To an vnreasonable 
taste of it? Surely I am much the better, woman, it is all one cost to her whether 
His griefe doth both comfort and honour they passe vnder one reason or vnder 
mee. Is it not a religious and pleasing another, " They love to be where they are 
office of my life for ever to make the most wronged." Injustice doth allure them, 
obsequies thereof? Can there be any plea- as the honour of their vertuous actions 
sure worth this privalioR? I doe vnfold and enticeth the good. And by how much 
open my self as much as I can to mine owne richer they are, so much more milde and 
people, and willingly declare the state of my gentle are they ; as more willingly and 
will and judgment towards them, as com- gloriously chaste, by how much fairer they 
mdniy I doe towards all men : I make haste are. Some colour of reason there is, men 
jtojproduce and present my selfe, for 1 would should leave the ^ministration of their 
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goods and affaires vnto mothers whiles! I 
th^r children are not of competent age, or | 
fit according to the lawes to manage the i 
charge of them : And ill hath their father ’ 
brought them vp, if he cannot hope, these 
comming to yeares of discretion, they shal 
have no more wit, reason, and sufiiciencie. 
than his wife, considering the wcaknesse of 
their sexe. Yet truly were it as much against 
nature so to order things that mothers! 
must wholy depend of their childrens dis- 
cretion. They ought largely and com- 
petently to be provided wherewith to 
maintaine their estate according to the 
quality of their house and age : because 
need and want is much more unseemely 
and hard to be indured in women than in | 
men : ” And children rather than mothers ' 
ought to be charged therewith. In general!, 
my opinion is that the best distribution ofi 
gc^s is, when we die, to distribute them I 
according to the custome of the Country. ' 
'Hje lawes have better thought vpon them 
than we : And better is it to let them erre in 
their election than for vs rashly to hazard to ' 
faile in ours. They are not properly our 
ow'ne, since without vs, and by a civil pro- 
.scription, they are appointed to certaine 
successours. And albeit we have some 
further liberty, I thinke it should be a great 
and most apparant cause to induce vs to 
take from one, and barre him from that 
which Fortune hath allotted him, and the 
common lawes and Justice hath called him 
unto : And th.at against reason w e abuse 
this liberty, by suting the same unto our 
priuate humours and frivolous fantasies. 
My fortune hath beene good, inasmuch as I 
yet it never presented me with any occasions I 
that might tempt or tiivert my affections j 
from the common and lawful ordinance. I j 
see some towards whom it is but labour lost, j 
carefully to endevour to doe any good offices. 
A word ill taken defaceth the merit of ton 
yeeres. Happy he that, at this last passr.go, 
is ready to sooth and applaud their will. 
The next action transporteth him ; not the 
best and most frequent offices, but the 
freshest and present worke the deed. They 
are people that play with their wils and i 
testaments as with apples and rods, to' 
gratifie or chastize every action of those 
who pretend any interest thereunto. It is a 
matter of over-long pursute, and of exceed- 
ing consequence, at every instance to be 
thus dilated, and wherein the wiser sort 
• establish themselves once for all, chiefely 
respecting reason and publike observance. 
We somewhat over-much take these mascu* 
line substitutions to hart, and propose a 
ridiculous eternity unto our names. We also 
9ver-weight such vajne future conjectures, 


which infant-spirits give vs. It might per- 
adventure have beene deemed injustice to 
displace me from out my rancke, because 1 
was the dullest, the slowest, the unwillingest, 
the most leaden-pated to learne my lesson 
or any good, that ever was, not onely of all 
my brethren, but of all the children in my 
countric, were the lesson concerning any 
exercise of the minde or body. It is follie 
trie anie extraordinarie conclusions vpon the 
trust of their divinations, wherein we are so 
often deceived. If this rule may be contra- 
dicted, and the destinies corrected, in the 
choice they have made of our heires, with so 
much niofe apparence, may it be done in 
consideration of some remarkable and 
enormous corporal! deformitie ; a constant 
and incorrigible vice ; and according to vs 
great esteemers of beautie ; a matter of 
important prejudice. I'he pleasant dialogue 
.of Plato the law^-giver, with his citizens, 
will much honour this passage: “Why 
then,” say they, perceiving their end to 
approch, “shall we not dispose of that 
which is our owne to whom ami accord- 
ing as^we please? O Gods, what cnielty 
is this? 'Ihat it shall not be lawful! for 
us to give or bequeath more or lesse, 
according to our fantasies, to such as have 
served us, and taktm paines with us in our 
sicknesses, in our age, and in our business ? 
To whom the Law-giver answereth in this 
manner : “ My friends,” saith he, “who 
doubt Icssc shall shortly die, it is a hard 
matter for you both to know yourselves and 
what is yours, according to the Delphike 
inscription : As for me, who am the maker 
of your l.awes, I am of opinion that neither 
yourselves are your owne, nor that which 
you enjoy. And both you and your goods, 
past and to come, belong to your familie ; 
and, moreover, both your families and your 
goods are the common wealths. WTierfore, 
lest any flatterer, either in your age or in 
time of sickness, or any other passion, 
should unadvisedly induce you to make 
any unlawfull convayance or unjust will 
and testament, I will looke to you and 
kcep<' you from it. But having an espieciall 
resect both to the universal! interest of your 
Citie, and particular state of your houses, I 
‘ will establisli lawes, and by reason make 
you perceive and confesse that a particular 
commoditie ought to yeeld to a publike 
benefit. Follow that course meerely where- 
to humane necessitie doth call you.” To me 
itbelongeth, who have no more regard to one 
thing than to another, and who, as much 
as 1 can, take care for the general, to have 
a regardful respect of that w'hich you leave 
behind you. But to return to my former 
; di^oiirse, me think^s seldome 
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that woman borne to whom the superioritie 
or majestie over men is due, except the 
motherly and naturall ; iinlesse it be for 
the chastisement of such as by some fond- 
febricitant humour have voluntarily sub- 
Tiitted themselves unto them : But that 
doth nothing concerne old women, of 
whom we speake here. It is the appar- 
ance of this consideration hath made us 
to frame and willingly to establish this 
law (never seene elsewhere) that barreth 
women from the succession of this crowne, 
and there are few principalities in the world 
where it is not alleaged, as wel as here, by 
a likely and apparant reason, which author- 
iseth the same. But fortune hath given 
more credit unto it in some places than in 
other some. It is dangerous to leave the 
dispensation of our succession unto their 
judgement, according to the choyse they 
shall make of their children, which is i 
most commonly unjust and fantasticall. 
For the same unrulie appetite and dis- 
tasted relish, or strange longings, which 
they have when they are great with child, 
the same have they at al times in their 
minds. They are commonly seene to affect 
the weakest, the simplest and most abject, 
or such, if they have any, that had nmre 
need to sucke. For, wanting reasonable 
discourse to chuse, and embrace what they 
ought, they rather suffer themselves to be 
directed where nature’s impressions are 
mo^t single, as other creatures, which take 
no longer knowledge of their young ones 
than they are sucking. Moreover, ex- 
perience doth manifestly shew unto us that 
the same naturall affection to which we | 
ascribe so much aiithoritie, hath but a ! 
weake foundation. For a very small gaine 
we daily take mothers owne children from 
them and induce them to take charge of 
ours. Doe we not often procure them to 
bequeath their children to some fond, filthie, 
sluttish, and unhealthie nurce, to whom we | 
would be very loth to commit ours, or to 
some brutish goat, not oncly forbidding 
them to nurce at»d feed their owne children, 
wliat danger soever may betide them, but 
also to have any careof them, to tlie end they 
may the more diligently follow and care- 
fully attend the service of ours ? Whereby 
wee soonc see through custome a certaine 
kinde of bastard affection to be engendered 
in them, more vehement than the naturall, 
and to be much more tender and careful! 
for the wel hire and preservation of other 
men’s children than for their owne. And the 
reason why I have made mention of goats 
is, because it is an ordinarie thing round 
al^ut me where I dwell to see the countrie 
women, when they have not milkc enough 


to feed their infants with their owne breasts, 
to call for goats to heipe them. And my- 
selfe have now two lackies wayting upon 
me, who except it were eight dales never 
suck’t other milk than goats. They are 
presently to come at call and give young 
infants sucke, and become so well ac- 
quainted with their voice that when they 
heare them crie they runne forthwith unto 
them. And if by chance they have any 
other child put to their teats then their 
nurseling, they refuse and reject him, and 
so doth the child a strange goat. Myselfe 
saw that one not long since, from whom the 
father tooke a goat, w^hich he had sucked 
two or three daics, because he had but 
borrowed it of one of his neighbours, who 
could never be induced to sucke any other, 
whereby he shortly died, and, as I verily 
thinke, of meere hunger. Beasts, as well as 
we, doe soon alt«r, and easily bastardize 
their naturall affection. I believe that in 
! that which Herodotus reporteth of a 
I certaine province of I .ibia, their often 
I followeth great error and mistaking. He 
! saith that men doe indifferently use, and 
as it were in common frequent women ; and 
that the childc, as soone as he is able to goe, 
comming to any solcmne meetings and great 
assemblies, led by a naturall instinct, findeth 
out his owne father ; where being turned 
loose in the middest of the multitude, looke 
what man the cl)ilde doth first addresse his 
steps unto, and then goe to him, the same 
is ever afterward reputed to be his right 
father. Now if we shall duly consider this 
simple occasion of loving our children, be- 
cause we have begotten them, for which we 
call them our other selves ; it seemes there 
is anotlier production coming from us, and 
which is of no lesse recommendation and 
consequence. For what we engender by 
the minde, the fruits of our courage, 
sufficiencie, or spirit, are brought forth by 
a far more noble part than the corporall, 
and more our owne. We are both father 
and mother together in this generation ; 

I such fruits cost us much dearer and bring 
us more honour, and chiefly if they have 
any good or rare thing in them. For the 
value of our otlijeq^jphildren is much more 
theirs than oursf ',; ^he share we have in 
them is but little, but of these all the 
beautie, all the grace, and all the worth is 
ours. And therefore do they represent and 
resemble us much more lively than others. 
Plato addeth, moreover, that these are im- 
mortal! issues, and immortalize their fathers, 
yea and desire them, as Licurgus, Solon, 
and Minos. All histories being full of ex- 
amples of this mutuall friendship of fathere 
toward childTeWi 1 npi thought U 
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amisse to set downe some choice ones of this ^accident happened to Geruntius Cordus, who 
kinde. Heliodorus, that good Bishop of was accused to have commended Brutus and 
Tricea, loved rather to lose the dignity. Cassius in his bookes. That base, servile, 
profit, and devotion of so venerable a Pre- and corrupted Senate, and worthie of a 
lateship, than to forgoe his daughter, i a i farre worse master than Tilxsrius, adjudged 
young woman to this day commended for 1 his writings to be consumed by fire ; and 
her beautie, but haply somewhat more ' he was pleased to accompany them in their 
curiously and wantonly pranked up than death, for he pined away by abstaining 
beseemed the daughter of a churchman and from all manner of meat. I’hat notable 
a bishop, and of over* amorous behaviour, man laicane, being adjudged by that lewd 
There was one Labienus, in Rome, a man varlet, Nero, to death, at the latter end of 
of great worth and authority, and amongst his life, when al his blond was well-nigh 
other commendable qualities, most excellent spent from out the veins of his anne, which 
in all manner of learning, who, as I thinke, by his physician he had caused to be opened 
was the sonne of that great Labienus, chicfe j to hasten his death, and that a chilling cold 
of all the captaines that followed and were began to seize the uttermost parts of his 
under Ccesar in the warres against the ; limbes, and approach his vital spirits, the 
Gaules, and who afterward taking great I last thing he had in memory was some 
Pompey’s part, behaved himselfe so vali- | of his owne verses, written in his booke 
antly and so constantly, that he never for- of tlic Pharsalian warres, which with a 
sooke him untill Caesar defeated him in distinct voice hee repeated, and so yeelded 
Spaine. This Labienus, of whom I spake, up tlu* ghost, having those last words in 
hadmany that envied his vertues : but above his mouth. What was that but a kinde, 
all, as it is likely, courtiers, and such as in lender, and fatherly farew'cll which he 
his time were favored of the Emperors, who tooke of his children ? representing the 
hated his franknesse, his fatherly humors, last adiewes, and j^arting imbracements, 
and distaste he bare still against tyrannic, which at our death we i^ive vnto our dearest 
wherewith it may be supposed he had stuffed issues ? And an effect of that naturall 
his bookes and compositions. His adver- inclination, which in that last extremity 
saries vehemently pursued him before the puts us in mindc of those things which in 
magistrate of Rome, and prevailed so far our life we have held dearest and most 
that many of his works which he had pub- precious? Sliall we imagine that Epicurus, 
lished were condemned to Ins burned. He who (as himselfe said) dying tormented with 
was the first on whom this new example of the extreme paine of the chollik, had all 
punishment was put in practice, which after his comfort in the beauty of the doctrine 
continued long in Rome, and was executed which he left bchinde him in the world, 
on divers others, to punish learning, studies, would have received as much contentment 
and writings with death and consuming fire, of .a number of well-borne and better-bred 
There were neither means enough, or matter children (if he had had any) as he did of 
sufficient of crueltie, unlesse we had enter- the production of his rich compositions ? 
mingled amongst them things which nature And if it had beenc in his chofse, to leave 
hath exempted from all sense and sufferance, behind him, eitlicr a counterfeit, deformed, 
as reputation, and the inventions of our or ill-bornc childe, or a foolish, triviall, and 
minde : and except we communicated cor- idle booke, not onely he, but all men in the 
porall mischiefs unto disciplines and monu- world besides of like learningand sufficiency, 
ments of the muses. Which losse Labienus would much ratijer have clioscn to incurre 
could not endure, nor brooke to survive the former than the latter mischiefe. It 
those his dearc and highly-esteemed issues, might peradventure be deemed impiety in 
and therefore caused himselfe to be carried, Saint Augustine (for e.xam pie-sake) if on 
and shut up alive within his auncestors monu- the one part one should propose unto him to 
ment, where, with a dreadlesse resolution, bury all his bookes, whence our religion 
he at once provided both to kill himselfe receive! h so much good, or to interre his 
and be buried together. It is hard to shew children (if in case he had any) that he 
any more vehement fatherly affection than would not rather chuse to bury his children, 
that. Cassius Severus, a most eloquent man, or the issue of his loynes, than the fruits of 
and his familiar friend, seeing his bookes his minde. And I wot not w’ell, whether 
burnt, exclaimed, that by the same sentence my selfe should not much rather desire to 
hee should therewithal! be condemned to be | begot and produce a perfectly-well-shape<l 
burned alive, hee still bare and kept in and excellently-quallted infant, by the ac- 
minde what they contained in them. Alike quaintance of the Muses than by the ac- 

quaintance of my wife. Whatsoever I give to 

» llis romance of Thca«enes and Chariclca. this, l^t the world allow ol it as it please, \ 
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give it a$ purely and irrevocable as any 
man can give it to his corporal children. 
That little good which I have done him is 
no longer in my disposition. He may know 
many things that my selfe know no longer, 
and hold of me wliat I could not hold my 
selfe : and which (if need should require) i 
I must borrow of him as of a stranger. If! 
f be wiser than he, he is richer than I. 
rhere are few men given unto Poesie that ! 
would not esteeme it for a greater honour j 
to be the fathers of Virgils .^!neidos than j 
of the goodliest boy in Rome, and that I 
would not rather endure the lossc of the j 
one th.an the perishing of the other. For, 
according to Aristotle, “ Of all workemen, | 
the Poet is principally the most amorous of his | 
productions and concoit€^d of his Labours.’* j 
It is not easic to be beleeved that Epa- ; 
minondas, who wanted to leave some daugh- ( 
ters behind him, wliich unto all posterity, ! 
should one day highly honour their father,’ 
(they were the two famous victories which | 
he had gained of the Lacedemonians) would J 
ever have given his free consent to change j 
them with the best-borne, most gorgeous, | 
and goodliest damsels of all Greece : or that j 
Alexander and Caesar did ever wish to be 
deprived of the greatnesse of their glorious ! 
deeds of warre, for the commodity to have j 
children and heires of their owne bodies, j 
how absolutely-perfect and well accom- 1 
plished so ever they might be. Nay, 1 1 
make a great question whether Phidias, or | 
any other excellent J^tatuary, would as highly ' 
esteeme and dearely love the preservation 
and successefull continuance of his naturall 
children, as he W’ould an exquisite and 
matchlesse-wrought Image, that with long 
study and diligent care he had perfected 
according unto art. And as concerning 
those vicious and furious passions which 
sometimes have inflamed some fathers to 
the love of their daughters, or mothers to- 
wards their sonnes, the very same and 
more partially-earnest is also found in this 
other kinde of chiUle-bearing and aliance. 
Witnesse that which is reported of Pigmalion, 
who having curiously framed a goodly statue 
of a most singularly-beauteous woman, was 
so strange-fondly and passionately surprised 
with the lustful! love of his owne workman- 
ship that the Gods through his raging 
importunity were faine in favour of him to 
give it life. 

Teniatum tnoUescit tbnr, post toque rigort 

Subfidit disitis.^ 

A$ he assaid it, th’ yvorie softned much, 

And (hardnesse left) did yeeld to fingers touch- 

I Qviu. Metam- I. x 383. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Of the Parthians Armes, 

I T is a vitious, fond fashion of the Nobility 
and Gentry of our age, and full of nice- 
tendernesse, never to betake themselves 
to armes. except upon some urgent and ex- 
treme necessitie : and to quit them as soone 
as they perceive the least hope or apparance 
that the danger is past : Whence ensue 
many disorders, and inconveniences : For, 
every one running and calling for his armes 
when the alarum is given, some have not 
yet buckled their cuirace when their fellowes 
are already defeated. Indeed our forefathers 
would have their Caske, Lance, Gantlets, 
and Shields carried, but so long as the ser- 
vice lasted, themselves would never leave-ofF 
their other peeces. Our troopcs are now all 
confounded and disordered, by reason of b.ag 
and baggage, of carriages, of lackies, and 
foot-boies, wliich because of their masters 
armes they carry, can never leave them. 
'Htus Livius, speaking of the French, saith, 
Intoierantissima labnris corpora vix arma 
humeri $ gerebant “Thci bodies most 

impatient of labour could hardly beare 
armour on their backes.” Divers Nations, as 
they did in former times, so yet at this day, 
are" scene to goe to the warres without any 
thing about them, or if they had, it was of 
no defence ; but were all naked and bare. 

, Tegmina queis capitnm raptusde subere cortex 
Whose caske to cover all their head, 

I Was made of barkc from Corke-trcc flca*d. 

I Alexander, the most dtirlng and hazardous 
j Captain that ever was, did very seldome arme 
ihimsclfe: And those which .amongst us 
neglect tlicm, doe not thereby much em- 
I paire their reputation. If any man chance 
! to Ixj slaine for want of an armour, there 
I are as many more that miscarry with the 
I over-heavy burthen of their armes, and by 
j them are engaged, and by a countefbufie 
1 are brused, or otherwise defeated. For in 
j truth to see the unweilrly weight of our and 
their thicknessc, it seemeth we but endevour 
to defend our sely«»%,, and we are rather 
charged than covered by them. Wc have 
enough to doe to endure the burthen of 
, them, and are so engived and shackled in 
j them, as if we were to fight but with the 
j shocke or brunt of our armes, and as if 
we were as much bound to defend them as 
they to shield us. Cornelius Tacitus doth 
pleasantly quip and jest at the men of war 
of our ancient Gaiiles, so armed, only to 

I » LiV. Dec, i. 1. 10 . * ViK I. 
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maintaine themselves, as they that have no 
meane either to offend or to be offended, 
or to raise themselves beingf overthrowne. 
Lucullus seeing certaine Median men at 
armes, which were in the front of Tigranes 
Army, heavily and unwcildily armed, as in 
an iron prison, apprehended thereby an 
opinion that he might easily defeat them, 
and begtan to charge them hrst, and got the 
victory. And now that our Muskettiers, 
are in such credit, I thinke we shall have 
some invention found to immure us up, that 
so we may be warranted from them, and to 
traine us to the warres in Skonces and Has- 
tionc, as those which our fathers caused to 
be carried by Elephants. A humour farre 
different from that of Scipio the younger, 
who sharply reprooved his souldiers because 
they had scattered certaine Calthrops under 
the water alongst a dike, by which those of 
the Towne that he besieged might sally out 
upon him, saying, that those which assailed 
should resolve to enterprise and not to 
fearc : And had some reason to fearc that 
this provision might secure and lull their 
vigilancy aslecpe to guard themselves. More- 
over he said to a young man. that shewed 
him a faire shield he had, “Indeed good 
youth, it is a faire one ; but a Roman souldier 
ought to have more confidence in his right 
hand than in his left.” It is onely custome 
that makes the burthen of our arnie# in- 
tolerable unto us. 

XJusbei^o in dosso haveano, e I 'elmo in tesia. 
Due di quclli guerrier del guali to ennto, 

Ne mite 0 di ^po cKenttxtro in questa 
Stanza, W' haveano mat t/tessi da canto : 

Cite facile A portar cotne la vesta 
lira lor, Perche tn vso I' havean tanto^ 
Cuirasse 011 backe did those two w'urriors bcarc. 
And caske on head, of whom 1 make report, 

Nor day, nor ni(;ht, after they entred tlicrc. 

Had they them laid aside from tlieir support ; 
They could with ease them as a garment wearc. 
For long time had they usde them in such son. 

The Emperour Caracalla in leading of 
bis Army was ever wont to march afoot 
armed at all assaies. The Roman foot- 
men caried not their morions, sword, and 
target only, as for other armes (saith 
Cicero) tlicy were so accustomed to weare 
them continually, that they hindered 
them no more than their limbs: Amta 
membra militis esse dicunt : for they 
say, armor and weapon are a souldiers 
limbs; but therewithal such victuals as 
they should need for a fortnight and a 
certaine number of stakes to make their 
nunpards or palisadoes with, so much as 
>veiglied three score pound weight. And 
Marius, his souldiers thus loden. marching 


in battal array, were taught to march five 
leagues in five houres, yea six if need re- 
quired. Their military discipline was much 
more laboursome than ours : so did it pro- 
duce fardifferent effects. Scipio the younger, 
reforming his army in Spainc, appointed his 
souldiers to eat no meat but standing, and 
nothing sodden or rested. It is worth the 
remembrance how a Lacedemonian souldier 
being in an expedition of warre, was much 
noted and blamed because hce was once 
scene to seeke for shelter under a house, 
'riiey were so hardened to endure all manner 
of labour and toyic that it w.as counted a 
reprochfull infamy for a souldier to be scene 
under any other roofe than that of heavens 
vault, in what weather soever. Were we to 
doc so, wc should ne\ er lead our men far. 
Marccllinus, a man well trained in the 
Roman wars, doth curiously observe the 
manner w hich the Parthians used to arme 
themselves, and noteth it so much the 
more by how much it was far different 
from the Romans. They had (saith he) 
certaitic armes so curiously enter-wrought 
as they seemed to be made like feathers, 
which nothing hindered the stirring of their 
bodies, and yet so strong, that our darts 
hitting them did rather relwjund, or glance 
by, than hurt them (they be the scales 
our ancestors were so much wont to use). 
In another place they had (saith he) their 
horses stiffe and strong, covered with thick 
hides, and themselves armed from head to 
foot with massic iron plates so artificially 
contrived that where the joynts arc there 
tliey furthered the motion and helped the 
stirring. A man would have said they had 
been men made of yron, for they had pceces 
so handsomly fitted, and so lively repre- 
senting tlic forme and parts of the face, 
that there was no w'ay to wound them but 
at certaine little holes before their eyes* 
which served to give them some li^t, and 
by certaine chinkes about their nostrils by 
wliich they hardly drew breath. 

Flexilit induciis animatur lamina membrie^ 
IJorribilis visu, credos simulacra moveri 
Ferrea, cog^iatoque viros spirare metallo. 

Par vestitus equis, /errata fronte minantur, 
Ferratosque movent securi vuineris artnos,^ 
The bending plate i& hook’t on limbes ore- 
spread, 

Fcarefull to fight, steele irtfiiges seem'd lead. 
And men to breathe in niettall with them 
bred, 

Like furniture for horse, with steeled head, 
They tlireat, and safe from wound. 

With barr’d limbs taead the ground* 

Loe-heere a detoriprion much resembling 
the equipage of a complete French-man-at- 


1 Ariosto, Orl. cant. x\\. stan. 30. 
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armes with all his bards. Plutarke re- 
porteth that Demetrius caused two armours 
to be made, each one weighing six score 
pounds : one for himselfe, the other for 
Alcinus, the chiefe man of war that was 
next to him : whereas all common armours 
weighed but three score. 


CHAPTER X. 

0/ Bookes, 

I MAKE no doubt but it shall often befall 
me to speake of things which are better, 
and with more truth, handled by such 
as are their crafts-masters. Here is simply 
an essay of my natural faculties, and no whit 
of those I have acquired. And he that shall 
tax me with ignorance sh.^ll have no great 
victoiy at my hands ; for liardly could I 
give others reasons for my discourses that 
give none unto my selfe, and am not well 
satisfied with them. He that shall make 
search after knowledge, let him seek it 
where it is : there is nothing I professe lesse. 
These are are but my fantasies by which I 
endevour not to make things known, but my 
selfe. They may haply one day be knowne 
unto me, or have bin at other times, ac- 
cording as fortune hath brought me where 
they were declared or manifested. But I 
remember them no more. And if I be a 
man of some reading, yet I am a man of no 
remembering, I conceive no certainty, ex- 
cept it bee to give notice how farre the 
knowledge I have of it dotli now reach. 
Let no man busie himselfe about the 
matters, but on the fashion I give them. 
I.et that which I borrow be survaied, and 
then tell me whether I have made good 
choice of ornaments to beautifie and set 
foorth the invention which ever comes 
from mcc. For I make others to relate 
(not -after mine owne fantastic, but as it 
best ' fallcth out) what I cannot so well ex- 
presse, either through unskill of language 
or want of judgement. I number not my 
borrowings, but I weigh them. And if I 
w'ould have made their number to prevail, 
I would have had twice as many. They 
are all, or almost all, of so famous and 
ancient names, that me thinks they suffi- 
ciently name themselves without mce. If 
in reasons, comparisons, and arguments, I 
transplant any into my soile, or confound 
them with mine owne, I purposely conceale 
the author, thereby to bridle the rashnesse 
of these hastie censures that are so head- 
long cast upon all manner of compositions, 
namely 3««ing writings of men yet living ; 
and in vulgarc that admit all the world to 


talke of them, and which seemeth to con- 
vince the conception and publike designe 
alike. 1 will have them to give Plutarch a 
bob upon mine own lips, and vex themselves 
in wronging Seneca in mee. My weaknesse 
must be hidden under such great credits. 
I will love him that shal trace or un- 
feather me; I meane through clearne- 
nesse of judgement, and by the onely dis- 
tinction of the force and beautie of my dis- 
courses. For my selfe, who for want of 
I meraorie am ever to secke how to trie and 
I refine tlicm by the knowledge of their 
country, knowe perfectly, by measuring 
mine owne strengtli, that iny soyle is no 
way capable of some over-pretiou.*? flowers 
that therein I find set, and that all the 
fruits of my increase could not make it 
amends. This am I bound to answer for if 
I hinder my selfe, if there be either vanitie 
or fault in rny discourses that I perceive not 
or am not able to discenie if they be showed 
me. F or many faults do often escape our 
eyes ; but the infirmitie of judgement con- 
sisteth in not being able to perceive them 
when another discovereth them unto us. 
Knowledge and truth may be in us without 
judgement, and we may have judgment with- 
out them : yea, the acknowledgement of ig- 
norance is one of the best and surest testi- 
monies of judgement tliat I can finde. I 
have no othet sergeant of band to marshall 
my rapsodies than fortune. And looke how 
iny humours or conceites present them- 
selves, so I shuffle them up. Sometimes 
they prease out thicke and three fold, and 
other times they come out languishing 
one by one. I will have my naturall and 
ordinarie pace seene as loose and as shuf- 
fling as it is. As I am, so I goe on plodding. 
And besides, these are matters that a man 
may not be ignorant of, and rashly and 
casually to speake of them. I would wish 
to have a more perfect understanding of 
things, but I will not purchase it so deare 
as it cost. My intention is to passe the re- 
mainder of my life quietly and not labori- 
' ously, in rest and not in care. There is 
nothing I will trouble or vex myselfe about, 
no not for science it selfe, what csteeme 
soever it be of. I doe not search and tosse 
over books but for an honester fAreation to 
please, and past’ delight my selfe : or 
if I studie, I only endevour to find out the 
knowledge that teacheth or handleth tlie 
knowledge of my selfe, and which may in- 
struct me how to die well and how to live well. 

Has meus ad metas sudet ojkortst equMS.'^ 

My horftc mu&t sweating ruhne. 

That this goale may be wonne. . 

1 PROPERT. I. iv. A7. i. to. 
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If in reading I fortune to meet with any 
difficult points, I fret not my selfe about 
them, but after I have given them a charge 
or two, I leave them as 1 found them. 
Should I earnestly plod upon them, I should 
loose both time and my selfe, for I have a 
skipping wit. What I see not at the first 
view, I shall Icsse sec it if I opinionate my 
selfe upon it. I doe nothing without 
blithnesse ; and an over obstinate con- 
tinuation and plodding contention doth 
dazlc, dul, and wearie the same : my sight 
is thereby confounded and diminished. I 
must therefore withdraw it. and at fittes goe 
to it againe. Even as to judge well of the 
lustre of scarlet we are taught to cast our 
eyes over it, in running over by divers 
glances, sodaine glimpses and reiterated 
reprisings. If one booke seeme tedious 
unto me I take another, which 1 follow not 
with any earncstnessc, except it be at such 
hoiires as I am idle, or that I am weary with 
doing nothing. 1 am not greatly affected 
to new books, because ancient Authors are, 
in my judgement, more full and pithy : nor 
am I much addicted to Grecke books, for- 
asmuch as my understanding cannot well 
rid his worke with a childish and apprentisc 
intelligence. Amongst moderne bookes 
meerly pleasant, I esteeme Bocace his De- 
cameron, Rabelais, and the kisses of John 
the second (if they may be placed under this 
title), W’orth the paines-taking to reacle them. 
As lor Amadis and such like trash of writ- 
ings, they had never the credit so much as 
to allure my youth to delight in them. This 
1 will say more, either boldly or rashly, that 
this old and heavie-pased minde of mine 
will no more be pleased with Aristotle, or 
tickled with good Ovid : liis facility and 
quaint inventions, which heretofore have so 
ravished me, they can now a days scarcely 
entertaine me. 1 speake my minde freely of 
all things, yea, of such as peradventure 
exceed my sufticicncie, and that no way I 
hold to be of my jurisdiction. What my 
eobceit is of them is told also to manifest 
the proportion of my insight, and not the 
measure of things. If at any time I finde 
my selfe distasted of Platoes Axiochus, as 
of a forceles worke, due regard had to such 
an Author, my judgement doth nothing be- 
leeve it selfe : It is not so fond-hardy, or 
selfe-conceited. as it durst dare to oppose 
it selfe against the authority of so many 
other iamous ancient judgements, which he 
reputeth his regents and masters, and with 
whom bee had ' cather erre. He chafeth 
with, and condbmneth himselfe, either to 
rely on the superficial! sense, being unable 
to pierce into the centre, or to view tlie thing 
by some false lustre. He is pleased only to 
warrant himselfe from trouble and unruli- 


nesse ; As for weaknesse. he acknowledgeth 
and ingeniously avoweth the same. He 
thinks to give a just interpretation to the 
apparences which his conception presents 
unto him, but they are shallow and imper- 
fect. Most of A£sopes fables have divers 
senses, and severall interpretations : lliose 
which Mythologize them, chuse some kinde 
of colour well suting with the fable ; but for 
the most part, it is no other than the first 
and superficial! glosse : There are others 
more quicke, inoresinnowie, more essentiall, 
and more interiiall, into whicli they could 
never penetrate ; and thus thinke I with 
them. But to follow my course, I ha\’e 
ever deemed that in Poesie, Virgil, Lucre- 
tius, Catullus, and Horace, doe doubtles by 
far hold the first ranke ; and especially 
Virgil in his Georgiks, which I esteeme to 
be the most accomplished peeceof worke of 
Poesie : In comparison of which one may 
easily discerne, that there are some passages 
in the .Eneidos to which the Author (had he 
lived) would no doubt have given some 
review or correction : 'I'he fifth booke 
whereof is (in iny mind) the most absolutely 
perfect. 1 also love Lucan, and willingly 
read him, not so much for his stile, as for 
his owno worth and truth of his opinion 
and judgement. As for good Terence, I 
allow the quaintnesse and grace of his 
Latine tongue, and judge him wondcrfull 
conceited and apt, lively to represent the 
motions and passions of the minde, and the 
condition of our manners : our actions make 
me often remember him. I can never rcade 
him so often but still 1 discover some new 
grace and bcautic in him. 'I'hose that li\ ed 
about Virgil’s time, compbined that some 
would compare Lucretius unto him. I am 
of opinion that verily it is an unequall com- 
parison ; yet can 1 hardly assure my selfe 
in this opinion whensoever I finde my selfe 
entangled in some notable passage of Lucre- 
tius. If they were moved at this compari- 
son, what would they say now of the fond, 
hardy and barbarous stupiditie of those 
which now adayes compare Ariosto unto 
him ? Nay, what would Ariosto say of it 
himselfe ? 

O seclum ittsipiens et infacitutn,^ 

O age that hath no wit. 

And small conceit in it. 

I thinke our ancestors had also more 
reason to cry out against those that blushed 
not to equall Plautus unto Terence (who 
makes more show to be a Gentleman) than 
Lucretius unto Virgil. This one thing doth 
greatly advantage the estimation and pre- 
ferring of Terence, that the father of the 
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Roman eloquence, of men of his quality 
doth so often ma^e mention of him ; and 
the censure which the chicfe Judge of the 
Roman Poets giveth of his companion. It 
hath often come unto my mindc, how such 
as in our dayes give themselves to compos- 
ing of comedies (as the Italians who are 
very happy in them) employ three or foure 
arguments of Terence and Plautus to make 
up one of theirs. In one onely comedy 
they will huddle up five or six of Bocaces 
tales. That which makes them so to charge 
themselves with matter, is the distrust they 
have of their owne sufficiency, and that they 
arc not able to undergoe soheavie a burthen 
with their owne strength. 1 hey are forced 
to hnde a body on which iliey may rely and 
leane themselves : and wanting matter of 
their owne wherewith to please us, they will 
have the story or talc to busie and am muse 
.us : where as in my Authors it is cleane con- 
trary : The elegancies, the perfections and 
ornaments of his manner of speech, make 
us neglect and lose the longing for his sub- 
ject. His quaintiu'sse and grace doe still 
retaine us to him. He is every where plea- 
santly conceited, 

Liquidus puroque simiUitnus 

So clearely-neate, so ncatcly-cleare, 

As he a fiuc’pure River were, 

and doth so replenish our minde witfi his 
mces that we forget those of tlie fable. 
The same consideration drawes me some- 
what further. I perceive that good and 
ancient Poets have shunned the affectation 
and enquest, not only of fantaslicall, new 
fangled) Spagniolized, and Petrarchisticall 
elevations, but also of more sweet and spar- 
ing inventions, which are the ornament of 
all the Poetieall workes of succeeding ages. 
Yet is there no competent Judge that findeth 
them wanting in those Ancient ones, and 
that doth not much more admire that 
smoothly equall neatnesse, continued sweet- 
nesse, and flourishing comelinesse of Catul- 
lus his Epigrams, than all the sharpe quips 
and witty girds wherewith Martiall dotli 
whet and embellish the conclusions of his. 
It is the same reason I spake of ercwhile, 
as Martiall of himselfe. Minus illi ingenio 
laborandum fuiU in cuius locum maUria 
succtsserat:* “ He needed the lesse worke 
with his wit, in place whereof matter came 
in supply." The former without being moved 
or pricked cause themselves to be heard lowd 
enough : they have matter to laugh at eveiy 
where, and need not tickle themselves ; 
where as these must have foraine helpe : 


according as they have leSse spirit, they 
must have more body. They leape on 
horse-baclce, because they are not sufficiently 
strong in their legs to march on foot. Even 
as in our dances, those base conditioned 
men that keepe dancing-schooles, because 
they are unfit to represent the port and de- 
cencie of our nobilitie, endevour to get com- 
mendation by dangeroiLs lofty trickes, and 
other strange tumbler-like friskes and 
motions. And some Ladies make a better 
shew of their countenances in those dances, 
wherein are divers changes, cuttings, turn- 
ings, and agitations of the body, than in 
some dances of state and gravity, where 
they need but simply to tread a naturall 
measure, represent an iimiffccted cariage, 
and their ordinary grace ; And as I have 
also seene some excellent Lourdans, or 
Clownes, attired in their ordinary worky-day 
clothes, and with a common homely coun- 
tenance, affoord us all the pleasure that may 
be had from their art : but prentiscs and 
learners that are not of so high a forme, be- 
snieare their faces, to disguise themselves, 
and in motions counterfeit strange visages 
and antickes, to enduce us to laughter, lliis 
my conception is no where better discerned 
than in Hie comparison betweene Virgils 
.<Encidos and Orlando Furioso. The first 
is seene to soare aloft with full-spread wings, 
and with so high and strong a pitch, ever 
following his point ; the other faintly to 
hover and flutter from tale to tale, and as it 
were skipping from bough to bough, alwayes 
distrusting his owne wings, except it be for 
some short flight, and for feare his strength 
and breath should faile him, to sit downe at 
every fields-end ; 

Exct«rst4sq7€f breves tentaty 
Out-lopes sometimc.s he doth assay, 

But very short, and as he may. 

Loc here then, concerning this kinde of 
subjects, what Authors plgase me best : As 
for my other lesson, which somewhat more 
mixeth profit with pleasure, whereby I leame 
to range my opinions and addresse my con- 
ditions, the Bookes that sepe me thereunto 
are Plutarkc (since he sp^e French) and 
Seneca ; both have this excellent commodity 
for my humour - ^hat the knowledge I seeke 
in them is there so scatteringly and loosely 
handled, that whosoever readetb them is 
not tied to plod long upon them, whereof T 
am uncapable. And so are Plutarkes little 
workes and Senecas Epistles, which are the 
best and most profitable parts of their 
writings. It is no great matter to draw mce 
to them, and I leave them where I list. For 
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thejr fUGceed not and depend not one of 
another. Both jumpe and suit together, in 
most true and profitable opinions: And 
fortune brought them both into the world 
in one age. Both were Tutors unto two 
Roman Emperours : Both were strangers, 
and came from farre Countries ; both rich 
and mighty in the common- wealth, and in 
credit with their masters. Their instruction 
is the prime and creame of Philosophy, 
and presented with a plaine, unaffected, 
and pertinent fashion. Plutarke is more 
uniforme and constant ; Seneca more 
waving and diverse. This doth labour, 
force, and extend himselfe, to arme and 
strengthen vertue against weaknesse. feare, 
and vitious desires ; the other seemeth no- 
thing so much to feare their force or attempt, 
and in a manner scorneth to hasten or 
change his pace about them, and to put 
himselfe upon his guard. Plutarkes opinions 
are Platonicall, gentle and accommodable 
unto civill societie : Senecaes Stoicall and 
Epicurian, further from common use, but 
in my conceit more proper, particular, and 
more solid. It appeareth in Seneca that he 
somewhat inclineth and yeeldeth to the 
tyrannie of the Emperors which were in his 
daies ; for I verily believe, it is with a forced 
judgement he condemneth the cause of those 
noblie-minded murtherers of Caesar; Plu- 
tarke is every where free and open hearted ; 
Seneca full-fraught with points and sallies ; 
Plutarke stuft with matters. The former 
doth move and endame you more ; the 
latter content, piease, and pay you better : 
This doth guide you, the other drive you on. 
As for Cicero, of all his works, those that 
treat of Philosophic (namely morall) are 
they which best serve my turne, and square 
with my intent. But boldly to confess the 
truth (for, since the bars of impudencie were 
broken downe. all curbing is taken away), 
his manner of writing seemeth verie tedious 
unto me, as doth all such like stuffe. For 
his prefaces, definitions, divisions, and Ety- 
mologic consume the greatest part of his 
works ; whatsoever quick, wittie, and pithie 
conceit is in him is surcharged and con- 
foundecl by those his long and far-fetcht 
preamh|||& If I bestow but one hour in 
reading' them, which is much for me, and 
let me call to minde what substance oi 
juice 1 have drawnc from him, for the mosi 
part I fiud nothing but wind and ostentation 
in him ;v|br he4s not yet come to the argu- 
ments Hirhich make for his purpose, and 
r^sons’ that properly conceme the knot or 
pith I seek after. These Logicall and Aris- 
totelian ordinances are not availfull for me, 
who onel^r endeavour to become more wise 
and 4|jffiicient, and not more wittie or elo- 


quent. I would have one begin with the 
last point : I understand sufficiently what 
death and voluptuousnesse are : let not a 
man busie himselfe to anatomize them. At 
the first reading of a booke I seeke for good 
and solid reasons that may instruct me how 
to sustaine their assaults. It is neither 
grammatical! subtilties nor logicall quid- 
dities, nor the wittie contexture of choice 
words or arguments and syllogismes, that 
will serve my turne. I like those discourses 
that give the first charge to the strongest 
part of the doubt ; his are but nourishes, 
and languish everywhere. They are good 'A 
forschooles, at the barre, or for Orators 
and Preachers, where we may slumber : and 
though we wake a quarter of an houre after, 
we may finde and traee him soone enough. 
Such a manner of speech is fit for those 
judges that a man would corrupt by hooke 
orcrooke, by right or wrong, or for children 
and the common people, unto whom a man 
must tell all, and sec what the event would 
be. I would not have a man go about and 
labour by circumlocutions to induce and 
winne me to attention, and that (as our 
Heralds or Criers do) they shall ring out 
their words : Now heare me, now listen, or 
ho-yes. The Romanes in their religion were 
wont to say, " Hoc age which in ours we 
say, “ Sursum corda. There are so many 
lost words for me. I comeTeadie prepared 
from my house. I neede no allurement nor 
sawce, my stomacke is good enough to 
digest raw meal : And whereas with these 
preparatives and flourishes, or preambles, 
they thinke to sharpen my taste or stir my 
stomacke, they cloy and make it wallov/ish. 
Shall the privilege of times excuse me from 
this sacrilegious boldnesse, to deem Platoes 
Dialogisroes to be as langui.shing, by over- 
filling and stuffing his matter ? And to be- 
waile the time that a man who had so many 
thousands of things to utter, spends about 
so many, so long, so vaine, and idle inter- 
loqutions, and preparatives? My ignorance 
shall better excuse me, in that I see nothing 
in the beautie of his language. I generally 
enquire after bookes that use sciences, and 
not after such as institute them. The two 
first, and Plinie, with others of their ranke, 
have no Hoc age in them, they will have to 
doe with men that have forewarned them- 
selves ; or if they have, it is a materiall and 
substantial! Hoc age, and that hath his 
bodie apart. I likewise love to read the 
Epistles and ad Atticum, not onely because 
they containe a most ample instruction of the 
historie and affaires of his times, but much 
more because in them 1 descrie his private 
humours. For (as I have said elsewhere) I 
gm wonderfuil curious to discover and know 
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the minde, the soul, the genuine disposition 
and natural! judgement of my authors. A 
man ought to judge their sufficiencie and 
not their customes, nor them by the shew of 
their writings, which they set forth on this 
world's theatre. I have sorrowed a thou- 
sand times that ever we lost the booke that 
Brutus writ of Vertue. Oh it is a goodly 
thing to learne the Theorike of such as 
understand the practice well. But forso- 
much as the Sermon is one thing and the 
Preacher an other, I love as much to see 
Brutus in Plutarke as in himself : I would 
rather make choice to know certainly what 
talk he had in his tent with some of his 
familiar friends, the night fore-going the 
battell, than the speech he made the morrow 
after to his Annie ; and what he did in his 
chamber or closet, than what in the senate ■. 
or market place. As for Cicero, I am of j 
the common judgement, that besides learn- 
ing there was no exquisite eloquence in him : 
He was a good citizen, of an honest, gentle 
nature, as are commonly fat and burly men : 
for so was he : But to speake truly of him, 
full of ambitious vanity and remisse niceness. 
And I know not well how to excuse him, in 
that he deemed his Poesie worthy to be pub- 
lished. It is no great imperfection to make 
bad verses, but it is an imperfection in him 
that he never perceived how unworthy they 
were of the glorie of his name. Concerning 
his eloquence, it is beyond all comparison, 
and I verily belecve that none shall ever equall 
it. Cicero the younger, who resembled his 
father in nothing but in name, commanding 
ill Asia, chanced one day to have many 
strangers at his board, and amongst others, 
one Coestius sitting at the lower end, as the 
manner is to thrust in at great mens tables : 
Cicero inquired of one of his men what he 
was, who told him his name, but he dream- 1 
ing on other matters, and having forgotten | 
what answere his man made him, asked ■ 
him his name twice or thrice more : the ser- 
vant, because he would not be troubled to 
tell him one thing so often, and by some 
circumstance to make him to know him 
better, " It is,” said he, “ the same Crestius 
of whom .some have told you that, in respect 
of his owne, maketh no accompt of your 
fathers eloquence : ’’ Cicero being suddainly 
mooved, commanded the said poore Caistius 
to be pi^entiy taken from the table, and 
well whipt in his presence : Lo lieere an 
undvill and barbarous host Even amongst 
those which (all things considered) have 
deemed his eloquence matchlesse and in- 
eo^iparable, others there have been who 
have not spared to note some faults in it. 
As^v great Brutus^ said, that it was an 
el^uepce broken, halting, and disjoynted, 


fractam ti eiumtem ; ** Ilicohirent and sln- 
nowless^." Those Omcorp that lived about 
his age, reproved a&o in him the curious carb 
he had of a certaine long cadence at the 
end of his clauses, and noted these words. 
essi videatuvt which he so often useth. As 
for me, I rather like a "cadence that falleth 
shorter, cut like lambikes: yet doth he 
sometimes confounde his numbers, but it is 
seldome : I have especially observed this 
one place: Ego vero me minus diu 

senem esse mallem^ quam esse senem^ ante^ 
quam essem .• i ‘ But I had rather not be 
an old man, so long as I might be, than to 
I be old before I should be." Historians are 
my right hand, for they are pleasant and 
easie ; and therewithal! the man with whom 
I desire generally to be acquainted may 
more lively and perfectly be discovered in 
them than in any other composition : the 
varietic and truth of his inw'ard conditions, 
in grosse and by retale ; the diversitie of the 
meanes of his collection and composing, and 
of the accidents that threaten him. Now 
those that write of mens lives, forasmuch as 
they ammuse and busie themselves more 
about counsels than events, more about that 
which commeth from within than that 
which appeareth outward ; they are fittest 
for me : And that’s the reason why Plutarke 
above all in that kind doth best please me. 
j Indeed I am not a little griev^ that we 
have not a dozen of Laertius, or that he is 
not more knowne, or better understood ; for 
1 am no lesse curious to know the fortunes 
and lives of these great masters of the 
world than to understand the diversitie of 
their decrees and conceits. In this kind of 
studie of historie a man must, without dis- 
tinction, tosse and turne over all sorts of 
Authors, both old and new, both French and 
others, if he will learne the things tliey so 
diversly treat of. But me thi^es that 
Caesar above all doth singularly (feerve to 
be studied, not onely for the understanding 
of the historie as of himselfe ; so much 
perfection and excellencie is there in him 
more than in others, although Saliist be 
reckoned one of the number, yerily I read 
that author with a little more reverence and 
respects than commonly menreade profane 
and humane Workes : sometimes consider- 
ing him by his actions and wonders of his 
greatnesse, and other times waSghing the 
puritie and inimitable polishing and eleg'an- 
cie of his tongue, which (as Cicero saith) 
hath not onely exceeded all historians, but 
haply Cicero himselfe : with such sinceritie 
in his judgement, speaking of his enemies, 
that except the false colours wherewith he 

» Cic, De SetteeU ^ 
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about ’H) eto^o Us bad Cause, and 
the corruption an^ mtlifnesse of his pestilent 
flArf^^tion, I am perswaded there is nothing in 
hm to be found fault with : and that he hath 
been over-sparing tospeake of himselfe ; for 
so many notable and great things could never 
be executed by him? unlesse he had put 
more of his owne into them than he setteth 
downe. I love those Historians that are 
either very simple or most excellent. The 
simple who have nothing of their owne to 
adoe unto the storie and have but the care 
and diligence to collect whatsoever come 
to their knowledge, and sincerely and 
faithfully to register all things, without 
choice or culling, by the naked truth 
leave our judgment more entire and better 
satisfied. 

Such amongst others (for examples sake) 
plaine and well-meaning Froissaxd, who in 
liis eqterprize hath marched with so free and 
genuine a puritie, that having committed 
some oversight, he is neither ashamed to 
acknowledge nor afraid to correct the same, 
wheresoever he hath either notice or warn- 
ing of it ; and who reprcsenteth unto us the 
diversitie of the newes then current and the 
different reports that were made unto him. 
The subject of an historic should be naked, 
bare, and formelesse ; each man according 
to his capacitie or understanding may reap 
commoditie out of it. I'he curious and 
most excellent have the sufficiencie to cull 
and chuse that which is worthie to be 
knowne and may select of two relations that 
which is most likely : from the condition of 
Princes and of their humours, they con- 
clude their counsels and attribute fit 
words to them : they assume a just au- 
thoritie and bind our faith to theirs. Hut 


belonging to the substance of the mattar ; 
but let them rather send it pure and entire 
with all her dimensions unto us, Mbst 
commonly (as chiefly in our age) this 
charge of writing histories is committed 
unto base, ignorant, and mechanicall kind 
of' people, only for this consideration that 
they can speake well ; as if we sought to 
learne the Grammer of them ; and they 
have some reason, being only hired to that 
end. and publishing nothing bnt their 
I tittle-tattle to aime at nothing else so 
' much. Thus with store of choice and 
quaint words, and wyrc drawne phrases, 
they huddle up and make a hodge-pot of a 
laboured contexture of the reports which 
I they gather in the market places or such 
‘ other assemblies. The only good histories 
are those that are written by such as com- 
manded or were imploied themselves in 
weighty affaires or that were partners in the 
conduct of them, or that at least have had 
the fortune to manage others of like qualitie. 
Such in a manner are all the Graecians and 
Romans. For m.any eye-witnesses having 
written of one same subject (as it hapned 
in those times when Greatnesse and Know- 
ledge did commonly meet) if any fault or 
over-sight have past them, it must he deemed 
exceeding light and upon some doubtfull 
accident. What may a man expect at a 
Phisitians hand thataiscoursethof warre, or 
of a bare Scholler treating of Princes secret 
designes ? If we shall but note the religion 
which the Romans had in that, wee need no 
other example : Asinius Pollio found some 
mistaking or oversight in Caesars Commen- 
taries, whereinto he was falne, only be- 
cause he could not possiblie oversee all 
things with his owne eyes that hapned in his 


truly that belongs not to many. Such Armie, but was faine to rely on the reports 
as are betweene both (which is the most of particular men, who often related un- 
common fashion), it is they that spoil all ; truths unto him : or else because he had not 
they will needs chew our meat for us and been curiously advertized and distinctly en- 
take upon them a law to judge, and by con- formed by his Lieutenants and Captaines of 
sequence to square and encline the storie such matters as they in his absence had 
according to, their fantasie ; for, where the managed or effected. Whereby may be 
judgement Ixifdeth one way, a man cannot seen that nothing is so hard or so uncertaine 
chuse but wrest and turne his narration that to be found out as the certaintie of the truth, 
way, They^ undertake to chuse things sithence no man can put any assured con- 
worthy to bee knowne, and now and then fidence concerning the truth of a battel, 
conceal either a word or a secret action neither in the knowledge of him that was 
from us, which would much better instruct Generali or commanded over it, nor in the 
us ; omitting such things as they understand soldiers that fought, of anything that hath 
not as incredible : and haply such matters hapned amongst them ; except after the 
as they know not how to declare, either in manner of a strict point of law, the severall 
good Latin or tolerable French. Let them witnesses are brought and examined face 
^hilyenstalltheir eloquence and discourse: to face, and that all matters be nicely and 
them censure at their pleasure, but let thorowly sifted by the objects and trials of 
them also give us leave to judge after them : the successe of every acc:d:r.L V.^y the 
And let them neither alter nor dispense by knowledge we have of our ovir.s affaires is 
^hetr abridgements and choice anything much more barren and feeble. Hut this 
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hath sufficiently been handled by Bodin, 
and agreeing with my conception. Some- 
what to aid the weaknesse of my meraorie 
and to assist her great defects ; for it liath 
often been my chance to light upon bookes 
which 1 supposed to be new and never to 
have read, which I had not understanding 
diligently read and run over many years 
before, and all bescribled with my notes : I 
have a while since accustomed my selfe to 
note at the end of my booke (I meane such 
as I purpose to read but once) the time I 
made an end to read it. and to set downe 
what censure or judgement I gave of it ; 
that so it may at least at another time 
represent unto my mind the aire and generall 
idea 1 had conceived of the Author in read- 
ing him. I will here set downe the Copie 
of some of my annotations, and especi.'Uly 
what I noted upon my Guicciardine about 
ten yeares since : (For what language soever 
my books speake unto me I speake unto 
them in mine owne.) He is a diligent 
Historiographer and from whom in my 
conceit a man may as exactly learne the 
truth of such affaires as passed in his time, 
as of any other writer whatsoever : and the 
rather because himselfe hath been an Actor 
of most part of them and in verie honourable 
place. There is no signe or appamnce that j 
ever he disguised or coloured any matter, 
either through hatred, malice, favour, or 
vanitie ; whereof the free and impartiall 
judgements he giveth of great men, and 
namely of those by whom he had been 
advanced or imployed in his important 
charges, as of Pope Clement the seaventh, 
beareth undoubted testimony. Concerning 
the parts wherein he most goeth about to 
prevaile, which are his digressions and dis- 
courses, many of them are verie excellent 
and enriched with faire ornaments, but he 
hath too much pleased himselfe in them : 
for endeavouring to omit nothing that might 
be spoken, having so full and large a sub- 
ject, and almost infinite, he proveth some- 
what languishing, and giveth a taste of a 
kind of scholasticall tedious babling. More- 
over, I have noted this, that of so severall 
and divers armes, successes, and effects he 
judgeth of ; of so many and variable 
motives, alterations, and counsels, that he 
relateth, he never referreth any one unto 
vertue, religion or conscience, as if they 
were all extinguished and banished the 
world, and of all actions how glorious 
soever In apparance they be of them- 
selves, he doth ever impute the cause of 
them to some vicious and blame-worthie 
poca^on, or to some commoditie and profit. 
It is Impossible to imagine that amongst so 
infinito a number of actions whereof he 


judgeth, some one have not Been produced 
and compassed by way of reason. No cor- 
ruption could ever possesse men so univer- 
sally but that some one must Of necessity 
escape the contagion ; which makes me to 
feare he hath had some distaste or blame in 
his passion, and it hath haply fortuned that 
he hath judged or esteemed of others accord- 
ing to himselfe. In my Philip de Comines 
there is this : In him youshall find a pleasing- 
sweet -and gently-gliding speech, fraught 
with a purely sincere simplicitie, his narra- 
tion pure and unaffected, and wherein the 
Authours unspotted good meaning doth 
evidently appeare, void of all manner of 
vanitie or ostentation speaking of himselfe, 
and free from all affection or envic-speaking 
of others ; his discourses and perswasions 
accompanied more with a well-meaning 
zeale and meere veritie than with any 
laboured and exquisite sufficiencie, and all- 
through with gravitie and authoritie, repre- 
senting a man well-borne and brought up 
in high negotiations. Upon the Memoires 
and historic of Monsieur du Be Hay: It is 
ever a well-pleasing thing to see matters 
written by those that have ass aid how' and 
in what manner they ought to be directed 
and 'managed : yet can it not be denied but 
that in both these Lords there will manifestly 
appeare a great declination from a free 
libertie of writing, which clearely shineth 
in ancient writers of their kind : as in the 
Lordof louinille, familiar unto Saint Lewis ; 
Eginard, Chancellor unto Charlemaine ; and 
of more fresh memorie in Philip de Comines. 
This is rather a declamation or pleading for 
king Francis against the Emperour Charles 
the fifth, than an Historic. I willnot beleeve 
they have altered or changed any thing con- 
cerning the generalitie of matters, but rather 
to wrest and turne the judgement of the 
events many times against reason, to our 
advantage, and to omit whatsoever they 
supposed to be doubtful or ticklish in their 
masters life : they have made a business of 
it : witnessc the recoylings of the Lords of 
Momorancy and Byron, which therein are 
I forgotten ; and which is more, yoU shall 
not so much as find the name of the L«adie 
of Estampes mentioned at all, A man may 
I sometimes colour and haply hide secret 
actions, but absolutely to conceal that which 
all the world knoweth, and esproially such 
things as have drawne-on publike effects, 
and of such consequence, it is an in- 
excusable defect, or as. 1 may say un- 
pardonable oversight To conclude,-who- 
^ soever desireth to have pei^ect information 
1 and knowledge of kiing Francis the 
I first, and of the things hapned in his 
i time, let him addresse hlmiselfe elsewhere 
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he will give any credit unto me. The 
proht he may reap here is by the particular 
de^ription of the battels and exploits of 
waire wherein these gentlemen were pre- 
sent ; some privie conferences* speeches, or 
secret actions of some princes that then 
lived, and the practices managed, or negotia- 
tions directed by the Lord of I^ngeay, in | 
which doubtless are verie many things well 
worthy to be knowne, and diverse dis- 
courses not vulgare. 


CHAPTER XL 

Of Crueliie. 

M ETHINKS Virtue is another manner 
of thing, and much more noble than 
the inclinations unto Goodnesse, 
which in us are engendered, Mindes well 
borne, and directed by themselves, follow 
one same path, and in their actions repre- 
sent the same visage that the vertuous doe. 
But Vertue importeth and soundeth some- 
what I wot not what greater and more 
active than by an happy complexion, gently 
and peaceably, to suffer itself to be led or 
drawne to follow reason. lie that through 
a naturall facilitie and genuine mildnesse 
should neglect or contenine injuries received, 
should no doubt performe a rare action, 
and worthy commendation : but he who 
being toucht and stung to the quicke with 
any wrong or offence received, should arnic 
himselfe with reason against this furiously 
blind desire of revenge, and in the end after 
a great conflict yeeld himselfe master over i 
it, should doubtlesse doe mucli more. 'I'he , 
first should dpe well, the other vertuously : 
the one action might be termed Goodnesse, 
the other Vertue. For it seemeth that the 
▼ery name of Vertue presupposeth difficultie, 
and infetTeth‘f resistance, and cannot w’ell 
exercise it selfe without an enemie. It is 
peradventure the reason why we call God j 
good, mightle, liberall. and just, but we' 
term him not vertuous. His workes are 1 
all voluntarie, unforced, and without com- ! 
pulsion. Philosophers, not only Stoicks, | 
but also Epicureans—^ which phrasing I bor- 
row of the common received opinion, which | 
IS false, whatsoever the nimble saying or 
wittie quipping of Arcesilaus implied, who 
a^wered the man that upbraided him, how 
flivcTs men went from his schoole to the 
^icureans, but none came from thence to 
nim ; I easily belteve it (said he] for of 


cocks arc many capons made, but no man 
could ever yet make a cock of a capon. 
For truly irr constancie and rigor of ppimon 
and strictnesse of precepts, the Epicurean 
sect doth in no sort yeeld to the Stoicke, 
And a Stoike acknowledging a better faith 
than those disputers who, to contend with 
Epicurus and make sport with him, make 
him to infer and say what he never meant, 

I wresting and wy re-drawing his words to a 
I contrarie sense, arguing and silogizing, by 
^ the Grammarians privilege, another mean- 
ing, by the manner of his speech and 
another opinion than that they knew he 
had either in his minde or manners, saith 
that he left to be an Epicurean for this one 
consideration amongst others, that he 
findeth their pitch to be over high and 
inaccessible : Et it qui vocantur, 

stint t#>iA.o*ca\oi £t 4>iXo6iicaioi omntsque vir- 
iutesetioluntetretinent "And those that 
! are called lovers of pleasures, are lovers of 

■ honestie and justice, and doe reverence and 
I retainc all sorts of vertue.’*)— Of Stoicke and 

Epicurean Philosophers, 1 say, there arc 
divers who have judged that it was not 
sufficient to have the rninde well placed, 
well ordered, and well disposed unto vertue ; 
it was not enough to have our resolutions 

■ and discourse beyond all the affronts and 
i checks of fortune ; but that, moreover, it 
! was veric requisite to secke for occasions 
I whereby a man might come to the triall of 
j it. They will diligently quest and seeke 

out for paine, smart, necessitic, want, and 
' contempt, that so they may combat them, 

' and keepe their minde in breath ; Multum 
: sibi adjicit virtus lacessita : ‘ ' Vertue pro- 
; yoked addes much to it selfe." It is one 
j of the reasons why Kpaminonclas (w'ho was 
! of a third sect) by a verie lawfull way re- 
fusetli some riches fortune had put into his 
hands, to the end (a,s he saith) he might have 
cause to strive and resist povertie, in which 
want and extremitie he ever continued after. 

Socrates did in my minde more un- 
dauntedly enure himselfe to this humor, 
maintaining for his exercise the peevish 
frowardnesse of his wife, than which no 
essay can be more vexfull, and is a con- 
tinuall fighting at the sharpe. Metellus of all 
the Roman senators he onely having under- 
taken with the power of vertue, to endure 
the violence of Saturninios Tribune of the 
people in Rome, who by maine force went 
about to have a most unjust law passe in 
favour of the Communaltie : by which op- 
position, having incurred all the capital 
paines that Saturninus had imposed on such 
os should refuse it, intertained those that 

1 Ssif* 
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led him to the place of execution, with such 
speech^ : That to doe evill was a thing 
verie easie, and too demissely basci and to 
doe well where was no danger, was a com- 
mon thing ; but to doe well where was both 
perill and opposition, was the peculiar 
office of a man of vertue. These words of 
Metellus doe clearly represent unto us what 
I would have verified ; which is, that vertue 
rejecteth facilitie to be her companion : 
And that an easefull, pleasant, and declin- 
ing way which the regular steps of a 
gwd inclination of nature are directed is ’ 
not the way of true vertue. She requireth a | 
craggie. rough, and thomie way. She 
would either have strange difficulties to | 
wrestle witliall (as that of Metellus) by 
whose meanes fortune her selfe is pleased to 
breake the roughnesse of his course ; or 
such inward incombrances as the disordinate 
appetites and imperfections of our condi- 
tion bring unto her. Hitherto I have come 
at good ease ; but at the end of this dis- 
course one thing commeth into my minde, 
which is that the soule of Socrates, which is 
absolute the pcrfectest that ever came to my 
knowledge, would, according tomy accompt, 
prove a soule deserving but little commen- 
dation : For I can conceive no manner of 
violence or vicious concupiscence in him ; I 
can imagine no manner of difficultie or 
compulsion in the whole course of his vertue. 

I know his reason so power full, and so abso- 
lute mistress over him, that she can never 
give him way in any vicious desire, and will 
not suffer it so much as to breed in him. To 
a vertue so exquisite and so high raised 
as his is, I can perswadc nothing. Me 
thinks I see it march with a victorious and 
triumphant pace, in pompc and at ease, 
without let or disturbance. If vertue can- 
not shine but by resisting contrarie appetites, 
shall we then say it cannot passe without the 
assistance of vice, and oweth him this, that 
by his meanes it attaineth to honour and 
credit? What should also betide of tliat 
glorious and generous Epicurean voluptu- 
ousnesse that makes accompt effeminately 
to pamper vertue in her lap, and there wan- 
tonly to entertaine it, allowing it for her, 
recreation, shame, reproch, agues, povertie, 
death, and tortures? If I pre.supposc 
that perfect vertue is knowne by com- 
bating sorrow and patiently undergoing 
palne, by tolerating the fits and agonies of 
the gout, without stirring out of his place ; if 
for a necessarie object I appoint her sharp- 
nessle and difficultie, what shall become of 
that vertue which hath attained so high a 
degree, as it doth not only despise all 
manner of paine, but rather rejoyceth at it, 
and wl^en a strong fit of the coUike shall 


assaile it, to cause it selfe to be tickled, as 
that is which the Epicureans have estab- 
lished, and whereof dtvers amongst them 
have by their actions left most certaine 
proofes unto us? As also others have, 
whom in effect I finde to have exceeded the 
verie rules of their discipline ; witnesse Cato 
the younger ; when I see him die, tearing 
and mangling his entrails, 1 cannot simply 
content my selfe to beleeve that at that time 
he had his soule wholly exempted from all 
trouble or free from vexation : I cannot im- 
agine he did only maintaine himselfe in this 
march or course which the rule of the Stoike 
sect had ordained unto him, setled, witli- 
out alteration or emotion, and impassible. 
There was, in my conceit, in this mans 
vertue overmuch cheerefulnesse and youth- 
fulnesse to stay there. I verily beleeve 
I he felt a kind of pleasure and sensualitie in 
I so noble an action, and that therein he more 
I pleased himself than in any other he ever 
I performed in his life. S/c abiit h vita, ut 
' cansain moriendi nactum se esse gauderet . ’ 
So departed he his life, that he rejoiced to 
have found an occasion of death." Fdoe 
so constantly beleeve it, that I make a doubt 
whether he would have had the occasion of 
so noble an exploit taken from him. And 
if the goodnesse which induced him to em- 
brace publike commodities more than his 
owne did not bridle me, I should easily fall 
into this opinion, that he tljouglit himselfe 
greatly beholding unto fortune to have put 
his vertue unto so noble a trial!, and to have 
favoured that robber to tread the ancient 
libertie of his countrie under foot. In which 
action me thinks I read a kinde of unspeak- 
able joy in his minde, and a motion of ex- 
traordin.ary pleasure, joined to a manlike 
voluptuousnesse, at what time it beheld the 
worthinesse, and considered the generositic 
and haughtinesse of his enterprise, 
Deliberata morte ferocia^** 

'fhen most in ficrcenesse did he passe, 

\Vhen he of death resolved was. 

not urged or sef-on by any hope of glorie, 
as the popular and effeminate judgements 
have judged : For, that consideration is 
over base, to touch so ge|^e^t;ous, sdliaughtie, 
and so constant a heart ; ^bUt for thebeautie 
of the thing it selfe, which he, who managed 
all the springs and directed all the wards 
thereof, saw much more clearer, “^nd in its 
perfection, than we can doe. Philosophic 
hath done me a pleasure to jud^ that so 
honorable an action had been undecently 
placed in any other life than in Catoes, and 

1 Cic. Tase. Qu. I. i. 
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that onely unto his it appertained to make | 
such an end. Therefore did he with reason 
perswad# both bis sonne and the Senators 
that accompanied him, to provide otherwise 
for themselves. Catoniquum incredibiltm 
natura tribuisset gravitatem^ tamque ipse 
perpetua constantia roboravisset, semperque 
in proporito consilio permansisset s morten- 
dumpotius quam tyrannivulius aspicUndus 
erat: ** Whereas nature had affoorded Cato 
an incredible gravitie, and he had streng* 
thned it by continuail constancie, and ever 
had stood nrrne in his purposed desseignes, 
^ther to die than behold the I’yrants face." 
Each death should be such as the life hath 
been. By dying we become no other than 
we were. I ever interpret a mans death by 
his life. And if a man sliall tell me of any 
one undanted in apparance, joyned unto a 
weake life ; I imagine it to proceed of some 
weakc cause, and sutablc to his life. The 
case therefore of his death, and the facilitie 
he had acquired by the vigor of his minde, 
shall we say, it ought to abate something of 
the lustre of his vertue? And which of 
those that have their spirits touched, be it 
never so Tittle, with the true tincture of 
Philosophic, can content himselfe to imagine 
Socrates, onely, free from feare and passion, 
in the accident of his imprisonment, of his 
fetters, and of his condemnation? And 
who doth not perceive in him, not onely 
constancie and resolution (which were ever 
his ordinarie qualities) but also a kinde of I 
wot not what new contentment, and care- 
lesse rejoycing in his last behaviour, and 
discourses ? By the startling at the pleasure, 
which he feeleth in clawing of his legges, 
after his fetters were taken-off ; doth he not 
manifestly declare an equal glee and joy in 
his soule for being rid of his former incom- 
modities, and entering into the knowledge of 
things to come ? Cato shall pardon me (if 
he please) his death is more tragicall, and 
further extended, whereas this in a certaine 
manner. is more faire and glorious. Aristippus 
answe^red those that bewailed the same, 
'* Wheu I die, 1 pray the Gods send me such 
adeath. A man shall plainly perceive in the 
^nds oi* these two men, and' of such as 
imitate ^hem (for 1 make a question whether 
ever th^ could be matched) so perfect an 
habitud^Unto vertue, that it was even con- 
verted i^b their complexion. It is no longer 
a palBwl vertue, nor by the ordinances of 
reasciiti. .jfor the maintaining of which their 
minded, be strengthned : It is the verie 
cssen<%;bir their soulc ; H is hernaturall and 
ordinsm habit. They have made it such, 
hy aitbhg exercise and observing the rules 
and precepts of Philosophic, having lighted 
Upon a faire and rich nature. Those vicious | 
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passions which breed in us hndeno entrance 
in them. The vigor and constancie of their 
soules, doth suppresse and extinguish all 
manner of concupiscences so soone as they 
but begin to move. Now that it be not 
more glorious, by an undaunted and divine 
resolution, to hinder the growth of tempta- 
tions, and for a man to frame himselfe to 
vertue, so that the verie seeds of vice be 
cleane rooted out ; than by mayne force to 
hinder their progresse ; and having suffred 
himselfe to be surprised by the first assaults 
of passions, to arme and bandie himselfe, to 
stay their course and to suppresse them : 
And that this second effect be not also much 
fairer than to be simply stored with a facile 
and gentle nature, and of it selfe distasted 
and in dislike withlicentiousnesse and vice, I 
am perswaded there is no doubt. For this 
third aud last manner seemeth in some sort 
to make a man innocent, but not vertuous i 
free from doing ill, but not sufficiently apt 
to doe well. Seeing this condition is so 
neere unto iinporfection and wealenesse, that 
I know not well how to cleare their confines 
and distinctions. The verie names of good- 
nesse and innocencic, are for this respect in 
some sort names of contempt. I see that 
many vertues, iis chastitic, sobrietie, and 
temperance, may come unto us by mcanes 
of corporall defects and imbecilitie. Con- 
stancie in dangers (if it may be termed 
constancie) contempt of death, paticncie in 
misfortunes, may happen, and arc often seen 
in men, for want of good judgement in such 
accidents, and that they are not apprehended 
for such as they are indeed, Lacke of 
apprehension and stupiditie doe sometimes 
counterfeit vertuous effects. As 1 have often 
seen come to passe, that some men are 
commended for things they rather deserve 
to be blamed. An Italian gentleman did 
once hold this position in my presence, to 
the prejudice and disadvantage oGiis nation ; 
That the subtiltie of the Italians, and the 
vivacitie of their conceptions was so great 
that they foresaw such dangers and accidents 
as might betide them so far-off that it was 
not to be deemed strange if in times of 
warre they were often scene to provide for 
their safetie, yea, before they had perceived 
tVie danger : That we and the Spaniards, 
who were not so warie and subtill, went 
further ; and thatbefore we could be frighted 
with any peril 1. we must be induced to see 
it with our eyes, and feel it with our hands, 
and that even then we had no more hold ; 
But that the Germanes and Switzers, more 
shallow and leaden-headed, had scarce the 
sense and wit to re-advise themselves, at 
what times they were even overwhelmed 
with miseric, and the axe rcadie to fall on 
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,heir heads. It was peradventure but in! 
^est that he spake-it, yet is it most true ' 
that in the art of waire-fare new trains 
souldiers, and such as are but novices in the 
trade, doe often headlong and hand over 
head cast themselves into dangers, with more , 
inconsideration than afterward when they! 
have seene and endured the first shocke, and 
are better trained in the schoole of perils. 

hand ignaruSf quaniitfn nova gloria in 

armis. 

Et pmdulce decns printo certamine possit. 

Not ignorant, ho>v much in annes new praise. 

And sweetest honour, in first conflict weighes. 

Lo here the reason why when we judge of 
a particular action, we must first consider 
many circumstances, and throughly observe 
the man, that hath produced the same before 
we name and censure it. But to speake a 
word of my selfe : I have sometimes noted 
my friends to terme that wisdome in me 
which was but meere fortune, and to deeme 
that advantage of courage and patience 
that was advantage of judgement and 
opinion; and to attribute one title for 
another unto me, sometimes to my profit, 
and now and then to my losse. As for the 
rest, I am so far from attaining unto that 
chiefe and most perfect degree of excellencie, 
where a habitude is made of vertue, that 
even of the second I have made no great 
triall. I have not greatly strived to bridle 
the desires wherewith I have found my selfe 
urged and pressed. My vertue is a vertue, 
or to say better innocencie, accidental! and 
casuall. Had I been borne with a iesse 
regular complexion, I imagine my state had 
been verie pittifull, and it would have gon 
hard with me : for. I could never perceive 
any great constancie in in y soule, to resist 
and undergoe passions, had they been any 
thing violent. I cannot foster quarels, or 
endure contentions in my house. So am I 
not greatly beholding unto my selfe, in that 
I am exempted from many vices : 

si vitiis mediocribuSy et mea pnucis 

Mendosa est na/ura, aliogui recia^ velut si 
Egregio itispersos reprehendas corpore ntsvos^ 
If in a few more faults my nature faile, 

Right otherwise : as if that you would raile 
On prettie moles well placed. 

On bodie seemely graced : 

I am more endebted to my fortune than 
to my reason for it : Shee liath made me 
to be borne of a race famous for integritie 
and honestie, and of a verie good father. 1 
wot not well whether any part of his hu- 
mours have descended into me, or whether 
the dom^tike examples and good institu- 


tion of my infancie have insensibly set their 
helpinip hand unto it ; or whethiw 1 were 
otherwise so borne : 

Stu Libra, seu fw Scorpiwi aspkit 

Eormidolosus, pars violentutr 
Natalis hone, seu tyrannus 
Hesperiee Ca^icomus nndar^ 

Whether the chiefe part of my birth-houre were 
Ascendent Libra, or Scorpius full of feare, 

Or in my Horoscope were Capricome, 

Whose tyrannie neci e westeme fteas is borne : 

But so it is, that naturally of my selfe I 
abhorre and detest all manner of vices. 
The answer of Antisthenes to one that 
demanded of him which was the best thing 
to be learned : To unlearne evill, seemed to 
be fixed on this image, or to have an ay me 
at this. I abhorre them (I say) with so 
naturall and so innated an opinion, that 
the very same instinct and impression which 
I suckt from my nurse, I have so kept that 
no occasions could ever make me alter 
the same : no, not mine owne discourses, 
which, because they have been somewhat 
lavish in noting or taxing something of the 
common course, could easily induce me to 
some actions which this my natural] incli- 
nation makes me to hate. 1 will tell you a 
wonder, 1 will tell it you indeed : 1 thereby 
find in many things more stay and order in 
my manners than in my opinion : and my 
concupiscence lesse debauched than my 
reason. Aristippus established certaine 
opinions so bold, in favour of voluptuous- 
nesse and riches, that he made all Philoso- 
phic to mutinie against him. But con- 
cerning his manners, Dionysius the tyrant, 
having presented him with three faire young 
wenches, that he might chuse the fairest, he 
answered he would chuse them ^11 three, 
and that Paris had verie ill successe, forso- 
much as he had preferred one above her 
fellowes. But they being brought to his 
owne house, he sent them backe againe, 
without tasting them. His servant one .d^'X 
carrying store of money after him, and being 
so over-charged with the weight of it that 
he complained, his master commanded him 
to cast so much thereof away as troubled 
him. And Epicurus, whose positions are 
irreligious and delicate, demeaned himselfe 
in his life verie laboriously and devoutly. 
He wrote to a friend of Ms, 'that he lived 
but with browne bread and water, and 
entreated him to send him a piece 6f cheese, 
against the time he was to make a solemne 
feast. May it be true, that to be perfectly 
good we must be so by an hidden, natural!, 
and universal! proprietie, without law, 
reason, and example? The disorders and 
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excesses wherein I have found my selfe 
engaged are not (God be thanked) of the 
worst. I have rejected and condemned 
them in my selfe, according to their worth ; 
for my judgement was never found to be 
infected by them. And on the other side, I 
accuse them more rigorously in my selfe 
than in another. But that is alt : as for the 
rest, I applie but little resistance unto them, 
and suffer my selfe over-easily to cncline to 
the other side of the ballance, except it be to 
order and empeach them from being com- 
mixt with others, which (if a man take not 
good heed unto himselfe) for the most part 
entertaine and enterchaine themselves the 
one with the other. As for mine, I have, as 
much as it hath laine in my power, abridged 
them, and kept them as single and as alone 
as I could : 

- ne£ ultra 
Errorevt foveo^- 
N or doe I cherish any more, 

The error which I bred before. 

For, as touching the Stoikes opinion, who 
say, that when the wise man worketh, he 
worketh with all his vertues together ; how- 
beit, according to the nature of the action, 
there be one more apparant than other (to 
which piupose the similitude of mans bodie | 
might, in some sort, serve their turne ; for | 
the action of choler cannot exercise it selfe, 
except all the humours set-to their helping 
hand, although choler be praedominant) if 
thence they will draw a like;, consequence, 
that when the offender trespaSseth, he doth 
it with all the vices together, I doe not so 
easily beleeve them, or else I understand 
them not ; for, in efiect, I feel the contrarie. 
They are sharpe-wittie subtilties, and with- 
out substance, about which Philosophic 
doth often busie it selfe. Some vices I shun; 
but othersome I eschew as much as any 
saint can doe. The Peripatetikes doe also 
disavow this connexitie and indissoluble 
knitting together. And Aristotle is of 
opinion that a wise and just man may be 
both iht^mperate and incontinent. Socrates 
avowed unto them, who in his phisiognomie 
perceived some inclination unto vice, that 
it was his naturall propension, but 
that by discipline he had corrected the 
same. And the familiar friends of the 
Philosopher Stilpo were wont to say, that 
being TOrne subject unto wine and w'omen, 
he had, by studie, brouglit himself to ab- 
staine from both. On the other side, what 
good 1 have, 1 have it by the lot of my 
birth : 1 have it neither by law nor prescrip- 
tion, nor by any apprentiship. The inno- 

t Juv, Sat. viil, 164. 


cenciethatis in me is a kinde of simple- 
plaine tnnocencie, wictiout vigor or art. 
Amongst all other vices, there is none I hate 
more than Crueltie, both by nature and 
judgement, as the extremest of all vices. 
But it is with such an yearning and faiiit- 
hartednesse, that if I see but a chlekins 
necke puld off, or a pigge stickt, I cannot 
chuce but grieve, and I cannot well endure 
a seelie dewbedabled hare to groane when 
she is seized upon by the houndes, although 
hunting be a violent pleasure. Those that are 
to withstand voliiptuousnessc doe willingly 
use this argument, to shew it is altogether 
vicious and unreasonable ; That where she 
is in her greatest prime and chiefe strength, 
she doth so over-sway us, that reason can 
have no acccsse unto us, and for a fur- 
ther triall, alleage the experience wee feel 
and have of it in our acquaintance with 
women. 

cum iam preesngit gaudia corpus 

Atque in eo est Venus ^ ut muliehria consernt 
anm}- 

W’luiii now the bodie doth light-joyes fore-know. 
And Venus set the womans fields to sow. 

Where they thinke pleasure doth so far 
transport us beyond our selves, that our dis- 
course, then altogether overwhelmed, and 
our reason wholie ravished in the gulfe of 
sensualitie, cannot by any meanes discharge 
her function. I know it may be otherwise ; 
and if a man but please, he may sometimes, 
even upon the verie instant, cast his mind 
on other conceits. But she must be strained 
to a higher key, and Iieedfully pursiieci. I 
know a man may gourmaridizc the earnest 
and thought-confounding violence of that 
pleasure : for I may with some experience 
speake of it ; and I have not found Venus 
to be so imperious aGoddesse as many, and 
more reformed than my selfe, witnesse her 
to be. I thinke it not a wonder, as doth the 
Qucenc of Navarre, in one of the tales of 
her Heptanieron (which, respecting the 
subject it treateth of, is a verie prettie 
booke), nor doe I deeme it a matter of 
extreame difficultie for a man to weare out 
a whole night, in all opportunitie and 
libertie, in companie of a faire mistresse, 
long time before sued-unto, and by him 
desired ; religiously keeping his word, if he 
have engaged himselfe, to be contented 
with simple kisses and plaine touching. I 
am of opinion that the example of the 
sport in hunting would more fit the same : 
wherein as there is lesse pleasure, so there 
is more distraction and surprising, whereby 
our reason being amaz^, looseth the 
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ieasure to prepare ber selfe against it : when their soules should be sent to heaven, which 
as after a long questing and beating for cannot be, having first by intolerable tor- 
some game, the beast doth suddainty start, tures agitated, and as it were brought them 
or rowse up before us, and haply in such a todispairei Asouldier, not long since, being 
place where we least expects the same, a prisoner, and perceiving nom a loft a 
That suddaine motion, and riding, and the tower, where he was kept, that store of 
earnestnesse of showting, jubeting and people flocked together on a greene, and 
hallowing, still ringing in our eares, would car^nters were basic at worke to erect a 
make it verie hard for those who love that skaflbld, supposing the same to be for him, 
kind of close or chamber-hunting, at that asone desperat, resolved to kill himselfe, and 
verie instant, to withdraw their thoughts searching up and downe for something to 
else-where. And poets make Diana vie- make himselfe away, found nothing but an 
toriously to triumph both over the firebrand old rustic cart-naile, which fortune presented 
and arrowes of Cupid. him with ; he tooke it, and therewithal!, 

g uvt non tnalarum quas amor curas Jiahet with all the strength he had, strooke and 
^eec inter oblivisciittr * i wounded himselfe twice m the throat, but 


While this is doing, who doth not forget 
The wicked cares wherewith Love’s heart doth 
fret? 

But to returne to my former discourse, I 
have a verie feeling and tender compassion 
of other mens afflictions, and should more 
easily weep for companie sake, if possible 
for any occasion whatsoever I could shed 
teares. There is nothing sooner moveth 
teares in me than to see others wcepe, not 
onely fainedly, but howsoever, whether 
truly or forcedly. I do not greatly waile for 
the dead, but rather envio them. * Yet doe I 
much waile and moane the dying. The 
canibalcs and savage people do not so much 
offend me with rofisting and eating of dead 
bodies, as those which torment and per- 
secute the living. Let any man be executed 
by law, how deservedly soever, I cannot 
endure to behold the execution with an un- 
relenting eye. Some one going about to 
witnesse the clemencie of lulius Ccesar ; 

“ He was," saith he, “tractable and milde 
in matters of revenge. Having compelled 
the pirates to yeeld themselves unto him, 
who had before taken him prisoner and put 
him to ransome, forasmuch as he had 
threatned to have them all crucified, he 
condemned them to that kind of death, but 
it was after he had caused them to be stran- 
gled. Pliilemon his secretarie, who would 
have poysoned him, had no sharper punish- 
ment of him than an ordinarie death. 
Without mentioning the Latin Author, who 
for a testimonie of clemencie dareth to 
alleage the onely killing of those by whom 
a man hath been offended, it may easily be 
guessed that he is tainted with vile and 
horrible examples of crueltie, such as Ro- 
mane Tyrants brought into fashion. As for 
me, even in matters of justice, whatsoever 
is beyond a simple death, I deeme it to be 
meere crueltie : and especially amongst us, | 
who ought to have a regardfull respect that I 

I HoK. ii. 37. 


seeing it would not rid him of life, he then 
thrust it into his bellie up to the head, where 
he left it fast-sticking. Shortly after, one of 
his keepers coming in unto him, and yet 
living, finding him in that miserable plight, 
but weltring in his goare-blood and leadie 
to gaspe his last, told the Magistrates of it, 
which, to prevent time before he should die, 
hastned to pronounce sentence against him : 
which when he heard, and that he was onely 
condemned to have his head cut off, he 
seemed to take heart of grace againe, and 
to be sorie for what lie had done, and tooke 
some comfortable drinks, which before he 
had refused, greatly thanking the Judges for 
his unhoped gentle condemnation : And 
told them, that for feare of a more sharply- 
cruell, and intolerable death by law, he had 
resolved to prevent it by some violent man- 
ner of death, having by the preparations he 
had seen the carpenters make, and by 
gathering of people together, conceived .nii 
opinion that they would torture him with 
some horrible torment, and seemed to be 
delivered from death onely by the change of 
it. Were I worthie to give counsell, I 
would have these examples pf rigor, by 
which su{x;rior powers goe alK>ut to keep 
tlie common people in awe, to be onely 
exercised on the bodies of criminall male- 
factors : For, to see them deprived of Chris- 
tian buriall, to see them haled, disbowelled, 
parboyled, and quartered, might haply 
touch* the common sort ^ much as the 
paines they make the living to endure : 
howbeit in effect it be little or nothing, as 
saith God, Q/t/ corpus orciduut, et poster 
non huhent quod faciunt,'^ “ 7'hose that kill 
the bodie, but have afterwards no more to 
doe : " And Poets make the horror of this 
picture greatly to prevaile. yea, and above 
death, 

//en reliquiae senttassi KegiSj denudaiis ossihta. 
Per lerrattt sanie delibuias /aide divexarier.* 

> Luke xii. 4. ^Cvi^ Tusc Qu 1. j. 
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O that tfitt raltques of an halfe>burnt King, 
bones bared. 

On earth besmear’d with hlth, should be so 
fouly marred. 

It was my fortune to be at Rome upon a 
day that one Catena, a notorious high-way 
thcefe, was executed ; at his strangling no 
man of the companie seemed to be mooved 
to any ruth ; but when he came to be 
quartered, the Executioner ^ve no blow 
that was not accompanied with a piteous 
voyce and hartie exclamation, as if every 
man had had a feeling sympathie, or lent 
his senses to the poor mangled wretch. 
Such inhumane outrages and barbarous ex- 
cesses should be exercised against the rinde, 
and not practised against the quicke. In a 
case somewhat like unto this, did Artaxerxes 
asswage and mitigate the sharpnesse of the 
ancient lawes of Persia, appointing that the 
Lords which had trespassed in their estate, 
whereas they were wont to be whipped, they 
should be stripped naked, and their clothes 
whipped for them ; and where they were 
accustomed to have their haire pulled off, 
they should onely have their hat taken off. 
The iEgyptians, so devout and religious, 
thought they did sufficiently saiisfie divine 
Justice, in sacrificing painted and count<ir- 
feit hogges unto it : An over-hardy invention 
to go about with pictures and snadowes to 
appease God, a substance so esscntiall and 
divine. I live in an age wherein we abound 
with incredible examples of this vice, through 
the licentiousnesse of our civill and intestine 
warres : and read all ancient stories, be they 
never so tragicall, you shall find none to 
eqtiall those we daily see practised. But 
that hath nothing made me acquainted with 
it. I could hardly be perswaded before I 
had seene it, that the world could have 
afforded so marble-hearted and savage- 
minded men, that for the onely pleasure of 
murther would commit it ; then cut, mangle, 
and hacke other members in pieces ; to 
rouze and sharpen their wits, to invent un- 
used tortpres and unheard-of torments : to 
devise nepttand r iknovvne deaths, and that 
in cold bldod, without any former enmitie or 
quarrdl,.or without any gaine or profit ; and 
onely to this end, that they may enjoy the 
pleasing spectacle of the languishing ges- 
tures, pitifull motions, horror-moving yell- 
ings, deep fetcht groanes, and lamentable 
voyces of a dying and drooping man. For 
that is J^e extremest point whercunto the 
crueltie of man may attainc. £// homo 
homfftemt trains,' non timens^ tantum 
sfectaturus occidat : ‘ “ That one man should 
Kill another, neither being angrie nor afeard, 

1 Sen. CUm. 1. ii. c. 4. 


but onely to looke on.*' As fbr me, 1 could 
never so much as endure, without remorse 
or griefe, to see a poore, silUe, and ihnoeent 
beast pursued and killed, which is harmlesse 
and void of defence, and of whom we receive 
no offence at all. And as it commcnly 
hapneth, that when the Stag begins to hn 
embost, and finds his strength to faile him, 
having no other remedie lefthim, doth yeeld 
and bequeath himselfe unto us that pursue 
him, with teares suing to us for mercie : 

" " qnesiHque cruentus 

Atque imploranti shnilis : t 

With blood from throat, and teares from eyes, 

It seemes that he for pittie cryes t 
was ever a grievous spectacle unto me. I 
seldom take any beast alive but I give him 
his libertie. Pythagoras was wont to buy 
fishes of fishers, and birds of fowlers to set 
them free againe. 

pritndque a cade ferarum 

Incaluisse puto macnlatum sanguine ferrum. 

And first our blades in blood cinbrude 
deenie 

With slaughter of poore beasts did recking 
stceme. 

Such as by nature shew themselves 
bloodie-minded towards harmlesssc beasts, 
witnesse a naturall propension unto cruel- 
tie. After the ancient Romanes h.ad once 
enured themselves without horror to l)ehold 
the slaughter of wild beasts in their shewes, 
they came to the murther of men and 
Gladiators. Nature (I fear me) hath of hei 
owne selfe added unto man a certaine in- 
stinct to inbumanitie. No man taketh de- 
light to see wild beasts sport and wantonly 
to make much one of another : Yet all arc 
plcasetl to see them tugge, mangle, and 
fiiterteare one another. And lest anybodie 
should jeast at this sympathie, which I have 
with them, Divinitie itselfe willeth us to 
shew tliem some favour : And considering 
that one selfe-same master (I mean that in- 
, comprehensible worlds-framer) hath placed 
I all creatures in this his wondrous palace for 
I his service, and that they, as well as we, are 
' of his household : I say it hath some reason 
to injoy ne us to shew some respect and 
affection towards them. Pythagoras bor- 
rowed Metempsychosis of the .Egyptians, 
but since it hath been received of divers 
Nations, and especially of our Druides : 
Morie carent animee^ sempirque priare relictd 
Sede, funds domibm vivtmi^ kmitdntqite receptee? 

Our deathdesse soules, their former seats rc- 
fraifted. 

In harbors new live and lodge entertained* 

1 VlKfi. 1. vU. 521 . 

* Ovji). Metam, 1. XV. loO. 
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The Religidh of our ancient Gaules i^* 
ferred, that soules being etemall, ceased not 
to remove and change place from one bodie I 
to another : to which fantasia was also 
entermixed some consideration of divine! 
justice. For, according to the soules be- j 
haviorst during the time she had been with 
Alexander, they sayd that God appointed 
it another bodie to dwell in, either more or 
lesse painfull, and sutable to her condition. 

- tHt4ia ^evarum 

Cogit vincla pait\ trucuUntos ingerii ursis^ 
Profdonisque lupis^/allaces vuipibus addit. 
Atque ubt per varios anttos per tniUe Jiqurat 
Egitt Utheo purgaios Jiuniine tandem 
Pursue etd humanee revocatprimordia formtBy j 
Dumbe bands of beasts he makes men’s soules 
endure, > 

Blood-thirstie soules he doth to Beares enure, 
Craftie to Foxes, to Woolves bent to rapes ; 

Thus when for many yeares, through many 

shapes, j 

He hath them driv’n in Lethe lake at last, j 

Them purg’d he turns to mans forme whence j 
they past. 

If the soule had been valiant, they placed j 
in in the bodie of a Lion ; if voluptuous, in 
a Swine ; if faint-harted, in a Stagge or a 
Hare ; if malicious, in a Foxe ; and so of the | 
re^t, untill that being purified by this punish- ' 
ment, it re-assumed and tooke the bodie of 
some other man againc. 

Ipse ems nam me mini, Troiani tempore belli 
Pantnoides Euphofbus eramP \ 

When Troy was won, I, as I call to mind, 
Euphorbus was, and Panthns sonne by kind. 

As touching that alliance betweene us 
and beasts, I make no great acconipt of it, 
nor do I greatly admit it, neither of that 
which divers Nations, and namely of the 
most ancient and noble, who have not onely 
received beasts into their societie and com- 
panie, but allowed them a place farre above 
themselves ; sometimes deeming them to be 
familiars and favored of their Gods, and 
holding them in a certaine aw full respect 
and reverence more than humane, and others I 
acknowledging no other God nor no other \ 
Divinity than they. Belluee d barbaris prop- j 
ter beneficium consecrates ; * " Beasts by the 
Barbarians were made sacred for some 
benefit.” 


• JItic pisceiHjluminis, iUic 
Oppida iota canertt veneraniurA 

A fish here whole Townes reverence most, 

A dog they honour in that coast. 

And the very same interpretation that 
Plutarke giveth unto this error, which is 
very well taken, is also honourable for them. 
For, he saith, that (for example sake) it was 
neither the Cat nor the Oxe that the iEgyp- 
tians adored, but that in those beasts they 
worshipped some image of divine faculties. 
In this patience and utility, and in that 
vivacity, or as our neighbours the Burgund- 
ians with all Germany the impatience to 
see themselves shut up : Whereby they le- 
presented the liberty which they loved and 
adored beyond all other divine faculty, and 
so of others. But when amongst the most 
moderate opinions I meet with some dis- 
courses that goe about and labour to shew 
the neere resemblance betweene us and 
beasts, .and w'hat share they have in our 
greatest Privileges, and with how much 
likely- hood they are compared unto us, 
truly I abate much of our presumption, and 
i am easily removed from that imaginary 
soveraigntie that some give and ascribe 
unto us above all other creatures. If all 
I that were to be contradicted, yet is there a 
I kinde of respect and a gcnerall duty of 
humanity wliich tieth us not only unto brute 
beasts that have life and sense, but even 
j unto trees and plan^. Unto men we owe 
justice, and to all other creatures that are 
capable of it, grace and benignity. There 
is a kinde of enterchangeable commerce 
and mutual bond betweene them and us. 
I am not ashamed nor afraid to declare the 
teiulcrnesse of my childish Nature which 
is such that I cannot well reject my Dog if 
he chance (although out o f season) to fawn c 
upone me, or beg of me to play with him. 
I'hc Turkes have almes and certaine hospi- 
tals appointed for brute beasts. The Romans 
have a publike care to breed and nourish 
Geese, by whose vigilancy their capital had 
bcene saved. The Athenians did preci.sely 
ordaine that all manner of Mules which had 
served or beenc imploied about the building 
of thcir temple called Hecatompedon, should 
be free and suffered to feed wheresoever they 


- crocodi/on a/forat 

Pars heec, iUa pavei satnram serpentibns Ibin, 
EjSHgies saert hie 7 niet aurea Corcopitheci.* 
This Country doth the Crocodile adore. 

That feares the Storke glutted with Serpents 
gore. 

The sacred Babion here, 

In gold shape doth appeare. 

1 Clauu. in Ruff, 1 . ii. 482. 

* Ovid, Metam* I. xv. 160. 

• Cic. Nat, Dear, 1 . i. c. 36. * Juve.s. Sat. xv. «. 


pleased, without any let or impeachment. 
The Agrigen tines had an ordinary custome 
seriously and solemnly to bury all such 
beasts as they had held deare ; as horses of 
rare worth and merit, speciall dogs, choice 
or profitable birds, or such as had but 
served to make ♦heir children sport. And 
the sumptuous magnificence which in all 
other things was ordinary and peculiar unto 

1 JfVEN, Sat. XV. 7» 
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them, appeared also almost notably in the 
stately sumptuousnesse and costly number 
of monuments erected to that end, which 
many ages after have endured and been 
maintained in pride and state. The 
tians were wont to bury their Wolves, their 
Dogs, their Cats, their Beares, and Croco- 
diles in holy places, embalming their car- 
casses, and at their deaths to weare mourn- 
ing weeds for them. Cymon caused a 
stately honourable tombe to be erected for 
the Mares, wherewith he had three times 
gained the prize at running in the Olimpikc 
games. Ancient Xantippus caused his Dog 
to be enterred upon a hill by the sea shore, 
which ever since hath beene named by him. 
And Plutarch (as himselfe saith) made it 
a mat ter of conscience, in hope of a small 
gaine to sell or send an Oxe to the shambles 
that had served him a long time. 


CHAPTER XII. 

An Afologie of Raymond Sehond. 

K nowledge is without all contra- 
diction a most profitable and chiefe 
ornament. Those who despise it 
declare evidently their sottishnesse : Yet 
doe not I value it at so e.xcessive a rate as 
some have done ; namely, Herillus the Phi- 
losopher, who grounded his chiefe felicitie 
upon it, and held that it lay in her power to 
make us content and wise : which 1 cannot 
beleeve, nor that which others have said, 
that Knowledge is the mother of all vertue, 
and that all vice proceedeth of ignorance. 
Which if it be it is subject to a large inter- 
pretation. 'My house hath long since ever 
stood open to men of understanding, and is 
very well knowne to many of them : for my 
father, who commanded the same fifty yeeres 
and upward, set on fire by that new kinde 
of earnestnesse wherewith King Francis the 
first imbraced letters, and raised them unto 
credit, did with great diligence and much 
cost endevour to purchase the acquaintance 
of learned men ;* receiving and entertaining 
them as holy persons, and who had some 
particular inspiration of divine wisdome ; 
collecting their sentences and discourses as 
if they had beene Oracles; and with so 
much more reverence and religious regard 
by how much lesse authority hee had to 
ludge of them : for hee had no knowledge 
^ Letters no more than his predecessors 
before him. As for mee I love them 


indeed, but yet I worship them not. 
Amongst others, Peter Bunei (a man in his 
time by reason of his learning of high 
esteeme) having sojourned a few daies at 
Montaigne with my father and others of his 
coat being ready to depart thence, presented 
I him with a booke entituled Tkeologia natu- 
ralis \ sive liber creaturarum magistri 
\ Raimondi de Sebonde. And for so much 
; as the Italian and Spanish tongues were 
! very familiar unto him, and that the book 
! was w'ritten m a kinde of latinized Spanish, 

I whereof divers words had Latine terniina- 
! tions ; he hoped that with little aid he might 
reape no small profit by it, jyid commended 
I the same very much unto him, as a booke 
; most profitable, and fitting the dayes in 
' which he gave it him. It was even at what 
time the new fangles of Lutlier began to 
I creepe in favour, and in many places to 
shake the foundation of our ancient beleefe. 

I Wherein he seemed to be well advised, as 
he who by discourse of re.ison fore-saw that 
this budding disease would easily tume to 
an execrable Atheisme : For the vulgar 
wanting the faculty to judge of things by 
themselves, sulfering it selfe to be carried 
auay by fortune and led on by outward 
apjMirances, if once it be possessed with the 
boldnc.s.se to despise and malapertnesse to 
impugne the opinions which tofore it held 
in awfull reverence (as are those wherein 
consibteth their salvation) and that some 
! articles of their religion be made doubtfull 
1 and questionable, they will soon and easily 
I admit an equal uncertainty in all other 
I parts of their beleefe, as they that had no 
j other grounded authoritie or foundation but 
such as are now shaken and weakned, and 
immediately reject (as a tyrannical yoke) all 
impressions they had informer times received 
by the authoritie of Lawes, or reverence of 
ancient custome. 

Nam cupidv coficulcatnrnimis anti metntumA 
That which we fear’d before too much. 

We gladly scornc when tis not such. 

Undertaking thenceforward to allow of 
nothing, except they have first given their 
voice and particular consent to the same. 
My father, a few daies before his death, 
lighting by chance upon this booke, which 
before he had neglected, amongst other 
writings commanded mee to translate the 
same into French. It is easie to translate 
such Authors, where nothing but the matter 
is to be represented ; but hard and dangerous 
to undertake such as have added much to 
the grace and elegancy of the language, 

I Lucr. 1. V* iijp. 
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namely to reauce them into a weaker and 
poorer tongue. It was a strange taske and 
new occupation for me: bat by fortune 
being then at leisure and unable to gainsay 
the commandement of the best father that 
ever was, 1 came ere long (as well as I 
could^ to an end of it : wherein he tooke 
singular delight, and commanded the same to 
be printed, which accordingly was after his 
decease performed. 1 found the conceits 
of the author to be excellent, the contexture 
of his worke well followed, and his project 
full of pietie. Now forasmuch as divers 
ammuse themselves to reade it, and espe- 
cially Ladies, tpwhom weowne most service, 
it hath often beenc my hap to help them, 
when they were reading it, to discharge the 
tx)oke of two principall objections, which 
are brought against the same. His drift is 
bold, and his scope adventurous ; for he 
undertaketh by humane and naturail reasons, 
to establish and verifie all the articles of 
Christian religion against Atheists. Where- 
in (to say truth) 1 find him so resolute and 
so happy, as I deem it a thing impossible 
to doe better in that argument, and thinke 
that none equalleth him. Which booke 
seeming to me both over-rich and exquisite, 
being written by an author whose name is 
so tittle knowne,and of whom all we know 
is, that he was a Spaniard, who about two 
hundred yeeres since professed Physicke in 
Tholouse : 1 demanded once of Adrianus 
Turnebus (a man who knew all things) what 
such a booke might be ; who answered, that 
he deemed the same to be some Quintessence 
extracted from out Saint Hiomas Aquinas : 
For, in good truth, onely such a spirit fraught 
with so inhnite erudition, and so lull of 
admirable subtilitie, was capable of such 
and .so rare imaginations. So it is, that 
whosoever be the author or deviser of it 
(the title whereof ought not without further 
reason to be taken from Sebond) he was a 
very sufficient-worthie man, and endowed 
witfi sundry other excellent qualities. The 
first thing he is reproved for in his Booke 
is, that Christians wrong themselve much, in 
that they ground their j^leefe upon humane 
reasons, which is conceived but by faith and 
by a particular inspiration of God. Which 
objection seemeth to containe some zeale of 
pietie ; by reason whereof we ought, with so 
much mote mildnes and regard, endevour 
to satisfie them that propo.se it. It were a 
charge more befitting a man conversant, 
and salable to one acquainted with the 
holy Scriptures, than me, who am altogether 
Ignorant in them. Neverthelesse I thinke, 
that eyen as to a matter so divine and high, 
and SO much exceeding al humane under- 
standiog:* ^ ts verity, wherwith it hath \ 


pleased the goodnesse of God to enlighten 
us, it is most reqqisit that he affoord and 
lend us his helpe ; And that, with an extra- 
ordinary and privileged favour, that so we 
may the better conceive and entertoine the 
same : For, I suppose that meanes meerely 
humane can no way be capable of it ; which 
if they were, so many rare and excellent 
mindes, and so plenteously stored with 
naturail faculties, as, have beene in times 
past, would never by their discourse have 
mist the attayning of this knowledge. It is 
faith onely which lively and assuredly em- 
braceth the high mysteries of our Religion. 
And no man can doubt but that it is a most 
excellent and commendable enterprise, pro- 
perly to accommodate and fit to the service 
of our faith, the natural helpes and humane 
implements which God hath bestowed upon 
us. And no question is to be made but that 
i it is the most honourable employment we 
can put them unto ; and that there is no 
occupation or intent more worthy a good 
Christian, than by all meanes, studies, and 
imaginations, carefully to endevour how to 
embellish, amplifie, and extend the truth of 
his beleefe and religion. It is not enough 
for us to serve God in spirit and soule ; we 
owe him besides, and wee yeeld unto him, a 
corporall worshipping ; we applie our limbs, 
our motions, and all extemall things, to 
honour him. The like ought to be done, 

I and we should accompany our faith with all 
I the rejison we possesse : Yet alwayes with 
I this proviso, that we thinke it doth not 
j depend of us, and that all our strength and 
I arguments can never attaine to so super- 
natural! and divine a knowledge ; Except 
it seize upon us, and as it were enter into us 
by an extraordinarie infusion : And unlesse 
it also enter into us, not onely by discourse, 
but also by humane meanes, she is not in 
her dignitie nor in her glorie. And verily 
I feare therfore, that except this way, we 
should not enjoy it. Had we fast-hold on 
God, by the interposition of a lively iaith ; 
had we hold-fast on God by himselfe, and 
not by us ; had we a divine foundation ; then 
should not humane and worldly occasions 
have the power so to sjmke and totter us, 
as they have. Our bold would not then yeeld 
to so weaken batterie ; The love of noveltie ; 
the constraint of Princes ; the good successe 
of one partie ; the rash and casuall changing 
of our opinions, should not then have the 
power to shake and alter our beleefe. We 
should not suffer the same to be troubled at 
the wil and pleasure of a new argument, 
and at the petswasion, no, not of all the 
rhetorike that ever was : we should with- 
stand these boistrous billowes with an 
indexible and unmovieable constancie : 
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Iilui»Jfuetus ut vasia refUndit 

Bt varifis cinumiafranUt dmtpai nndast 

Ai hu^e rdqks doe regorge th’ invective weves, 
And dissipate the billowes brawling braves. 
Which these gainst those still bellow out, 

Those being big and standing stout. 

If this raie of Divinltie did in any sort 
touch us, it would everie where appeare : 
Not only our words, but our actions, would 
beare some shew and lustre of it. Whatso- 
ever should proceed from us, might be seene 
inlightned with this noble and matchlesse 
brightnes. We should blush for shame, that 
in humane sects there was never any so 
factious, what difhcultie or strangnesse so- 
ever his doctrine maintained, but would in 
some sort conforme his behaviors and square 
his life unto it : Whereas so divine and 
heavenly an institution never markes Chris- 
tians but by the tongue. And will you see 
whether itte so ? Compare but our manners 
unto a Turke, or a Pagan, and we must 
needs yeeld unto them ; Whereas in respect 
of our religious superioritie, we ought by 
much, yea by an incomparable distance, out- 
shine them in excellencie : And well might 
a man say, Are they so just, so charitable, 
and so good ? llien must tliey be Christians. 
All other outward shewes and e.xterior 
apparences are common to all religions : 
As hope, affiance, events, certmionies, peni- 
tence, and martyrdome. The peculiar badge 
of our truth should be vertue ; As it is the 
heavenliest and most difficult marke, and 
worthiest production of Verity it selfe. And 
therefore was our good Saint Lewis in the 
right, when that Tartarian King, who wiis 
become a Christian, intended to come to 
Lyons, to kisse the Popes feet, and there to 
view the sanctitie he hoped to find in our 
lives and manners, instantly to divert him 
from it, fearing lest our dissolute manners , 
and licentious kind of Ufa might scandalize 
him, and so alter his opinion forc-conceived I 
of so sacred a religion. Howbeit the con- 
trary ha|»pened to another, who for the same 
effect being come to Rome, and there view- 
ing tbe disolutenesse of the Prelates and 
people of those dayes, was so much the 
mote oonfirmed in our religion ; considering | 
with ^tnselfe what force and divinity it 
must <ia consequence have, since it was able, 
amidsfao many corruptions ahd so viciously- 
poluted hands, to maintaine her dignitie 
and splendor. Had wee but one onely 
gtaine of faith, wee should then be able to 
mmove mountaines from out their place, 
^ith the Holy Writ. Our actions being 
guided and accompanied with Divinltie, 

1 ViRC. jEn. 1 . vii. 587. 


should not then be roeerely humane, but 
even as our beliefe, contoine some wonder- 
causing thing. Brevis est insHtutio vita 
honestce beataquct sicredas: ‘*The institu-' 
tion of an honest and blessed life is but short, 
if a man beleeve. ’* Some make the world be- 
leeve that they beleeve things they never 
doe. Others (and they are the greater 
number) perswade themselves they doe so, 
as unable to conceive what it is to beleeve. 
We thinke it strange if in warres, which at 
this time doe so oppresse our state, we see 
the events to float so strangely, and with so 
common and ordinarie a manner to change 
and alter : The reason is, we adde nothing 
unto it but our owne. Justice, which is on 
the one side, is used but for a cloake and 
ornament ; she is indeed alleadged, but not 
received, nor harboured, nor wedded. She 
is as in the mouth of a Lawyer, and not as 
she ought in the heart and affection of the 
partie. God oweth his extraordtnarie assist- 
ance unto faith and religion, and not to our 
passions. Men are but directors unto it and 
use religion for a shew : It ought to be 
cleane contrarie. Doc but marke if we doe 
not h.andle it as it were a peece of waxe, 
from out so right and so firme a rule, to draw 
so many contrary shajxis. When was this 
I better secne than nou-adaics in Prance? 
Those which have taketi it on the left, and 
those who have taken it on the right hand : 
Such as speake the false, and such who 
speake the truth of it, do so alike employ 
and fit the same to their violent and am- 
bitious enterprises, proceede unto it with so 
conformable a proceeding in riotousnesse and 
injustice, they make the diversitie they pre- 
tend in their "opinions doubtfiill, and hard to 
be beleevcd, in a thing from which depends 
the conduct and law of our life. Can a 
man see from one same Schoole and Dis- 
cipline, more united and like customes and 
fashions to proceed ? View but the horrible 
impudcncie wherewith we tosse divine 
reasons to and fro, and how irreligiously 
wee have both rejected and taken them 
againe, according as fortune hath in these 
publike stormes transported us from place to 
place. This solemne proposition : Whether 
It be lawfull for a subject, for the defence of 
religion, to rebell and take armes against his 
Prince : Call but to minde in what mouthes 
but a twelve-moneth A^oe the affirmative of 
the same w'as the chiefe pillar of the one 
part ; the negative was the maine-underprop 
of the other : And listen now from whence 
commeth the voyce and (instruction of one 
and other : and whether armes clatter and 
clang less for this than for that cause. And 
we burne those men which say that truth must 
be made to abide the yoke of our need : And 
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how much worse doth France than speak { 
it Let us confesse the truth: he thati 
from out this lawful armie should cull out 
first those who follow it for meere zeale of a 
religious afiection than such as onljr regard 
the defence and protection of their coun- 
tries lawes or service of their Prince ; 
whether hee could ever erect a compleat 
company of armed men. How comes it to 
passe that so few are found who have still 
held one same wil and progresse in our pub- 
like revolutions, and that we see them now 
and then but faintly, and sometimes as fast 
as they can headlong to runne into the 
action? And the same men, now by their 
violence and rashnesse, and now through 
their slownes, demissnes, and heavines to 
spoile, and as it were overthrow our affaires, 
but that they are thrust into them by casual 
motives, and particular consideration, ac- 
cording to the diversities wherewith they are 
moved ? I plainly perceive we lend nothing 
unto devotion but the offices that flatter our 
passions. There is no hostilitie so excellent 
as that which is absolutely Christian. Our 
zeale worketh wonders, whenever it second- 
eth our inclinations towards hatred, crueltie, 
ambition, avarice, detraction, or rebellion. 
Towards goodnes, benignitie, or temperance 
it goeth but slowly, and against the haire, 
except miraculously, some rare complexion 
leade him unto it, it neither runnes norflieth 
to it. Our religion was ordained to root out 
vices, but it shrowdeth, fostreth, and pro- 
voketh them. As commonly we say, " We 
must not make a foole of God." Did we 
believe in him, I say not through faith, but 
with a simple beleefe ; yea ( I speak it to 
our confusion) did we but beleeve and know 
him, as wee doe another stone, or as one of 
our companions ; we should then love him 
above all other things, by reason of the 
infinite goodnes and unspeakable beauty 
that is and shines in him : Had he but the 
same place in our affections that riches, 
pleasures, glory, and our friends have : The 
best of us doth not so much feare to \yrong 
him as he doth to injure his neighbour, his 
kinsman, or bis master. Is there so simple 
a minde who, on the one side having before 
him the object of one of our vicious pleasures, 
and on the other to his full view perfect 
knowledge and assured perswasion, the 
state of an immortallglorie, that would enter 
into Contention of one for the other ? And 
so we often refuse it through meere con- 
temt!>t : for what drawes us to blaspheming, 
unlesse it be at all adventures, the desire it 
selfe of the offence? The Philosopher 
Antisthenes, when he was initiated in the 
mysteries of Orpheus the priest, saying, 
unto him that such as vowed themselves to j 


that religion should alter death receive 
eternall and perfect felicities, repUed, ** If 
thou beleeve it, why dost thou not die thy 
selfe?'* Diogenes more roughly (as his 
manner was) and funber from our purpose, 
answered the priest who perswaded him to 
be one of his order, that so he might come 
unto and attaine the happiitesse of the other 
world : ** Wilt thou have me beleeve that 
those famous men.Agesilausand Epaminon- 
das, shall be miserable, and that thou, who 
art but an asse, and doth nothing of any 
worth, shalt be happy, because thou art a 
Priest?" Did we but receive these large 
promises of everlasting blessednesse with 
like authoritie as we do a philosophical! dis- 
course, we should not then have death in 
that horror as we have : 

jam se moriens dissoivi conquerereUtr^ 

Sed magis ire joras, vesiemque reliftquere ui 
niiguis 

Gaiuteretypralongn senex aui eomua eervus.^ 

He would not now complaine to be dissolved 
dying. 

But rather more rejoice, that now he is forth- 
flying, 

Or as u Snake his coat out-worne, 

Or as old Harts, doth cast his home. 

I will be dissolved, should we say, and be with 
Jesus Christ. The forcible power of Platoes 
discourse of the immortality of the soulc 
provoked divers of his Schollers unto death, 
that so they might more speedily enjoy the 
hopes he told them of. All which is a most 
evident token that we receive our religion 
but according to our fashion and by our 
I owne hands, and no otherwise than oth(.‘r 
religions are received. We are placed in 
the counlrie wliere it was in use ; where we 
regard her antiquity, or the author!^ of 
those who have maintained her ; whete we 
feare the menaces wherewith she threatneth 
all misbeleevers, or follow her promiftes* The 
considerations ought to be applied and em- 
ployed to our beleefe, but as subsidiaries : 
they be human bonds. Anothe^ country, 
other testimonies, equall promises, alike 
menaces, might semblaby imprint a cleane 
contrary religion in us ; we are Christians by 
the same title as we are either Perigordins 
or Germans. And as Plato saith : “There 
are few so confirmed in Atheisme but some 
great danger will bring unto the knowledge 
of God’s divine power." The part doth not 
touch or conceme a good Christian : It is 
for mortall and worldly religions to be re- 
ceived by a humane convoy. What faith 
is that like to be which cowardice of heart 
doth plant and weaknesse establish in us ? 
A goodly faith, that beleeves that which it 

I Lucrbt.I. iti. 630. 
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bdeeveth onely because it wanteth the court- 
age not to beleeve the same. A vicious pas- 
sion, as that of inconstancie and astonish- 
ment is, can it possibly ground any regu- 
lar production in our mindes or soules? 
They establish, saith he, by the reason of 
their judgement, that whatsoever is reported 
of hell, or of after-comming paines, is but a 
fiction : but the occasions to make triall of 
it, offering itselfe at what time age or sick- 
nesse doth summon them to death, the 
errour of the same, through tiie horrour of 
their future condition, doth then replenish 
them with another kind of beleefe. And 
because such impressions make mens hearts 
fearfull, hee by his hiwes inhibiteth all in- j 
struction of such threats and the perswasion ' 
that any cvill may come unto man from 
the Gods, except for his greater good, and 
for a medicinable effect, whensoever he falleth 
into it. They report of Bion, that being in- 
fected with the Atheismes of Theodorus, he 
had for a long time made but a mockerie of j 
religious men ; but when death did once 
seize upon him he yeelded unto the extre- 
mest superstitions : As if the Gods would 
either be removed or come again, according 
to Bions businesse. Plato and these 
examples conclude that we are brought to 
beleeve in God either by reason or by com- 
pulsion. Atheisme being a proposition as 
unnaturall and monstrous as it is hard and 
uneasie to be established in any mans minde, 
how insolent and unruly soever he may be : 
many have beene scene to have conceived 
either through vanitie or hercenesse, strange 
and seld-knowne opinions, as if they would 
become reformers of the world by affecting a 
profession only in countenance : who Uumgh | 
they be sufficiently foolish, yet are they not , 
powerfull enough to ground or settle it in 1 
their consciences. Yet will not such leave I 
to lift up their joyned hands to heaven, give i 
them but a stoccado on their breast : and i 
when fear shall have supprest, or sicknesse 
vanquished this licentious fervour of a 
wavering minde, then will they suffer them- ; 
selves gently to be reclaimed, and discreetly | 
to be perswaded to give credit unto true 
belicfc and publike examples. A decree 
seriously digested is one thing, and these 
shallow and superficial! impressions another, 
which bred by the dissolutcncsse of a loose 
spirit, doe rashly and uncertainely float up 
and downe the fantasie of a man. Oh men, 
niost braine-sicke and miserable, that en- 
deavour to be worse than they can I The 
errour of Paganisme and the ignorance of 
our sacred truth, was the cause of this great 
soules-fall: but onely great in worldly 
gfeatne^ ; also in this next abuse, whicli is, 
that children and old men are found to be 


more susceptible or capable of religion, as if 
it were bred and had her credit from our 
imbecillitie. llie bond which should binde 
our judgement, tie our will, enforce and 
joyne our soules to our Creator, should be 
a bond taking his doubling and forces, not 
from our considerations, reasons, and pas- 
sions, but from a divine and supernatural! 
compulsion, having but one forme, one 
countenance, and one grace ; which is the 
authoritie and grace of God. 

Now our heart being ruled and our soule 
commanded by faith, reason willeth that she 
drawes all our other parts to the .service of her 
interit, according totheirpower and facultie. 
Nor is it likely but that this vast worlds-frame 
must beare the impression of some niarkcs, 

, therein imprinted by the hand of (his great 
I wondrous architect, and that even iii all 
things therein created there must be some 
image, somewhat resembling and having 
i coherencie witli the workeinan that wrought 
and framed them. He hath left imprinted in 
j these high and mistcrious works the charac- 
ters of his divinitie : and onely our imbe- 
i cilitic is the cause wee can not discover nor 
' read them. It is that which himselfe telleth 
us, that by his visible operations he doth 
manifest those that are invisible to us." 
Sebond hath much travelled about this 
worthie studie, and sheweth us, that there 
is no parcel I of this world that either belyeth 
or shameth his Maker, It were a mani* 
fest wronging of God's goodnesse if all this 
universe did not consent and sympathise 
with our beleefe. Heaven, earth, the ele- 
ments, our bodies, our soule, yea all things 
else, conspire and agree unto it : onely the 
meanes how to make use of them must be 
found out : They will instruct us sufficiently, 
be we but capable to learne and apt to 
understand. For this world is a most holy 
Teniple,into which man is brought thereto be- 
hold statues and images not wrought by mor- 
tall hand, but such as the secret thought of 
God hath made sensible, as the Sunne, the 
Starres, the Waters and the Earth, thereby 
to represent the intelligible unto us. “ 'I'hc 
invisible things of God," s.'rith St. Paul, 
*' doe evidently appeare by the creation of 
the world, judgeing of hiseternall Wisdome 
and Divinity by his workes. 

Atque adra faciem cceli non invidei orhi 
[ ipse Deus^ vulUtsque suos corpusque recliidit 
j Hewper voli>enda : seque ipsttm inculcat ct offert 
Ut bene cognosci possit^ doceatqtic videndo 
Qtialis eat^ doceatque suas attends re leges. ^ 

God to the world doth not heav’ns face envie, 

But by still moving it doth notifie 

His face and es-scnce, doth himselfe applic, 


J Maml. 1. iv. 840,, 
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That he may well be knowen, and teach by selfe. To an Atheist all writings make for 
»eeing, Athcisme. He with his owne venome in- 

How he goes, how we should marke his dc- fecteth the innocent matter. These have 
ertciag, preoccupation of judgment that 

Now our reason and humane discourse is maJkes their taste wallowish ai^^^telesso; 
a> the lumpish and barren matter, and the to conceive the reasons of Sebond. As 
grace of God is the form thereof. 'Tis tha^ for the rest, they thinke to have faire play 
which giveth both fashion and worth unto it. offered them if they have free liberty to 
Kven as the vertuous actions of Socrates combat our religion with meere worldly 
and Cato are but frivolous and unprofitable weapons ; which they durst not charge, did 
bccausethey had not their end, and regarded they behold her in her majesty, lull of 
iiot the love and obedience of the true authority and commandement. The mcanes 
creator of all tilings, and namely, because I use to suppresse this frensy, and which 
they were ignorant of the tnie knowledge of seemeth the fittest for my purpose, is to 
tiod ; So is it of our imaginations and dis- crush and trample this, humane pride and 
course ; they have a kind of body, but a fiorcenesse under foot, to make them feele 
shapolesse masse, without light or fashion, the emptiuesse, vacuitie, and no worth of 
unlf'sse faith and the grace of God be joyned man: and violently to pull out of their 
thereunto. Faith, giving as ii were a tine- bands the silly weapons of their reason ; to 
ture and lustre unto Sebonds arguments, make them stoope, and bite and snarlc at 
iniike them the more firmc and solid : They the ground, under the authority and reverence 
may well serve for a direction and guide to a of God’s* Majesty. Onely to her belbngeth 
yoimg learner, to lead and set him in the science and wisdome, it is she alone can, 
nght way of this knowledge. They in some judge of her selfe ; and from her w^steale 
iort fashion and make him capable of the whatsoever we repute, value, and count our- 
»race of God, by mcanes w'hercof our selves to be. 


jeliefe is afterwards achieved and made 
perfect. I know a man of authority, 
Drought up in letters, w'ho confessed unto 
ne that he was reclaimed from out the 
•rrours of mis-beleeving by the arguments 
Df Sebond. And if it happen they be dis- 


Ov yap €v<f)povt€tv 6 flf05 fieya a\Xov ^ itntrdv. 
Of Rrrater, better, wiser minde than h«, 

Crxl can abide no mortatl man should be. 

Let us suppress this over- weening, th«? first 
foumlatiorf of the tyrannic of the wicked 


poylcd of this ornament, and of the helpe spitit. Dem superbis reshtit : humilihus 
ind approbation of faith, and taken but irrJiam: “God resisteth the 

for meere humane fantazies yet to combat grace to the humble.” 

those that headlong are fallen into the piato suith “that intelligence is in all the 
dreadfull error and Ijornble darkenesse of Gods, but little or nothing at all in men.” 

irrehgion, even then shall they be found as Meanewliile it is a great comfort unto * 

firine and forcible as any otlier of that con- Christian man to see ourmortall implements 
dition that may be opposed against them, and fading tooles so fitly sorted to our holy 
bo that we shall stand upon terms to say ^nd divine faith ; that when they are em- 
unto our parties, . ployed to the mortal and fading subjects of 

Si fneliits quid habesytxccersetvel hnperiutn fer}^ ' nature, they are never more forcibly 

If you have any better, send for me, * joyntlie appropriated unto them. 

Or eUe that I bid you, contented be. Let us then see whether man hath any 

- , .. other stronger reasons in his power then 

Let them either abide the force of our Sebondes, and whether it lie in him. by 

proofes, or shew us some others, upon some argument or discourse, to come to any 
other subject, better compact and more full, certainty. For, St. Augustine, pleading 
I have m a manner unawares half engaged against these kind of men, because he would 
my selfe m the second objection, to which I upbraid them with their injustice, in that they 
had purposed to frame an answ er for Sebond. hold the parts of our beleefc to be false. 
Sumo say his arguments are weake and and that our reason fafieth in establishing 
simple to verifie what he would, .and under- them : and to shew that many things may 
take to front him easily. Such fellow’es be, and have beene, whereof our discourse 
must somewhat more roughly be handled, can never ground the nature and the 

causcs : he proposeth and setteth downe 
malicious than the first. Man doth willingly before them certaine knowen and un- 
advantage 'dOTbted experiments, wherein roan con- 
ot the opimons he bath fore-judged in him- fiiseth fo see nothing, which he doth as 


^ Hor. I. i. EpiU. V. 6. 


* Prov. ui. 14 ; James^iv. 6 ; x Pet. v. 5. 
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ail things else, with a curious and ingenious 
search. More must be done, and they must 
be taught, that to convince the weaknesse 
of their reason we need not go far to cull 
out rare examples. And that it is so de- 
fective and bllnde, as there is no facility 
so clear that is clear enough unto her : 
that easie and uneasie is all one to her ; that 
all subjects equally, and Nature in generall 
disavoweth her jurisdiction and interposi- 
tion. What preacheth truth unto us, when 
it biddeth us flie and shun worldly philo- 
sophy ; when it so often telleth us “that all 
our wisdome is but folly before <3od ; that 
of all vanities man is the greatest ; that 
man, who presumeth of his knowledge 
doth not yet know what knowledge is : and 
that man, who is nothing, if he but thinke 
to be something, seduceth and deceiveth 
hiniselfe? ” These sentences of the Holy 
Ghost do so lively and manifestly expresse 
what I would maintaine, as I should neede 
no other proofe against such as with all 
submission and obeysance would yeeld to his 
authority. But these will needs be whipt to 
their owme cost, and cannot abide their 
reason to be combatted, but by itselfe. 
Let us now but consider man alone without 
other help, armed but with his own weapons, 
and unprovided of the grace and know- 
ledge of God, which is all his honour, all 
his strength, and all the ground of his 
being. Let us see what hold-fast or free- 
hold he hath in this gorgeous and goodly 
equipage. Let him with the utmost power 
of his discourse make me understand upon 
what foundation he hath built those great 
advantages and ods he supposeth to have 
over other creatures. Who hath per- 
swaded him that this admirable moving of 
heavens vaults, that the eternal light of 
these lampes so fiercely rowling over his 
head, that the horror- moving and continuall 
motion of this infinite vaste ocean were 
established, and continue so many ages for 
his commoditie and service ? Is it possible 
to imagine '^anything so ridiculous as this 
miserable ai34 wretched creature, which is 
not so muclr^jpaster of himselfe, exposed 
and subject^j^lfences of all things, and 
yet dareth cSl himselfe Master and Em- 
perour of this Universe ? In whose p^wer it 
IS net to know the least part of it, much lesse 
® command the same. And tlie privilege, 
’vbich he so fondly challengeth to be the 
>nely absolute creature in this huge worlds 
^ame, perfectly able to know the absolute 
3ea,utie and several parts thereof, and that 
’c is only of, power to yeeld the great archi- 
ther^ due thanks for it, and to keepe 
J^unt both of the receipts and layings 
?ttt of the world. Who hath sealed him 


this patent ? Let him shew us his letters of 
privilege for so noble and so great a charge. 
Have they been granted onely in favour of 
the wise ? Then concerne they but a few. 
Are the foolish and wicked worthy of so 
extraordinary a favour, W'ho being the 
worst part of the world, should they be 
referred before the rest ? Shall we believe 
im : Quorum igitur causa quis dixerit 
cffectum esse mundum t Eorum scilicet 
animaniium qu<s ration t utuntur. Hi 
sunt dii et homines ^ quibus frofecto ?tihilest 
melius .• * “ For whose cause then shall a man 
say that the world was made? In sooth, 
for those creatures sake which have the use 
of reason ; those are Gods and men, than 
w'hom assuredly nothing is better.” We 
shall never sufficiently baffle the im pudency 
of this conjoyning. But silly wretch, what 
hath he in him worthy such an advantage ? 
To consider the incorniptible life of the 
celestiall bodies, their beauty, greatnesye, 
and agitation, continued with so just and 
regular a course. 

cum suspicimus magni ccelcsiia ntundi 
Tempia super ^ stellisque micantibus jEthera 
jixum^ 

Et venit in nuntem Lunat Solisque viaruntP 
When we of this great world the heavenly 
temples see 

Above us, and the skies with shinc-starres 
fixt to be. 

And mnrke in our discourse, 

Of Sunne and Moone the course. 

To consider the power of domination these 
botlics have not onely upon our lives and 
condition of our fortune. 

Facta etenim et vitas kominum suspendit ab 
astris? 

For on the stars he doth suspend 
Of men, the deeds, the lives, and end. 

But also over our dispositions and inclina- 
tions, our discourses and wils, which they 
rule, provoke, and move at the pleasure of 
their influences, as our reason finds and 
teacheth us. 

specula faque long/ 

Deprendit tacitis dominatitia legihus astra. 
Et totum alternA mundum raitone mo7>eri, 
Faiordmque vices ceriis discemere signisP 
\ By speculation it from far discerns. 

How stars by secret lawes do ^ide our sterns, 
And this whole world is moov d by entercour.se 
And by sure signes of fates to know the course. 

I Seeing that not a man alone, nor a king 
only, but monarchies and empires ; yea, 
and all the world below is moved at the 


I Cic. Nat. Dear. I. ii. 

* Lucr. 1 . V. 12x4. 

* Manil. Astron. I. iii. $8. 

* Mamil. AstroH, I. i. 6a 
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shaking of one of the least heavenly mo- 
tions. 

Qunnta^ue qttant parvifaeiant ditcrimina 
tHotia : 

Tantum esi hoc regnumquod regibta imperai 
ipsUy 

How little motions make, how different affec- 
tion ; 

So great this Kingdome is, that hath Kings 
in subjection. 

If our vertue, vices, sufficiency and know- 
ledge, and the sanrie discourse we make of 
the power of the starres, and the com- 
parison betwcene them and us, commeth as 
our reason judgeth by their meane and 
through their favour ; 

■ — furit alter a more ^ I 
tit potUutn trannre potest ct vertcre Troiaat^ * 
AUerius sars est scribendis legibus apta : 

Sect patrem nnti perimunt^ natosque pnrentes, 
Mutuaqur armati eoeunt in vulnera /ratres. 

Non nostrum hoc belltim est ; coguntur tanta 

ntoifete^ 

Inque suns ferri Paenas, lacerandaque tttetnbra : 
Hoc quoque fatale est sic ipsutn expendere 
jatuiH ; * 

One with love madded, his love to enjoy 
Can crosse the seas, and overtiirnc all Troy : 
Anothers lot is to set lawes severe. 

Loe sonnes kill fathers, fathers sonnes destroy, 
Brothers for mutuall wounds their armes doe 
bearcy 

Such war is not our owne, forc’t are we to it, 
Drawne to our owne paines, our owne limbs to 

teare : 

Fates so t’ observe t’is fatall, we must doe it ; 

If we hold that portion of reason, which 
w'e have from the distribution of heaven, 
how can she make \is equall unto it? How 
can she submit his essence and conditions i 
unto our knowledge ? Whatsoever we be- I 
hold in those high bodies doth affright us : : 
Qua: molitiot qua ferrameuta, qui vectes, I 
qua mac/iifia, qui ministri tanti operis 
fturuntf^ “ What workmanship ? What 
yron-braccs? What maine beames, what 
engines ? What masons and carpenters 
were to so great a worke ? *’ Why doe we 
then deprive them of soule, of life, and of 
discourse ? Have we discovered or knowen 
any unnioveable or insensible stupidity in 
them? We, who have no commerce but 
of obedience with them ? Shall we say w'e 
have scene the use of a reasonable soule in 
no other creature but in man? What? 
Have we scene anything comparable to 
the sunne ? Leaveth he to be, l^causc we 
have seene nothing semblable unto it ? And 
doth he leave his moving because his equall 
is nowhere to be found ? If that which 
we have not seene is not, our knowledge is 

1 Astrau, 1 . i. 57, iv. 93. # fb, 1 . iv. 178. 

*/A * Cic. Nut, Dear. 1. i. ' 


wonderful! abridged. Qua sunt tanta animi 
angUstiaf *‘What narrownesse of my 
heart is such?" Be they not dreames of 
humane vanity, to make a celestiall earth or 
world of the moone, as Anaxagoras did ? 
And therein to plant habitations, and as 
Plato and Plutarch doe. erect their colonies 
for our use. And to make of our knowne 
earth a bright shining planet ? Inter catera 
mortalitatis ittcomnufda, et hoc est caligo 
mentium : nec tantum necessitas errandi, sed 
errorum amor "Among other discommo- 
dities of our mortality this is one, there is 
darknesse in our minds, and in us not onely 
necessity of erring, but a love of errors," 
Corrup'iihile corpus aggravat ntiimant, H 
deprimit terrena inhabitatio sensum multa 
cogiiautem:* "Our corruptible body doth 
overlode our soule, and our dwelling on 
earth weighs downe our sense that is set to 
thinke of many matters.” Presumption is 
our naturall and originall infirmitie. Of 
all creatures man is the most miserable and 
fraile, and therewithal! the proudest and dis- 
dainfullest. Who perceiveth and seeth 
himselfe placed here, amidst the filth and 
mire of the world, fast tied and nailed to the 
worst, most sensdesse, and drooping part 
of the world, in the vilest corner of the 
house, and farthest from heavens coape, 
with tliose creatures that are the worst of 
the three conditions ; and yet dareth im- 
aginarily place himselfe above the circle of 
the moon, and reduce heaven under his 
feet. It is through the vanitie of the 
same imagination that he dare equall 
himself to God, that he ascribeth divine 
conditions unto himself, that he selectcth 
and separateth himselfe from out the 
ranke of other creatures ; to which his 
fellow-brethren and compeers he cuts out 
and shareth their parts, and allotteth them 
what portions of meanes or forces he thinkes 
good. How knoweth he by the vertue of 
his understanding the inward and secret 
motions of beasts? By what comparison 
from them to us doth he conclude the 
brutishnesse he ascribeth untothem ? When 
1 am playing with my cat, who knowes 
whether she have more sp^ in dallying 
with me than I have in gaming with her ? 
We entertaine one another with mutuall 
apish trickes. If I have my houre to begin 
or to refuse, so hath she hers. Plato in 
setting forth the golden age under Saturnc, 
amongst the clii^e advantages that man 
had then, reporteth the communication he 
had with beasts, of whom enquiring and 
taking instruction, he knew the qualities 
and differences of every one of tbcin : by and 

* Sfn. /ra. 1. 'll c. o. * Ib. BPist xcv. 
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from whom he got an absolute understand- 
ing and perfect wisedome, whereby he led a 1 
happier fife than we can doe. Can we have ! 
a tetter proofs to judge of mans impudency I 
touching beasts ? This notable author was j 
of opinion that in the greatest part of the ' 
corf^rall forme which nature hath bestowed 
on them, she hath only respected the use of 
the prognostications, which in his daies were 
thereby gathered. That defect which hin- 
dreth the communication betweene them 
and us, why may it not as well be in us as 
in them? It is a matter of divination to 
guesse in whom the fault is that we under- 
stand not one another. For we understand 
them no more than they us. By the same 
reason, may they as well esteeme us beasts 
as we them. It is no great marvell if we ‘ 
underetand them not : no more doe we the | 
Cornish, the Welch, or Irish. Yet havej 
some boasted that they understood them, [ 
as Apollonius Thyaneus, Melampus, j 
Tiresias, Thales, and others. And if it be j 
(as Cosmographers report) that there are 
nations who receive and admit adogge to be 
their king, it must necessarily follow that 
they give a certaine interpretation to his 
voice and moving. We must note the parity 
that is betweene us. We have some meane 
understanding of their senses, so have beasts 
of ours, about the same measure. They 
flatter and faune upon us, they threat and 
entreat us, so doe we them. Touching other 
matters, we manifestly perceive that there is 
a full and perfect communication amongst 
them, and that not only those of one same 
kinde understand one another, but even 
such as are of dilTcrent kindes. 

£i muia pecudes, et dfuique secla ferarum 
Dissifttilts fuerunt voces variasque cluere 
Cum Metus a-ut dolor est^ ant cum iam gaudia 
gliscuut^ ^ 

Whole hoard’s (though dumbe) of beasts, both 
wild and lame. 

Use divers voices, diflrent sounds to frame. 

As joy, or griefe, or feare, 

Up.springtng pas.sions beare. 

By one kinde of barking of a dogge, the 
horse knoweth he is angrie ; by another 
voice of his, he is nothing dismaid. Fven 
in beasts that have no voice at all, by the 
Teciprocall kindnesse which we see in them, 
we easily inferre there is some other meane 
of cntercommunication : their jestures treat, 
and their motions discourse, 

alia iougi ratione atque ipsa videtur 
“rotrultere ad issiunt^ pueros in/aniia iinguaP 
No otherwise, then for they cannot speake, 
Childm are drawne by signes their mindes 
tolareake. 

1 Luca* l. V. 1069. » Ih X040. 


And why not, as w'ell as our dumbe men 
dispute, argue, and tell histories by signes ? 

I have scene some so ready and so excellent 
in it, that (in good sooth) they wanted nothing 
to have their meaning perfectly understood. 
Doe we not daily see lovers, with the lookes 
and rowling of their eyes, plainly shew 
when they are angrie or pleased, and how 
they entreat and thanke one another, assigne 
meetings, and expresse any passion ? 

E*l sileniio ancor suole 

Haver prieghi e parole. 

Silence also hath a way, 

Words and prayers to convay. 

What doe we with our hands ? Doe we 
not sue and entreat, promise and performe, 
call men unto us and discharge them, 
bid them farewell and be gone, threaten, 
pray, beseech, deny, refuse, demand, 
admire, number, confesse, repent, feare, bee 
ashamed, doubt, instruct, command, incite, 
encourage, sweare, witnesse, accuse, con- 
demne, absolve, injurie, despise, defie, de- 
spight, flatter, applaud, blesse, humble, 
mocke, reconcile, recommend, exalt, shew 
gladnesse, rejoyce, complaine, waile, sorrow, 
discomfort, dispaire, cry out. forbid, declare 
silence and astonishment ; ami what not? 
with so great variation and amplifying as 
I if they would contend with the tongue. 

I And with our head doe we not invite and 
I call to us, discharge and send away, avow, 

; disavow, belie, welcome, honour, worship, 
j disdaine, demand, direct, rejoyce, aftirme, 

I deny, complaine, cherish, blandish, chide, 
i yeeld, submit, brag, boast, threaten, exhort, 
warrant, assure, and enquire? What doe 
we with our eye-lids ? and with our shoul- 
ders ? To conclude, there is no motion nor 
i jes^ure that doth not speake, and speakes in 
I ; language very easie, and without any 
; teaching to be understood : nay, which is 
more, it is a language common and publike 
to all : whereby it followeth (seeing the 
varietie and severall use it hath from others) 
that this must rather be deemed the proper 
and i^eciiliar speech of humane nature. I 
j omit that which necessitie in time of need 
i doth particularly instruct and suddenly 
I teach such as need it ; and the alphabets 
I upon fingers, and grammars by jestures ; 

. and the sciences which are onely exercised 
j and expressed by them : and the nations 
Plinie reperteth to have no other speeclu 
An Ambassador of the Citie of Abdera, 
after he had talked a long time unto Agis, 
King of Sparta, said thus unto him ; O 
King, what answer wilt thou that 1 beare 
backe unto our citizens ? “ “ Thus (answered 
he) that I have suffered thee to speake all 
thou w'ouldst, and as long as thou plcascxist, 
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without ever speaking one word/' Is not 
this a kinde of speaking silence, and easie 
to be understood } And as for other mat- 
ters ; what sufficiency is there in us that we 
must not acknowledge from the industry 
and labours of beasts? Can there be a 
more formall and better ordered policie, 
divided into so severall charges and offices, 
more constantly entertained, and better 
maintained, than that of Bees ? Shall we ' 
imagine their so orderly disposing of their 
actions, and managing of their vocations, 
liave so proportioned and formall a conduct 
without discourse, reason, and forecast? 

Nis quidam si^nis atque Juec cxcmpla sequuti, 
Jissf a^ibus partem divina $ncHtis, et /laustus 
/■Ethereos dixere\ 

Some by these sij^nes, by thc.se exainplc.s moved, 
Said that in Bees there is and may be proved 
Some taste of heavenly kinde, 

Part of celestiall minde. 

The Swallowes which , at the approach of 
spring-time, we see to pry, to search, and 
ferret all the corners of our liouses ; is it 
without judgement they seeke, or without 
discretion tliey chuse from out a thousand 
places, that which is fittest for them to build 
their nests and lodging? And in that prety 
cunning contexture and admirable framing 
of their houses, would birds rather fit them- 
selves with a round than a square figure, 
with an obtuse tliau a right angle, except 
they knew both the commodities and effects 
of them ? Would they (suppose you) first 
take water and then clay, unh.sse they 
guessed that the liardnes.se of tl,e one is 
softened by the moi.stnesse of the other? 
W'ould they floore their palace with mosse 
or downe, except tliey foresaw that the ten- 
der parts of their young ones shall thereby 
lie more soft and easie ? Would they shi Aid 
and shelter themselves from stormy weather, 
and build their cabbins towards the East, 
unlesse they knew the different conditions of 
winds, and considered that some are more 
healthfull and safe for them than some 
others? Why dotli the Spider spin her 
artificial! web thicke in one place and thin 
in another? And now useth one, and then 
another knot, except she had an imaginary 
kinde of deliberation, fore-thought, and 
conclusion? We perceive by the greater 
part of their workas what excellency beasts 
have over us, and how w'eake our art and 
short our cunning is, if we goe about to 
imitate them. We see, notwithstanding, 
even in our grosest workes, what faculties 
vre employ in them, and how our minde | 
employeth the uttermost of her/ skill and j 


I ViPQ. Gtor, 1, iv, 31^. 


forces in them : why should wee not thinke 
as much of them? Wherefore doe we 
attribute the workes which excell what- 
ever we can performe, either by nature or 
by art, unto a kinde of unknowne, naturall, 
and servile inclination ? Wherein unawares 
wee give them a great advantage over us, to 
infer that nature, led by a certaine loving 
kindnesse, leadeth and accompanieth them 
i (as it were by the hand) unto all the actions 
and commodities of their life ; and that she 
forsakeih and leaveth us to the hazard of 
fortune ; and by art to quest and finde out 
those things tliat are bchovefull and neces- 
sarie for our preservation : and therewithal! 
denieth us the nieanes to attainc by any 
institution and contention of spirit to the 
naturall sufficiency of brute beasts : So that 
their brutish stupidity doth in all commodi- 
ties exceed whatsoever our divine intelli- 
gence can effect. Verily, by this account, 
wee might have just cause and great reason 
to terme her a most injust and partiall step- 
dame : But there is no such thing, our 
policy is not so deformed and disordered. 
Nature hath generally imbraced all her 
creatures : And there is not any but she 
hath amply stored with all necessary meanes 
for the preservation of their being. For 
the daily plaints, which I often heare men 
make (when the licence of their conceits 
' doth sometimes raise them above the clouds, 
and then headlong tumble them downe 
ven to the Antipodes), exclaiming that 
man is the oncly forsaken and out-cast crea- 
ture, naked on the bare earth, fast bound 
and sw'athed, having nothing to cover and 
arme himsell'e withall but the spoile of 
others ; whereas Nature hath clad and 
mantled all other creatures, some with 
shels, some with huskes, with rindes, with 
haire, with wooll, wdth stings, with bristles, 
with hides, with mosse, with feathers, with 
skales, witli fleeces, and with silke, accord- 
ing as their quality might need or their con- 
dition require : And hath fenced and armed 
them with claw'cs, with nailes, with talons, 
wdth hoofes, with teeth, w-ith ^tings, and 
with homes, both to assaile otntitfs and to 
defend themselves ; And hatii moreover 
instructed them in everything fit and requi- 
site for them, as to swim, to runne, to creepe, 
to flic, to roare, to bellow, and to sing: 
whereas man only (Oh, silly, wretched man) 
can neither goe, nor speake, nor shift, nor 
feed hiinselfe, unlesse it be to whine and 
weepe onely, except hee bee taught. 

Turn porro^ ^ucr ui seevis project us ab undis 
A'arttiit uuaus huMt jacct infanSt oinut 

Vitali auxilio^ ciim prhnitm in lufmuis eras 
iij’xibits ex tihw matris natura pro/ndit, 

V a^iluque locum Uijguhri comflct^ ut aequum est 
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Cui UmtHm in vita resM transire malorum : 
At vario! crescunt /ecndes, armenta,Jene^ue, 
Nec crepitetcnla eis opus est^ nee cuiquam adhi- 
bendaest 

Alma nutricis blanda atque in/racta loquelat 
Nec varias quarunt vestes pro tempore cali : 
Venique non armis opus est, non ntanibus altis 
Queissua tutentur^quando omnibus omnia large 
Tellus ipsa parity naturaque dadala irrum.^ 

All infant^ like a shipwracke ship-boy cast 
from seas. 

Lies naked 011 the ground and spcechlesse, 
wanting all 

The helpes of vitall spirit, when nature with 
small ease 

Of throes, to see first light, from her wombe 
lets him fall, 

Then, as is meet, with moumfull cries he fils 
the place, 

For whom so many ils remaine in his lives 
race. 

But divers herds of tame and w'ild beasts 
foreward spring. 

Nor need they rattles, nor of Nurces cock- 
ring-kind 

The flattering broken speech their lullaby 
need sing. 

Nor seeke they divers coats, as divers sea- 
sons bind. 

Lastly no armour need they, nor high-reared 
wall 

Whereby to guard their owne, since all things 
unto all 

Worke-master nature doth produce. 

And the earth largely to their use. 

Such complaints are false. There is a 
greater equality and more uniforme rela- 
tion in the policy of the world. Our skin 
is as sufficiently provided with hardnesse 
against the injuries of the weather as theirs. 
Witnesse divers nations which yet never 
knew the use of clothes. Our ancient 
Gaules were but slightly apparelled, no more 
are the Irish-men, our neighbours, in so 
cold a climate : which we may better judge 
by our selves, for all those parts of our bodie 
we are pleased to leave bare to winde and 
yvether, are by experience found able to 
endure it. If there were any wcake part in 
us which in likely-hood should sceme to 
feare cold, it ought to be the stomacke, 
where {digestion is made. Our forefathers 
used t6 have it bare, and our ladies (as 
, dainty-nice as they be) are many times scene 
togoe open-breasted, as low as their navill. 
'1 he bandies and swathes about our children 
are no more necessary ; and the mothers of 
Lacedemonia brought up theirs in all liberty 
and loosenesse of moving their limbs with- 
out swathing or binding. Our whining, our 
puling, and our weeping is common to most 
creatures, and divers of them are often 
seene^p waile and grone a long time after 
their Mrth, forsomuch as it is a counten.ance 


fitting the weaknessc wherein they feele 
themselves. As for the use of eating and 
feeding, it is in us, as in them, naturall and 
without teaching. 

Sentit enim vim quisqtte suam quant possit 
abuti,^ 

For every one soonc-undersl.'inding is 

Of his ownc strength, which he may use amisse. 

Who will make question that a child 
having attained the strength to feed 
himselftf, could not quest for his meat and 
shift for his driiike? The emth without 
labour or tilling doth sufficiently produce 
and offer him as much as he sliall need. 
And if not at all times, no more doth she 
unto beasts ; witnesse the provision wee 
see the ants and other silly creatures to ; 
make against the coUl and barren seasons 
of tlie yeare. T he nations that have lately 
bin discovered, so plenteously stored with 
all manner of naturall meat and drinke, 
\\ithout care or labor, teach us tliat bread 
is not our onely food : and that without 
toyling our common mother nature hath 
with great plentie stored us with whatsoever 
should be needfull for us, yea, as it is mosC 
likely, more richly and amply than now 
adaies slie doth, that wei have added sp\ 
much art unto it. 

F.t tellus niiidtis fruges vineiaque lata 
Sponte sua primum tnortalibus ipsa creaxfii, 
ipsa dedit dulces fatus, et pabula lata, 

Qua nunc vix nostro grandescunt aucta lahore, 
Conterimusgue boves ei vires agricolarum : * 

The earth it selfc .at first of th’ owne accord 
Did men rich Vineyards, and cicane fruit afford. 

It gave sweet of-springs food from sweeter soyle 
Which yet scar.se gre.atcr grow for all our toylc, 
Yet tiro therein we doe, 

Both Plough-mens strength and O.ven loo. 

The gluttonous excesse and intemperate 
lavishnes.se of our appetite exceeding all the 
inventions we endevour K; linde out where- 
with to glut and cloy the same. As for 
armes and weapons, we have more that be 
naturall unto us than the greatest part of 
other beasts. We have more sever.aU 
motions of limbs, and naturally without 
teaching ; we reape more serviceable use t^f 
them than they doe. Those which aiv 
trained up to fight naked, arc scene head 
long to cast themselves into the same 
hazards and dangers as we doe. If some 
beasts excell us in this advantage, we excet’d 
many others : and the Industrie to enable 
the skill to fortific and the wit to shelter 
and cover our body by artificial! meane.s, 
we have it by a kinde of naturall instinct 
and teaching. Which to prove, the elephant 
doth whet and sharpen his teetli he usetli 

ii. 
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in warre (for he hath some he only useth - 
for that purpose) which he hcedfully spareth 
and never puts them to other service: 
When buls prepare themselves to fight, 
they raise, scatter, and with their feel* cast 
the dust about them : the wilde boare whets 
his tusks ; when the Ichneumon is to grapple 
with the crocodile, he walloweth his body j 
in the mire, then lets the same drie and | 
harden upon him, which he doth so often 
that at last the same becomes as hard and 
tough as well as any compact crust, which 
serveth him in stead of a cuirace. Why 
shall we not say that it is as natuall for us 
to arme our selves with wood and yron? 
As for speech, sure it is that if it f)e not 
natural! it is not necessary. I belecve, 
neverthelosse, that if a childe, bred in some I 
uncouth solitarinesse, farre from haunt of 
people (though it were a hard matter to 
make triall of it) would no doubt have 
some kinde of words to expresse, and speech 
to utter his conceits. And it is not to be . 
imagined that nature hath refused us that , 
mcane and barred us that helpe which she ; 
hath bestowed upon many and divers other i 
creatures : for what is that faculty we see 
in them when they seeme to complaine. to 
rejoice, to cull one unto another for helpe, 
and bid one another to loving conjunction 
(as commonly they doe) by the use of their 
voice, but a kind of speech ? And shall not 
they speake among themselves that speake 
and utter their minde unto us and we to 
them ? How many waies speake we unto 
our dogges, and they seeme to understand 
and answer us ? With another language 
and with other names speake we unto and 
call them than wo doe our birds, our hogges, 
our oxen, our liorses, and such like ; and 
according to their different kindes we 
change our idiome. 


Et partim wut»nt cum tempestaiibus nnA 
Raucisonas cantus.^ 

And divers birds, send forth much divers sounds 
At divers times, and curtly change the grounds 
Of their hoarce-souoding song. 

As seasons change along. 

But it would be knownc what language 
such a child should speake, and what some 
report by divination, hath no great likely- 
hood. And if against this opinion a man 
would alleage unto me that such as are 
naturally deafe, speake not at all ; I answer 
that it is not onely because they could not 
receive the instruction of the world by their 
eares, but rather inasmuch as the sense of 
hearing, whereof they aiU deprived, hath 
some affinity with that of speaking, both 
which with a naturall kinde of ligament or 
scame hold and are fastned together. In 
such sort as what we speake w'e must first 
speake it unto our selves, and before we utter 
and send the same forth to strangers we 
make it inwardly to sound unto our eares. 

I have said all this to maintaine the co- 
herency and resemblance that is in all 
humane things, and to bring us unto the 
generall throng. We are neither above 
nor under the rest : what ever is under the 
coape of heaven (saitli the wise man) 
runneth one law, and followeth one fortune. 

Indupediia suis faialibus omnia vinciis.^ 

All things enfolded are. 

In fatall bonds as fits their share. 

I Some difference there is, there are orders 
• and degrees ; but all is under the visage of 
I one sanie nature. 

res querqrte suo ritu procedit^ et cmnes 

Feedere 7 inturtP certo discrimina servant.^ 

All things proceed in their course, natures all 
Keepe difference, as in their league doth fall. 


Cost per entro loro schiera bruna 
S'ammusa I'una con I' ultra formica^ 
Force A spiar lor via, et lor /ortuna.'^ 

So Ants amidst their sable-coloured band 
One with another mouth to mouth confer. 
Haply their way, or state to understand. 

Me seemeth that Lactantius* doth not 
onely attribute speech unto beasts, but also 
laughing. And the same difference of 


Man must be forced and marshalled 
within the lists of this policie. Miserable 
man, with all lus wit, cannot in effect goe 
beyond it : he is embraced and engaged, 

I and as other creatures of his ranke are, he 
; is subjected in like bondes, and without any 
: prerogative or essentiall pre-excellencle ; 
what ever privilege he assume unto himselfie, 

I he is of very meane condition. That which 


1, .il Vt 1 itii oilier creaiures, iiam 

‘h' libertie Of imagination and this licence of 
ina ^o represent unto him both 

hSJfnc’ place of what is and what is not. and what him 


variirque I'olncrfs 

Eonge alms alio jaciunt in tempore voot 

* Dante. Purgatorio, xxvi. 34. 

• fnstit. Divift. 1. I’.i. c. lo. 


I pleaseth, falsehood and truth ; it is an 
1 advantage bought at a high rate, and 
whereof he hath litle re^isom to glOTC : for 

1 I A’CR. 1. y. io88. * 885 . • Ib, 93*r 
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thence springs the chicfest source of all ; 
the miscniefs that oppresse him, as sinne, 
sicknesse* irresolution, trouble and despaire. 
But to come to tny purpose. 1 say therefore, 
there is no likelyho^, we should imagine, 
the beasts doe the very same things by a 
naturall inclination and forced genuitie, 
which w'e doe of our owne freewil and 
industrie. Of the very same effects we must ' 
conclude alike faculties ; and by the richest 
ejects infer the noblest faculties, and con> 
sequently acknowledge that the same dis- 
course and way we hold in working, the 
very same, or perhaps some other better, 
doe beasts hold. Wherefore shall we 
imagine that naturall compulsion in them, 
that prove no such effect our selves ? Since 
it is more honourable to be addressed to 
act, and tyed to worke orderly, by and 
through a naturall and unavoideable con- 
dition and most npproching to Divinitie, 
than regularly to worke and act by and 
through a casuall and rash libcrtie ; and 
it is safer to leave the reignes of our con- 
duct unto nature than unto ourselves. 
The vanitie of our presumption maketh 
us rather to be beholding and as it were 
endebted unto our owne strength, for 
our sufficiency, than unto her lil)eralitie : 
and we enrich other creatures with natural! 
gifts, and yeeld those unto them, that so we 
may ennoble and honour our selves with 
gifts purchased, as me thinketh, by a very 
simple humour: for I would prize graces 
and value gifts that were altogether mine ! 
owne. and naturall unto me, as much as I ' 
would those I had begged, and with a long 
prentiship, shifted for. It lyeth not in our 
power to obtaine a greater commendation 
than to be favoured both of God and 
Nature. By that reason, the fox, which the 
inhabitants of Thrace use when they will 
attempt to march upon the yce of some 
frozen river, and to that end let her go loose 
afore them, should we see her running 
alongst the river side, approch her eare close 
to the yce, to listen whether by any farre or 
neere distance she may heare* the noyse or 
roaririjg «f the water running under the 
same, and according as she perceiveth the 
yce ther^y to be thicke or thinne, to goe 
either forward or backward ; might not we 
lawfully judge that the same discourse 
PosseSKtn her head as in like case it wotikl 
Ahd that it is a kinde of debating 
and consequence drawen from 
naturall sense? Whatsoever maketh a noyse 
moveth, whatsoever moveth is not frozen, 
whatsoever is not frozen is liquid, whatso- 
ever illiquid yedds under any weight ? 
to ith^te that only to a quicknesse of 
^nse of hearing, withoqt discourse pr 


consequence, is but a fond conc^t, and 
cannot enter into my imagination. The like 
must be judged of so many wiles and inven- 
tions wherewith beasts save themselves from 
the snares and scape the baits we lay to 
entrap them. And if we will take hold of 
any advantage tending to that purpose, that 
it is in our ix)wer to seize upon them, to 
employ them to our service, and to use 
them at our pleasure ; it is but the same 
oddesw'e have one upon another. To which 
purpose we have our slaves or bond-men ; 
and were not the Climacides certain women 
in Syria, which creeping on al foure upon 
the ground, served the ladies in steed of 
footstoles or ladders to get up into their 
coachs? Where the greater part of free 
men. for very slight causes, abandon both 
their life and being to the power of others. 
The wives and concubines of the Thracians 
strive and contend which of them shal be 
chosen to l)ee slaine over her husbands or 
lovers tonibc. Have tyrants ever failed to 
find many men vowed to their devotion? 
Where some for an over-plus or supereroga- 
tion have added this necessity, that they 
must necessarily accompany them as well in 
death as in life. Whole hostes of men have 
thus tyed themselves unto their captaines. 
The tenor of the oath ministred unto the 
schollars that entered and were admitted 
the rude schoole of Roman Gladiators em- 
plied these promises, which was this : 

‘ We vow and sweare to suffer our selves to 
be enchained, beaten, burned, and killed 
with the sword, and endure whatsoever any 
lawfull fenser ought to endure for his mas- 
ter: most religiously engaging both our 
bodie and soule to the use of his service 

lire meum^ si vis^ Jla7nma cafiut^ ei ^ete ferro 
Corpus^ ei intorto x'erbere ter^a seca^ 

Burne tynint (if thou wilt) my head with fire, 
with sword 

My body strike, my backe cut with hard- 
twisted cord. 

Was not this a very strict covenant ? Yet 
were there some yeares ten thousand found 
that entered and lost themselves in those 
schooles. When the Scithians buried their 
king, they strangled over his dead body first 
the chiefest and best beloved of his concu- 
j bines, then his cup-bearer, the master of his 
I horse, his chamberiaine, the usher of his 
j chamber, and his master cooke. And in his 
anniversary killed fiftie horse, mounted with 
{fifty pages, whom before they had slaine 
with thrusting sharpe stakes into their 
I fundament, which, going up along their 
’ chine-bone, came out at their throat ; 

1 riBUL. 1. i. A7. ix. 21- . 
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whom thus mounted ; they set in orderly fish be so necre that* with a souduine leape. 
rankes about the tombe. The men that she may catch it. Touching strength, 
serve us doe it better cheape, and for a there is no creature in the world open to so 
lesse curious and favourable entreating than ! many wrongs and injuries as man : we need 
we use unto birds, unto horses, and unto ] not a whale, an elephant, nor a crocodile, 
dogges. What carke and toilc apply we nor any such other wilde beast, of which 
not ourselves unto for their sakes ? Me ' one alone is of power to defeat a great 
thinks the vilest and basest servants will number of men ; seely lice are able to make 
never doe that so willingly for their masters Silla give over his Dictatorship : the heart 
which princes are glad to doe for their and life of a mighty and triumphant em- 
beasts. Diogenes, seeing his kinsfolks to peror is but the break-fast of a seely little 
take care how they might redeeme him out worme. Why say we that skill to discerne 


keepe or entertaine beasts may rather say 
they serve them than that they are served 
of them. And yet they have that naturall 
greater magnanimity, that never lyon was 
seen to subject himselfe unto another lyon, 
nor one horse unto another horse, for want 
of heart. As wee hunt after beasts, so tygers 
and lyons hunt after men, and have a like 
exercise one upon another ; hounds over the 
hare ; the pike or luce over the tench ; the 
swallowes over the grasse-hoppers, and the 
sparrow - hawkes over blacke- birds and 
larkes. 


sicknesse, and to distinguish of those which 
I are hurtful!, and to know the vertue of reu- 
I barb, qiialitie of oake feme, and operation 
of polipodie, is only peculiar unto man? 
i When we see the Goats of Candi.a being 
shot with an arrow to choose from out u 
I million of simples the herb Dittany or 
Garden-ginger, and therewith cure them- 
j selves ; and the I'ortoise having eaten of a 
Viper immediately to seek for Origon or 
wild Marjoram to purge herselfe : the 
Dragon to run and cleare his eies with 
Fenel : the Cranes with their bils to minister 


— — — serpents ctconta Pullos 
Nutrit^ et inventd p<rdevia rnra iacertd, 

Pit leporetn aut capream/amuliX lovis^ et gene ' 
roite 

In saitu venantur avexl^ 

The storke her young-ones feeds with serpents 
p>^y» 

And lyzarts found somewhere out of the way. 
loves servants-Eagles, hawkes of nobler kindc. 
In forrests hunt, a hare or kid to finde. 

We share the fruits of our prey with our 
dogges and hawkes, as a meed of their 
paine and reward of their industry. Iss, 
about Amphipolis, in Tlnuce, fiiulkners and 
wilde hawks divide their game equally : and 
as about the Maeotid fennes, if fishers doe 


f glisters of sea- water unto themselves ; the 
j Elephants to pull out, not only from them- 
selves and their fellowes, but also from 
their masters (witnesse that of King Porus, 
W’hom Alexander defeated) such javelins or 
darts as in fight have beene hurled or shot 
i at them, so nimbly and so cunningly as our- 
j selves could never do it so easily and with 
1 so little paine : Wliy say wee not likewise 
I that that is science and prudence in them ? 
; For, if to depress them some would alleage 
I it is by the onely in-struction and instinct of 
Nature they know it, that will not take the 
I name of science and title of pmdence from 
I them ; it is rather to ascribe it unto them 
than unto us for the honour of so assured a 


not very honestly leave behind them an even schoole-mistris. Chrysippus, albeit in other 
share of their fishings for the woolves that things as disdainfull a judge of the condition 
range about those coasts, they presently run of beasts as any other Philosopher, con- 
and tearc their nets. And as w’e have a sidcring the earnest movings of the dog, 
kindc of fishing rather managed by sleight who comming into a path that led three 
than strength, as that of hooke "and line sevcrall wayes in search or quest of his 
about our angling-rods, so have beasts Master, whom he had lost, or in pursuit of 
amongst themselves, Aristotle reporteth some prey that hath escapied him, goeth 
that the cuttle-fish c^teth a long gut out of senting first one way and then another, 
her throat, which like a line she .sendeth and having assured himself of two, because 
forth, and at her pleasure pulleth it in he findeth not the trackeof what hehunteth 
agame, according as she perceiveth some \ for, without more adoe furiously betakes 
httle fisn come neere her, who being close himselfe to the third ; he is enforced to 
hidden in the gravell or stronde, letteth him confesse that such a dog must necessarily 
nime or bite the end of it, and then by little ' discourse thus with himselfe, “ I have fol- 
nnd little drawes it in unto her, untill the i lowed my Masters footing hitherto, hee 

. I qI* necessity pass by one of these three 

■ 74. j wayes.; it is neither this nof that, then gon- 
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sequently hee is gone this other. * " And by himselfe along as stiffe as if he« were starke 
this conciusipn or discourse assuring him- dead, suffered himself to be dragged and 
selfe, comming to the third path, hee useth haled from one place to another, acconling 
his sense no more, nor sounds it any longer, to the subject and plot of the play» and 
but by the power of reason suffers himselfe when he knew his time, first he began faire 
violently to be carried through it. This and softly to stirre, as if he were roused out 
meere logicall tricke, and thisuse of divided of a dead slumber, tlien lifting up Ins head 
and conjoyned propositions, and of the bee looked and stared so gastly that all the 
sufficient numbring of parts: is it not as j by-standers were amazed. The Oxen, which 
good that the dog know it by himselfe, as in the Kings gardens of Susa were taught 
by Trapezuntiiis his logicke? Yet are not 1 to water them and to draw water out of 
l)easts altogether unapt to be instructed ' deepe wells, turned certaiue great wheeles, 
after our manner. We teach lllacke-birds, to which wt refastned great buckets (as in 
Starlins, Ravens, Piots, and Pnrotsto chat ; many places of Languedoke is commonly 
and that facilitie we perceive in them to scene) and being every one appoynted to 
lend us their voyce so supple and their wind draw just a liundrcd turncs a day, they were 
so tractable, that so wee may frame and so accustomed to that number as it was 


bring it to a certaine number of letters and 
silables, witnesseth tliey have a kinde of! 
inward reason which makes tliem so docile I 
and willing to learne. I thinke every man j 
is cloied and wearied with seeing so many 
apish and mimmike trickes that juglers teach 
their Dogges, as the dances, where they 
misse not one cadence of the sounds or notes 
theyheare: Marke but the divers turnings 
and severall kinds of motions which by the 
commandement of their bare words they 
make them performe : But I wonder not a 
little at the effect, which is ordinary amongst 
us ; and that is, the dogs which blind men 
use, both in Citie and Country : I have 
observed how sodainly they will stop when 
they come before some doores where they 
are wont to receive almes ; how carefully 
they will avoyd the shocke of Carts and 
Coaches, even when they have roome enough 
to passe by them selves. I have scene 
some going along a I'ownc-ditch leave a 
plaine and evc.n patlj and take a worse, that ; 
so they might draw their Master from the 
ditch. How could a man make the dog con- 
ceive his charge was only to looke to hi.s 
masters s.ifetU;, and for his service to de- 
spise his owne cominoditie and good ? And 
how should he have the knowledge that such 
a path would be broade enough for him, j 
but not for a blind man? Can all this l^c j 
conceived without reason? We must not; 
forget what Plutarke affirmeth to havo.seene i 
a dog in Rome doe before the Kmperour 1 
Vt‘.spasian the father in the I'heatre of Mar- 
cellu.s. This Dog served a Jugler, who was 10 
play a fiction of in.any faces and sundry coun- 
tenances, where he also was to act a part. | 
Amongst otlicr things he was for a long' 
while to counterfeit and faine himself dead, 
j^ause he hlwi eaten of a certain <irugge : 
having swallowed a piece of bread, which 
was supposed to be the drug, he began 
sodainly to stagger and shake as if lie had 
he^ne giddic, then stretching and laying 


impossible by any compulsion to make them 
draw one more, which taske ended th^y 
would siuldenly stop. We are growne 
striplings before we can tell a hundred ; 
and many nations have lately beene dis- 
covered that never knew wliat numbers 
meant. More discourse is required to teach 
others than to be taught. And omitting 
what Democritus judged and ]>roved, whicli 
is, that beasts have instructed us in most of 
our Arts : As the Spider to weave and sew, 
(he Swallow to build, the Swan and the 
Nightingale musicke, and divers beasts, by 
imitating them, the Art of Physicke ; Aris- 
totle is of opinion that Nightingales teach 
their young ones to sing, wherein they 
employ both long time and much care : 
whence it followeth that those which we 
keepc tame in cages and have not had 
leasure to go to their parents schoole, lose 
much grace in their singing. Whereby we 
may conclude they arc much amended by 
discipline and study. And amongst those 
that run wilde, their song is not all one 
nor alike, l^^ach one hath learnt eithei 
better or worse, according to his capacity. 
And so jealous are they in their prentise- 
ship, that to exccll one another they will 
so stoutly contend for the mastery that 
many tunes such as arc vanquished die ; 
their Nsincle and strength sooner failing than 
tl cir voice. The young-ones wil very sadly 
sit recording their lesson, and are often 
scene labouring how to imitate certaine 
song-iiotes : The Scholler listeneth atten- 
tively (o his Masters lesson, and carefully 
yeekh th account of it ; now one and then 
another .shall hold his peace : Marke but 
1 how they endevour to amend their faults, 

I and liow the elder striveth to reprove the 
youngest. Arrius protesteth to have scene 
' an Elephant who on every thigh had a 
I cimbnll hanging and one fastned to Ins 
truncke, at the .sound of which all other Ele- 
phants flapccd in a round, now ri.sing aloft, 
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ihen lowting full low at certaine cadences, 
even as ihe instrument directed them, and 
wiis much delighted with the harmony. In 
the great shoves of Rome Elephants were 
ordinarily scene, taught to move and dance 
at the sound of a voice, certafne dances, 
wherein were many strange shifts, enter- 
changes, caprings, and cadences, very hard 
ft) be learned. Some have beene noted to 
konne and practise their lessons, using much 
study and care, as being loath to be chidden 
jiixl Ijeaten of their masters. liiit tlie tale 
of the piot is very strange, which Plutarke 
confidently witnesseth to have scene : “ This 
jay was in a Barbers shop of Rome, and was 
admirable in counterfeiting with her voice 
whatsoever she heard ; It fortuned one day 
that certaine I’rumpetors staierl before this 
shop and there sounded a good while ; and 
being gone, all that day and the next after 
tlte piot began to be very sad, silent, and 
melancholy, whereat all men marvelled, and 
surmized that the noise or clang of the 
trumpets had tlius afifrighted and dizzied 
her, and that with her hearing she had also 
lost her voice. But at last they found she 
was but in a deep study and dumpish, re- 
tracting into herself, exercising her minde, 
and preparing her voice to represent the 
sound, and expresse the noise of the Trum- 
pets she had heard. And the first voice she 
uttered was that wherein she perfectly ex- 
pressed their straines, their closes, and their 
changes : having by her new prentiship 
altogether quit, and as it were scorned what- 
ever she could prattle before, I will not 
omit to allc.agc another example of a Dogge, 
which Plutarke also saith to have seen (as 
lor any order or method I know very well 
I do but confound it, which I observe no 
more in ranging these examples than I doe 
in all the rest of my btisiness), who being 
in a ship, noted that his Dogge was in great 
perplexity how to get some Oyle out of a 
deepe Pitcher, which by reason of its narrow 
mouth he could not reach w ith his tongue, 
got him presently some I*ibble stones, and 
|jut so many into the Jarre that he made the 
Oyle come up so neare the brim me as he 
could easily reach and licke some. And 
what is that but the effect of a very subtill 
spirit? U is reported that the ravens of 
mrbary will doe the like, when the water 
thev would drinke is too low. This action 
doth somewhat resemble that which luba, 
a King of that Nation, relateth of their 
Elephants ; that when through the wiles of 
those that chafe them, anyone chanceth to 
fall into certaine deepe pits which they 
prepare for them, and to deceive them they 
cover over with reeds, shrubs, and boughes, 
bis (ellowes \Y|n speedily wjth c\U diligence 
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bring great store of stones and peeces of 
of timber that so they may helpe to recover 
him out againe. But this beast hatli in 
many other effects such affinity with mans 
sufficiency, that would I particularly trace 
out what experience hath taught, I should 
easily get an affirmation of what I so 
ordinarily raaintaine, which is, that there 
is more difference found betweene such aud 
such a man, than betweene such a beast 
and such a man. An Elephants keeper 
in a private house of Syria was wont 
every meale to Steele away halfe of 
the allowance which was allotted him ; 
it fortuned on a day his master would 
needs feed him himselfe, and having poured 
that just measure of barley which for Ins 
allowance he had prescribed him, into liis 
manger, the elephant, sternely eying his 
master, with his iruncke divided the pro- 
vender in two equal parts, and laid the 
one aside, by which he declared the wrong 
his keeper did him. Another having .a 
keeper, who to cncrease the measure of his 
provender was wont to mingle stones with 
it, came one day to the pot which with 
meat in it for his keepers dinner was seeth- 
ing over the fire, and filled it up with ashes, 
'fhesc are but particular effects, but tliat 
which all the world hath seene, and all 
men know', winch is, that in all the armies 
that came out of the East, their chiefest 
strength consisted in their elephants, by 
whom they reaped, without comparison, 
farre greater effects than now adaies we do 
by our great ordnance, which in a manner 
holds their place in a ranged battel ^uch as 
have any knowledge in ancient histories may 
easily guesse it to be true). 

— ^ si (juuUm Tyrio servire soichant 

Anibahy et nostris ducibuSy regique Moloiso 
Horum majoresy et dorso Jerre co/iartes. 
I'nrtem aliquant belliy et euutem in pyulia 
•urriam^ 

Their ciders usde great Hannibal to steed 
Oiir Leaders, and Molos^ian Kings at need. 
And on their backe to bcare strong guarding 
Knights, 

Part of the warre, and troupes addrest to 
fights. 

A man must needs rest assured of the 
confidence they had in these beasts, and of 
their discourse, yeelding the front of a battel 
unto them ; where the least stay they could 
have made, by reason of their hugenesse and 
weight of their bodies, and the least amaze- 
ment that might have made them turne 
head upon their ow'ne men, had bin sufficient 
to lose all. And few examples have been 
noM that ever it fortuned they turned upon 
their owne troupes, whereas we hc.ad-long 

1 ^rv, Sat, xui *07. 
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throng one upon another, and so are put to 1 
rout. They had charge given them, not 
onely of one simple moving, but of many 
and severall parts in the combat. As the 
Spaniards did to their dogges in their new 
conquest of the Indias, to whom they gave 
wages and imparted their booties, which 
beasts shewed as much dexteritie in pur- 
suing and judgement in staying their 
victorie, in charging or retreating, and, as 
occasion served, in distinguishing their 
friends from their enemies, as they did 
earnestnesse and eagernes. We rather admire 
and consider strange than common things, 
without which I should never so long have 
ammused my selfc about this tedious cata- 
logue. For, in myjudgoment, he that shall 
meerely check what we ordinarily see in 
those beasts that live amongst us shall in 
them finde as wonderful effects as those 
which with so much toile are collected in 
far countries and passed ages. It is one 
same nature which still doth keep her 
course. He that throughly should judge 
her present estate might safely conclude 
both what shall happen and what is past 
1 have seen amongst us men brought by 
sea from distant countries, whose language, 
because we could in no wise understand, 
and that their fashions, their countenance, 
and their clothes did altogether differ from 
ours, who of us did not deem them brutish 
and savage? Who did not impute their 
mutenesse unto stupiditie or beastlines, and 
to see them ignorant of the French tongue, 
of our kissing the. hands, of ourlow-lowting 
courtesies, of, our behaviour and carriage, 
by which, without contradiction, humane 
nature ought to take her patterne ? What- 
soever seemeth strange unto us, and we 
understand not, we blame and condemne. 
'Phe like befalleth us in our judging of 
beasts. They have diverse qualities, which 
somewhat simbolize with ours, from which 
we may ^comparatively draw some con- 
jecture, but of such as arc peculiar unto 
them w'hat know we what they are ? 
Horses, dogges, oxen, sheepe, birds, and 
the greater number of sensitive creatures 
that live amongst us, know our voyce, and 
by it suffer themselves to be directed. So 
did the lamprey which Crassus had, and 
came to him when he called it : so do the 
^les that breed in Arethusas fountainc. 
And my sclfe have scene some fish-ponds 
where at a certaine crie of those that kept 
them, the fish would presently come to 
thoare, where they were wont to be fed. 

■■ ' ' nomtn kabent, ti ad maf^tri 
I'ocem qnuqke sut vtnii ciiatus^- 


They have their proper names, and every one 

Comes at his masters voyce, as call'd upon. 

By which we may judge and conclude 
that elephants have some apprehension of 
religion, forsoinuch as after diverse wash- 
ings and purifications, they are seene to 
lift up their truncke as we doe our armes, 
and at certaine houres of the day, without 
any instruction, of their owne accord, hold* 
ing their eyes fixed towards the sunne-rising, 
fall into a long meditating contemplation ; 
yet, because we see no such appearance in 
other bciists, may wee rightly conclude that 
they arc altogether void of religion, and 
may not talie that in payment w hich is 
hidden from us. As we perceive some- 
thing in that action which the Philosopher 
Clean! hes well observed, because it some- 
what drawes neerc unto ours. He saw (as 
himselfe reporteth) a company of emmets 
goc from their nest, bearing amongst them 
the body of a dead ant, toward another 
emmets nest, from which many other ants 
came, as it were to meet them by the way to 
t>arly with them, who after they had con- 
tinued together awhile, they which came 
last, returned backe to consult (as you may 
imagine) with their fellow-citizens, and be- 
cause they could hardly come to any capitu- 
lation, they made two or three voyages to 
and fro. In the end, the last come brought 
unto the other a worme from their habita- 
tion, as for a ransome of the dead, which 
worme the first company lookc upon their 
backes, and carried it home, leaving the 
dead lx5dy unto the other. Loe, here the 
interpretation that Cleanthes gave it : 
Witnessing thereby that those creatures 
w’hich have no voice at all, have never- 
thelessc mutual commerce and enter- 
changeable communication, whereof if we 
lx: not partakers, it is onely our fault ; 
and therefore doc we fondly to censure it. 
And they yet produce divers otlier effects, 
farre surpassing our capacity, and so farre 
out of the reach of our imitation that even 
our thoughts arc unable to conceive them. 
Many hold opinion that in the last and 
famous sea-fight which Antonie lost against 
Augustus, his admiral-galley was in her 
cr>ursc staled hy that little fish the Latines 
call Remora, and the English a Suck-stone, 
whose property is to stay any ship he can 
fasten himselfe unto. And the Emperour 
Caligula, sailing with a great fleet along the 
caast of Romania, his owne galley was 
suddenly staled by such a fish, which he 
caused to be taken sticking fast to the keele, 
moodily raging that so little a creature had 
the power to force both sea and winde, and 
the violence of all his oares, onely with licr 
bil sticking to his galley (for it is a kindc of 


^ Mart. K iv. xxx. 6. 
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shelinsh), and was much mor^ amazed when 
he perceived the hsh being brought aboord 
his ship to have no longer that powcrfull 
vertue which it had being in the sea. A 
cirtaine citizen of Cyzicum, whilom pur- 
chased unto himselfe the reputation to be an 
excellent mathematician, because he had 
Icarn't the quality of the hedge-hogge, 
whose property is to build his hole or 
denne open diverse waies, and toward 
severall winds, and fore-seeing rising 
stonnes, he presently stopper h the holes j 
tliat way, which thing the foresaid citizen 
heedfuUy observing, would in the City fore- 
tell any future storm, and what wind should ' 
blow. The camelcon taketh the colour of 
the place wherein he is. The fish called a j 
pourcontrell, or manie-feet, changeth him | 
selfe into what colour he lists as occasion ; 
offereth it selfe, that so he may hide him- | 
sclfc from what he feareth, and catch what 
he seeketh for. In the caiudcoii it is a 
change preceding of passion, but in the 
pourcontrell a change in action ; we our 
selves doe often change our colour and 
alter our countenance through sudden feare, 
choler, shame, and such like violent pas- 
sions, which are wont to alter the hew of 
our faces, but it is by the effect of suffer- 
ance, as in the cameleon. The jaundise 
hath power to make us yelow, but it is not 
in the disposition of our wils. The effects 
we perceive in other creatures, greater than 
ours, witnesse some more excellent faculty 
in them, which is concealed from us ; as it 
is to bfc supposed diverse others of their con- 
ditions and forces are, whereof no appear- 
ance or knowledge commeth to us. Of all 
former praedictions, the ancientest and most 
certaine were such as were drawen from the 
flight of birds ; we have nothing equall 
unto it. nor so admirable. The rule of 
fluttering, and order of shaking their wings, 
by whicn they conjecture the consequences 
bf things to ensue, must necessarily be 
directed to so noble an operation by some 
excellent and supernatural! meane. For it 
is a wresting of the letter to attribute so 
wondrous effects to any naturall decree, 
without the knowledge, consent, or dis- 
course of him that causeth and produceth 
them, and is a most false opinion, which to 
prove, the torpedo or cramp-fish hath the 
property to benumme and astonish, not 
onely the limbs of those that touch it, bnt 
also theirs that with any long pole or fishing 
line touch any part thereof, shee doth trans- 
mit and convey a kinde of heavie numming 
into the hands of those that stirre or handle 
the same. Moreover, it is averred that if 
any matter be cast upon them the astonish- 
ment is sensibly felt to gaine upward, untill 


it come to the hands, and even through the 
water it astonisheth the feehng^nce. Is 
not this a wonderfull power ? Yet is it not 
altogether unprofitable for the Cramp-fish, 
she both knowes and makes use of it : for 
to catch prey slie pursueth, she is seene to 
hide herselfe under the mud, that, other 
fishes swimming over her, strucken and be- 
nummed with her exceeding coldnesse, may 
fall into her clawes. The Cranes, Swal- 
lowes, and other wandering birds, changing 
their abode according to the seasons of the 
yeare, shew evidently the knowledge they 
have of their fore-divining faculty, and often 
put the same in use. Hunters assure us 
that to chuse the best dog, and which they 
purpose to keepe from out a litter of other 
young whelps, there is no better meane than 
the damme herselfe : for, if they be re- 
moved from out their kennell, him that she 
first brings thither againe shall alwaies prove 
the best ; or if one but encompasse her ken- 
nell with fire, looke which of her whelps 
she first seeketh to save, is undoubtedly the 
best : whereby it appeareth they have a cer- 
taine use of prognosticating that we have 
not ; or else some hidden vertue to judge of 
their young ones, different and more lively 
than ours. I’he manner of all beasts 
breeding, engendering, nourishing, working, 
moving, living, and dying, being so neere 
to ours, what ever we abridge from their 
moving causes, and adde to our condition 
above theirs, can no way depart from our 
reasons discourse. For a regiment of our 
health, Physitians propose the example of 
beasts manner of life and proceeding unto 
us : for this common saying is alwaies in the 
people's mouth : 

Tenez chauds les pieds et la iestiff 
Au demeurant vivez en brste^ 

Kcepc warme {’tis mecte) they head and feete : 
In all the rest, live like a beast. 

Generation is the chiefest naturall*action ; 
wc have a certaine disposition of some 
members fittest for that purpose ; neverthe- 
lesse, they bid us range our selves unto a 
brutish situation and disposition, as most 
effect uall : 

■ — ■ more ferarum^ 
Quadrupeduntque magis ritu^ pUrumque 
putantHr 

Concipere uxores : quia sic Iccasuutere possuntt 
Pectcribus Positis^ sublaiis setuina lutnoisP 

And reject those indiscreet and insolent 
motions which women have so luxuriously 
found out, as hurtfull : conforming them to 
the example and use of beasts of their sex, 
as more modest aod considerate. 

1 JouB. Err Pop, ii. 140. 

* Lucr. 1 . iv. 1256. 
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mutiitr prokibti te conciptrit atque 
rtpugnat, 

Ctumoiu ipsa viri Venertm si lata ritractet^ 

At^ue eacssato ciei omni pectcre j/tucins^ 

Bncit t'nim sulci recta regione viague 

VoMierem^ atque locis avertii semmis ictumA- 

If it be justice to give every one his due, 
blasts which serve, love, and defend their 
benefactors, pursue and outrage strangers, 
and such as offend them, by so doing they 
represent some shew of our justice, a:> also 
in reserving a high kinde of equality in dis- 
pensing of what they have to their young 
ones. Touching friendship, without all com- 
parison, they professe it more lively and shew 
It more constantly than men. Hircanus. a 
dog of Lysimachus the King, his master 
being dead, without eating or drinking, 
would never come from off his bed, and 
when the dead corps was removed thence 
he followed it, and lastly flnng himself into 
the fire where his master was burned. As 
did also the dogge of one called Pyrrhus, 
who after he wiis dead would never budge 
from his masters couch, find when he was 
removed suffered himselfe to be carried 
away with him, and at last flung himselfe 
into the fire wherein his master was con- 
sumed. There are ccrtainc inclinations of 
affection which, without counsell of reason, 
arise sometimes in us, proceeding of a casuall 
temerity, which some callsympathie: beasts 
as wel as men arc capable of it. We see 
horses take a kinde of acquaintance one of 
another, so that often, traveling by the high- 
way or feeding togctlier, we have much 
ado to keep them asunder ; wee see them 
lx‘iid and applie their affections to some of 
tlteir fellowes colours, i\s if it were upon a 
certaine visage ; and when they meet with 
any such, with signes .of joy and demon- 
stration of good will to joine and accost 
them, and to hate and shunne some other 
formes and colours. Beasts as well as wee 
have choice hi their loves, and are very nice 
in chusing of their mates. '1 hey are not 
altogether void of our e.\treme and un- 1 
appeasable jealousies. Lustfull desires arc 
either natural! and necessary as eating and 
drinking ; or else naturalland not necessaiy, 
as the ac^uaintan.ce of males and females ; j 
or else neither necessary nor naturall : of this ! 
!^t kinde are almost all mens, for they arc | 
all superfluous and artificial!. It is wonder- ' 
full to see with how little nature will be 
satisfied, and how little she hath left for us 
fo be desired. The preparations in cur i 
kitchens doe nothing at all concorne her i 
iawes. The Stoikes say that a man might I 
very well sustaine himselfe with one olive a i 


day. The delicacy of our wines is no part 
of her lesson, no more is the surcharge and 
relishing which we adde unto our letcherous 
appetites. 

neque ilia 

Magno progttatnm aeposcit cottsttle cunttttfu.^ 

These strange lustfull longings whicli 
I the ignorance of good, and a false opinion, 
have possest us with, are in number so 
' infinite that in a manner they expeil all 
: those which arc naturall, even as if there were 
! so many strangers in a city, that should either 
j banish and cxpcllall the naturall inhabitants 
■tliereof, or utterly suppresse their ancient 
I power and authority, and absolutely usurp- 
I ing the same, take possession of it. Brute 
j bcastes are much more regulare than we, 
and with more moderation containe tliem- 
J selves within the coinpasse which nature 
j hath prescribed them ; but not so exactly 
but that they have some coherency with our 
1 riotous licenciousnessc. And even as there 
I have beene found ccrtainc furious longings 
j and unnaturall desires which have provoked 
: men unto the love of beasts, so have di\erse 
j times some of them beene drawn to love us, 
and are possessed with monstrous affections 
I from one kind to another : witnessc the 
i elephant that in the love ot an herb-wife, in 
j the city of .Alexandria, was corivall with 
‘ Aristophanes the Grammarian, who in all 
1 offices pertayning to an earnest woer and 
passionate suiter yeelded nothing unto him ; 
for, walking thorow tlie fruit-market, he 
would here and there snatch up some with 
his truncke, and carry them unto lu*r : as 
ncere as might be he would never loose the 
sight of her, and now and then over her 
band pul his truncke into her bosome, to 
feele her breasts. They tilso report of a 
dragon that was exceedingly in love with a 
young maiden, and of a goose in the city of 
Asope wliich dearely loved a young childe ; 
also of a ram that belonged to the inusitian 
Glaiisia. Do we not daily see munkies 
ragingly in love with women, and furiously 
! to pursue them ? And certaine other beasts 
given to love the males of their owne sex ? 
Oppianus and others report some examples 
to shew the reverence and manifest the awe 
some beasts in their marriages beare unto 
their kindred ; but experience makes us 
often see the contrary : 

tur habetur tufpe juvenca 
patrem iergo : fit equo sua filia cchiux : 
Quasgue crenvit, init pecudes caper : ^ague 
cunts 

Semine concepta esi^ ex Hie concipit alesP 


^ Luca. 1 . iv. sa6e. 


1 Hon. 1 . i. Satt ii. 30. 

* Ovxo. Metam, I. x. 3*5. 
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To beare her hire the Heifer shameth not : 

The Horse ukes his owne Fillies matr]en>head ; 
The Goat gets them with young whom he begot : 
Birds breed by them, by whom themselves were 
bred. 

Touchinga subtil pranke and witty tricke, | 
is there any so famous as that of I'hales ; 
the philosopher’s mule, which, laden with | 
salt, passing thorow a river chanced to ; 
stumble, so that the sacks she carried were ' 
all wet, and perceiving the salt (because the : 
water had melted it) to grow lighter, ceased \ 
not, as soone as she came neere any water, | 
together with her load, to plunge lierselfe | 
therein, until) her master, being aware of. 
her craft, commanded her to be laden with I 
wool!, which being wet became heavier ; . 
the mule finding hersclfe deceived, used her i 
former policy no more. 'I herc are many of ; 
them that lively represent the visage of our i 
avarice, who with a greedy kinde of desire j 
endevour to surprise whatsoever comes \ 
within their reach, and though they reap no i 
commodity, nor have any use of it, to hide j 
the same very curiously. As for husbandry, | 
they exceed us, not onely in fore-sight to j 
spare and gather together ?or times to come, 
but have also many parts of the skill belong- 
ing thereunto. As the ants, when they 
perceive their come to grow mustie and 
graine to be sowre, for fcare it should rot 
and putrifie, spread the same abroad before 
their nests, tiiat so it may aire and dric. 
But the caution they use in gnawing, 
and prevention they employ in paring their j 
graines of wheat, is beyond all imagination l 
of mans wit : Because wheat doth not t 
alwaies keep drie nor wholesome, but 1 
moisten, melt, and dissolve into a kind of > 
whey, namely, when it beginneth to bud, | 
fearing it shouhl turnc to seed, and lose the j 
nature of a storehouse, for their sustenance, I 
they part and gnaw off the end whereat it i 
wonts to bud. As for warre, which is the j 
greatest and most glorious of all humane 
actions, I would faine know' if we will use ] 
it for an argument of some prerogative, or 
otherwise for a testimonie of our imbecilitic ^ 
and imperfection, as in tnith the science we i 
use to defeat and kill one another, to spoiie ’ 
and utterly to overthrow our owme kind, it 
seeroeth it hath not much to make it selfe to 
be wished for in beasts, that have it not. 

— — - qnando Ueni 

Fi^rthr viiam leo, qu^ ntmorc nnquam 

Fxpiravit mper maunrU dtntihus apri f 1 

When hath a greater Lion damnifide 

A Lions life ? in what wood ever di’det 

A boare by tusks and gore« 

Of any gteater boare ? 


Yet are not they altogether exempted from 
it : witnesse the furious encounters of Bees, 
and the hostile enterprises of the Princes 
and Leaders of the tw'o contrary Annies. 
— - tape duobus 

Regibus incMsit magtw discordia moiu^ 
Continuoque anhnos vulgi et trepidantia hello 
Corda licet longe prasciscerey 
Oft-times twixt two so great Kings great dissen- 
tion 

With much adne doth set them at contention ; 
The vtilgare mindes strait may you see from farre, 
And hearts that tremble at the thought of warre. 

t never marke this divine description but 
mee thinkes I read humane foolishnesse and 
worldly vanitic painted in it. For these 
motions of warre, which out of their horror 
and astonishment breed this tempest of 
cries and clang of sounds in us : 

FtUgur ubi nd ctelum se tolltf, toiaque cirewn 
Mre renidescit tellus^ subterque virum vi 
Excitur pedibua sonitus, clamoreque monies 
Icti rejectant voers ad sidera mundi:^ 

Where lightnim; r.ii>cth it selfe to the .skies, 

The earth shines round with armour, soundea doe 
rise 

mens force under feet, wounded with noysc 
The hillcs to hcav’n reverberate their voyce. 

This horror-causing aray of so many 
thousands of armed men, so great furie, 
earnest fervor, and undaunted courage, it 
would make one laugh to see by how many 
vainc occasions it is raised and set on fire, 
and by what light meancs it is again snp- 
pressed and extinct. 

Paridis prof ter narratur amorern 

Groecia Barbarur diro collisa dnelloP 
For Paris lustful! love (as Stories tell) 

All Greece to direfuU w'arrc with Asia fell. 

The hatred of one man, a spight, s 
pleasure, a familiar suspect, or a jealousie, 
causes which ought not to move two scold- 
ing fish-w’ives to scratch one another, is the 
soule and motive of all this hurly-burly. 
Shall we Ijclecve them that arc the principall 
authors and causes therof? Let us but 
hearken unto the greatest and most vic- 
torious Emperour, and the mightiest that 
ever was, how pleasantly he laughs and 
wittilv he plaies at so many battclls and 
bloody fights, hazarded both by sea and 
land, at the blood and lives of five hundred 
thousand soules which followed his fortune, 
and the strength and riches of two parts of 
the world consumed and drawnc drie for 
the service of his enterprise : 

Qwdjutuit GlaphyroH Anioniids, kane miki 
ppoMm 

Fulvia coMStitmif se qtMque nii/utuam 

I ViRC. Georg. L iv. 67. * Luci * 1 . ii* 3 * 6 ' 

* Hor. 1. 1. Epui. u. 6, 


^ JuvBX. .Sa^jiv. 160. 
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fttiviam eg 9 uifittuam f quid si me Mauius oret 
Pmdieem^/aciam f um puto^ si sapiam. 
Aui/utue, aui pugnemus, ait: quid si mihi vita 
Ckarior est ipsa mentula f Sig^ta cauant,^ 

(I use my Latine somewhat boldly, but it 
is with that leave which you have given mce. ) 
This vast huge bodie hath so many faces 
aad severall motion, which seeme to threat 
both heaven and earth. 

Quam multi Lybico volvuntur mar*$iore Jlucius 
Savus uhi Orion hybernis conditur tmdis : 

Vel cum sole furoo densat torrentur aristte^ 

Ant Hermi campo, aut Lycitp fiaventibus arvis^ 
Scuta sonant f pulstique pedum tremit excita 
tellusP 

As many waves as rowle in Aflfricke marble 
bounds. 

When fierce Oryon hides in Winter waves hi^ 
head : 

Or when thicke-eares of Come are parch’t by 
Sunne new-^red. 

In Hermus fruitfuU fields, or Lycaes yellow 
grounds. 

With noyse of shields and feet, the trembling 
eartn so sounds. 


them, they snail have both the force to 
scatter And courage to consume him. The 
Portugals not long since beleagring the City 
of Tamly, in the territory of Xiatine, the 
inhabitants thereof brought great store of 
I hives (whereof they have plentie) upon their 
I walls; and with fire drove them so forcible 
: upon their enemies, who as unable to abide 
their assaults and endure their stingings, 

! left their enterprize. I'hus by this new 
i kinde of help was the hbertie of the towne 
i gained and victory purchased ; with so 
i happy successe, that in their retreating there 
i was not one townes-inan found wanting. 

I The soules of Kniperours and Coblers are 
I all cast in one same mould. Considering 
' the importance of Princes actions, and 
their weight, wee perswade ourselves they 
are brought forth by oome as weighty and 
important causes ; wee are deceived : They 
are moved, stirred and removed in their 
1 motions by the same springs and wards 
] that w'e are in t)urs. 'I'Jie same reasou 
i that makes us thide and braule and fall out 


“This many-headed, divers-armed, and j 
furiously-raging monster, is man, wretched, | 
weakeand miserable man ; whom, if you 
consider well, what is he but a crawling and 
ever-moving ants-nest ? " 

It ni^rtim catnpis agmen : * 

The sable-coloured band, 

Marches along the Land. 

A gust of contrarie winds, the croking of 
a flight of Ravens, the false pase of a Horse, 
the casual flight of an Eagle, a dream, a 
sodaine voyce, a false signe, a mornings i 
mist, an evening fogge, are enough to over- 
throw, sufficient to overwhelme and able to 
pull him to the ground. Let the Sunne but 
shine hot upon his face, hee faints and 
swelters with heat : cast but a little dust in 
, his eyes, as to the Bees mentioned by our 
I’oet, all our ensignes, all our legions, yea 
great Pompey himselfe, in the forefront of 
them is overtnrowne and put to rout. (For 
as I remember it was he whom Sertorius 
vanquished in Spaine, with all those goodly 
armes.) This also served Euinenes against 
Antigonus, and Surena against Crassus : 

E t motus animortitUt atque Juec certamina 
tanta. 

Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent. * 
^cir stomacke-motions, these contentions great, 
'-lam d with a little dust, strait lose their heat. 

Let us but uncouple some .of our ordinary 
and let loose a few gnats amongst 

^ Mart. L xi. Bpig. xxi. 

* Vine. AEn, 1. vii, 717. 

» Th. 1. iv. 404. 

* ViKG. Georg. 1. iv, 86, 87. 


with any of our neighbours, causeth a warre 
to follow' betweene Princes ; the same 
reason that makes us whip or beat a lackey 
maketh a l\incc (if hee apprehend to 
spoyle and waste a whole Province. They 
have as oasie a will as we, but they can doe 
much more. Alike desires perturbe both a 
skinne-worme and an Elephant, I’ouching 
trust and faithfulnesse, there is no creature 
in the world so trecherous as man. Our 
histories report the earnest pursuit and 
Sharpe chase that some dogges have made 
for the death of their masters. King 
Pirrlms, finding a dog that w'atched a dead 
man, and understanding he had done so 
three dales and nights together, com- 
manded the corps to be enterred and tooke 
the dog along with him. It fortuned one 
day, as Pirrhus was survaying the generall 
musters of his army, the dog perceiving in 
that multitude the man who had murthered 
his maister, loud-barking and with great 
rage ran furiously upon him ; by which 
signes he furthered and procured his masters 
revenge, which by way of justice was shortly 
executed. Even so did the dogge belonging 
to Hesiodus, surnamed the wise, having con- 
victed the children of Canister of Naupactus 
of the murther committed on his Masters 
person. Another Dogge being appointed 
to watch a Temple in Athens, having per- 
ceived a sacrilegious theefe to carrie away 
the fairest jewels therein, barked at him so 
long as he was able, and seeing he could 
not awaken the Sextons or Temple-keepers, 
followed the theefe whither-soever he went ; 
daie-light being come, he kept himselfe a 
loof-on, but never lost the sight of him ; if 
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he offered him meat, he utterly refused it ; 
but if any passenger chanced to come by, 
on them he fawned, with wagging his taile, 
and tooke what-ever they offered him ; if 
the thccfe staled to rest himscife, he also 
staled in the same place. I'he newes of 
this Dogge being come to the Temple- 
keepers. they as they went along, enquiring 
of the Dogs haire and colour, pursued his 
tracke so long that at last they found both 
the Dog and the thccfe in the Citie of 
Cromyon, whom they brought backe to 
Athens, where for his offence he was scA-erely 
punished. And the judges in acknowledge- 
ment of the Dogges good office, at the Cities 
charge appointed him for his sustenance a 
certaine daily measure of Come, and cn- 
joyned the Priests of the 'remple, carefully 
to* looke unto him. Plutarke afhrmeth this 
storie to be most true, and to have hapned 
in his time. Touching gratitude and thank- 
fulnesse (for me thinks we have need to 
further this word greatly this onely example 
shall suffice, of which Appion reporteih to 
have been a spectator himself. One day 
(saith he) that the Senate of Rome (to 
please and recreate the common people) 
caused a great numlMir of wilcU^ beasts to 
be baited, namely huge great Lions, it so 
fortuned that there was one amongst the 
rest, who by reason of his furious and stately 
carriage, of his unmatched strength, of his 
great limbs, and of his loud .and terror- 
causing roaring, drew all by-standers eyes 
to gaze upon him. Amongst other slaves, 
that in sight of all the people were presented 
to encounter with these beasts, there chanced 
to be one Androchis of Dacia, who belonged 
unto a Roman Lord who had been Consull. 
This huge Lion, having eyed him afar off, I 
first made a suddaine stop, as strucken into ' 
a kind of admiration, then with a mildc and \ 
entle contenance, as if he would willingly 
ave taken acquaintance of him, faire and 
softly approached unto him : Which done, 
and resting, assured he was the man he 
tooke him for, begun fawningly to wagge 
his taile, as dogges doe that fawne upon 
their new-found masters, and licke the 
poore and miserable slaves hands and 
thighes, who through feare was almost out | 
of his wits and halfe dead. Androclus at 
last taking hart of grace, and by reason of 
the Lions mildnesse having rouzed up his 
spirits, and wishly fixing his eies upon him, 
to see whether he could call him to remem- 
brance, it was to all beholders a singular 
pleasure to observe the love, the joy, and 
olandishments each endevored to entcr- 
shew one another. Whereat the people rais- 
ing a loud crie, and by their shoutmg and 
clapping of hands seeming to be much 


pleased, the Emperour willed the slave to 
be brought before him, as desirous to under- 
stand of him the cause of so strange and 
seld-seene an accident, who related this 
new and wonderfull storie unto him. 

My Master (said he) being Proconsull in 
Affrica, forsomuch as he caused me every 
day to be most cruelly beaten, and held me 
in so rigorous bondage, I was constrained, 
'as being wearie of my life, to run away ; 
and safely to scape from so eminent a per- 
son, and who had so great authoritie in the 
Countrie, I thought it best to get me to the 
desart and most unfrequented wildernesses 
of that region, with a full resolution, if I 
could not compasse the meancs to sustaine 
my selfe, to finde one way or other with 
violence to make my selfe away. One day, 
the Simne about noone-tide being extremely 
hote. and the scorching heat thereof intole- 
rable, 1 fortuned to come unto a wilde un- 
hanted cave, hidden amongst crags and 
almost inaccessible, and where I imagined 
no footing had ever been ; therein I hid my 
selfe. I had not long been there but in 
comes this Lion, with one of his pawes sore 
hurt, and bloody-goared, wailing for the 
smnrt, and groaning for the paine he felt ; 
at whose arrivall I was much dismaied, but 
he seeing me lie close-cowering in a corner 
of his den, gently made his approaches unto 
me, holtling forth his goared paw toward 
me, and seemed with shewing the same 
humbly to sue and suppliantly to beg for 
help at nty hands, 1, moved with nith, 
taking it into my hand, pulled out a great 
splint which was gotten into it, .and shaking- 
off all feare, first I wrung and crusht his 
sore, and caused the filth and matter, which 
therein was gathered, to come forth ; then, 
as gently as for my heart I could, I cleansed, 
wiped, and dried the same. He feeling 
some ease in his griefe, and his paine to 
cease, still holding his foot betweene my 
hands, began to sleep and take some rest. 
Thence forward he and I lived together 
the full space of three yeares in his den, 
with such meat as he shifted-for ; for 
what beasts he killed, or what prey soever 
he tooke, he ever brought home the better 
part and shared it with me, which for want 
of fire I rosted in the Sunne, and therewith 
nourished my selfe all that while. But at 
last, wearied with this kinde of brutish life, 
the Lion being one day gone to purchafe 
his wonted prey, I left the place, hoping to 
mend my fortunes, and having wandred up 
and downe three dayes, I was at last taken 
by certaine Souldiers, which from Africa 
brought me into this Citie to my Master 
againe, who immediately condemned me to 
death, and to be devoured by wilde beasts, 
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And as 1 now perceive, the same Lion was i 
also shortly after taken, who as you see 
hath now requited me of the good turne I j 
did him, and the health which by mymeanes ; 
he recovered. Behold here the historic ' 
Androclus reported unto the ICmperour, 
which after he caused to be declared unto 
all the people, at whose generall request he 
was forthwith set at libertie, and quit of his 
punishment, and by the common consent ■ 
of all had the Lion bestowed upon him. j 
Appion saith further, that Androclus was ; 
daily seen to lead the Lion up and downe i 
the streets of Rome, tied onely with a little I 
twine, and walking from taverne to taverne, 
received such money as was given him, who , 
would gently suffer" hiiiiselfe to be handled, 
touched, decked, and sirowed with flowers, 
all over and over, many s<iying when they 
met him : ‘ ' Yonder is the Lion that is the 
mans hoste, and yonder is the man that is 
the Lions Physitian." We often mourneand 
weepe for the losse of those beasts we love, 
so doe they many times for the losse of us. 

Post btUatdr equHS posit is insignibus /Rihon 
It lacrimanSf guttisque hnmectat grand ibus 
ora^ 

Next |/£thon horse of warre, all ornaments 
laid downe, 

Coes weeping, with great drops bedewes his 
cheeckes adowne. 

As some of our nations have wives in , 
common and some in severall, each man 
keeping himselfe to his owne, so have some ' 
beasts ; yet some there are that observe | 
their marriage with as great respect as we | 
doe ours. Touching the mutuall societie | 
and rcciprocall confedeYation which they 
devise amongst themselves, that so they may 
be fast combined together, and in times of , 
need help one another, it is apparant that j 
if Oxen, Hogs, and other beasts, being hurt { 
by us, chance to crie, all the heard runnes ! 
to aid him, and in his defence will joine all ' 
together. The fish, called of the Latines 
beams, having swallowed the fishers hooke, ! 
his fellowes will presently fiocke about him, | 
and nible the line in sunder ; and if any | 
of them happen to be taken in a bow- net, 
some of his fellowes, turning his head away, j 
will put his tailc in at the neck of the net, ; 
who with his teeth fast-holding the same, ' 
never leave him untill they have pulled him ' 
out. The Barbel hsbes, if one of them 
chance to be engaged, will set the line 
against their backes, and with a fin they 
have, toothed like a sharp saw, presently 
saw and fret the same asuhder. Concerning 
particular offices, which we for the benefit of 
our life draw one from an other, many like 


examples ore found amongst them. It is 
assuredly beleeved that the Whale never 
swimineth unlesse she have a little fish going 
before her as her vantgard ; it is in shape 
like a Gudgeon, and both the Latines and 
we call it the Whales-guidc ; for she doth 
ever follow him, suffering herselfe as easily 
to be h;d and turned by him as the ship is 
directed and turned by a Sterne ; for re- 
quitall of which good turne, whereas all 
tilings else, lx: it beast, fish, or vcssell, that 
comes within the horrible Chaos of this 
monstrous inoutli, is presently lost and dc- 
I voured, this little fish doth safely retire him- 
! selfe therein, and there slcepes verie quietly, 

1 and as long as he sleepes the Whale never 
j stirs ; but as soone as he awaketh and goeth 
I his way, wlierever he takes his course she 
alwaies followeth him, and if she fortune to 
lose him, she wanders here and there, and 
often slriketh upon the rocks, as a ship that 
hath nor mast nor rudder. This Plutarke 
witnesseth to have seen in the Hand of 
' Anticyra. There is such a like societie be- 
tweene the little bird called a Wren and 
the Crocodill ; for the Wren serveth as a 
sentinell to so great a monster : And if the 
Ichneumon, which is his mortall enemie, 
approach to fight with him, the little birdlet, 
lest he might surprise him whilst he sleepeth, 
with his singing, and pecking him with his 
bill, awakens him, and gives him warning of 
the danger he is in. The bird liveth by the 
scraps, and feedeth upon the leavings of 
that monster, who gently receiveth him into 
his mouth, and suffers him to pecke his jawes 
and teeth for such inamokes of *116511 assiicke 
betweene them : and if he purpose to close his 
mouth, he doth first warne him to be gone, 
faire and easie closing it by little and little, 
without any whit crushing or hurting him. 
The shell-fish called a nacre liveth even so 
with the pinnotere, which is a little creature 
like unto a crabfish, and as his porter or 
usher waits upon him, attending the opening 
of the nacre, which he continually keepes 
gaping untill he see some little fish enter in, 
fit for their turne, then he creepes into the 
nacre, and leaves not pinching his quicke 
flesh untill he makes him close his shell, 
and so they both together, fast in their hold, 
devour their prey. In the manner of the 
tunnies life may be discovered a singular 
I knowledge of the three parts of the rnathe- 
1 matikes. First for astrologie, it may well 
I be said that man doth learne it of them : 

I for wheresoever the winter Solstitium doth 
take them, there do they stay themselves, 

• and never stir till the next .^quinoctium, 
and that is the reason why Aristotle doth so 
willingly ascribe that art unto them : then 
for geometric and aritbmetike, they alwaies 


1 Viac. Mn. 1. xt. 89, 
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frame their shole of a cubike figure, every ' 
way square : and so forme a solide close 
and well-ranged battailon, encompassed 
round about of six equal! sides. Thus 
orderly marshaled, they take their course 
and swim whither their journey tends, as 
broad and wide behind its before : so that 
he that seeth and telleth but one ranke, 
may Ciisily number all the troope, forsomuch 
H'. tlie number of the depth is equall unto 
the bredth, and the bredth unto the length. 
Touching niagttanimitie and haughtie 
courage, it is hard to set it forth more 
lively, and to product' a rarer patterne than 
that of th»^ dog which from India was 
sent unto Alexander : to whom W'as first 
presented a stag, theit a w ilde boare, and 
then a beare, with crxch of which he should 
have fougluen. but he seemed to make no 
accompt of them, ami wouki not so much 
AS remove ont of his i)lac(i for them ; but 
when he saw a lion, Ijc presently rouzed 
himselfe, slicwing evidently he meant onely 
so noble a beast wort hie to enter combat 
with him. Concerning repentance and 
acknowledging of faults committed, it is 
reported that an elephant, having, through 
rage of choler, slainc his governour, con- 
ceived such an extreme inward griefe that 
he would never afterward touch any food, . 
and suffered himself to pine to death. ! 
Touching clcmencie, it is reported of a tiger , 
(the fiercest and most inhumane beast ofi 
all), who having a kid given her to feed j 
upon, endured the force of gnawing hunger > 
tw'o daies together rather than she would 
hurt him ; the third day with maine strength 
she brake the cage wherein she w'as kept 
pent, and went elsewhere to shift for feed- 
ing; as one unwilling to seize upon tlie 
seelie kid, her familiar and guest. And 
concerning privileges of familiaritie and 
sympathie caused by conversation, is it not 
oft seen how some make cats, dogs, and 
hares so tame, so gentle, and so milde, that. ; 
without harming one another, they .shail • 
live and continue together? lint that . 
which experience teacheth sea-faring men, j 
especially those that come into the seas of ' 
Sicilie, of the qualitie and condition of the ■ 
Halcyon bird, or as some call it alcedo or ^ 
kings-fisher, exceeds all mens conceit. In 
what kinde of creature did ever nature so 
inucb prefer both their hatching, sitting, I 
brooding, and birth ? Poets faine that the 1 
Hand of Delos, being before wandring and ! 
fleeting up and downe, was for the delivery ' 
of Latona made firme and setled ; but Gods 
decree hath been that all the watrie wilder- 
nesse should be quiet and made calme, 
without raine, wind, or tempest, during the 
time the Halcyon sitteth and bringeth forth 


Iter young ones, which is much about the 
winter Solstitium, and shortest day in the 
! yearc : by whose privilege even in the hart 
' and deadest time of winter we have seven 
' calme daies and as many nights to saile 
without any danger. Their hens know no 
other cocke but their liowne : they never 
forsake him all the daie^ of their life ; and if 
the cocke chance to be weake and crazed, 
the hen will take him upon her neck and 
Carrie him with her wlieresoever she goeth, 
and serve him even untill death. Mans wit 
could never yet attaine to the full knowledge 
of that admirable kind of building or struc- 
iiire which the Halcyon useth in contriving 
of her neast, no, nor devise what it is of. 

Pliitarke, who hath seen .and handled 
many of them, thinkes it to be made of 
cf‘:taim‘ fish-bones, which she so compacts 
.ind foipoyneth together, enterlacing some 
kjiig and some crossc-waies, adding some 
folding', .and roundings to it, that in the end 
she frameth a round kind of vessel, readie to 
iloat and swim upon the water: which done, 
siie carrieth the same where the sea waves 
l>eat most ; there the sea gently beating 
upon it, shewes her how to daube and patch 
up the parts not well closed, and how to 
strengthen those places and fashion those 
ribs that are not fast, but stir with the sea 
waves : and on the other side, that which is 
closely wrought, the s(?a beating on it, doth 
so fasten and conjoyne together, that 
nothing, no, not stone or yron, can any 
way loosen, divide, or break the same, 
except with great violence ; and what is 
most to be wondred nt is the proportion and 
hgure of the coiicavilie within ; for it is so 
composed and proportioned that it can 
receive or admit no manner of thing but the 
bird that built it ; for to all things else it 
IS so impenetrable, close, and hard, that 
nothing can i^ossiblie enter in : no, not so 
much as the sea water. Loe here a most 
plaine description of this building or con- 
struction taken from a verie good author: 
yet me thinks it doth not fully and suffi- 
ciently resolve us of tlie difficultie in this 
kinde of architecture. Now from wh.it 
vanitie can it proceed, we should so willfully 
contemne and disdainfully interpret liiose 
effects, which we can neither imitate nor 
conceive? But to follow this equalitie or 
correspondencie betweene us and beasts 
somewhat further : the privilege whereof 
our soule vants, to bring to her condition 
whatsoever it conceiveth, and to c^poile 
what of moitall find corporall qualities 
belongs unto it, to marshall those things 
w'hich she deemed worthie her acquaintance, 
to disrobe and deprive tlieir corruptible 
conditions, and to msdee them leave as 
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superfluous and base garments, thicknesse, 
length, depth, weight, colour, smell, rough - 
nesse, smoothnesse, hardnesse, softnesse, 
and all sensible accidents else* to fit and 
appropriate them to her immortall and 
spiritual! condition : so that Rome and 
Paris, which I have in my soule ; Paris 
which I imagine ; yea, I imagine and con- 
ceive the same without greatnesse and 
place, without stone and morter, and with- 
out wood : then say I unto my selfe, the 
same privilege seemelh likewise to be in 
beasts : for a horse accustomed to hcare the 
sound of trumpets, the noyse of shot, and 
the clattering of arracs, whom we see to 
snort, to startle, and to neigh in his sleep, 
as he lies along upon his litter, even as he 
were in the burly burly ; it is most certaine, 
that ill his minde he apprehends the sound 
of a drum without any noyse, and an armie 
without armes or bodie. 

Quippe vtdebis eqtioa forUs^ cum membra 
jaceimnt 

fn sofHttiSf sudare iamen, spirnregue serpe, 

Et quasi de palma summas contendere vires. 

You shall ftee warlike Horses, when in sleep 
Their limbs lie, yet sweat, and a snorting keep, 
And stretch their utmost strength, 

As for a goale at length. 

That hare which a grey-hounrl imagineth 
in his drearae, after whom as he sleepeth 
we see him bay, quest, yelp, and snort, 
stretch out his taile, shake his legs, and ! 
perfectly represent the motions of his course; 
the same is a hare without bones, without 
haire. 

I'enanturngue canes in molli S(rpe guiefe, 

Jactant crura tamcn subifn, r’oeesgue vepente 
Miitunt, ei crebras redneunt narthus auras^ 

Ut vestigia si teneant inv<enta jerarum : 
Expergefactigue^ seguuntnr inania scepe 
Cer^'orum simulacra^ fugte quasi dedita cernant : 
Dome discussis redeant erroribus ad se.* 

Oft times the hunters dogs in easie rest 
Stir their legs, siiddainly, open, and quest. 

And send from nosthrils thicke-thickc snuffing 
sent, 

As if on traile they were of game full-bent : 

And wakened so, they follow sliadowes vainc 
Of Deere in chase, as if they fled ainaine : 

Till, their fault left, they lurne to sense againc. 

Those watching-dogs which in their sleep 
we sometimes see to grumble, and then 
barking, to startle suddainly out of their 
slumber, as if they perceived some stranger 
to arive, that stranger which their minde 
seemeth to see is but an imaginarie man, 
and not p>erceived, without any dimension, 
colour, or being : 


Consueta domi caiulorum htanda propago 
Degere^ setpe levem ex ocuiis voincremque 
soporem 

Diectste^e^ ei corpus de terra eorripere instant^ 
Proiftde quasi ignotas facies a tque ora tuantur,^ 
The fawning kind of whelps^ at home that liv’s. 
From eyes to shake light-swift sleepe often .striv'f, 
And from the ground their starting bodies hie. 

As if some uiikiiowiie stranger they did spie. 

Touching corporall beautie, before I goe 
any further it were necessarie 1 knew 
whether we are yet ag:reed about her de- 
scription. It is very likely that we knov. 
not well what beautie either in nature or 
in generall is, since w'e give so many and 
attribute so divers formes to humahe beau- 
tie, yea, and to our beautie: Of which if 
there were any naturall or lively descrip- 
tion, we should generally know it, as we 
doe the heat of fire. We imagine and faiuc 
her formes, as our fantasies lead us. 

'Durpis Romano Be/gicus orr color.^ 

A Dutch-fri)cs cohuir h.'ith no grace. 

Seen in .i Rtumvne Ladies face. 

The Indians describe it blackc and 
swarthy, with blabbered-thick lips, with a 
broad and flat nose, the inward gristle 
whereof they loade with great gold rings, 
hanging downe to their mouth, and their 
neather lips with great circlets beset with 
precious stones, which cover all their chins, 
deeming it an espcciall grace to shew their 
teeth to the roots. In Peru, the greatest 
cares arc ever esteemed the fairest, wliich 
with all art and indu.strie they are continu- 
ally stretching out ; and a man (who yet 
liveth) sweareth to have seen in a Province 
of the East Indias the people so carefull to 
make them great, and so to load them with 
heavic jewels, that with ease he could have 
thnist his arme through one of their care- 
holes. 'Fhere are other Nations who cn- 
devour to make their teeth as blacke as jeat, 
and bkorne to have them white ; and in other 
places they die them red. Not onely in the 
province of Baske, but in other places, women 
are accounted fairest when their heads are 
shaven, and which is strange, in’ some of the 
Northerly frozen-countries, as Plinic aflirm- 
eth. Those of Mexico esteeme the littlc- 
nesse of their foreheads as one of thechiefest 
beauties, and whereas they shave their haire 
over all their bodie besides, by artiflciall 
ineanes they labour to nourish and make it 
grow onely in their foreheads ; and so love 
to have great dugs, that they strive to have 
their children sucke over their shoulders. 
So w'ould we set forth ilfavordnesse. The 


* Lucr. 1, iv. 989. 
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Italians proportion it big and plum ; the 
Spaniards spynie and lanke; and amongst us 
one would have her white, another brownc, j 
one soft and delicate, another strong and 
lusiie ; some desire wantonnesse and blith- 
neise, and othersonie sturdinesse and majes- ^ 
tie to be joyned with it. Even as the pre- 
hennnence in beautie, which Plato ascribeth 
unto the Sphericall figure, the Epicureans . 
refer the same unto the Piramidall or Square; ' 
and say they cannot swallow a God made j 
round like a bowle. But howsoever it is, | 
nature hath no more privileged us in that ; 
tijan in other things, concerning her com- j 
mon lawes. And if we impartially enter into j 
judgement witli our selves, we shall ftnde ! 
that if there be any creature or beast lesse 
favoured in tliat than we, there are others : 
(and that in great numbers) to whom nature ; 
iiath been more favourable than to us. A ; 
muliis animalibus decore vittcimur ^ “ We 
are excelled in comelincsse, by many living 
creatures”.* Yea, of terrestriall creatures 
that live with us. For, concerning those of 
the Sea, omitting their figure, which no pro- 
portion can containe, so much doth it differ, 1 
both in colour, in neatnessc, in smoothnesse, 
and in disposition, we must give place unto 
them : which in all qualities we must like- 
wise doe to the ayrie ones. And that pre- 
rogative whicl) Poets yeelduiUo our upright 
stature, looking towards heaven whence her 
beginning is, I 

Pronaqne cum ipectent animalia ctriera terram , , 
Os horn ini sublime dedit^ arlmnqne ridere 
lussit, et erectos ad sidira iollere 
Where other creature.s on earth looke and lie, ' 
A lofiie looke God g.'ive nuan, bad him prie 
On heav’n, raiis’d his high count’ nance to the skie, 

is meercly poetical 1, for there arc many little ’ 
beasts that have their sight directly fixed • 
towards heaven : I finde the Camels and the | 
Kstriclges necke much more raised and up- i 
right than ours. What beasts have not their 
face aloft and before, and looke not directly 
opposite as we ; and in their naturall pos- 
ture descrie not as much of heaven and 
earth as man doth ? And what qualities of i 
our corporall constitution, both in Plato and | 
(.'icero, cannot fit and serve a thousand 
beasts? Such as most resemble man are 
the vilest and filthiest of all the rout : As 
for outw'ard apparance an<i true shape of! 
the visage, it is the Miinkie or Ape : ' 

Simia qi$am stmilist iurpissima bestia, nobis!* ' 
An Ape, a most il-favored beast, * 

How like to ns in all the rest ? 

as for inward and vitall parts, it is the Hog. 

1 Se.' . EpisL exxiv. » Ovid, Metam, I. i. 84, 

* Cic. Nat. Dear. 1. i. Enni. 


I Truely, when I consider man all naked (yea, 
be it in that sex which seemeth to have and 
I challenge the greatest share of eye-pleasing 
beautie) and view his defects, his naturall 
‘ subjection, and manifold imperfections, I 
. finde we have had much more reason to hide 

* and cover our nakednesse than any creature 
else. We may be excused for borrowing 
those which nature had therein favored 

i more than us, with their beauties to adorne 
! us, and under their spoiles of wooll, of 
I haire, of feathers, and of silke to shroud 
; us. Let us moreover observe, that man is 
j the oiiely creature whose wants ofiiend his 
! ow'nc fellowes, and he alone that in naturall 
! actions must withdraw and sequester liim- 
selfe from those of his owne kinde. Vereiy 

• it is an effect worthie consideration, tliat the 
’ skilfullest masters of amorous dalliances 
; appoint for a remedie of venerian passions 

■ a free and full survay of the bodie, whicii 
one longcth and seeks after ; and that to 
coolc the longing anti aswage the heat of 
friendship, one need but perfectly view and 
thoroughly consider what he loveth. 

' /lie quod ohsca'ftas in aperto corpore Partes 
I'/derat, m cursu qui fuit^ luesii amor.^ 
The love stood still, tliat ran in full carierc, 

Wlicn bare it saw parts that should not appearc. 

And although this remedie may haply 
proceed from a squeamish and cold humor, 

; yet is it a wonderfiill signe of our imbecillitir 
’ that the use and knowledge should so make 
' us to be cloyd one of an other. It is not 
; bashfuluesse so much as art and foresight 
, makes our Ladies so circumspect and un- 
, willing to let us come into their cloacts be- 
fore they arc fully readie and throughly 
; painted, to come abroad and shew iliein- 
. selves : 

! Nec treneres nostras /toe /alii f, quo majiis ipsa; 

; Omnia summopere hos j'iftp post scenia cetanf. 
Quos retinere votunt adstricioqueesse in amon 
Our Mistresses know this, which makes them not 
disclose 

P.trts to be plaid within, especially from those 
Whom they would servants hold, and in their 
j love-baiids close : 

! Whereas, in other creatures there i^ 

■ nothing but we love and pleaseth our senses: 
so that even from their excrements and or- 
dure we draw not only dainties to cat, but 

I our richest ornaments and perfumes. 'I'lu^ 
discourse of beautie toucheth only our coni- 
I mon order, and is not so sacrilegious as it 
intendeth or darfcth to comprehend those 
divine, supernatural!, and extraordinarie 
beauties which sometimes are seen to shine 

* Ovid. Eem. Am.l.i . 33. 

* Luck. I. iv, 1176. 
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amongst us, even as stars under a corporall ; 
and terrestriall veile. Moreover, that part j 
of natures favours which we impart unto ' 
beasts, is by our owne confession mucli 
more advantageous unto them. We assume 
unto our selves imaginarie and fantasticall 
oods, future and absent goods, which 
umane capacitie can no way warrant unto 
her selfe ; or some other, which by the 
overweening of our owne opinion we falsly 
ascribe unto our selves ; as reason, honour, ! 
and knowledge ; and to them as their pro- 1 
per share we leave the cssentiall, the man- 
ageable, and palpable goods, as peace, rest, 
secuhtie, innocencie, and health : Health 1 
say, which is the goodliest and richest pre- 
sent nature can impart unto us. So that 
even Stoike Philosophic dareth to allirinc, 
that if Heraclitus and Pheiecydes could 
have changed their wisdoiuc with healtli, 
and by that meanes the one to have rid 
himsclfe of the dropsie and the other of the 
lowsic-evill, which so sore tormented them, 
,they would surely have done it : wlu'rcby 
they also yeeld so niucit more hotior unto 
wisdome, by comparing and counterpeizing | 
the same unto health, than they do m this 
other proposition of theirs, where they say, 
that if Circe had presented Vlisses witli 
two kinds of drinke, the one to turne a wise 
man into a foole, the other to change a foole 
into a wise man, he would rather have ac- 
cepted that of folly, than have been pleased 
that Circe should transforme his humane 
shape into a beasts. And they say that 
Wisdome herselfe would thus have spoken 
unto him : “ Meddle not with me, but leave 
me rather than thou shouldst place me under 
the shape and bodie of an Asse.” What? 
This great and heavenly wisdom ? Are Phy- 
losophers contented then to quit it for a 
corporall and eartlily veile? Why then it is 
not for reasons sake, nor by discourse and 
for the soule, we so much excell beasts : it 
is for the love wo beare unto our beaut ic, 
unto our faire hew, and goodly disposition 
of limbs, that we rejec: and set our under- 
standing at naught, our wisdome, and 
what else' we have. Well, I allow of this 
ingenious and voluntarie confession : surely 
they knew those parts wc so mucii labour 
to pamper to be mcere fantasies. Suppose 
beasts had all the vertue, the knowledge, 
the wisdome and sufficiency of the Stoikes, 
they should still be beasts ; nor might 
they ever be compared unto a miserable, 
wretched, and senselesse man. For, when 
all is done, whatsoevei is not as we are, is 
not of any worth. And God to be esteemed 
of us, must (as we will show anon) draw 
somewhat neere it. Whereby it appeareth 
that it is not long of a true discourse, but 


of a fooHsh hardinesse and selfe-perfuming 
obstinacie, wc prefer ourselves before other 
creatures, and sequester our selves from 
their condition and societie. But to re- 
I tume to our purpose : we have for our part 
inconstancie, irresolution, uncertaintie, sor- 
row, superstition, carcfulncsse for future 
things (yea after our life), ambition, 
covctousncs.se, jclousie, onvie, inordinate, 
mad, untamed appetites, wane, falsehood, 
disloyaltic, detraction, and curiositie. Surely 
we have strangdV overpaid this worthic 
discourse, whereof we so much glorie, and 
thisreadinesse to judge, or capacitie to know', 

; if wc have purchased the same wdth the 
price of so inlinite passions to w hich we arc 
, uncessantly enthralled. If we be not pleased 
: (as Socrates is) to make this noble prero- 
gative over beasts, to be* of force, that where- 
I as nature hath sub.scribed th<mi certainc 
! seasons and bountls for their natiivall lust 
' and voluptuou.sne.sse, she hath given us at all 
i howtus and occasion.s the full rcinesofthem. 

I /'7 I'iNum quia prodest niro, nocet 

j j('pp/jj/W/p, melitts ed »i>/t adhibpre omniMO, 
quam, spe dubiit salutis, in apertatn per- 
' nii km incurrerc : Sic, hand nio, an melius 
fnerit liumayio ^eneri motum istum celerem 
I tin /ion is, acumen, solcrliani quam ra- 
iionem vocamus, quoniam pest i/era sint 
I niultis, admodum paucis salutaria, non 
' dari omnino, quam tarn munifice et 
ium larqe dari:^ “As it is better not to 
use wine at all in sicke persons, because it 
seldome doth them good, but many times 
much hurt, than in hope of doubtful! 
health to run into undoubted danger ; so 
doe 1 not knowe whether it were better that 
this swift motion of the thought, this sharpe- 
iiesse, this conceitednesse which we cafl 
reason, should not at all l>c given to man- 
kind (because it is ix*rnicious unto manv, 
and hcalthluU to very few) than that it should 
be given so plentifully and so largely.’* 
Wli.ii good or cominoditic* may we imagine 
this far-understanding of so many things 
brought ever unto Varro and to Aristotle? 
Did it ever exempt, or could it at any time 
free them from lium.anc inconveniences ? 
Were they ever discharged of those acci- 
dents that incidcntly follow a seelie labour- 
ing man? Could they ever draw' any ease 
for the gout from logikii ? And howbeit 
tliey knew tlie humour engendering the 
same to lodge in the joints, have thay felt 
it the lesse? Did they at any time make* 
a covenant with death, although they knew 
full well that some nations rejoice at her 
comming? as also of cuckoldship, because 
they knew women to be common in some 

1 Cic. Aat, Dcor, I. iit. c. a;. 
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countries? But contrariwise havinj? both 
held the first ranke in knowledge, the one 
amongst the Romans, the other among the 
Grecians, yea, and at such times wherein 
sciences flourished most, we could never 
learne they had any speciall exccllencic in 
their life. Wee see the Giaecian hath been 
put to his plunges in seeking to discharge 
himselfe from some notable imputations 
in his life. Was it ever found that sen- 
sualitie and health are more pleasing unto 
him that understands Astrologie and Gram- 
mar? 

{^llliterati hum. Minus nervi rigtnt^^ 

As stiffe unlearned sinnewes stand. 

As theirs that much more understand.) 
or shame and povertie lesse importunate 
and vexing ? 

Scilicet et morbis^ et debilitate carebis^ 

Et luctuM^ et curam effugies^ et tem^ora vitee 
Longa tibi postJuec fato nteliore dabuntur* 
Thou shalt be from disease and weaknesse free, 
From moane, from care, long time of life to thee 
Shall by more friendly fate affoorded be. 


humilitie and submission is able to make 
a perfect honest man. Every one must 
not have the knowledge of his dutie re- 
ferred to his owne ju^emeut, but ought 
rather to have it prescribed unto him, and 
not be allowed to chuse it at his pleasure 
and free will : otherwise, according to the 
imbccilitie of our reasons, and infinite 
varietie of our opinions, we might per- 
adventure forge and devise such duties 
unto ourselves, as would induce us (as 
Epicurus saith) to endevour to destroy and 
devoure one another. The first law that 
ever God gave unto man was a law of pure 
obedience. It was a bare and simple com- 
mandement whereof man should enquire 
and know no further : forasmuch as to obey 
is the proper dutie of a reasonable soul, 
acknowledging a heavenly and superiour 
benefactor, From obeying and yeeldirig 
unto him proceed all other vertues, even as 
all sinnes derive from selfe-overweening. 
Contrariwise, the first temptation that ever 
seized on human nature was disobedience. 


I have in my daics scene a hundred arti- 
ficers, and as many labourers, more wise 
and more happy than some Rectors in the 
Universitie, and whom T would rather re- 
semble. Me thinks learning hath a place 
amongst things necessarie for mans life, as 
glorie, noblenesse, dignitie, or at most as 
riches, and such other qualities, which 
indeed stead the same ; but afar-ofT and 
more inconceipt than by Nature. We have 
not much more need of offices, of rules, and 
lawes how to live in our common-wealth than 
the cranes and ants have in theirs. Which 
notwithstanding, we see how orderly and 
without in.striiction they maintaine tliem- 
selves. If man w’cre wise he would value 
everything according to its worth, and as it 
is either more profitable or more necessarie 
for life. He that shall number us by our 
actions and proceedings, shall doubtle.sse 
finde many more excellent ones amongst 
the ignorant than among the w'iscr sort ; I 
meanc in all kinde of vertues. My opinion 
is, that ancient Rome brought forth many 
men of much more valour and sufficiencie, j 
both for peace and warre, than this late | 
learned Rome, which with all her wisdom | 
hath overthrow ne her erst-flourishing estate, j 
If all the rest vverc alike, then should | 
honestie and innocencie at least belong to 
the ancient, for she was exceedingly well 
placed with simplicitie. But 1 will shorten 
this discourse, which haply would draw me 
further than I would willingly follow : vet | 
thus much I will say more, that onely ' 


! by the devils instigation, whose first poison 
so far insinuated it selfe into us, by reason 
of the promises he made us of wisdome and 
I knowledge: Eritis sicut DU scientes bonum 
\tt malum “You shall be like Gods, 
knowing both good and cvill.” And the 
Syrens, to deceive Vlysscs, and alluring 
I him to fall into their dangerous and con- 
I founding snares, offer to ^ve him the full 
; fruition of knowledge. The opinion of 
wisdome is the plague of .man. That is 
the occasion why ignorance is by our re- 
ligion recommended unto us as an instru- 
ment fitting beleefe and obedience : Cavete, 

I ffc guts V 05 decipiat per Philosophiam et 
I inanes seductioncs, secundum elementa 
mundi .•* “ Take heed lest any man deceive 
I you by Philosophic and vaine seducement.s, 
j according to the rudiments of the world." 
All the Philosophers of all the sects that 
ever were doc generally agree in this point, 
that the chiefe.st fclicitie, or summum bonum. 

! consist eth in the peace and tranqiiillitie of 
I the soule and bodie : but where shall we 
finde it ? 

Ad SUMMUM sapiens uno minor est love^ dwes. 
Liber ^ Aonoratus, pulcher^ Rex denique Regum : 
Prcrcipue sanus^ nisi cum pituita molesta est.* 
In snmme, w'ho wise is knowne, 

Is Ic.ss than Jove alone, 

Rich, honorable, free, fairc, King of Kings, 
Chiefely in health, but when fleagme trouble 
brings. 

It seemeth verily that nature for the 
comfort of our miserable and wretched con- 
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dition bath allotted us no other portion but ! 
presumption. It is therefore (as Epictetus 
saith) that man hath nothing that is pro< j 
pcrly his owne but the use of his opinions. i 
Our hcrcditarie portion is nothing but ‘ 
smoke and wind. The Gods (as saith 
Philosophic) have health in true essence, 
and sicknesse in conceipt. Man, cleane 
contrarie, possesseth goods in imagination, 
and evils essentially. We have had reason 
to make the powers of our invagination to 
be of force : for all our facilities are but in 
conceipt, and as it were in a dreame. 
Heare but this poore and miserable creature 
vaunt himselfe. There is nothing (saith 
Cicero) so dclightfull and pleasant as the 
knowlrage of letters ; of letters, I say, by 
whose meanes the infinitie of things, the 
incomprehensible greatncsse of nature, the 
heavens, the earth, and all the seas of this 
vast universe, are made knowne unto us. 
1'hcy have taught us religion, moderation, 
stowtnesse of courage, and redeemed our 
soule out of darknesse, to make her sec and 
distinguish of all things, the high as well as 
the lowc, the first as the last, and those 
betwecnc both. It is they that store and 
supply us with all such things as may make 
us live happily and well, and instruct us 
how to passe our time without sorrow or 
otfence. Seemeth not this goodly orator to 
speakc of the Almighties and evcriiving 
Gods condition ? And touching cffcct.s, 
a thousand poore seelie women in a 
coimtrie towne have lived and live a life 
much more reposed, more peaceable, and 
more constant than ever he did, 

— — J?tus ille /uif Dfus, inclytr 

Qui princeps vitee raiionem invrfiit ttam^ qutp 

Xun£ t^pellaiur sapieniia, qui^ue per artem, 

Pluctibus i tantis vitam taniisque tenvbn's. 

In tarn tranquillo et tarn clara luce locavitA 
Good .sir, it was God, God it was, first found 
That course of man’s life, which now is renown’d 
hy name of wisdome : who by art reposed, 

Gur life m so clcarc light, calmc so composed, 
Prom so gpreal darknesse, so great waves opposed. 

Observe what glorious and noble w'ords 
these be : yet but a sleight accident brought 
this Wisemans. understandingito a far wor.se 
condition than that of a .simple sheplierd : 
notwithstanding this divine Teacher, and 
this heavenly wisdome. Of like impudence 
is the promise of Democritus his Booke, "I 
jvill now speake of all things : " And that 
fond title which Aristotle gives us of mortall 
and that rash judgement of Chrysippus 
that Dion was as vertuous as God : And my 
^neca saith he acknowltdgeth that God 
hath given him life, but how to live well 
that he hath of himselfe. Like unto this 


other : /« virtute vtre ghrinmur, quod non 
contingtret^ si id donum is Dea non A nobis 
haberemus.'i "We rightly vaunt us of 
yertua, which we should not doe, if we had 
it of God, not of ourselves .**’ This also is 
Senecaes, that the w’ise man hath a fortitude 
like unto Gods ; but in humanity weaknesse 
wherein he excelleth him. There is nothing 
more common than to meet with such pas- 
sages of temeritie : There is not any of us 
that will be so much offended to see him- 
selfc compared to God as he will deemc 
himselfe wrong to be depressed in the ranke 
of other creatures. So much arc we more 
jealous of our owne interest than of om 
Creators. But we must tread this foolisii 
vanitie under foot, and boldly shake off and 
lively reject those fond-ridiculous fouiul.i- 
fions whereon these false opinions are binlt. 
So long as man shall be pers waded to have 
meanes or pow'er of himselfe, so long will he 
denie and never acknowledge what he ow'eth 
unto his Master : he shall alwaies (as the 
common s.aying is) makeshift with his owne : 
He must be stripped unto his shirt. Let u.s 
consider some notable example of the effect 
of Philosophic. F’ossidonius having long 
time been grieved with a painfull -lingring 
discajc, which with the smarting painc made 
him to w ring his hands and gnash his teeth, 
thought to scorne griefc with exclaynving 
and crying out against it : " Doe what thou 
list, yet will I never say that thou art cvill 
or paine.” He fceleth the same passions 
that my lackey doth, but Ivc boasteth him- 
selfe that at least he contcinoih his tongue 
under the lawc^s of his sect, He saccuvibert 
Non oportebat verbis ghriantem .• *■* "It W'as 
not for him to yeeld in deeds, wdio hatl so 
braved it in words. ” .\rccsilas lying sickc 
of the gowt, Cameades cornnnng to visit 
him, and seeing him to frowne, supposing 
he had been angrie, w'ns going aw'ay again, 
but he called him back, and shewing him 
his feet and breast, .said unto him, " There 
is nothing come from thence hither. ITiis 
hath somewhat a better garb ; ” for he 
feclcth himselfe grieved with sicknesse, and 
would faine be rid of it, yet is not his heart 
vanquished or weakned thereby, the other 
stands upon his stifnesse (as I feare) more 
verball than essentiall. And Dionj-sius 
Heracleotes being tormented with a violent 
smarting in his eies, was at last perswaded 
to quit these Stoicke resolutions. 

Be it .supposed that Learning and Know- 
ledge should w'orke those effects they speake 
of. that is, to blunt and abate the sharpnesse 
of those accidents or mischances that fol- 
low and attend us ; doth she any more than 


I Cic. Deor.h iu. * lb, Tui(, Qu, 1. u. c. a^. 


1 Luca. 1. V. 8, 






what ignorance efTecteth much more evi- 
dently and simply ? Tlie Philosopher Pyrrho 
being at sea, and by reason of a violent 
storme in great danger to be cast away, pre- 
sented nothing unto those that were with 
him in the ship to imitate but the securide 
of an Hog which Wtis aboard, who, nothing 
at all dismaied, seemed to behold and out- 
starc the tempest. Philosophic after all her 
precepts gives us over to the examples of a 
Wrestler or of a Muletier, in whom we or- 
dinarily perceive much lesse feeling of death, 
of paine, of grief, and other conveniences, 
and more undaunted constancie, than ever 
I^earning or Knowledge could store a man 
withall, unlesse ho were born and of him- 
selfe through some naturall habitutle pre- 
pared unto it. What is the cause the ten- 
der members of a childe or limbs of a horse 
are much more easie and with ksse pain<* 
cut and incisetl than ours, if it be not igno- 
rance? I low many, only through the power 
of imagination, have falne into dangerous 
diseases? We ordinarily see diverse that 
will cause themselves to be let bloud, purged, 
and dieted, because they would lx; cured of 
diseases tlnw never felt but in conceit ; when 
esscntiall and true niala<lieH f.iiU; us, then 
Scie.ncc and Knowledge lend us hers : I’his 
colour or complexion (said she) presageih 
some rheumatike defluxion will ensue yon : 
'I'his soult ring-hot season iiienaceth you with 
some fcbricaut commotion ; this cutting of 
the vitall line of your left hand warneth you 
of some notable and approaching iluii^po- 
sition. And at hist she will roundly addresse 
herselfe unto perfect health ; saying thi;> 
youthly vigour and suddain joy cannot pos- 
sibly stay in one place, her bloud and 
strength mu^t be abated, for feare it turtle 
you to some inischiefe. Compare but flic 
life of a man subject to these like imagin.a- ' 
tions, unto that of a day-labouring swaine, 
who followes his naturall appetites, who 
mcasuretli all things oncly by the present 
sense, and hath neither learning nor prog- 
nostications, who feeleth no ilisease but 
when he hath it : whereas the other hatli 
often the stone imaginarily before he have 
it in his reines : as if it were not time 
enough to endure the sicknesse wlien it shall 
come, he doth in his fancie prevent the 
same, and liradlong runneth to meet with 
it. What I speake of Physicke, the same 
maygeneiaUy bi* applied and drawne to all 
manner of learning. Thence came this 
ancient opinion of those Philosophers who 
placed chiefe fclicitio in the knowledge of 
our judgements weaknessc. My ignorance 
affords me as much cause of hope as of 
feare : and having no other regiment for my 
health than that of other men's examples, 


I and of the events 1 see elsewhere in like 
; occasions whereof I find some of all sorts : 
and relie upon the comparisons that are 
i most favourable unto me. I embrace health 
' with open armes, free, plaine, and full, 

' and prepare my appetite to enjoy it, by how 
much more it is now less ordinarie and 
more rare unto me ; so far is it from me 
that I. with the bitternesse of some new and 
forced kind of life, trouble her rest and 
I mohjst her ease. Beasts do manifestly de- 
; Clare unto us how many infirmities our 
' mindes agitation brings us. That w'hich 
j told us of those that inhabit Bresill, who 

■ die onely through age, which some impute 

■ to the clerirnes.se and erdmnenosse of their 
aire, 1 rather ascribt‘ lo tlie ealmenesse and 
cleiirnes.se of their mindes, void and free 
from all pas.sioiis, cares, toiling, and un- 
pleasant labours, .as ii people that passe 

' their life in a wondcrfiill kind of siinplicitie 
and ignorance, without letters, or lawes and 
witliout Kings or any Religion. Whence 
come.s it (as we daily .see by experience) that 
the rudest and grossc.st clownes are more 
tough, strong, and more desired iti 
amorous execiuions ; and that the love of ;i 
Muletier is often more accepted than that 
of a perfumed (piaint courtier ? But because 
in the latter the agiuilion of his mind dotli 
so distnict, trouble, and wearie the force of 
his botlie, as it alsotroubleth and wearieth it 
selfc, who doth belie, or more commonly 
cast the same down even into inadnesse, 
but her own promptitude, her point, her 
agilitic, and, to conclude, her proper force ? 
Whence jinjceetls the subtile.st follie but 
from the snbtilcst \\ia»lome ? As from the 
extremest friendships proceed the e\tretne->t 
enmities, and from the soundest healths tlv’. 
inortallest diseases, so from the rarest atid 
ipuckcst agitation.s of our mindes ensue the 
most distempered and outragious frenzies, 
'rhere wiints but half a ]xjgs turne to pas.se 
from the one to the other. In mad men.^ 

I actions we .see how fitlie follie .suteth and 
, meets with the strongest operations of onr 
I niinde. Who knowes'not how unpercciv- 
able the neighbourhood between follie with 
the liveliest elevation.s of a free minde i.s, 
and the effects of a supreme and extraor- 
dinarie vertne. Plato aflirmetli that melan- 
choly mindes are mon? excellent and <li.‘'ei- 
plinable ; so are they nont' more inclinable 
unto follie. Diverse spirits arc .seen to b * 
overthrownc by their ow ne force and proper 
I nimblcnesse. Xyh.at a start hath one i of the 
most judicious, ingenious, and most fUtt'd 
under the ayre of true ancient poesie, lately 
I gotten by his owne agitation and selfc-glad- 
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nesse. above all other Italian Poets that 
have been of a long time? Hath not he 
wherewith to be beholding unto this his 
killing vivacitie ? unto this clearnesse that 
hath so blinded him ? unto his exact and : 
far-reaching apprehension of reasons which 
bath made him voide of reason ? unto the 
curious and laborious pursutc of Sciences, 
that have brought him unto soitisimesse? 
unto this rare aptitude to the exercises of 
the minde, which hath made liitn without 
minde or exercise ? 1 rather spited than 

pitied him when i saw him at Ferrara, in 
so piteous a plight, that he survived him- 
selfe ; misacknowledging both himselfe and 
his labours, which unwitting to him, 
and even to his face, have been published 
both uncorrccted and maimed. Will you 
have a man healthy, will you have him 
regular, and in constant and safe con- 
dition ? ovcrwhelme him in the darkc 
pit of idlenessc and dulnesse. We must 
ixj besotted ere we can become wise, and 
dazled before we can be led. And if a man 
shall tell me that the commoditie to have 
the appetite cold togriefes and vvallowish to 
evils, drawes this incommoditie after it, it 
is also consequently the same that makes 
us lesse sh«vpe and greedie to the enjoying 
of good and of pleasures : It is true but the 
rniserie of our condition beareth that we 
have not so much to enjoy as to shun, and 
that extreme volupluousnesse doth not so 
much pinch us as a light smart : St^tiius 
homines bona quam mala sentiunt ; ' " Men 
have a duller feeling of a good tunu* tliaii of 
an ill we have not so sensible a feeling of 
perfect health as we have of the least sick- 
nesse. 

fnnsit 

tn cute VIA summti violatum pia^ula corpus^ 
Quatido valere nihil gucntquam nioi’ci. Hoc 
jurat unntn 

Qum me non terquet laius aui pes ; ctrtera 
qnisqnam 

yi V queat aut sanum sese aut sen tire va lenient.^ 
A light stroke that doolh scarce tlic top-skin 
wound, 

Greeves the gall’d bodic, when in health to be, 
Doth scarce move any ; onely ease is found. 
That neither side nor foot tormenteth me : 
Scarce any in the rest can feel he’s sound. 

Our being in health is but the privation 
of being ill. See therefore where tlic sect of 
Philosophic that hath most preferiv<t sen- 
sualitie, hath also placed the same bur to 
indolcncie or unfeeling of paine. 'I’o 
no infirmicie at all is the chiefest poss<!ssion 
of health that man can h*ope for (as Ennius 
said) ; 

Nimiutn boni est, cui nihil est malt. 

1 Tit. Iriv. 1. XXX. c. at. 

* From a Latin poem by Kstienne dc la Buciic. 


He hath but too much good, ' 

Whom no ill hath withstood* 

For the same tickling and pricking which 
a m^n doth feel in some pleasures, and 
seemes beyond simple health and indolencie, 
this active and moving sensualitie, or as I 
may terrne if, itching and tickling pleasure, 
aymes but to bo free from paine, as her 
chiefest scope. The lust-full longing which 
allures us to the acquaintance of women 
seekes but to expell that paine which an 
earnest and burning desire doth possesse 
us with, and desireth but to allay it thereby 
to come to rest and be e-\empted from this 
fever ; and so of others. 1 say therefore, 
that if siinplicitie dirccteth us to have no 
cvill, it also addresseth us according to our 
condition to a most haj^py estate. Yet ought 
it not be be imagined so dull and heavie 
that it be altogether scnsclesse. And Grantor 
had great reason to withstand the unsen- 
sihlonesse of lOpicurus, if it were so deeply 
rooted that the approehing and birth of 
evils might gainsay it. I commend not tliat 
imsensil)len(.‘ssc which is neitlKM* possible 
nor lobe tlcsircd. 1 am well pleased not to 
bcsicke, but if I be, I will know that I nni 
so ; and if I be cauterized or cut, I will feci 
it. Verily, he that should root out tlu? 
knowledge of evill should therewithal! 
extirp the knowledge of voluptuousnesse, 
and at last bring man to notliing. /stud 
\ tiihil dole re, non sine magna mercede con- 
lingit immamtaiis in animo,stnporis in cor- 
pore ; ^ “ 1 his vers«‘ point, not tobc oftended 
urgneved with any thmg, bcfnlsnot freely to a 
man without either inhumanitie in liis minde 
, or senselesncsbc in his bodie.” Sicknesse 
is not amiss unto man, comming in her 
turnc ; nor is lie alwaics to shun pain, 

' iiorever to follow sensualitie. It is a great 
i advantage for tlic honour of ignorance that 
Science it selfe tlirowes us into her armes 
when she findes her selfe busie to make us 
strong against the assaults of evils : she is 
, forced to come to this composition ; to yceld 
, us the bridle, and give us leave to shrowd 
, our selves in her lap, and submit ourselves 
unto her favour, to shelter us against the 
. as->auUs and injuries of fortune. For what 
mcaneth she else when she persw ades us to 
withdraw our thought from the evils that 
poss(*s‘^e us, and ontertaine them with forc- 
gon pleasures, and stead us as a comfort of 
present evils w ith the remembrance of fore- 
’ past felicities, and call a vanished content 
j to our help, for to oppo.se it against that 
which vexeth us ? Levationes eegritudinum 
in avocatione d cogitanda molestia, et revo- 
catione ad contemplandas voluptates pouit.^ 


t Cic. Tmsc^ Qu. 1, iii. 
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‘ * Eases of grief she rcposeth cither in call- 
ing from the thought of offence, or calling 
to the contemplations of some pleasures.** 
Unlesse it be that where force fails her, she 
will use policieand shew a tricke of nimble- 
nessc and turne away, where the vigor both 
of her bodie and armes shall faile her. For | 
not onely to a strict Philosopher, but simply , 
toanysetled man, when he by experience* 
fcelcth the burning alteration of a hot fever, 
what currant paiiiient is it to pay him with 
the remembrance of the sweetnesse of Greeke 
^^inc!‘? It would rather, empairc his bar- 
gaine. 

C/u’ ricordarai il bftt dn/>/n'fi In noia. 

For to thinkc of our joy, 

Redoubles our annoy. 

Of that condition is this other counsell, 
which Philosophic giveth onely to keepe 
forepast felicities in memorie. and thence ^ 
blot out such griefes as we have felt : as if i 
the skill to forget were in our power ; and | 
counsell of which we have much lesse regard: | 

Suavis fst Uihoruut prepieritorum fttcmnrtn.'^ 

Of labours overpast, 

Remembrance hath sweet taste. 


Qui gtHus humanum tngenio superainit et 

ontHiS 

PrastriH.rit Stellas, exortus nti triAerius SalA 
Who from all mankind bare for wit the prize. 
And dim*d the stars as when skies Sunne doth 
rise. 

To emptie and diminish the memorie, is 
it not the readic and onely way to igno- 
rance ? 

/fters malorum remedium ignorantia esi?^ 

Of ills a remedie by chance. 

And veric dull is ignorance. 

We see diverse like precepts, by which 
we are permitted to borrow frivolous appear- 
ances from the vulgar sort, where lively 
and strong reason is not of force sufficient : 
alwaies provided they bring us content and 
comfort. Where they can not cure a sore 
they are pleased to stupifie and hide the 
.same. 1 am perswaded they will not denie 
me this, that if they could possibly add any 
order or constancie to a mans life, that it 
might thereby lie still maintained in plea- 
sure and tranquillitie, by or through any 
weaknesse or infirmitie of judgement, but 
they would accept it. 

— potnre, et spargere Jlores 

Incipiiitn, paiictrque vel inconsulttts haberiP 


What ? shall Philosophie, which ought to \ to strew flowers, and drinke free, 

put the weapons into my hands to fight suffer witlessc, thriftlesse, held to bee. 

against Fortune; which should harden my Thereshould many Philosophers be found 
courage, to suppress and lav at mv feet all I^ycas his opinion : This man in all other 
humane adversities, will she so faint as to ■ things being very temperate and orderly in 
make me like a fearfull cunnie cretpe into i demeanors, living quietly and content- 
some lurking-hole, and like a craven to I "'ith his familie, wanting of no dutie 
tremble and yeeld ? For memorie repre- ! or office both towards his own housholtl 
senfeth unto us, not what we chuse, but ' strangers, verie carefully preserving 
what pleaselh her. Nay, there is notlung ! lumselfe from all hurtful! things : not with- 
deeply imprinteth anything in our reniein- j standing through some alteration of his 
brance as (he desire to forget the same ; i senses or spirits, ho was so possessed witli 
It IS a good way to commend to the keeping, i this fantasticall conceipt or obstinate humour 
and imprint anything in our niinde, to ! he ever and continually thought to be 
solicit her to lose the same. Ami that is 1 amongst the Theatres, where he still saw 
false, Est stfum in nobis, ui et adversj \ manner of spectacles, pastimes, sports, 
(/nest perpetua ohlivionc ohruatnus, ^/ ! and the best Comedies of the world. Hut 
seeunda jucunde el ^unvitey memineyintus : ~ > being at last by the skill of Physitians cured 
'I'liis is eugmffed in us, or at Iciisi in our • malaclie, and his offending humour 

power, that we both burie in perpetuall i he could hardly be held from 

oblivion things past against us, and record patting them in suite, to the end they might 
with pleasure and delight what soever was I restore him to the former pleasures a ml 
for us.” j contents of his imagination. 


And this is true, Memini etiam qna: nolo : ! -^pol me occidistis amici, 

oblivisci non possum queevolo ,* * “1 remein- ! serr a^tis, ait, cui sic extorta voluptas, 
ber even those things I would not ; and can j demptus per vim menti gratissimus error P 

not forget what I would. ” And who.so sav’d me, friends, but slainc me 

counsell is this? his, Owf j/? u r. • * i- u. 

c/V iQuoth he) from whom so reft is my delight, 

durst pro- errour purgtl, which best did please niy 

fesse nimsclfe a wise man. spright. r ' 


1 Lucr. 1. iii. io 86 ; Epicur. 
* Sen. Oed. act iii. sc. i. 

* HoR, 1. i. Epist, iii. 14 . 


t Cic. Fin. 1. ii, ; EuRtP, 

* Cic. Fin. Boh, 1. i. 

> Epic, in Cic. De Fin, 1. ii. 
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Of a raving like uiito that of Thrasilaus. 
sonne unto ^thodorus, who verily beleeved 
that all the ships that went out from the 
liavcn of Pyraeus, yea and all such as came 
into it, did only travell about his businesse, 
rejoy cing when any of them had made a 
fortunate voyage, and wclcomraed them 
with great gladnessc : His brother -Crito, 

1 laving caused him to be cured and restored 
to his better senses, he much bewailed and 
jjrieved of the condition wherein he hail for- 
merly lived in such joy, and so void of all 
care and griefe. It is that w'hicli that 
ancient Greeke verse saith ; That not to be 
so advised brings many commodities with 
it; 

*Ev T<p yap fxrjSev^ riSi<rTOi 

The sw’cetest life I wL««, 

In Itnowiiij; nothing i.-» 

And as Ecclesiastes witnesseth : In much 
wisdome is much sorrow. And who getteth 
knowledge purchaseth sorrow and griefe." 
Even that which Philosophy doth in 
general! tcarmes allow', this last remedy 
w hich she ordaineth for all manner of neces- 
sities ; that is, to make an end of that life 
which we cannot endure. Placet f fare: 
Non placet f quacunque vis exi. Pungit 
dolor f vel fodiat sane: si nudus es, da 
! jugulum : sin tecius armis vulcaniis, id 
est,fortitudine, resiste “Doth it like you? 
obey : doth it not like you ? get out as you 
will ; doth griefe pricke you ? and let it 
pierce you too : if you be naked, yeeld your 
throat : but if you be covered with the 
armour of Vulcan, that is, with fortitude, 
resist. *' And that saying used of the Griecians 
in their banquets, which they aply unto it, 
Aut bibat, aut abeat “ Eithei let him 
carouse, or carry him out of the house:” 
which rather fitteth the mouth of a Gascoiiie, 
who very easily doth change the letter B 
into V, than that of Cicero ; 

Vvuere si recte nrscis, discede peritis : 

Lutisii satis, edisii tatis, atque bihisti: 

Temfus abire ttbi est, ne fotum Uirgius aquo 

Rideat, et pulset lascivia dcceniius atas : * 
Live well you cannot, them that can, give place ; 
_Well have you sported, eaten well, drunke well : 
Tis time you part ; lest wanton youth with 
grace 

J->augh at, and knock you that with .swilling swell ; 

what is it but a confession of his insuffi- 
ciency, and a sending one backe not only 
to ignorance, there to be shrowded, but unto 
stupidity it selfe, unto unsensiblenesse and 
oot being? • 


■ Democritnut fosiguatn ntatmra veins fas 

Admonuit tnemorem, tfwtrts lane uescere f Mentis : 
Sponie sua letho nifut ohvius obtulii i/se,^ 

\\’hcn ripe age put Democritus in minde, 

That his mindes motions fainted, he to finde 

His death went willing, and his life resign’d. 

It is that which Anthisthencs said, that a 
man nnist provide himselfc either of wit to 
understand or of a halter to hang him- 
selfe : And that which (’hrysippns allcaged 
upon the speech of the Poet 'l yrtLCUs, 

De la I’ertM, ou de mart apf rocker? 

Dr vertue to approch, 

Or else let deatn incroch. 

And Crates said that love was cured with 
hnnger, if not by time ; and in him that 
liked not these two tneanes, by the halter. 
That Sextius, to whom Seneca and Plutarke 
give so much commendation, having given 
over all things else and betaken himselfe to 
the study of idhlosophy, seeing the progress 
of his studies so tedious and slow, purposed 
to cast himself into the Sea ; Ranne unto 
death for want of knowledge : Reade here 
what the law saitli upon this subject. If 
peradventure any great inconvenience hap- 
pen, which cannot be remedied, tlte haven 
is not farre-off, and by swimming may a man 
save hiniselvc out of his body, as out of a 
leaking boat ; for it is feare to die, and not 
desire to live, whicli keepes a foole joyned 
to his body. As life through simplicity be- 
commeth more pleasant, so (as I erewhile 
began to say) bocommeth it more innocent 
and better. Tlie simple and the ignorant 
(saith St. Paul) raise them.selves up to 
heaven, and take possession of it ; w hereas 
we, with all the knowledge we have, plunge 
ourselves downe to the pit of hell. I rely 
neither upon Valentian (a profes'^ed enemy 
to knowledge and learning), nor upon 
Licinius (both Roman Emperours), who 
named them the venime and plague of all 
politike estates ; Nor on Mahomet, who, 
as I have heard, doth utterly interdict all 
manner of learning to his subjects. But the 
example of that great Lycurgus and his 
authority, ought to beare chiefe sway, 
and the reverence of that divine Lacede- 
monian policy, so great, so admirable, and 
so long time flourishing in all vertue and 
felicity without any institution or excercise 
at all of letters. Tho.se who returne from 
that new w'orld which of late hath been dis- 
covered by the Spaniards, can witnesse unto 
us how those nations, being without Magis- 
trates or law, live much more regularly and 
formally tlian we, who have amongst us 


•Cic. 


1 Soph. Ala, Plag, 
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* Hoa . 1. ii. Epift, ii. ult. 


1 LrcR. 1 . iii. 1083. 
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more officers and Jawes than men of other 
professions or actions. 

/>/ citaiorie pietie e di lilrlii, 

D'estawine^ e di carU, di /procure 
fJanno le mani e il settOf e sran fasteUi 
hi ckiose^ di consign e di iciinre. 

Per cui le facultA de po^ ercUi 
Sen SOHO mai ne le ciitd sicure^ 

It anno dietro e dinanzi e d'titnbi i lati^ 
Natai, procumtorit e advocali.^ 

Their hands and bosoms with writs and citations, 
With papers, libels, proxies, full they bearc. 

And biindels great of strict examinations. 

Of glosses, counsels, readings here and there. 
Whereby in townes poorc men of occupations 
Possesse not their small goods secure from fcare, 
Pcforc, behind, on each sides Advocates, 
Proctors, and Notaries hold up debates. 

It was that which a Roman Senator said, 
that “ their predecessors had their breath 
.stinking of garlike, and tluiir stoinacke per- 
fumed with a good con.science .and con- 
trary, the men of his time outwardly smelt 
of nothing but sweet odours, but inwardly 
they stunke of all vices : which, in mine 
opinion, is as much to say they had much 
knowledge and sufficiency, but great want 
of honesty. Incivility, ignorance, simplicity, 
and rudenesse are commonly joyned with 
ihnocency. Curiosity, subtilty, and know- 
ledge are ever followed with malice : 
Humility, feare, obedience, and hone.sly 
(which are the principall instruments for the 
preservation of humane society) require a 
single docile soule and which presumeth 
little of her selfe : Christians have a pecu- 
liar knowledge how curiosity is in a man a 
naturall and originall infirmity. The care 
to increase in w isdome and knowledge was 
the first overthrow of man-kinde : it is the 
way whereby man hath headlong cast him- 
sclfe downe into etcrnall damnation. ITide 
is his losse and corruption : it is pride that 
misleadeth him from common waies ; that 
makes him to embrace all new fangle.s, and 
rather chuse to be chiefe of a straggling 
troupe and in the path of perdition, and be 
regent of some erroneous sect, and a teacher 
of falsehood, than a disciple in the bchoole 
of truth, and suffer himselfe to be led and 
directed by the. hand of others in the ready 
beaten highway. It is haply that which the an- 
cient Greeke proverb implieth, ^ fieio-ifiai/xovw, 
Kafidntp irarpl, it? irsifferai : “Super- 

stition obaieth pride as a father. ” Oh over- 
weaning, how much doest thou hinder us ? 
Socrates being advertised that the God of 
wisdome had attnbuted the name of wise 
unto him, was thereat much astonished, and 
diligently searching and rouzing up him- 
selfe, and ransacking the very secrets of his 


heart, found no foundation or ground for 
this divine sentence. He knew some that 
were as just, as temperate, as valiant and as 
wise as he, and more eloquent, more faire 
and more profitable to their country. In 
fine he resolved that he was distinguished 
from others, and reputed wise, onely becatisc 
he did not so esteeme himselfe : And that 
his (xod deemed the opinion of science and 
wisdome a singular sottislines in man ; and 
that his Ix^st doctrine was the doctrine of 
ignorance, and simplicitie his greatest wis- 
dorae. 'rhe sacred writ pronounceth them 
to be miserable in this world that esteeme 
themselves. *• Dust and ashes,” saith he, 
“ w hat is there in thee thou shouldest so much 
glory of? ■' And in another place God hath 
made man like unto a shadowc, of which 
I who shall judge when, the light being gone, 

I it shall vanish away ? Man is a thing of 
I nothing. So far are our faculties from 
j conceiving that Ingh Deitie, that of our 
Creators works, those beare his marke best, 
and are most his owne, which we under- 
stand least. It is an occasion to induce 
Christians to beleeve, when they chance to 
meet with any incredible thing, that it is so 
much the more according unto reason, by 
how much more it is against humane 
reason. If it were according unto reason, 
it were no more a wonder; and were it to be 
matched, it were no more singular. Melius 
sciiur Deus nesciendo,! “God is better 
know'en by our not knowing him,” saith S. 
Augustine : and Tacitus, Sanefius est ac 
rcifcrentius de actis deoiitm credere gnam 
scire : "It is a course cf more holinesse and 
reverence to liold beleefe than to have 
knowledge of Gods actions." And Plato 
deemes it to be a vice of impiety over- 
curiously to enquire after God, after the 
world, and after the first causes of things. 
Atgue ilium quidem purentem hujus uni- 
vcrsitatis invenire^ difficile ,* it quuin 
jam inveneris, indicare in vulgus, nefas:^ 
“ Both it is difficult to finde out the father 
of this universe, and when you have found 
him, it is uiilawfull to reveale Him to the 
vulgar, ” saith Cicero. We easily pronounce 
puissance, truth, and justice ; they be words 
importing some great matter, but that thing 
we neither see nor conceive. We say that 
God feareth, that God will be angry, and 
that God loveth. 

Jmmortalia tnortali semtone notaniesP 
Who with tearmes of mortality 
Note things of iinmoitality. 

They be all agitations and motions, which 
according to our forme can have no place in 

1 St. Aug. * Tacitus, Mot, German, 

» Cic, de Univer, Fragm, * Lueg. 1. v. laa. 


1 Ariosto, cant. xiv. stan. 84. 
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God, nor we imagine them according to j them that bcleevc.'* Yet must I see at last 
his. It onely belongs to God to know j whether it be in mans power to finde what 
himselfe and interpret his ownc workes; i he seekes for ; and if this long search, 
and in our tongues he doth it improperly, wherein he hath continued so many ages, 
to descend and come downe to us, that are hath enriched him with any new strength or 
and lie groveling on the ground. How can solid truth: I am perswaded, if he speake 
wisdoine (which is the choice betweene in conscience, he will confesse tltat the 
good and evill) beseeme him, seeing no evill , benefit he hath gotten by so tedious a 
doth touch him? How reason and intelJi- j pursuit hath been that he hath learned to 
gence, which we use to come from obscure ] know his owne weaknesse. I'hat ignorance 
to apparant things, seeing there is no which in ns was naturall, we have with long 
obscure thing in God? Justice, which study confirmed and averred. It hath 
distributeth unto every man what belongs happened unto those that are truly learned, 
unto him, created for the society and conver- as it hapnetli unto eares of corne, which as 
sation of man, how is she in God? How long as they are empty, grow and raise 
temperance, which is the moderation of their head aloft, upright and stout ; but if 
cor^xirall sensualities, which have no place they once become full and bigge with ripe 
at all in his God-head ? Fortitude patiently come, they begin to humble and droope 
to endure sorrowes, and labours and dan- downeward. So men having tried and 
gers, appertaineth little unto him, these sounded all, and in all this chaos and huge 
three things no way approaching him, heape of learning and provision of so 
having no accesse unto him. And therefore ! infinite differt?nt things, found nothing 
Aristotle holds him to be equally exempted ■ that is substantial!, firme, and steadie, but 
from vertue and from vice. Neqitt gratia^ I all vanitie, have renounced their presump- 
neque ira teneri potest, quod quer talia ! tion, and too late knowen their naturall 
essent, imbecilla essent omnia “ Nor can condition. It is that which Velleiits up- 
he be pc^sessed with favor and anger ; for braids Cotta and Cicero withall, that they 
all that is so is but weake." I’he participa- \ have learnt of Fhilo to have learned nothing, 
lion which we have of the knowledge of Pherecydes, one of the seven wise men, writ- 
truth, whatsoever she is, it is not by our ing to Thales even as he was ycelding up the 
owne strength we have gotten it ; God hath ghost, " 1 have,’* saith he, “appoynted my 
sufficiently taught it us in that he hath made friends, as soon as I shal be layed in my 
choice of the simple, common, and ignorant grave, to bring tliee all my writings. If 
to teach us His wonderfull secrets. Our they please thee and the other sages, publish 
faith hath not been purchased by us : it is a tliem ; if not, conceale them. 'J’hey con- 
gift proceeding from the liberality of others, faine no certaintie, nor doe they any whit 
It is not by our discourse or understanding ‘ satisfie mec. My profession is not to know 
that we have received our religion, it is by 1 the truth nor to attainc it. 1 rather open 
a forreine authority and commandement. ■ than discover things.” The wisest that 
I'lie weaknesse of our judgement Iielps us j ever was, being demanded what he knew', 
more than our strength to compasse the answered, he knew that he knew nothing, 
same, and our blindnesse more than our | He verified what some say, that the greatest 
cleare-sightcd eies. It is more by the 1 part of what we know is the least part of 
meanes of our ignorance than of our skill ] what w e know not : that is, that that which 
that we are wise in heavenly knowledge, we thinkc to know is but a parcel, yea, and 
It is no marvell if our naturall and terres- a small particle, of our ignorance, *' We 
Iriall meanes cannot conceive the super- know things in a dreame,” saith Plato, 
naturall or apprehend the celestial know- “ and we are ignorant of them in truth.” 
ledge. Let us adde nothing of our own Onures pene vetercs nihil cojpiosci, nihil 
unto it but obedience and subjection ; for percipi, nihil sciri posse dixerunt : an- 
(ns it is written) “ I will confound tlie wis- 1 seusus, itubecilles animos, brevia 

dome of the wise, and destroy the under- ! rz/rr/Vv/Zc/ vi/<r:i “Almost all the ancients 
standing of the prudent. Where is the wise ? j affirmed nothing maybe knowen, nothing 
where is the scribe, where is the disputer i perceived, nothing understood : that our 
of this world ? hath not God made the I senses ^re narrow, our mindes are weake, 
wisdome of this world foolishnesse? For j and the race of our life is short.” Cicero 
seeing the world by wisdon^e knew not God, j himselfe, who ought all he had unto learn- 
In the wisdome of God, it hath pleased | ing, Valerius saith, that in his age he began 
Him, by the vanity of preaching, to save ; to disesteemc letters : and whilst he prac- 
tised them, it was without bond to any 


^Cic.b/at.VeorA.x. 
• I Cor. i, 19-21. 
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speciall body, following what seemed 
probable unto him, now in the one and now 
in the other sect ; ever holding himselfe 
under the Academies doubtfulnesse. Dicen^ 
dum est, sed ita ut nihil affirmem ; quatR* 
ram omnia, dubitans plcrunique, et mihi 
diffidens \i "JSpeake I must, but so as I 
avouch nothing, question all tilings, for the 
most part in doubt and distrust of my selfe." 

I should have too much adoe if I would 
consider man after his owne fashion, and in 
grose : which I might doe by his owne rule, 
who is wont to judge of truth, not by the 
vv eight or value of voices, but by the num- 
bor. But leave we the common people, 

Qiii vi/^ilans stertit* 

Who snoarc while they are awake. 

Mortua cui vita fst, profe Jam 7>ivo 
videnti: * 

Whose life is dead while yet they sec, 

And in a manner living be. 

Who feeleth not himselfe, who judgeth 
not himselfe, who leaves (he greatest part of i 
his naturall parts idle. I will lake man even j 
in his highest estate. Let us consider him 
in this small number of c.xcellent and choice I 
men, who having naturally beene endowed 
with a peculiar and exquisite wit, have also 
fostred and sharpened the same with care, | 
with study and with art, and have? brought ' 
and strained unto the highest pitch of wis- 
dome it may possibly reach unto. They ■. 
have fitted their soule unto all senses, and 
squared the same to all byases ; they have ‘ 
strengthned and under-propped it with all , 
foraine helpes, that might any way fit or j 
stead her, and have enriched and adorned j 
her with whatsoever they have beene able to \ 
borrow, either within or without the world 
tor heravaile: It is in them that the extreme 
height of humane nature doth lodge. They 
liave reformed the world with policies and 
lawes. They have instructed the same with 
arts and sciences, as also by example of! 
their wonderfull manners and life. 1 will | 
but make accompt of such people, of their i 
witnesse and of their experience. Let us see | 
how far they have gone, and what holdfast I 
they have held by. I’he maladies and ' 
defects which we shall finde in that college, 
the world may boldly allow them to be his. 
Whosoever s^kes for any thing, conmieth 
at last to this conclusion and saith.^that 
either he hath found it, or that it cannot be 
found, or that he is still in pursuit after it. 
All philosophy is divided into these three 
kindes. Her purpose is to seeke out the 
truth, the knowledge and the certainty. 

1 Cic. Lhvim. I i. » Luck. i. iii. 1091. 

• /b. X0S9. 


The P^ripatetike,the Epicureans, theStoikes 
and others have thought they had found it. 
These have established the sciences that we 
have, and as of certaine knowledges have 
treated of them ; Clitomachus. Cameades, 
and the Academikes have despaired the 
finding of it, and judged that truth could 
not be conceived by our meanes. The end 
of these is weaknesse and ignorance. The 
former had more followers and the worthiest 
, sectaries. Pyrrho and other sceptikes, or 
I epechiste.s, whose doctrine or manner of 
I teaching many auncient learned men have 
I thought to have beene drawnefrom Homer, 
; from the seaven wise men, from Archilochus 
j and Euripides, to whom they joyne Zeno, 

I Dcmucritus, and Xenophanes, say that they 
■ arc still seeking after truth. 7 'hese judge 
that those are infinitely deceived who 
imagine they have found it, and that the 
! second degree is over boldly vaine in affirm- 
j ing that mans power is altogether unable to 
I attaine unto it. For to stablish the measure 
' of our .strength to know and distinguish of 
the difficulty of things is a great, a notable 
and extreme science, which they doubt 
whether man be capable thereof or no. 

AV/ snri quisquis puiat^ id guoque nescit. 

Aft sciri possit, quo se nil scire fattturX 
Who think’s nothing is knowne, knowesnot that 
whereby hee 

(Jr. he knowes nothing if it knowne may 

I hat ignorance which knoweth, judgeth, 
and condemneth it selfe, is not an absolute 
ignorance ; for to be so, she must alto- 
gether be ignorant of her selfe. So that 
the profession of the Pyrrhonians is ever to 
waver, to doubt, and to enquire ; never to 
be assured of any thing, nor to take any 
warrant of himself. Of the three actions or 
faculties of the soule, that is to say, the 
imaginative, the concupiscible, and the con- 
senting, they allow and conceive the two 
former : the last they hold and defend to be 
ambiguous, without inclination or appro- 
bation eitlier of one or other side, be it 
never so light. Zeno in jesture painted 
forth his imagination upon this divi.sion of 
the soules faculties : the open and out- 
stretched hand was apparance ; the hand 
halfe-shut, and fingers somewhat bending, 
consent ; the fist closed, comprehension : 
if the fist of the left hand were closely 
clinched together, it signified Science. 
Now this situation of their judgement, 
straight and inflexible, receiving all objects 
with application or consent, leads them 
unto their Ataraxie, which is the condition 
of a quiet and settled life, exempted from 

I Lucr. 1. iv. 471. 
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the a|fitations which we receive by the im- consider of things without dutic or com- 
pression of the opinion and knowledge we pulsion ? Hoc liheriorts et soluiiores, 
imagine to have of things ; whence proceed tjuod Integra illis est Judieandi poUstas : ^ 
feare. avarice, envie, immoderate desires, “They are so much the freer and at 
ambition, pride, superstition, love of novel- libertie, for that their power of judgement 
ties, rebellion, disobedience, obstinacie, is kept entire. " Is it not some advantage 
and the greatest number of corporal 1 evils : for one to finde himselfe disingaged from 
yea, by that meaiie they are exempted from necessitie which brideleth others : Is it not 
the jealousie of their owne discipline, for better to remaine in suspence than to en- 
they contend but faintly : they feare nor tangle himselfe in so many errours that 
revenge nor contradiction in the disputa- humane fantasie hath brought forth ? Is it 
tions. When they say that heavy things not better for a man to suspend his owne 
descend downward, they would be loth to ! perswasion than to meddle with these 
be beleeved, but desire to be contradicted, j sedicious and quarrellous divisions? What 
thereby to engender doubt and suspence of shall I chusu ? Mary, what you list, so you 
judgement, which is their end and drift, chiisc. A very foolish answer : to which it 
They put forth their propositions but to seemeth nevt^rthelesse that all Dogmatisme 
contend with those they imagine wee hold arriveth ; by which it is not lawful! for you 
in our conceipt. If 3 0U take theirs, then to bee ignorant of that wc know not. Take 
will they undertake to maintaine the con- ' ihelx st and strongest side, it shall never be 
trarie ; all is one to them, nor will they ' so sure but you shall have occasion to 
give a penny to chuse. If you propose that ■ defend the same, to close and combat a 
snow is blaokc, they w'ill argue on the other hundred and a hundred sides? Is it not 
side that it is white. If you say it is neither [ better to keepe out of this confusion ? You 
one nor other, they will maintaine it to be | are suftered to embrace as your honour and 
both. If by a certaine judgement you say : life Aristotles opinion upon the eternitie of 
that you cannot tell, they will maintaine * the soule, and to belie and contradict what- 
that you can tell. Nay, if by an affirmative soever Plato saith concerning that; and 
axiome you swe are that you stand in some | shall they be interdicted to doubt of it ? If 
doubt, they will dispute that you doubt not | it be lawfull for Panivcius to maintaine his 
of it, or that you cannot judge or main- | judgement about auspices, dreames, oracles, 
tainc that you are in doubt. And by this • and prophecies, whereof the Stoikes make 
extremitie of doubt, which staggereth it : no doubt at all : wherfore shall not a wise 
selfe, they separate and divide themselves | man dare that in all things which this man 
from many opinions, yea from those which 1 dareth in such as he hath learned of his 
divers ways have maintained both the ! masters, confirmed and established by the 
doubt and the ignorance. Why shall it general consent of the schoole whereof he 
not be granted then (say they) as to is a sectary and a professor? If it be a 
Dogmatists, or Doctrine-t eachers, for one childe that judgeth, he wots not what it is ; 
to say greene and anotlier yellow, so for if a learned man, he is forestalled. They 
them to doubt ? Is there any thing can have reserved a great advantage for them- 
be proposed unto you, either to allow or selves in the combat, hitving dischared 
refuse which may not lawfully be con- | themselves of the care Imw to shroud them - 
sidered us ambiguous and doubtfull ? And 1 selves. They care not to be beaten, so they 
whereas others be carried either by the | may strike againe : and all is fish that comes 
c.usiome of their countrie, or by the iiistitu- | to net with them. If they overcome, your 
tion of their parents, or by chance, as by a 1 proposition halteth ; if you, theirs is lame ; 
tempest, without choyce or judgement, yea j if they faile, they verifie* ignorance ; if you, 
sometimes before the age of discretion, to ; she is verified by you ; if they prove that no- 
such and such another opinion, to the | thing is know'en, it is very well : if they can- 
Stoike or Epicurean Sect, to which they not prove it, it is good alike : F? quum in 
fnde themselves more engaged, subjected, eadem re paria contrariis in parfibus mo~ 
cr fast tyed, as to a prize they cannot let | w^;//cz inveniuntur, facilius ab utraque 


it Were by a Tempest to any kinde of ; more easily hold with avouching on botli 
doctrine, they sticke cfose to it as it were j parts. ” And they suppose to find out 
to a Tocke.'* Why shall not these likewise ' more easily why a thing is false than true, 
be permitted to maintaine their libertie and and that which is not than "that which is : 


1 P^c. Acads Qu, 1. x. 
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and what they bcleevc not, than that \iihat 
they beleeve. Their manner of speech is, 

*' I confirme nothing." It is no more so 
than thus, or neither : I conceive it not ; 
^pparances arc every where alike. The 
law of speaking pro or contra is all one. 
“Nothing scemeth true that may not 
secmc false." Their sacramental word is 
hrix^ i which is ' as much to say as I hold 
and stir not. Behold the burdens of their 
songs and other such like. Thcyr effects is 
a pure, entire, and absolute surceasing and 
suspence of judgement. They use their 
reason to enquire and to debate, and not to 
stay and choose. Whosoever shall imagine 
a perpetuall confession of ignorance, and a 
judgement upriglit and without staggering, 
to what ocension soever may chance, that 
man conceives the true Pyrrlionisme. I 
expound this fantazy as plaine as I can, 
because many deeme it hard to be con- 
ceived : and the authors themselves repre- 
sent it somewhat obscurely and diversly. 
Touching the actions of life, in that they are 
after the common sort, they arc lent and 
applied to natural] inclinations, to the im- 
pulsion and constraint of passions, to the 
constitutioncs of lawcs and customes, and 
to the tradition of arts : Xou euint nos 
Deus isfd scire, sed tantummodo ufi 
voluit “For (jod would not have Us 
know these things, but only use them. " | 
By such meanes they suffer their com- 1 
mon actions to be directed without any ' 
conceit or judgement, which is the reason , 
that J cannot well sort unto this discourse | 
what is said of Pyrrho. 'I'hey faine him to , 
be stupide and unmovablc, leading a kinde ! 
of wild and unsociable life, not shunning to ' 
be bit with carts, presenting himselfc unto ' 
downefals, refusing to conformc himselfc 
to the lawes. It is an endearing of his , 
discipline. Hec would not make lumselfc ; 
a stone or ablocke, but a living, discoursing, | 
and reasoning man, enjoying all pleasuies , 
and naturall commodities, busying him- ; 
sclfe with and u.sing all his corporall and j 
spirituall parts in rule and right. The ! 
fantasticall and imaginary and false privi- j 
leges which man hath usurped unto him- 
selfe to sway, to appoint, and to establish, 
he hath absolutely renounced and quit 
them. Yet is there no Sect but is en- 
forced to allow her wise Sectary, in chiefe 
to follow diverse things nor comprehended, 
nor perceived, nor allowed, if he will live. 
And if he take shipping, he follows his 
purpose, not knowing whether tt shall be 
prontable or no ; and yeeldes to this, 
that the ship is good, the pilote is skilfull, 


I and that the season is fit, circumstances 
only probable. After which he is bound 
to goe and suffer himselfc to be removed 
by apparances, alwaies provided they have 
no expresse contrariety in them, Hee 
hath a body, be hath a soule, his senses 
urge him forward, his minde moveth him. 
Although he finde not this proper and 
1 singular marke of judging in himselfc, 

' and that he perceive he should not cn- 
! gage his consent, seeing some falsehood 
may be like unto this truth : hee ceaseth 
not to conduct the offices of his life fully 
and cotnmodiously. How many arts are 
I there which professe to consist more in 
! conjecture than in the science ; that dis- 
' tinguish not betweene truth and falsehood, 

, but only follow seeming ? There is both 
; true and false (say they), and there are 
I meanes in us to seckc it out, but not to stay 
it when we touch it. It is better for us 
I to suffer the order of the world to manage 
I us without further inquisition. A mind 
! w^arranted from prejudice hath a marvel- 
■ lous preferment to tranquillity. Men that 
! censure and controulc their judges doc 
: never duly submit unto them. How 
I much more docile and tractable are .simple 
and uncurious mindes found both towards 
I the lawes of religion and Politike de- 
crees, than these over-vigilant and nice 
wits, teachers of divine and humane causes ? 
There is notlhng in mans invention wherein 
is so much hkelyhood, piossibilitie, and profit. 
'Ihis representeth man bare and naked, 
acknowledging his naturall weaknesse, apt 
to receive from above some strange power, 
dibfiirnished of all humane knowledge, and 
so much the more fitte to harbour divine 
understanding, disannulling his judgement, 
that so he may give more place unto faith. 
Neither misbeleeving nor establishing any 
doctrine or opinion repugnant unto com- 
mon lawes and observances, humble, 
obedient, disciplinable and studious ; a 
sworne enemy to Hcresie, and by conse- 
quence exempting himselfc from all vainc 
and irreligious opinions, invented and 
brought up by false Sects. It is a white 
sheet prepared to take from the finger of God 
what form soever it shall please him to im- 
print therein. The more we addresse and 
commit our selves to God, and reject our 
selves, the better it is for us. Accept (saith 
i Ecclesiastes) in good part things both in 
I shew and taste, as from day to day they are 
presented unto thee, the rest is beyond thy 
knowledge. Donfinus novlt cogiiationes 
kominum^ quoniam vanes sunt ^ * The Lord 
knowes the thoughts of men, that they are 


1 Cie. Divin. 1. i. 
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vajrne.*' See how of three gcnerall Sects of 
Philosophies two make expresse profession 
of doubt and ignorance ; and in the third, 
which is the Dogmatists, it is easie to be 
discerned that the greatest number have 
taken the face of assurance ; onely because 
they could set a better countenance on the 
matter. They have not so much gone 
about to establish any certainty in us, as to 
shew how farre they had waded in seeking 
out the truth. Quam docti fingunt nhigis 
quam norunt : '‘Which the learned doe 
rather conceit than know." 

Timseus, being to instruct Socrates of 
what he knowes of tlie Gods, of the world, 
and of men, purposeth to speake of it as 
one man to another ; and that it sufficeth, if 
his reasons be as probable as another mans. 
For exact reasons are neither in his hands, 
nor in any mortall man ; which one of his 
Sectaries hath thus imitated ; Vt potero^ 
explicabo : ftec tamen, ni Pythius Apollo^ 
ccria tit sint it fixa quee dixero; sed ut 
homunculus^ probabilia conjcctura sequens .1 
“ As I can, I will explaine them ; yet not as 
Apollo giving oracles, that all should bee 
certainc and set downc, that I say but as a 
nicane man who followes likelihood by his 
conjecture." And that upon the discourse 
of the contempt of death ; a natnrall and 
popular discourse. h'lsewhere he hath 
translated it, upon Platoes very words : 
Si forte, dc Dcorum nati/ra ortuque mufidi 
dissenntes, minus id quod ha bem us in auimo 
consequimur, hand erit mirutn. Aiquum 
(\d enim mcniinisse, ct me, qui dissemm, 
hominem esse, et vos qui judicetis : ut, si 
probabilia diccutur, nihil ultra requiratis : 
* ' It will be no iiiarvell if arguing of the 
nature of Gods and originall of the w'orld, 
we sc.ircely reach to that which in our minde 
we comprehend ; for it is meet wc remember 
that both I am a man who am to argue, 
and you wlio are to judge, so as you secke 
no further, if, I speake but thing', likely.’’ 
Aiistotle ordinarily hoardeth us U]> a number 
of other opinions and other beleefes, that 
so be may compare his unto it, and make us 
see how farre he hath gone furtlicr, and how 
neere lie comes unto true-likelyhood. I’or 
truth is not judged by authoritie, nor by 
others te.slimonie, .And therefore did 
Kpicuriis religiously avoyd to aleadge any 
in his compositions., lie is the Prince of 
Dogmatists, and yet we leanie of him 
that, to know much breedes an occasion to 
doubt more. He is often^eene seriously to 
shelter himselfe under so inextricable ob- 
scurities that his meaning cannot be per- 
ceived. In effect, tt is a Pyrrhonisme under 


a resolving forme. Listen to Ciceroes pro- 
testation. who doth declare us others fanta- 
sies by his owne. Qui requirunt, quid dc 
quaqut re ipsi sentiamus ; euriosius $d 
\jaciunt, quam neeesse est, Htsc in Pkilo- 
! Sophia ratio contra omnia dissenndi^ nul- 
lamque rent aperte judicandi, pfofecta d 
! Socrate, repet ita ab Arcesila, confirmata <i 
I Carneade, usque ad nostram viget mtatenu 
I Hi sumus, qui otnnibus veris falsa quadam 
adiuncta esse dtcamus, tanta simihiudtne, 
ut in iis nulla insit eerie judicandi ct 
assent iendi nota . i “They that would know 
what we conceit of every thing, use more 
curiosity than needs. 'I’lhs course in Philo- 
sophy to di^pllte against all things, to judge 
expressly of nothing, derived from Socrates, 
renewed by Arcesilas, confirmed by Car- 
neades, is in fortx^ till our time ; nvc arc 
those that aver some falsehood entermixt 
with every truth, and that with such Uke- 
nesse, as there is no set note in those things 
for any assuredly to give judgement or as- 
sent." Why hath not Aristotle alone, but 
the greatest number of Philosophers, .affected 
difficulty, unlesse it be to make the vanity of 
the subject to prevailc, and to ainmuse the 
curiosity of our minde, seeking to feed it by 
gnawing so raw* and bare a bone? <^lyto- 
machus affirmed that lie could never under- 
stand by the writings of ( arneades, what 
opinion he was of. Why hath Epicurus 
interdicted facility unto liis Sectaries.^ And 
wherefore hath Heraclitus beene surnamed 
aKoreivbs, “a (larke mysty doweled fellow ? " 
Difficulty is a coirie that wise men make use 
of, as juglers doe with passe and repassc, 
because they will not display the vanity of 
their art, and wherewith Immane foolisli* 
nessc is easily apaid. 

Clams flb obscurant liuguam, magis inter 
inanes. 

Omnia cnitu stalidi magis admirantur 
amantque, 

inveriis quae sub verbis latitantia ceruunf* 
Fur his darke speech much prais'd, but of th’ 
unwise ; 

For foolcs df)e all still more admire and prize 
That under wortls turn'd topsie-turvic lies. 

Cicero reproveth some of his friends 
because they were wont to bestow more 
lime about astrology, law, logike, and 
geometry, than sucli arts could deserve ; 
and diveited them from the devoirs of their 
life, more profitable and more honest, 'riic 
‘ Cyrenaike philosophers equally contemned 
naturall philosophy and logicke. Zeno in the 
beginning of his bookes of the Common- 
wealth deckored all the liberal! sciences to 
be unprofitable. Chiysippus said tifiat which 


^ Cic. Tutc* Qu» 1. i. 


* Cic. t/nivers. 


t Cic. Nat, Dear. 1. 1, 


» Luck. 1. i. 636 . 
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Flato and Aristotle had written of loffike, I 
they had written the same in jest and for ' 
exercise sake, and could not beleeve that 
ever they spake in good earnest of so 
vairie and idle a subject. Plutarke saith 
the same of the tnetaphysikes : Epicurus 
would have said it of rhetorike, of grammar, 
of poesie, of the mathematikes, and (except 
naturall philosophy) of all other sciences : 
and Socrates of all, but of the art of civill 
manners and life. Whatsoever he was de- 
manded of any man, he would ever first 
enquire of him to give an accompt of his 
life, both present and past, which he w’ould 
seriously examine and judge of ; deeming 
all other apprentiships as subsequents and of 
supererogation in regard of that. Parum 
mihi placeant ea iiUrce qua' ad virtutem 
doctoribifs uihil profucruut : “ l liat learning 
plcascth me but a little, which nothing pro- 
fiteth the teachers of it unto vertue.” Most 
of the arts have thus beene contemned by 
knowledge it selfe, for they thought it not 
amissc to exercise their mincles in matters 
wherein was no profitable solidity. As for the 
rest, some have judged Plato a dogmatist, 
others a doubter ; some a dogmatist in 
one thing, and some a doubter in another. 
Socrates, tlic fore-man of his Dialogues doth 
ever aske and propose his disputation ; yet 
never concluding, nor ever satisfying, and 
saith he hath no other science but that of 
opposing. 'Pheir author, Homer, hath 
equally grounded the foundations of all sects 
of philosophy, thereby to shew how indifferent 
he was which way we went. Some say that 
of Plato arose ten diverse sects. And as 1 
thinke, never was instruction wavering and 
nothing avouching if his be not. Socrates 
was wont to say that when midwives begin 
once to put in practice the trade to make 
other women bring forth children, them - 1 
selves become barren. That lie, by the title 
of wise, which the gods Irad conferred upon 
him, had also in his man-like and me.ntall 
love shaken off the faculty of begetting : 
being well pleased to afford all helpe and 
favor to such as w'ere engenderers ; to open 
their nature, to suple their passages, to ease 
the issue of their child-bearing, to jtulge 
thereof, to baptise the same, to foster it, to 
strengthen it, to swathe it, and to circum- 
cise it, exercising and handling his instru- 
inent at the perill and fortune of others. So 
is it w'ith most authors of this third kindc, 
as the ancients have well noted by the 
writings of Ana.xagoras, Democritus, Par- 
menides, Xenophanes, and others. I'hey 
have a manner of writing doubtfull both in 
substance and intent, rather enquiring than 
instructing : albeit here and there they enter- 
kicc their stile with dogmaticall cadences. 


And is not that as well seeoe in Seneca and 
in Plutarke? How much doe tbey speakc 
sometimes of one face and sometimes of 
another, for such as looke neere unto it ? 
Those who reconcile lawyers, oug|ht first to 
have reconciled them every one unto liiin- 
selfe. Plato hath (in my seeming) loved 
this manner of philosophying dialogue 
wise in good earnest, that thereby he might 
more decently place in sundry mouthes the 
diversity and variation of his owne con- 
ceits. Diversly to treat of matters is a!> 
good' and better as to treat them conform- 
ably ; that is to say, more copiously and 
more profitably. Let us take example by 
our selves. Definite sentences make the 
last period of dogmaticall and resolving 
speech ; yet see wee that those which our 
Parliaments present unto our jjeople as the 
most exeinplare and fittest to nourish in them 
the reverence they owe unto this dignitie, 
especially by reason of the siifficiencie 
of those persons which e.xercise the same, 
taking their glory, not by the conclusion, 
which to them is dayly, and is common to al 
judges as much as the debating of diverse 
and agitations of contrary reasonings of law 
causes will admit, And the largest scope 
for reprehensions of sotne Philosophers 
against others, draweth contradictions and 
diversities witli it, wherein every one of them 
findeth himself so entangled, either by in- 
tent to sliow the wavering of mans minde 
above all matters, or ignorantly forced by 
the volubihtit^ and incompreliensiblenessc of 
all matters: Wliat mcaineth this burden? 
In a slippery and gliding place let us sus- 
pend our beliefe. For as Euripides saith, 

Les ccuvres de Dieu en diverges 

Paeons, nans donnent des traverses^- 
Gods workes doc iravers our imaginations. 

And cro>sc our workes in divers different fashions. 

Like unto that which Empedocles was 
w'ont often to scatter amongst his bookes, as 
moved by a divine furie and forced by truth. 
.No, no, we feel nothing, w'e see nothing ; 
all things arc hid from us : there is not one 
that we may establish, how and what it is. 
but returning to this holy word, Cogita- 
tiones Tnortalium timldce, et incerUc adin- 
vent tones nostra:, ei providentia “The 
thoughts of mortal men are feareful, our 
devices and foresights arc uncertainc. ” P 
must not be thought strange if men dispa r- 
iiig of the goale have yet taken pleasure in 
the chase of it ; studie being in itselfc a 
pleasing occupaflon, yea so pleasing that 
amid sensualities the Stoikes forbid also 
that which comes from the exercise of the 

I From Plutarch through Amyot’s Trans. 

* IVUd, ix. 14. 
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minde, and require a bridle to it, and finde 
intemperance in over much knowledge. 
Democritus having at his table eaten some 
figges that tasted of hony, began presently 
in his minde to seeke out whence this un> 
usuall sweetnes in them might proceed ; and 
to be resolved, rose from the board, to view 
the place where those figges had beene 
gathered. His maide servant noting this I 
alteration in her master, smilingly said unto : 
him, that he should no more busie himselfc 
about it ; the reason was, she had laide them 
in a vessell where hony had beene ; whereat 
he seemed to he wroth in that shee had de- 
prived him of the occasion of his intended 
seaich, and robbed his curiositie of matter 
to worke upon. ** Away,*’ quoth he unto 
her, “ thou hast much offended mee ; yet . 
will I not omit to fmde out the cause, as if 
it were naturally so.” Who perhaps would 
not have missed to finde some likely or true 
reason for a false and supposed effect. This 
storie of a famous and great Philosopher 
doth evidently represent unto us this studious 
passion, which so doth amniuse us in pursuit 
of things, of whose obtaining wee despaire. 
Flutarke reporteth alike; example of one who 
would not be resolved of what he doubted, 
because hee w’ould not lose the pleasure hee 
had in seeking it : As another, that would 
not have his Physitian remove the thirst he 
felt in his ague, because he would not lose 
the pleasure he tooke in quenching the same 
with drinking. Sn/ius supervacua dis- 
cere, quam “It is better to learne 

more than wee need than nothing at all." 
Even as in all fetxling, pleasure is alwayes 
alone and single ; and all we take that is 
pleasant is not ever nourishing and whole- 
some ; So likewise, what our minde drawes 
from learning leaveth not to be voluptuous, ! 
although it neither nourish nor be whole- 
some. Note what their saying is: “The 
consideration of nature is a "food propi^r for 
our mindes, it raiseth and puffeih us up, it 
makes us by the comparison of heavenly and 
high things to disdainebase and low matters. 
Tlie search of hidden and great causes is very 
pleasant, yea unto him that attaines nought 
hut the reverence and feare to jtidge of 
them,” These are the very words of their 
profession. The vainc image of this cm zed 
curiositie is more manifestly seen in this 
other example, which they for honour-sake 
have so often in their mouths. Eudoxus 
wished, and praid to the Clods, that he 
nijght once view the Sunne neere at liand, 
to comprehend his forme, nis greatnesse and 
his beautie ; on condition he might imme- 
diately be burnt and consumed hy it. Thus 


I SxN. Bpiff. Ixx^ix, 


with the price of his own* life would ho 
attaine a Science, whereof both use and pos* 
session shall therewith bee taken from him ; 
and for so sudden and fleeting knowledge 
lose and forgoe all the knowledges he either 
now hath, or ever hereafter may have. I 
can not easily be perswaded that Epicurus, 
Plato, or Pythagoras have sold us their 
atomes, their ideas, and their numbers for 
ready payment, 'fhey w'ere over wise to 
establish their articles of faith upon things 
so uncertaine and disputable. But in this 
obscuritic and ignorance of the world, each 
of these notable men hath endeavoured to 
bring some kindc of shew or image of light ; 
and have busied their mindes about inven- 
tions that might at least have a pleasing and 
wilie apparance, provided (notwithstanding 
it were false) it might be maintained against 
contrary oppositions : Vnicuiquce ista pro 
iu^cnio finguntur, 7iou ex Sctentice vi : 
“ These tilings are conceited by every man 
I as his wit serves, not as his knowledge 
stretches and roaches.” ;\n ancient Phylo- 
sopher being blamed for professing tliat 
Philosophic, whereof in his judgment hee 
1 made no esteemo ; answered , that that \s'as 
true Philosophizing. ’Fhey have gone about 
I to consider all, to ballance all, and have 
j found that it was an occupation fittihg the 
, naturall curiositie which is in us. Some 
i things they have written for the Ixthoofe of 
common socictie, as their religions : And 
for this consideration was it reasonable that 
tliey would not throughly unfold common 
opinions, that so they might not breed 
trouble in the obedience of lawes and cus- 
, tomes of their countries. Plato treateth this 
! mystcrie in a very manifest kinde of sport. 
Eor, where he writeth according to himselfe, 
he prcscribeth nothing for certaintie : When 
he institutes a Law giver, lie borroweth a 
very swaying and avouching kinde of stile : 

I Wherein he boldly entermingleth his most 
I fantasticall opinions ; as profitable to per- 
sw'ade the common sort, as ridiculous to per- 
I swade himselfe : Knowing how apt w^ee are 
■ to receive all impressions, and chiefly the 
most wicked and enormous. And therefore 
is ho very carefull in his lawes that nothing 
: bee sung in publike but Poesies the fabu- 
I Ions fictions of which tend to some profitable 
• end : being so apt to imprint all manner of 
j illusion in mans minile, that it is injustice 
; not to feed them rather with commodious 
I lies, than with lies either unprofitable or 
damageable. He flatly saith in his Com- 
mon-wealth that for the benefit of men, it 
is often necessarie to deceive them. It is 
easie to distinguish how some Sects have 
rather followed truth, and some profit ; by 
which the latter have gained credit, It is 
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the roiserie of our condition that often what 
offers it selfe unto our imagination for the 
likely est, presents not it selfe unto it for the 
most beneficiall unto our life. The boldest 
sects, both Epicurean, Pirrhonian and new 
Academike, when they have cast their 
accompt are compelled to stoope to the 
civill law, 'riiere are other subjects which 
they have tossed, some on the left and some 
on the right hand, each one labouring and 
<.cn'ving to give it some semblance, were it 
right dr wrong : l"or, having found nothing ; 
so secret, whereof they have not attempted | 
to speak, they are many limes forced to j 
lorgc divers feeble and fond conjectures : [ 
Not that themselves tooke them for '• 
ground-worke, not to establish a tnith, but ’ 
for an exercise of their stndie. tuju id 

^ensissi\ qttod dicer^nf, qii<im exerr^re in- 
genia ntiiteritr dil/icult<iit‘ ’•.ddeniitr volni f.r^ / 
“ They seem not so njiich to have tJioiight . 
as they said, as rather u iiling lo exercjst* 
their wits in the difiicultv of the matter.’* 
And if it were not so taken, how should we 
cloke so great an inconstancie, varictie and 
vanity of opinions, which wee see to have 
beene produced by thr’se excellent and 
admirable spirits? As for example, What 
greater vanitie can there be than to goe 
about by our propbrtions and conjectures to 
guesse at God ? And to governe both him i 
and the world according to our capacitie 
and lawes?" And to use tliis small scant- 
lin of sufficiencie, which he hath pleased to 
impart unto our naturall condition, at the 
cost and charges ot divinitie ? And because 
we cannot extend our siglit so farre as his 
glorious throne, to have removed him downe 
to our corruption and miseries? Of all 
humane and ancient opinions concerning 
religion, 1 thinke that to have had more 


order, justice, prodigies, and oracles, em- 
ployed for their benefit and instruction in 
their fabulous religion : God of his mercy 
daining, peradventure, to foster by hi? 
temporal! blessings the budding and tender 
beginnings of such a brute knowledge as 
naturall reason gave them of him, athwart 
the false images of their deluding dreames : 
Not only false but impious and injurious are 
! those which man hath forged and devised 
by his owne invention. And of al religions 
S.aint Paul found in credit at Athens, that 
Mditch they had consecrated unto a certaine 
hidden and unknownc divinitie seemed to 
be most excusable. Pythagoras shadowed 
the tnith somewiuit ncerer, judgeing that 
the knowledge of this first cause and Kn~ 
sintinm must be undefined, without any 
prescription or declaration. That it was 
nothing else but the i*xtreme indevour 
of our imagination toward perfection, 
(‘very one amplifying the idea thereof 
accemling to hi.s capacitie. But if Numa 
undertooke to eonforme the devotion of his 
peoy)le to this project, to joyne the same to 
a religion meerely mentall, without any pre- 
fixt object or materiall mixture, he under- 
tooke a matter to no use. Mans minlle 
could never be maintained if it were still 
doting up and downe in this infinite deepe 
of shapeies conceits. I'hey must be framed 
unto her to some image, according to her 
model. The majesty of God hath in some 
sort suffered it.self to be circumscribed to 
coporall limits : His supernaturall and celcs- 
tiall Sacraments bcare signes of our icrres- 
triall condition. His adoration is exprest 
by offices and sensible ^Yords ; for it is man 
that beleevctli and praieth. I omit other 
.arguments that are employed about this sub- 
ject. Ihit I could harcllv be made beleeve 


likelyhood and excuse, w hich know'Iedged 
and confessed God to lie .an incomyDrehen- i 
sible power, chiefe beginning and preserver 
of all things ; all goodness, all yierfection ; 1 
accepting in good part the honour and ; 
reverence which mortall men did yeeld him, i 
under what usage, name and manner so- 
ever it was. I 

lupiUr otnnipotem reruvt^'te^umque^ Deumque^ • 
genitrixque. 1 1 

Almightic love is parent said be j 

Of things, of Kings, of Gods, both he and hlie. j 


tliat the sight of our CTucifixes and pictures 
of that pittiful torment, that the ornaments 
and ceremonious motions in our Churches, 
that the voyccs accomodated and sided to 
our thougins-devotions, and this stirring of 
our senses, doth not greatly infianie the 
peoples soules w itli a religious passion of 
wonderous beneficiall good. Of those to 
wliich they have given bodies, as necessity 
reijuired amid this generall blindiiesse, as 
forme, I sliould rather have taken part with 
those who worshipped the Sunne. 


This zeale hath universally beene re- 1 
garded of heaven with a gentle and gracious ! 
eye. All policies have reaped some fruit j 
by their devotion : Men and impious actions 1 
have every where had correspondent events, i 
Heathen histories acknowledge dignitie. 


■ " ■■■ hi lumhre comtnunft 
j lAoril du tnoftde: etsi Dieu auchefportfdesyeux^ 

; L.es rayons du Soleil sent ses yeux radieux 
j Qui donnmt vie d tq^Sf nous maintiennent et 
1 gardeut, 

\ Et lesfaicts dcshumaifis en ce monde regardent : 
CV 6eau^ ce grand Soleil^ qui nous fait les say- 


■ — - — ' SQHS^ 

•*, ValeriIkS Soranus, quoted froni Varwu by Scion gitil entre on sort de ses douze maysons: 
AwpusTm, De c IV. Pn, - Qui irmph't i'univfrs de ses v^(us cognues. 
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Out dtun tfaict ds stsyeux Mi>us disiipe les uue$ : 
L*espirit. Vamedu nunide^ ardent eijianthoyant^ 
Fn ta course fPun tour tout le del iourftoyant^ 
Plein (C immense i^andeur, rond^ x*agabond et 
femie: 

Lequel tient dessouhs luy tout ie monde pour 
terpne. 

Eh repos sans repos, oysif, et sans seiour, 

P'ils aisnS de Nature, et le Pcre du tour. 

The common light, 

I'he worlds eye ; and if God beare eyes in his 
cheefc head. 

His most resplendent eyes the Sunne-beames 
may bb said, 

Which unto all give life, which ns msiintaine and 
jfiiard, 

And m this world of rnen,lhc workes of men regard: 
Thisgieat, this beauteous Sunne, whicli us our 
seasons makes. 

As in twelve houses he ingresse or egressc lakes ; 
Who with bih Vertues knowne, doth fill this 
universe, 

With one cast of his eyes doth us all clowds dis- 
perse : 

The spirit, and the soule of this world, flaming, 
burning, 

Round about heav'n in course of one dayes 
journey turning. 

Of cndlesse greatnesse full, round, moveable and 
fast : 

Who all the world for bounds beneath himsclfe 
hath pla’st : 

In rest, without rest, and still more staid, with- 
out stay, 

Of Nature th’ eldest Childe, and Father of the day. 

Forasmuch as besides this greatnes.se and 
matchlesse beautie of bis, it is the onely 
glorious piece of this vaste worlds frame, 
which we perceive to be furthest from us : 
And by that mcane so little knowiu* as they 
are pardonable, they entered into admiration 
and reverence of it. Thales, who was the 
first to enquire and find out this matter, 
esteemed God to be a spirit who made all 
things of water. Anaximander thought the 
Gods did d y , and were new borne at divers 
seasons, and that the worlds were infinite in 
number. Anaximenes deemed the ayre to be 
a God, which was created immense and 
always moving. Anaxagoras was the first 
that held the description and manner of all 
things to be directed by the power and 
reason of a spirit infinit. Alcmaoon hath 
ascribed divinity unto the Sunne, unto the 
Moone, unto Stars, and unto the Soule. 
Pythagoras hath made God a spirit dispersed 
through the Nature of all things, wiiencc 
our soules are derived . Parmenides, a circle 
circumpassing the heavens, and by the heat 
of light 'maintaining the world. Empedocles 
said tlie foure Natures, whftreof all things are 
made, to be Gods. Protagoras, that he liad 
nothiiig to say whether they were or w'ere 
not, or what they w'ere. Democritus would 
sometimes say that the images and their cir- 
^t^tions wer^ Gods, and othertimes this 


Nature, which disperselh these images, and 
then our knowledge and intelligence. Plato 
scattcreth his belicfe after diverse sem- 
blances. In his Timanis he saith that the 
worlds father could not be named. In his 
Lawes that his being must not be enquired 
after. And else-whcre in the said bookes he 

• maketh the world, the heaven, the starres, 

I the e.arth, and our soules, to be Gods ; and 
j besides, admitteth those that by ancient in- 
I stitutions have beene received in every com- 
i mon-wealth. Xenophon reporteth a like 

• difference of Socrates his discipline. Some- 
! times that Gods forme ouglit not to be ia- 
j quirctl after ; then he makes him infer that 
I the Sunne is a God, and the Soule a God ; 

1 othertimes that there is but one, and then 
I more. Speusiiipus, Nephew unto Plato, 

! makes God to be a certaine pow'cr, govern- 
ing all tilings, and having a .soule. Aris- 
totle saitli sometimes that it i.s the spirit, and 

I sometimes the world ; othertimes he ap- 
1 poynteth another ruler over this world, and 
j sometimes he makes God to be the heat of 
! heaven. Xenocrates makes eight ; five named 
j amongst the planets, the sixth composed of 
j all the fixed starres, as of his owne mem- 
I bers ; the .seaventh and eighth the Sunne 
I and the Moone. Hcraclides Ponticus doth 
j but roaine among his opinions, and in fine 
Ulepriveth God of sen.se, and maks him re- 
move and transchange hineselfe from one 
forme to another ; and then saith that is 
both heaven and earth. 'I heophrasfus in 
all his fantazieswandereth still in like irreso- 
lutions, attributing the worlds superinten- 
dcncy now to the intelligence, now to the 
heaven, and now to the starres. Strabo, 
that it is Nature having power to engender, 

! to augment and to diminish, without forme 
J or sense. Zeno, the natuiall I. aw, com- 
j manding the good and prohibiting the 
I evill ; which Lawe is a breathing creature, 

I and removeth the accustomed CJods, 

I Inpiter, Juno, and Vesta. Diogenes 
j Apolloniates, that it is Age. Xenophanes 
makes God round, seeing, hearing not 
I breathing, and having nothing common w ith 
I humane Nature. Aristo deemeth the forme 
: of God to bee incomprehensible, and de- 
' priveth him of senses, and wotteth not cer- 
tainely whether he bee a breathing soule or 
;■ something else. C'leanthes, sometimes 
; reason, othertimes the World ; now the 
I soule of Nature, and other-while the sup- 
' reme heat, enfoulding and containing all. 
Perseus, Zenoes disciple, hath beene of 
opinion that they were surnamed Goils who 
had brought .some notable goofl or Ixmefit 
unto humane life, or had invented profit- 
: able things. Chrysippus made a eoufusetl 
I huddle of all the foresaid s^fuicnces, and 
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amongst a thousand formes of the Gods 
which he faineth, hee also accompteth those 
men that are immortalized. Diagoras and 
'Pheodorus flatly denied that there wereanie 
Gods : Epicurus makes tlie Gods bright- 
shining, transparent, and perflable, placed 
as it were betweenc two Forts, betweenetwo 
Worlds, safely sheltered from all blowes, 
invested with a humane shape, and with our 
members, which unto them arc of no use. 

Ego Deutu genus esse sem/>er duxt, ct dicam 
calitunt, 

Sed eos non curare o/t»or, quid agnt hutna- 
nt4m genusA 

I still thoiight and wil of Oods there is a 
kindc ; 

Blit what our mankiiide doth, I thinkc they 
nothing mindc. 

Trust to your Philosophic, boast to have 
hit the naile on the liead ; or to have found 
out the beane of this cake, to see this coile 
and hurly-burly of so many Pliilosophical 
wits. The trouble or confusion of worldly 
shapes and formes hath gotten this of mee, 
that customes and conceipts diftcring from 
mine doe not so much dislike me as instruct 
me ; and at what time I conferre or com- 
pare them together, they doe not so much 
pufife me up with pride as humble me with 
lowhnesse. And eacli otlier choyce, except 
that which coinmeth from the expresse hand 
of God, seemeth to me a choyce of small 
prerogative or consequence. Ihc worlds 
policies are no lesse contrarie one to another 
in this subject than the schooles wlieroby 
we may learne that Fortune herself is no more 
divers, changing, and variable, than our 
reason, nor more blinde and inconsiderat. 
'Phings most unknowne are fittest to be 
deified. Wherefore to make Gods of our 
selves (as antiquitie hath done), it exceeds 
the extreme weaknesse of discourse. I would 
rather have followed those that wor- 
shipped the Serpent, the Dogge and 
the Ox, forsomuch as their Nature and 
being is least knowne to us, and we may 1 
more lawfully imagine what we list of those 
beasts, and ascribe extraordinarie faculties 
unto them. But to have made Gods of our ' 
conditions, whose imperfections we should I 
know, and to have attributed desire, choler, ! 
revenge, marriages, generation, alliances, j 
love, and jalousie, our limbs and our bones, ! 
our infirmities, our pleasures, our deaths, i 
and our sepulchres unto them, hath of! 
necessity proceeded from a mcere and | 
egregioas sottishnesse or drunkennesse of‘ 
mans wit. 

Quet^r&cul usque adeo divino ah numine distant. 
Inqus Deutn numero quae sint indigeia videri.^ 
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, Which from Divinity so distant are, 

I To stand in ranke ot Gods unworthy farre. 

j Forma, estates, vesHtus omatusnoH sunt ' 

I genera, conjugia, cognationes, omniaque tra-^ 
i ducta ad similitudinem imbecillitatis hu* 
man<r: nam et perturbatis animis tndu- 
: cuntur: accipimus enim Deorum cupiditates 
(sgritudines, iracundias : ‘ * 'Pheir shapes, 

their ages, their aparrell, their furnitures are 
knowen ; their kindes, their marriages, their 
kindred, and all translated to the likenesse of 
man’s weaknesse : For they are also brought 
in with rnindes much troubled ; for we read 
of the histfulnesse, the grievings, the angri- 
nesse of the Gods.” As to have ascribed 
Divinity, not only unto faith, vertue, honour, 

, concord, liberty, victory and piety ; but 
I also unto voluptuousnesse, fraud, death, 

: envy, age and misery ; yea unto feare, unto 
i ague, and unto evill fortune, and such 
; other injuries and wrongs to our fraile and 
' transitory life : 

Quid juvat hoc, tempiis nostros induce re mores ^ 
O cuyn*<e in terns animtr et caiestium inanes ! * 

I What boots it, into Temples to bring manners of 
j our kintles ? 

O crooked soulcs on earth, and void of heavenly 
mindc'v. 

The /Egyptians, with an impudent wis- 
*dom(i forbad, upon paine of hanging, that 
. no man should dare to say that Serapis and 
, Isis, their Gods, had whilome bcene but 
' men, when all knew they had bcene so. 
j .\nd their images or pictures drawne with a 
; finger acrosse their mouth imported (as 
I Varro saith) this misterious rule unto their 
j jiriests, to conceal their inortall off-spring, 
i which by necessary reason disannuled all 
' their veneration. Since man desired so 
much to equall himselfe to God, it had 
bcene better for him (saith Cicero) to draw 
j those divine conditions unto himselfe, and 
I bring them downe to earth, than to .send 
[ his corruption and place his misery above 
in heaven ; but to take him aright, he hath 
divers wayes, and with like vanitie of opinion, 
doth both the one and other. When Phi- 
losophers blazon and display the Hierarcliy 
of their gods, and to the utmost of their 
skill endevour to distinguish their aliances, 
their charges, and their powers ; I cannot 
beleeve they speake in good earnest. When 
I^lato decyphreth unto us the orchard of 
Pluto, and the commodities or corporall 
paines which even ^fter the mine and con- 
sumption of our body waitc for us. and 
applyeth them to the apprehension or feel- 
ing we have in this life j 
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Sfcreti ctlant coiles, ri myrtea circioH 
Sylva Ugit, curtf non ipsa in marts reimquuni^ 
Them paths aside conccalc, a mirtle grove 
Shades them round : cares in death doe not 
remove ; 

when Mahomet proiniseth unto his fol- 
lowers a paradise all tapestried, adorned 
with gold and precious stones, peopled with 
exceeding beauteous damsels, stored with 
wines and singular cates : I well perceive 
they are but scoffers which sute and apply 
theibselves unto our foolishness, thereby to 
enhonnv and allure us to these opinions and 
hopes fitting our mortall appetite. Even 
so are some of our men falne into like 
errours by promising unto tliemselves after 
their resurrection a terrestrial 1 and temporal 
life accompanied with all sorts of pleasures 
and worldly commodities. JSliall we thinke 
that Plato, who had so heavenly conceptions 
and was so W’ell acquainted with Divinity as 
of most he purchased the surname of Divine, 
was over of opinion that man (this seely 
.and wretched creature man) had any one 
thing in him which might in any sort be 
applied and suted to this incomprehensible 
and unspeakable power ? or ever imagined 
that our languishing hold-fasts were ca- 
pable, or the vertue of our understanding 
of force, to participate or be partakers 
either of the blessedncsse or eternal punish- 
ment ? He ought in the belialfc of humane 
reasoned be answered : If the pleasures 
thou proraisest us in the other life arc such 
as I have felt here below, they have nothing 
in them common with infinity. If all 
iny five naturall senses were even surcharged 
with joy and gladnesse, and iny soule pos- 
sessed with all the contents and delights it 
could possiblydesire or hope for (and w e know 
what it either can wish or hope for) yet w ere 
it nothing. If there bee any thing that is 
mine, then is there nothing that is l-)ivine ; 
if it be nothing else but what may npiDcr- 
aine unto this our present condition, it may 
;iot be accounted of. All mortall mens 
contentment is mortall. I’hc acknowledging 
of our parents, of our children and of our 
friends, if it cannot touch, move or tickle 
us in the other world, if we still take hold 
of such a pleasure, we continue in terrestrial 
and transitorie commodities. We can not 
worthily conceive of these high, mysterious, 
and divine promises, if wee can but in any 
sort conceive them, and so imagine them 
aright; they must be thought to be in- 
imaginabl(% unspeakeable* and incompre- 
lieosible, and absolutely and perfectly other 
jnan those of our miserable experience. 
No eye can l:)ehold (saith Saint Paul) the 

? Yian, 1. vi. ^43, 


hap that God prepareth for his elect, nor 
can it possibly enter the heart of man,’** 
And if to make us capable of it (as thou 
saist, Plato, by thy purifications), our being 
is reformed and essence changed, it must be 
by so extreme and universall a change that, 
according to philosophicall doctrine, wee 
shall be no more ourselves : 

Hector ertit tunc CH$n belio certahat. at ilte 
Tractus ah rKmouio non erat Hector equoP 
Hector ho wus, when he in fight us’d force ; 
Hector ho was not, tlrawnc by th’cnemles horse. 

it shall be some other thing that shall 
receive. thest‘ recompences. 

— qnoit mutatur^ ttissoh'itur ; iuterit er^o : 

T rtijiciuHtitrcH im partes a tqjte orciine nii^ ran t* 
What i'ich.ang'd is di.ssoivcd. therefore dies; 
Translated parts iti order fall and rise. 

For in the Metemp.sychosis or transmi- 
gration of soiile.s of Pythagoras, and th* 
change of habitation which he imagined 
the soides to make, shall we thinke that the 
lion in whom abideth the soule of C'trsar, 
doth wed the p.issions which concerned 
Caesar, or that it is hee ? And if it 
W'ere hee. those had some reason who, 
debating tins opinion against Plato, object 
that the sonne might one day bee found 
committing with his mother under the 
shape of a Mults body, and such like 
absurdities. Aiul shall wee imagine that 
in the transmigrations W’hich arc made 
from the bodies of some creatures intoothers 
of the saint; kind, the new succeeding ones 
arc not other than their predecessors were ? 
Of a Phenixos cinders, first (as they sny) 
is engendred a worine ami then .'mother 
Phenix : wlio can imagine that this second 
Phenix be no other and difi’erent from the 
first ? Our .Silk-w ormes are scene to dye and 
then to wither drie, and of that body breed- 
eth a I3utter-flie, and of th.at a worme, were 
it not ridiculous to thinke the same to be 
the first Silkew'orm ? what hath once lost 
its being is no rnon*. 

AW si mater/am nostra ru colleger it cetas 
Post ohitHfH^ rnrsumqiie retiegerit^ ut sita nunc 
est, 

Atque iter urn nobis fuerint data lutnina viitr^ 
i'ertineat quidquam tamen ad 7 ws id qnoque 
/actuniy 

Interrupta sentel cum sit repetentia nostra.* 

If time should recollect, when life is past. 

Our stuffc, nnd it replace, as now tis plac't. 
And lieht of life were granted us agaiiie. 

Yet nothing would that deed to us pertaine, 
When interrupted were our tiitne againe. 

And Plato, when In another place thou 
saist that it shall be the spirituall part of 

i 1 Cor. ii. 9. • Ovid. Trist, 1 . iii. El. xi. 27. 
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roan that shall enjoy the recompences of 
the other life, thou tellest of things of as 
small likely-hood. 

Scilieti avuisus radicibut tti neguit ull/im 
Dispicere ipse oculus rem, seorsum corpcre ioto^- 

Ev’n as no eye, by th’ root’s pull’d out, can see 

Ought in whole body scverafl to bee. 

For by this reckoning it shall no longer be 
man, nor consequently us, to whom this en- 
jcwment shall appertaine ; for we are built 
of two principall essential parts, the separa- 
tion of which is the death and consumma- 
tion of our being. 

Infer enim jecia esf xtifai pausa va^eque 
Deer rar uni passim snotns ab sens thus omnes.^ 

A pause of life is interpos’d ; from sense 

All motions straied arc, far wundring thcncc. 

We doe not say that man suffereth when the 
wormes gnaw his body and limbs whereby 
he lived, and that the earth consumeth them: 

Si nihil hoc ad nos, gui coitn conjttj^iogne 
Corporis atguc aninop consistimus uniter afti? 
This nought concerns us, who consist of union 
Of minde and body joyn'd in meet communion. 

Moreover, upon what ground of their 
justice can the Gods reward man and be 
thankfull unto him after his death, for his 
good and vertuous actions, since themselves 
addressed and bred tliem in him ? And 
wherefore are they oft'ended and revenge 
his vicious deeds, when themselves have 
created him with so defective a condition, 
and that but with one twinkling of their will 
they may hinder him from sinning? Might 
ngt Epicurus with some shew of humane 
reason object that unto Plato, if he did not 
often shrowd himselfe under this scnti nce, 
that it is impos.sible by mortal I nature to 
establish any certainty of the iinmortali? 
Slice is ever straying, but especially when 
she medleth with divine matters. Who 
feeles it more evidently than we? For, 
although we have ascribed unto her assured 
and infallible principles, albeit wee enlighten 
her steps with the holy lampe of that truth 
which God liath been pleased to impart 
unto us. we notwithstanding see daily, how 
little soever she stray from the ordinary 
path, and that she start or stragle out of the 
way traced and measured out by the Church, 
how soonc she loseth, entangicth and con- 
foundeth her selfe ; turning, tossing and 
floating up and downe in this v.ast, trouble- 
some and tempestuous sea of mans opinions 
without restraint or scope. So soone as she 
loseth this high and common way, shee 
divideth and scattereth herselfe a thousand 
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diverse ways. Man can be no other than he 
is, nor imagine but according to liis capa- 
city. It is greater presumption (saith Plu- 
tarch) in them that are but men, to attempt 
to reason and discourse of Gods and of 
demi-Gods, than in a man meerly ignorant 
of musicke to judge of those that sing ; or 
for a man that was never in warres to dis- 
pute of Armes and warre, presuming by 
some light conjecture to comprehend the 
effects of an art altogether beyond his skill. 
As I thinke. Antiquity imagined it did some- 
thing for divine Majesty when shee com- 
pared the same unto man, attiring her with 
his faculties, and enriching her with his 
.strange humours and mo.st shameful! neces- 
.si ties : offering her some of our catos to 
feed upon, and some of our dances, mum- 
meries, and enterludes to make her merry, 
with our clothes to apparrell her, and our 
houses to lodge her, cherishing nerwith the 
sweet odors of incense, and sounds of 
musicke, adorning her with garlands .and 
flowers, and to draw her to our vicious 
passion, to flatter her justice with an inhu- 
mane revenge, gladding her with the mine 
and dijssipation of things created and pre- 
served by her. As 'Fiberius Sempronius, 
who for a sacrifice to VTilcan caused the 
rich spoiles and armes which he had gotten 
of his enemies in Sardinia to be burned : 
And Paulus .«Emilius, tho.se he had obtained 
in Macedonia, to Mars and Minerva. And 
Alexander comming to the Ocean of India, 
cast in favour of Thetis many great rich 
vessels of gold into the Sea, replenishing, 
moreover, her Altars with a butcherly 
slaughter, not onely of innocent beasts, but 
of men, as diverse Nations, and amongst 
the rest, ours were wont to doe. And I 
thinke none hath beene exempted from 
shewing tlie like Essayes. 

- Snlmone creates 

Ouatuorhic juvenes, toiidem, quos cducat Ufens^ 
Viventes ra/it, infvrias quos immolet umbris.^ 

Fourc yo\ing-mcn bornu of Sulmo, and, foure 
more 

Whom Usens bred, he living over-bore. 

Whom he to his dead friend 

A sacrifice might send. 

The Getes deeme themselves immoruiU, 
and their death but the beginning of a jour- 
ney to their God Zamolxis. From five to 
five yeares they dispatch some one among 
them.selves toward him, to require of him 
necessarie things. This deputy of theirs is 
chosen by lots ; ahd the manner to dispat ch 
him, after they have by word of mouth in- 
structed him of his charge, is that amongst 
those which assist his election, three hold so 
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many javelins upright, upon which the | 
others, by meere strength of arines, throw : 
him ; if he chance to .sticke upon them in | 
any mortall place, dnd that he dye suddenly, ; 
it is to them an assured argument of divine 1 
favour ; but if he escape, They deeme him a : 
wicked and execrable man, and then chuse i 
another. Amestris, mother unto Xerxes, 
being become aged, caused at one time | 
fourteen young striplings of the noblest ; 
houses of Persia (following the religion of 
her countrie) to be buried all alive, thereby 
to gratifie some God of under earth. Even 
at "this day the Idols of Temixitan are 
cemented with the blond of young children, 
and love no sacrifice but of such infant and 
puresoules : Oh justice, greedy of the blond 
of innocencie. 

Tauiut/t potuii malorutny 

Religioti so much mischeefc could 
Perswade. where it much better should. 

The Carthaginians were wont to sacrifice 
their owiie children unto Saturne, and who 
had .none was faine to buy some ; aiul their 
fatlters and mothers were enforced in their 
proper persons, with cheerefiill and pleasant 
countenance to assist that office. It was a , 
strange conceit, with our owne affliction to j 
goe about to please and appay divine good- 
nesse ; As the f^acedemonians, who flat- 
tered and wantonized their Diana by tor- ! 
turing of young boyes, whom often in favour 
of her they caused to be whipped to death. 

It was a savage kinde of humor to thinke 
to gratifie the Architect with the subversion 
of his architecture : and to cancel the 
punishment due unto the guiltic by punish- 
ing the guiltles, and to imagine that poore 
Iphigenia, in the port of Aulis, should by ' 
her death and sacrifice discharge and ex- 
piate towards God, the Grecians arinie of 
the offences which tliey had committed. 

Ei casta incesfc nnbnidx temfiorc in i/>50 

Hosiia concidcrct vtactatu vnesta ptxrt ntis?- 
She, a chaste offring, griev'd inccsiuoudy 
liy fathers stroke, when she should wed, to dye. 

And those two noble and generous soulcs 
of the Decii, father and sonne, to reconcile 
and appea<e the favour of the Gods towards 
the Romanes affaires, should headlong ci\st 
their bodies athwart the thickest throng of 
their enemies. Qme fuit tania Dcorvfn ini- 
quitas.utplacari populo Romano non fossinty 
nisi tales viri ocei dissent ?* * • What injustice 
of the Gocis was so great as they could not 
be .appeased unlesse such^men perished?*' 
Considering that it lies not in the offender 
to cause himselfe to be whipped, how and 
when he list, but in the judge, who 


accompteth nothing a right punishment 
eA'cept the torture he appointeth ; and can- 
not impute that unto punishment which is 
in the free choice of him that suffereth. 
The divine vengeance presiipposeth our full 
dissent, for his justice and our paine. And 
ridiculous was that humor o; Polycrates, 
the Tyrant of Samos, who, to interrupt the 
course of his continuall happinesse, and to 
rccompence it, cast the richest and most 
precious jewcll he had into the Sea, deem- 
ing that by this purposed mishap he should 
sati'jfie the revolution and vicissitude of for- 
tune; which, to deride his folly, caused the 
i very same jewel, being found in a fishes 
, belly, to returne to his hands .igaine. And 
, to what purpose are the manglings and dis- 
' membrings of the Corybantes, of the 
Mamades, and now a dayes of the Mahiime- 
tans, who skar and gash their faces, their 
stoiiiacke and tht'ir limbes, to gratifie their 
i prophet ; seeing the offence consisteth in the 
' will, not in tlie breast, nor eyes, nor in the 
I genitories, lu'alth, shonlders, or throat ? 
Tantus est perturbatrc nieniis et sedibus suis 
pf/ls<r furor, ut sic Dii ptarentnr, quemad- 
modnm ne homines quidem swvinnt “ So 
great is the fury of a troubled minde put 
from the state it should be in, as the Gods 
must be so pacified, as even men W'ould not 
be so outnagious. " This naturall contex- 
ture doth by her use uot only respect us, 
but also the service of God and other mens : 
it is injustice to make it miscaric at our 
pleasure, as under what pretence soever it 
be to kill our selves. It seemeth to be a 
great cowardise and manifest treason to 
abuse the stupide and corrupt the servile 
functions of the body, to sp.are the diligence 
\into the soule how to direct them accord- 
ing unto reason. P'bi ira/os Deos 
qni sic profit ios habere nietcnt nr. In regice 
libidinis voluptaUmi ca strati sunt qnidam ; 
sed nemo sihi, ne vir esset^ jnbente Domino, 
man ns intulit:^ “Where are they afeard 
of Gods anger, who in such sort deserve to 
have his favour ; some have beene guclded 
for Princes lustfiill pleiisun* : but no man at 
the Lords cuininaud hath laid hands on 
hmiselfe to be lessc than a man. ” 'I'hus did 
' they replcMiisl) tlieir religion and stiiffe it 
i with divers bad effects, 
j - sippius olint 

i Relif^io peperit scelerosa atqne impia /acta.^ 

I Religion hath oft times in former times 
j Bred execrable facts, ungodly crimes. 

' Now can nothing of ours, in what man- 
I ner soever, be cither compared or referred 
1 unto divine nature, that doth not blemish 
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aad de5le the same with as much imper- 
fection. How can this infinite beauty, 
power, and goodnes admit any correspon- 
dcncie or similitude with a thing so ba^ 
and abject as we are, without extreme 
interest and manifest derogation from his 
divine greatnesse ? Infirmum Dei fortius 
est hominibus ; et stultum Dei sapient ius \ 
est hominihus t ^ “ The weaknesse of God is ; 
stronger than man ; and the foolisiinesscof 
(jrod is wiser than men." Stilpo tlie Philo- ! 
sopher, being demanded whether the Gods 
rejoyce at our honours and sacrifices ; you 
are indiscreet (said he), let us withdraw our 
selves apart if you speakc of such matters. 
Notwithstanding we prescribe him limits, 
we lay continuall siege unto his power by 
our reasons. (I call our dreames and our 
vanities reason, with tlie dispensation of 
Philosophy, which saith th.it botli the foolc 
and the wicked doe rave and dote by 
reason, but that it is a reasori of severall 
and particular forme.) We will subject him 
to the vaine and wcako apparances of our 
understanding : him who hath m.ide both 
us and our knowledge*. Because nothing is 
made of nothing : God was not able to 
frame the world without matter. What? 
liath (iod delivered into oiir hands the 
keyes, and the stron^jest wards of, his 
infinit puissance? Hath he obliged him- 
selfe not to exceed the bounds of our 
knowledge? Suppose, ofi man, that herein 
thou hast beene able to marke some signes 
of his effects. Thinkest thou he hath therein 
employed all he was able to doe, and that 
he hatli placed all his formes and ideas in 
this peece of worke? 'Ihou seest but 
the order and policie of this little cell 
wherein thou art placed. The question is, 
whether thou .see.st it. His diviniiie hath 
an infinit jurisdiction far beyond that. This 
peece is nothing in respect of the whole. 

— omnia cum ctrio terraq^uc mnrique. 

Nil sunt ad sum mam summai iotius otunemP 
All things th.*it .'trc, with heav’n, with sea, 
and land. 

To th* whole stiminc of th’ w’hole summe as 
nothing stand. 

TTiis law thou aleagest is but a muni- 
cipall law, and thou know est not w'hat the 
universall is : tie tliy .selfe unto th,at 
whereto thou art subject, but tie not him r 
he IS neither thy companion, nor thy 
brother, nor thy fellow citizen, nor thy | 
copesmate. If be in any sort have com- ^ 
municated himselfe unto thee, it is not to \ 
dt^biLse himselfe, or stoope to thy smalnesse, ' 
nor to give thee the controulment of his 
power. Mans body cannot scare up into 


I the clouds ; this is for thee. The sunne 
' uncessantly goeth his ordinary course : the 
bounds of the seas and of the earth cannot 
be confounded : the wetter as ever fleeting, 
wavering, and without firmnesse : a wall 
without breach or flaw, impenetrable unto a 
solid body ; mati cannot preserve his life 
amidst the dames, he cannot corporally 
both in heaven and on earth, and in a 
thousand places together and at once. It 
is for thee that he hath made these rules ; 
it is thou they take hold of. He hath 
testified unto ('bristi.ans that when ever it 
hath pleased liim he hath out gone them 
all. And in truth, omnipotent as he is, 
wherefore should he have restrained his 
forces unto a limited measure? In favour 
of whom should he have renounced his 
privilege ? Thy reason hath in no one 
other thing more likely-hood and founda- 
tion, than in that which perswadeth thee a 
plurality of words. 

Terratuque et solem, htnam, mare^ catera qua 

StiMf, 

Non esse unica, sed vunieromagis ummuerali\ 
The earth, the sunne, the moone, the sea and 
all 

In number nuinberlesse, not one they call- 

The fiimousest wits of former ages have 
beleeved it, yea and some of our moderne, 
as forced thereunto by the apparance of 
Jiumanc rea.son. For as much as whatso- 
ever we see in this vast worlds frame, there 
i.s no one tliing alone, single and one. 

sumnia ?r.v nulla sit una, 

Vnica qmr at it r, rt unica solaque crescat : * 
Whereas in generall siinunc, nothing is one, 

'I’o be bred only one, grow only one. 

And that all severall kindes are multiplied 
in .some number : wlicreby it .seemeth un- 
likely that God hath framed this peece of 
work alone without a fellow : and that the 
j matter of this forme hath wholy beene spent 
in this only Individiunn. 

Quare etiam atque etiam tales fateare ftec'esi.e 
estf 

j Ksse alios alibi con^rcssus material, 

Quaiis hie est arddo comtlexu quem tenet 
.'EtherP 

Wherefore you must confesse, againe againe, 

Of matters such like meeting.s elsewhere raigne 
As this, these skies in greedy gnpe containe. 

Namely, if it be a breathing creature, as 
its motions make it‘ so likely, that Plato 
assureth it, and divers of ours either affirme 
it, or dare not inipugne it ; no more than 
ihis old opinion, that the heaven, thestarres, 
and other members of the world, are crea* 
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tures composed both of body and souie ; 1 
mortall in respect of tlicir composition, but ' 
inm?ortaU by the Creators decree. Now if 
there be divers worlds, as Democritus, ! 
Kpicurus, and well ncere all Philosophy j 
hath thought ; what know wee whether the ; 
principles and tlie rules of this one conceme 
or touch likewise the others? Haply they 
ha\ e another semblance and another ix>licie. * 
Kpicunis irnagineth them cither like or un- 
like. We see an infinite difference and 
varietie in this world only by the distance of 
places. There is neither come nor wine, 
no nor any of our beasts seene in that new 
comer of the world which our fathers have 
lately discovered : all things differ from 
ours. And in the old time, inarke but in 
how many parts of the world they had 
never knowledge nor of Pacchiis nor of j 
Ceres. If any credit may be given unto , 
Plinie or lo Herodotus, there is in some, 
places a kinde of men that have very little ] 
or no resemblance at all with ours. Audi 
there be mungrell and ambiguous shapes 
betweene a humane and brutish nature. 
Some countries there arc where men arc 
borne headlcsse, with eyes and mouths in 
their breasts; where all arc Ilerniaphro- 
diles ; where they creepe on all foure ; 
where they have but one eye in their fore- 
head, and heads more like unto a dog than 
ours ; where from the navill downewards 
they are half fish and live in the water ; 
where women are brought a bed at five 
>ears of age, and live but eight ; where 
their heads and the skin of their browes arc 
so hard that no yron can pierce them, but 
will rather tume edge ; where men never 
have beards. Other nations there are that 
never have use of fire ; others whose spernie 
is of a blacke colour. Wliat shall wc speake 
of them who naturaHy change themselves 
into woolves, into coults, and then into men 
againe? And if it bee (as Plutark saith) 
that in some part of the Indiaes there arc 
men without muuthes, and who live only by 
the smell of certaine sweet odours ; how 


to Nature, is but to follow according to our 
understanding, as far as it can follow, and 
as much as wc can perceive in it. Whatso- 
ever is beyond it, is monstrous and dis- 
ordered. Hy this accompt all shall then be 
monstrous, to the w isest and most sufficient ; 
for even to such humane reason hath per- 
swaded that she had neither ground nor 
footing, no not so much as to warrant snow 
to be white : and Anax.igoras said it was 
blacke. Whether there be anything or 
nothing ; whether there be knowledge or 
ignorance, which Metrodorus Chius denied 
that any man might say ; or whether 
we live, as Euripides seemeth to doubt 
and call in question ; whether the life 
we live be a life or no, or whether that 
which we call death be a life : 

Tk 5’ otitic et rovB’ o fccirXi^rai 

To fit Bprj<rKetv tan ; t 

Who knowes if thus lo live, be called death, 

And if it be to dye, thui> to draw breath ; 

And not without apparaiice. For where- 
fore doe we from that instant take a title of 
being, w'hich is but a twinkling in the infinit 
course of an etemall night, and so short an 
interruption of our perpetuall and nalurall 
condition ? Death possessing what ever is 
before and behind this moment, and also a 
good part of this moment. Some others 
affirme there is no motion, and that no- 
thing stirreth ; namely, those which follow' 
Melibsus. For if there be but one, neither 
can this sphericall motion serve him, 
nor the moving from one place to another, 
as Plato proveth, that there is neither genera- 
tion nor corruption in nature. Protagoras 
saith there is nothing in Nature but doubt : 
that a man may equally dispute of all 
things : and of that also, whether all things 
may ctjually be disputed of : Nausiphancs 
said, that of things which seeme to be, no 
one thing is no more than it is not. That 
nothing is certaine but uncertainty. I’ar- 
! menides, that of that which seemeth there 
I is no one thing in generall. That there is 


many of our descriptions be then false ? 1 but one Zeno, that one sclfc same is not ; 
Hee is no more risible, nor perhaps capable ! and that there is nothing. If one were, he 
of reason and societie. The direction and j should either be in another, or in himselfe : 
cause of our inward frame should for the if he be in another, then are they two : if 
most part be to no purpose. Moreover, | he be in himselfe, they arc also two, the 
1. . .. , : i__i_ I comprizing and the comprized. According 

I to these rules or doctrines, the Nature of 
. prescribed unto Nature ? , things is but a false or vaine shadow. I 
And We undertake to joyne God himselfe ; have ever thought this manner of speech 
unto her. How many things doe we name in a Christian is full of indiscretion and 
miraculous and against Nature ? Each I irreverence ; God cannot dye. God cannot 
man and every nation doth it according to ' gaine-say himselfe, God cannot doe this or 
the measure of his ignorance. How many that. I cannot allow a man should so 
hidden proprieties and quintessences doe^ 

we daily discover? For us to go according j i Plat. ex Eurip. 
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bound Gods heavenly power under the ] in our condition ; he canned mahe^mortaU 
Lawes of our word. And that apparence, men immortall nor raise the dead^to 
which in these propositions offers it sclfe againe, nor make him that hath lived never 
unto us, ooght to be represented more to have lived, and him who hath had hon< 
reverently and more religiously. Our sp^ch ours not to have had them, havittg no btjlrer 
hath his infirmities and defects, as all things right over what is past, but of forgetfulnesse. 
else have. Most of the occasions of this And that this society betweene God and 
worlds troubles are Grammatical!. Our Man may also be combined with some 
suits and processes proceed but from the pleasant examples, he cannot make twice 
ranvasing and debating the interpretation ten not to be twenty. See what he saith, 
of the Lawes, and most of our warres from and which a Christian ought to abhor, that 


the want of knowledge in State-counsellors, 
that could not cleerely distinguish and fully 
expresse the Covenants and Conditions of 
accords betweene Prince and Prince. How 
many weighty strifes and important quarels 
hath the doubt of this one sillable, hoc^ 
brought forth in the world ? lixamine the 
plainest sentence that Logike it selfe can 
present tinto us. If you say, it is faire 
weather, and in so .saying, say true ; it is 
faire weather then. Is not this a certainc 
forme of speech ? Yet will it deceive us : 
That it is so ; let us follow the example : 
If you say, I lye, and in that you should say 
true, you lyc then. The Art, the reason, 
the force of the conclusion of this last, arc 
like unto the other ; notwithstanding wc 
are entangled. 1 sec the Pyrrhonian Phylo- 
sophers, who can by no manner of speech 
expresse their gencrall conceit ; for they 
had need of a new language. Ours is 
altogether composed of affirmative pro- 
positions, which are directly ag.iinst them. 
So that, when they say 1 doubt, you have 
them fast by the throat to make them avow 
that at least you are assured and know’ that 
they doubt. So have they beene compelled 
to save themselves by this comparison of 
Physicke, without which their conceit would 
be inexplicable and intricate. When they 
pronounce, 1 know not, or 1 doubt, they 
say that this proposition transportes it selfe 
together with the rest, even as the Rewbarbe 
*,doeth, which scowred ill humours away, 
.and therewith is carried away himsclfe. 
This conceipt is more certainly conceived by 
an interrogation : What can I tell ? As 1 
beareit in an Imprese of a paire of ballances. 
Note how some prevaile with this kinde of 
unreverent and unhallowed speech. In the 
disputations that are now-adayes in our 
religion, if you overmuch urge the adver- 
saries, they will roundly tell you that it 
licth not in the power of God to make his 
liody at once to be in Paradise and on earth, 
and in many other places together. And 
how that ancient skoffer made profitable use 
of it. At least (saith he) it is no small com- 
fort unto man to see that God cannot doe 
all things ; for he cannot kill himselfe if he 
would, which is the greatest benefit we have 


ever such and so profane words should passe 
his mouth : Whereas, on the contrary part, 
it seemeth that fond men endevour to nnde 
out this foolish-bold nesse of speech, that so 
they may turne and winde God almighty 
according to their measure. 

— ■ " crai vel aim 

Nuht? f>ohivi fa ter occufatOy 
Vel sole fnrOy non iatnen irritum 
Quodcnnigue retro est eJfficUty neque 
Diffmget injectutngue reddet 
Quod Jiigiens seme I hora vexit.^ 

To-morrow let our father fill the skie. 

With darkc cloud, or with clcarc Suune, he 
thereby 

Shall nol’make voyd what once is ovcrpa.st : 

Nor shall he undoe, or in new mold cast, 

What time bath once caught, that flyes hence 
so fust. 

When we say that the infinite of ages, as 
well past as to come, is but one instant with 
God ; that his wisdome, goodnesse and 
power, are one selfe-same thing with bis 
essence ; our tongue speaks it, but oiir 
understanding can no whit apprehend it. 
Yet will our selfe overweening sift his divinitie 
through our sieve : whence are engendred 
all the vanities and errours wherewith the 
world is so full-fraught, reducing and weigh- 
ing with his uncertaine balance a thing so 
farre from his reach, and so distant frotn his 
weight. Mir UNI quo procedat improbitas 
cordis humaniy panmlo aliquo invitata 
sucecssu .• * " It is a wonder whither the per- 
verse w’ickednesse of mans heart will pro- 
ceed, if it be but called-on with any littk* 
successe." How insolently doe the Stoikes 
charge Epicurus, because he holds that to 
be perfectly good and absolutely happy be- 
longs but only unto God ; and that the wise 
man hath but a shadow and similitude there- 
of? How rashly have they joyned God unto 
destiny? (Which at my request, let none 
that beareth the surname of a Christian 
doe at this day.) And Thales, Plato, and Py- 
thagoras have suljjected him unto necessitie. 
This over-boldnesse, or rather bold-fierce- 
nesse, to seeke to discover God by and 

I Hor. Car, 1. iii. Od, xxix. 43. 

* PtiN. Nat. Hist. 1. ii. c. aj* 
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with our ^eyeSi bath beene the cause that a 
tiotabie ifnati of our times bath attributed a 
bo«|)6nAl forme unto divinities and is the 
cause of that Which daily bapneth unto us, 
Whibhr is by a particular assignation to im- 
pute ^1 important events to God : which 
because they touch us, it seemeth they also 
touch him, and that he regardeth them with 
more care and attention than those that are 
but slight anthordinary unto us. Ma^^n a di i 
curantt parva negligunt ; » “ The Gods take 
some care for great things, but none for 
little.” Note his example ; he will enlighten 
you with his reason, Ncr hi regfiis quiJem 
reges omnia minima curant .-a “Nor doc 
Kings in their Kingdomes much care for 
the least matters.” As if it were all one to 
that King, either to remove an Empire or 
a leafe of a tree : and if his providence were 
otherwise exercised, inclining or regarding 
no more the successe of a battell than the 
skip of a flea. The hand of his government 
affords itselfe to all things after a like tenure, 
fashion and order ; our interest addeth 
nothing unto it : our motions and our 
measures concernc him nothing and move 
him no whit. Dcus it a artifex magiins in. 
magnis, ut minor non sit in parvis: “ God 
is so great a workman in great things, as he 
is nolessc in small things. ” Our arrogancie 
setteth ever before us this blasphemous 
equality, because our occupations charge us. 
Strato hath presented the Gods with all im- 
munitic of offices, as are their Priests . He 
mnheth nature to produce and preserve all | 
things, and by her weights and motions to 
compact all parts of the world, discharjging 
humane nature from the feare of divine I 
udgnients. Quod beatum aternumquc sit, 1 
id nec habere, negoiii quicquam, nec exhibere | 
altcri:^ " That which is blessed aud etemall, 1 
nor is troubled it selfe, nor ttoubUith others.” 
Nature willeth that in all things alike there 
be also like relation. Then the infinite 
number of rnortall men concludeth a like 
number of immortall : The infinite things 
that kill and destroy presuppose as many that 
preserve and profit. As the soules of the 
Gods, sanse tongues, sanse eyes, and sanse 
cares, have each one, in themselves a feeling 
of that which the other feel, and judge of 
our thoughts ; so mens soules, when they 
are free and severed from the body, either 
fiy sleepe or any distraction, divine, prog- 
nt>sticate and see things, which being con- 
joyned to their bodies, they could not see. 
Men, saith Saint Paul,* when they professed 
themselves to be wise, they^came fooles, 
for they turned the glory of the incorruptible 

* Cic. Nat, Dear, I. ii. * Ih, 1 . i«, 

• ih, I, i, ♦ Rom. \. aa, 2^. 


God to the similitude of the image of a 
corruptible man. Marke, I pray you, alittlc 
the jugling of ancient Deincations* After 
the great, solcmne and prowd pompc of 
funerals, when the fire began to bume the 
top of the Pyramis, and to take hold of the 
bed or hearce wherein the dead corps lay, even 
at that instant they let fly an Eagle, which 
taking her flight aloft upward , signified that 
the soule went directly to Paradise. We 
have yet a thousand medailcs and montt- 
ments, namely, of that lionest woman Faus- 
tina, wherein that Eagle is represented 
carrying a cockc-liorse up towards heaven 
those deified soules. It is pity we should so 
deceive our selves with our ownc foolish 
devises and apish inventions. 

Quott Jinxere timentp 
Of that they stand in fcarc. 

Which they m fancic bearc. 

as children will be afeard of their fellowes 
visage, whic themselves have besmeared 
and blackt. Quasi quuquam in/tcliciu^ sit 
\hoviine, cui sna jigmenta doniinantur ; 

1 “ /\s though any thing were more wretched 
I than man over whom his owne imaginations 
bearc sway and dornineerc.” To honour 
! him whom v\e have made is farre from 
honouring him that hath made us, Augus- 
j tus had as many Temples as lupiter, and 
ser\x'd with as much religion and opinion of 
miracles. 'I he 'riiracians, in requitall of 
the benefits they hail received of Agesilaus, 
came to tell him how they had canonir.ed 
him. “ Hath your Nation,” said he, “the 
power to make those whom it pleaseth 
Gods? 'I'hen first (for example sake) make 
one of your selves, and when I shall have 
scene what good ,he shall have tliereby, I 
will then thanke you for your ofler. ' Oh 
scncelessc man, who cannot possibly make 
I a worme, and yet will make Gods by 
I dozens. Listen to 'Prisniegistus when he 
I praiseth our sufficiencie : For man to finde 
! out divine nature, and to make it, hath sur- 
I mounted the admiration of all admirable 
I things, Loe here arguments out of Philo- 
sophies schooles itself. 

Noscere cui Divas ct cerli numinn. soli, 

Aut soil Hcscire datumP 

Only to whom heay*ns Deities to know. 

Only to whom is giv’n, them not to know. 

If God be, lie is a living creature ; if he be 
a living creature, he hath sense ; and if he 
have sense, he is subject to corruption. If 
i he be without a body; he is without a soule, 

' and consequently without action ; and if he 
I have a body, he is corruptible. Is not this 

1 Lucan. I. i. 484. 


* Ih. 4st. 
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brave ? We are incapable to have made the | 
world, then is there some more excellent 
nature that hath set her helping han^ tmto 
4t Were it not a sottish arrogancie that 
wee should thinke ourselves to be the per- 
fectest thing of this universe ? I'hen sure 
there is some better thing. And that is God. 
Wlien you see a rich and stately mansion 
house, although you know not who is owner : 
of It, yet will you not stiy that it was built j 
for rats. And this more than humane frame j 
and divine composition, which we see, of! 
heavens pallace, must we not deeme it to be ! 
the mansion of some Lord greater than our | 
selves? Is not the highest ever the most | 
worthy ? And we are seated in the lowest 
place. Nothing that is withont a soule and 
void of reason is able to bring forth a living 
soule cai)able of reason. 'J‘he world doth 
bring us forth, then the world hath both 
soule and reason. Kach part of us is lesse 
than our selves, we are part of the world, 
then tlicworld is stored with wisdomeand with 
reason, and that more plentcously than we 
are. It is a goodly thing to have a great 
government. Then the w'orlds government 
beloiigeth to some blessed and happy 
nature. The Starres annoy us not, tlieu 
the J^tarres are full of goodnesse. We have 
need of nourishment, then .so have the 
Gods, and feed themselves with the vapours 
arising here below. Worldly goods are not 
goods unto God. 'riien are not they gootls 
unto us. 'I'o offend anil to be offended are , 
cquall witnesses of imbecilitie : I’hen it is 
A?lly to fearc God. God is good by his ow nc 
nature, man by his industry ; which is more ? i 
Divine wisdonie and mans wisdome have no , 
other distinction but that the first is eternal!. ' 
Now lastingnes.se is an accession unto wis-, 
dome. riierefore are we fellow es. We j 
have life, reason, and libertie, w'e esteeme 
goodnesse. charitie and justice ; these quali- 
ties are then in him. In eonelusioii, the 
building and dijstroying the conditions of 
divinity are forged by man according to the 
relation to himselfe. Oh what a patterne, 
and what a model ! Let us raise and let 
us amplifie humane qualities as much as we 
please. Puffe-up thy selfe poore man, yea 
swell and swell againe. 

— M<m si te ruperis^ inquity 

Swell till yon breake, you shall not l>e, 
Equall to that great one, quoth he. 

Prufecto tion Deum, tjuem cog i tare ft on 
possunt, sed semefipsos fro illo cogitantes, 
non illum^ $ed seipsos^ non sed si hi 
comparant, “Of a truth, they conceiting 
not God, whom they cannot conceive, but 

1 Hor, Serm, 1 . ii. Sat, iii. 304, 


themselves instead of God, doe not compare 
him, but themselves, not to him, but them 
selves.’*' In naturall things the effects doc 
but halfc referre their causes. What this? 
It is above natures order, its condition is too 
high, too far out of reach, and overswaying 
to endure, that our conclusions should seize 
upon or fetter the same. It is not hy our 
meanes we reach unto it, this traine is too 
low. We are no nerer heaven on the top of 
Sina mount than in the bottome of the 
deepest sea : Consider of it, that you may 
see with your Astrolabe. Tliey bring God 
even to thecarnall acquaintance of women, 
to a prefixed number of times, and to how 
many generations. Paulina, wife unto 
I Saturnius, a matron of great reputation in 
i Rome, supposing to lye with the God 
I Senipis, by the maquerelage of the priests 
i of that 'I'emple, found herselfe in the armes 
j of a wanton lover of hers. Varro, the most 
• subtill and wisest Latine Author, in his 
bookes of divinitie writeth that Hercules 
i his Sextaine, with one hand casting lots for 
; himselfe, and with the other for Hercules, 

; gaged a supper and a wench against hijn : 
if he won, at the charge of his olferings, 
but if he lost, at liis owne cost. He lost, 
.and paid for a supper and a wench : her 
name wa.s Laureiitina : who by the night 
.^aw that God in her armes, saying more* 
over unto her that the next day the first man 
she met wiiliall should heavenly pay her her 
wages. It was fortuned to beone 'raruncius, 
a very rich young man, who tooke her 
home with him, and in time left her absolute 
heire of all he had. And she, when it came 
to her tiirnu, lioping to doe that God some 
acceptable service, left the Romane people 
heire general! of all lier wealth. And there- 
1 fore she had divine honours attributed unto 
I her. As if it w ere not sutficient for Plato to 
descend originally from the Gods by a two- 
i fold line, and to have Neptune for the coni- 
, mon author of his race. It was certainly 
! beleeved at Athens that Ariston, de- 
siring to enjoy faire Perictyone, he could 
1 not. and that in his dreame he was warned 
; by God Apollo to leave her untoucht and 
{unpolluted untill such time as she were 
I brought a bed. And these were the father 
I and mother of Plato. How many such- 
like cuckoldries are there in histories, pro- 
! cured by the Gods againet seely mortall 
I men ? And husbands most injuriously 
, blazoned in favor of their children ? In 
' Mahomets religion, by the easie beleefe of 
that people are many Merlins found, that 
' is to say, fatherless * children : spirituall 
j children, conceived and borne divinely in 
the wombs of virgins, and that in their Ian* 
I guage beare names importing as much. We 
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must note that nothing is more deare and 
precious to any tiling than its owne 
being (the Lyon, the Eagle and the Dolphin 
esteeme nothing above their kind), each 
thing referreth the qualities of all other 
things unto her owne conditions, which we 
may either amplific or shorten ; but that is 
all : for besides this principle, and out of 
this reference, our imagination cannot go, 
and guesse further ; and it is impossible it 
should exceed that, or goe beyond it. 
Whence arise these ancient conclusions. 
Of all formes, that of man is the fairest : 
then God is of this forme. No man can be 
happy without vertue, nor can vertiie be 
without reason ; and no reason can lodge 
but in a humane shape ; God is then in- 
vested with a humane figure. lUi est infor- 
ptatztm antuipatum mentibus nostris, ttt 
homini^ quum de Deo cogUet, forma occur-- 
rat humana “ I'he prejudice forcstaled 
in our miiides is so framed as the forme of 
man comes to mans mindewhen he is think- 
ing of God. " Therefore Xenophanes said 
presently, that if beasts frame any Gods unto 
themselves, as likely it is they do, they 
surely frame them like unto (heinselvt^s, and 
glorifie themselves .as we do. For, why may 
not a goose say thus? All parts of the 
world behold me, the eartli serveth me to 
tread upon, the Sunne to give me light, the 
Starres to inspire me w'itii influence ; this 
commoditie 1 have of the winds, and this 
benefit of the waters : there is nothing that 
this worlds-vault doth so favourably look 
upon as me selfe ; I am the favorite of 
nature ; is it not man that careth for me, 
that keepeth me, lodgeth me, and serveth 
me? For me it is he sowelh, reapeth, and 
grindeth : if he cat me, so doth man feed 
,^on his fellow and so doe I on the w'ormes 
.^that consume and eat him. As much might 
■^a Crane say, yea and more boldly, by reason 
of her flights-libertie, and the possession of 
this goodly and high-bownding region. 
Tam bla7ida cone matrix, ct tarn sui est ten a 
ipsa natura : “ So flattring a broker and 

bawd (as it were) is nature to it selfe." Now 
by the same consequence the destinies are 
for us, the world is for us ; it shineth, and 
thundreth for us : both the creator and the 
creatures are for us : it is the marke and 
point whereat the universitie of things 
aymeth. Sunday but the register which 
Philosophy hath kept these tw'o thousand 
years and more, of heavenly affaires. The 
Gods never acted, and never spake, but for 
man ; She ascribeth no Mother consultation, 
nor imputeth other vocation unto them. 
Loe how they are up in iirmes against us. 


^ domitosque Herculici manu 

TfitutU iiwenes, unde perkulum 
Ful^ens cantremuit domus 
^Saturni veteris,^ 

And young earth^gallant;; tamed by the handr 
Of Hercules, whereby the habitation 
Of old Saturnus did in peril! stand, 

And, shyn’d it ne’er so bright, yet fear’d inva- 
sion. 

See how they are partakers of our troubles, 
that so they may l>e even v. it)t ns, lorsomuch 
as so many times we are partakers of theirs. 

Nef>tunu5 muros mapttoque ftttjfa trider.ii 
FapiiLxnu'ntii quatit, totmnquc a scdibus mbrm 
Emxti hii. JuHO Scoas siex'ii'iima potta> 

Prima tenet. ^ 

Npptunns with his great thrcs-forl:cd m.ire 
Shaks the weake w.dJ, and tottering foundation, 
And from the site the Cittic doth displace, 

Fierce Juno first holds ope the gates t’ invasion. 

The Cannians, for the jelonsie of tlrcir 
owne Gods domination, upon their devotion 
day arme themselves, arul running up and 
downe, brandishing and striking the ayre 
with their glaives, and in this cat nest maimer 
tliey expell all foraine and bani dr all strange 
(iods from out their tenilorie. 1 heir powers 
are limited according to our ucc<*ssitie. 
Some heale horsi.'s, some cure men, some 
the plague, some the scald, .some I lie rough, 
some one kinde of .scab, and .some another : 
Adeo tninimis etiam rebus prava religio 
inserit Deos: "Thi.s corrupt ndigion en- 
gageth and inserteth Gods even in the least 
matters : *’ some make grapes to growe, 
and some garlike ; some have the charge 
of bawdrie and uncleanesse, and some of 
merchandise : to every kinde of trades-man 
a God. Some one hath his province and 
credit in the East, and some in the West : 

■■■ liic it tins arma 

J/ic currtts 

Hi.s arnioi here 
His chariots there appeal e. 

O sancte Apollo, qui umbitiium cerium terra- 
rum obtines.^ 

Sacred Apallo, who enfoldest 
I'he earths set navel!, and it holdest. 
Pallada Cccropidte, Mhioio Creta Dianam, 

Vulcannm tellns Hipsipilcra colit. 
lunonetn Spartc, Pelopeiadesque Myana^ 

Piuijierum Fa uni Meenalis ora caput: 

Mars Latio X'e7ierandns.^ 

Be.smeared with bloud and goare. 

Th’ Athenians Pallas ; Minos-Candy coast 
Dial! ; Lemnos Vulcan honors most ; 

IVlycene and Sparta, Juno thinke divine ; 

The coast of JVlsenalus Fauns crowm’d with pint ; 

Latium doth Mars adore, 

^ Hor. Car. 1. ii. Od, xii. 6. 

* ViRG. Ain. 1. ii. Oio. 

* Ibt 1. i. 20 . * Cic. Div. 1. ii. 

* UviD. Fast, 1. iii. Si. 
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Some hath but one borough or , in 
his possession: some lodgeth idone, and 
some in company, either voluntariljr or 
necessarily. ^ 

luHciaqtte sunt maguo iempla ava^ 

To the great grand*slres shrine. 

The nephews temples doe combine. 

Some there are so seely and popular (for 
their number amounteth to six and thirty 
thousand) that hvc or six of them must be 
shufled up together to produce an care of i 
come, and thereof they take their severall 
names. Three to a doore, one to be the 
])oards, one to be the hinges, and the third 
to be tlie threshold. Foure to a childe, as 
protectors of his bandcls. of his drinke, of 
his meat, and of his sucking. Some arc 
certaliie, others uncertaine, some doubtfull, 
and some that come not yet into paradise. 

quottiant cali ntmdum M^antur honortt 
tU'dimiis certd terras habitare sinamus? 

Whom for as yet with heav’a we have not 
graced, 

Let them on earth by our good grant be 
placed. 

There are some Philosophical!, some poeti 
call, and some civill, some ot a meane con- 
dition, bctwecne divine and humane nature, 
mediators and spokes- men betweene us and 
God : worshipped in a kinde of second or 
diminutive order of adoration: infinite in 
titles and offices : some good, some bad, 
some old and crazed, and some mortall. 
For Chrysippus thought that in the last con- , 
flagration or burning of the world, all the j 
Gc^s should have an end, except Jupiter, j 
Man faineth a thousand pleasant societies 
betweene God and him. Nay, is he not his • 
countrieman ? 

■ — I avis incunabula Creten^ 

The lie of famous Greet, 

For Jove a cradle meet. 

Behold the excuse that Scaevola, chiefe 
Bishop, and Vairo, a great Divine, in their , 
dayes, give us upon the consideration of 
tliis subject. It is necessary (say they) that 
man be altogether ignorant of true things, I 
and beleeve many false. Quum verifatem 
qua liberetur, inquirai ; credatur ei expe- 
iirc, quod fallitur : “Since they seeke the 
truth, whereby they may be free, let us be- 
leeve it is expedient for them to be deceived.” 
Mans eye cannot perceive things but by the 1 
formes of his knowledge. And we remem- 
ber not the downfall of miserable Phaeton, 
forsomuch as he undertooke to guide the 
reins of his fathers steeds with a mortall 

* Ovid. Fast, 1, i, 294. 

* OVIP, Metam. 1 . i. xp-f. » lb, J. viii. 99. 


hand. Our minde doth still relapse into the 
same depth, and by her owne temeritiedoth 
dissipate and bmise it selfe. If you ejiquite 
of Philosophy what matter the Sun is com- 
posed of, what will it answer? but of yron 
and stone, or other stufTe for his use. De- 
mand of Zeno what Nature is? A fire 
(saith he), an Artist, fit to engender, and 
proceeding orderly. Archimedes, master of 
this Science, and who in truth and certaintie 
assumeth unto himselfe a preccdencie above 
all others, saith the Sunne is a God of cn- 
flamed yron. Is not this a quaint imagina- 
tion, produced by the inevitable necessitie 
of Geometricall demonstrations? Yet not 
so unavoidable and bencficiall, but Socrates 
hath beene of opinion that it suthced to 
know so much of it as that a man might 
measure out the land he either demised or 
tooke to rent : and that Polyaenus, who 
therein had beene a famous and principall 
Doctor, after he had tasted the sweet fruits 
of the lazie, idle and delicious gardens of 
Epicurus, did not contemne them as full of 
falsehood and apparent vanity. Socrates, 
in Xenophon, upon this point of Anaxa- 
goras, allowed and esteemed of antiquitie, 

, well scene and expert above all others in 
I heavenly and divine matters, saith, that he 
I weakened his braincs much, as all men doe, 
i who over nicely and greedily will search out 
those knowledges which hang not for their 
mowing nor pertaine unto them. When 
he would needs have the Sunne to be a 
burning stone, he remembered not that a 
stone doth not shine in the fire ; and which 
is more, that it consumes therein. And 
when he made the Sunne and fire to be all 
one, he forgot that hre doth not tan and 
black those he looketh upon ; that wee fixly 
looke upon the hre, and that hre consumeth 
and killeth all plants and herbs. According 
to the advice of Socrates and mine, “ The 
wisest judging of heaven is not to judge of 
it at all.” Plato in his Timeus, being to 
speake of Deemons and spirits, saith it is 
an enterprise far exceeding my skill and 
ability : we must beleeve what those ancient 
forefathers hath said of them, who have 
said to have beene engendred by them. It 
is against reason not to give credit unto the 
children of the Gods, although their sayings 
be neither grounded upon necessary nor 
likely reasons, since they tell us that they 
speake of familiar and household matters. 
Let us sec whether we have a little more in- 
sight in the knowledge of humane and 
naturall things. ll it not a fond enterprise 
to those unto which, by our owne confes- 
sion, our learning cannot possibly attaine, 
to devise and forge them another body, and 
of our owne invention to give them a false 
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forme? as is seene in the planetary motions, 
unto whicli because our mmde cannot reach, 
nor imagine their natural! conduct, we lend 
them something of ours, that is to say. 
materiall, grose, and corporall springs and 
wards ; 

temo aurettSy a urea summee 

Curvatnra rota^ radiorum argetiUus ordo.^ 
ITic Axe-trcc gold, the whcelcs whole circle 
gold. 

The ranke of raies did all of silver hold. 

You would say, we have the Coach -makers. 
Carpenters, and Painters, who have gone up 
thither, and there have placed engines with 
diverse motions, and ranged the wheelings, 
the windings, and entorlaocinents of the 
celestial bodies diapred in colours, accord- 
ing to Plato, about the spindle of necessity. 

ATufuius domus est maxima renott^ 

Qttam quiuque altitouie fraipnine zemr 
Cingunt^ per qtiam limbus Rictus bis sex signis^ 
Stellimieantibust alt us ^ in obliquo eetherc^ Luttir 
Signs acceptai. 

The world, of thing*; the greatest habitation. 
Which five high-thundring Zones hy separation : 
Engird, through which a scarfe dcpaintccl faire j 
With twice six signes star-shining in the aire. ' 
Obliauely raisde, the waine 
O* til Moone doth entertaine. 

They are all dreames, and mad follies. . 
Why will not nature one day be pleased to j 
open her bosome to us, and make us per- > 
fectly see the meanes and conduct of her 
motions, and enable our eyes to judge of 
them? Oh, good God, what abuses, and 
what distractions should we find in our poor 
understanding and weake knowledge! I 
am deceived if she hold one thing directly 
in its point, and I shall part hence more 
ignorant of all other things than mine 
ignorance. Have I not seene this divine 
saying in Plato, tliat Nature is nothing but 
an aenigmaticall pocsie ? As a man might 
say, an overshadowed and darke picture, 
enter-shining with an infinite varietie of 
false liglus, to exercise our conjectures : 
Latent isla omnia crassis occultata et \ 
circumfusa tenebris : ut ft alia acies humani \ 
ingenii tan ta sit, quee penetrarc incwlum, j 
terrain intrare possit .• * “ All these things | 
lye hid so veiled and environed with misty 
darknesse, as no edge of man is so piersant 
as it can passe into heaven or dive into the 
earth.’* And truly Philosophy is nothing 
else but a sophisticated poesie : whence have 
these ancient authors all their authorities 
but from poets? And the first were poets 
themselves, and in their art treated the same. 
Plato is but a loose poet. All high and 
more than humane sciences are decked and 

1 OviD. Metam, 1. ii. X07. 

* Cic. Acad. Qu. 1. iv. 


enrobed^with a poeticali style. Even as 
women, when their naturall teeth faile them, 
u$0)^some of yuorie, and in stead of a true 
beautie, or lively colour, lay on some 
artificial! hew; and as they make trunk 
sleeves of wyre, and whale-bone bodies, 
backes of Lathes, and stiffe bombasted 
verdugals, and to the open-view of all men 
paint and embellish themselves w ith counter- 
feit and borrowed beauties ; so doth learn- 
ing (and our law hath, as some say, certaine 
lavvfull fictions, on which it groundeth the 
truth of justice) which in liew of currant 
payment and presupposition, delivcreih us 
those things, which slie her selfe teaclieth 
us to be meere inventions : for these Epi- 
cycles Excentriques, and Concentriques, 
which Astrology useth to direct the state 
and motions of her starres, she givetli 
them unto us, as the best she could ever 
invent, to fit and sute unto this subject : as 
in all things else, Philosophy presenteth 
unto us, not that whicli is or she be- 
leeveth, but what she inventeth as hav- 
ing most apparance, likelihood, or comeli- 
iiessc. Plato upon the discourse of our 
bodies-estate and of that of beasts : that 
what we have said is true we would be 
assured of it had we but the confirmation 
of some oracle to confirnic it. This only w'e 
warrant, that it is the likeliest we could say. 
It is not to heaven alone that she sendeth 
her cordages, her engines, and her wheeles. 

us but somewhat consider what she 
saith of our selves and of our contexture. 
I'liere is no more reirogradaiion, trepida- 
tion, augmentation, recoyling, ;ind violence 
in the starres andcelestiall bodies than they 
have fained and devised in this poor sceley 
little body of man. Verily they have thence 
had reason to name it Microcosmos, or 
little world, so many several 1 parts and 
visages have they imploied to fashion and 
fraine the same. 'I'o accommodate the 
I motions which they see in man, the divers 
functions and faculties that we feel in our 
selves. Into how many severall parts have 
they divided our soule? Into how many 
seats have they placed her ? Into how 
many orders, stages, and stations have 
they divided this wretched man, beside the 
I naturall and perceptible ? and to how many 
' distinct offices and vocations ? 'I'hey make 
a publike imaginarie thing of it. It is a 
subject which they hold and handle : they 
have all power granted them to rip him, 
to sever him, to range him, to join and 
reunite. him together againe, and tostuffe 
him every one according to his fantasie ; 
and yet they neither have nor possess him. 
They cannot so order or rule him, not in 
truth onelv, but ia imwnation. but still 
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some cadence or sound is discove^ which 
escapeth their architecture, bad^lis it is, 
and Wchcd together witli a thousand false 
patches and fantiisticall peeces. And they 
have no reason to be excused : for to 
painters when they pourtray the heaven, 
the earth, the seas, the hills the scattered 
Hands, we pardon them if thc.y but re- 
present us with some slight apparence of 
them ; and as of things unkiiowne we are 
contented with such fained shadows. But 
when they draw us, or any other subject 
that is familiarly knowne unto us, to the life, 
then seeke we to draw from them a perfect 
and exact representation of their or our 
true lineaments or colours, and scorne if 
they missc never so little. I commend the 
Milesian wench, who seeing Thales the 
Philosopher continually amusing himself in 
the contem plation of heavens wich^-bounding 
vault, and ever holding his eyes aloft, laid 
something in his way to make him stumble, 
thereby to wame and put him in minde that 
he should not amuse his thoughts about 
matters above the clouds before he had pro- 
vided for and well considered those at his 
feet. Verily she advised him well, and it 
better became him rather to looke to him- 
selfe than to gaze on heaven ; for, as 
Democritus by the mouth of Cicero saith, 

QuOii est ante pedes^ nemo spectat ; coeli 
scrutantitr plagas^ 

No man lookes what before his feet doth lie. 

They seeke and search the climates of the skie. 

But our condition beareth that the know- 
ledge of what we touch with our hands and 
have amongst us, is as far from us and 
above the clouds as that of the stars. As 
saith Socrates in Plato, that one may 
justly say to him who medleth with Philo- 
sophy, as the woman said to Thales, which 
is, he seeth nothing of that which is Ixjfore 
him. For every Philosopher is ignorant of 
what his neighbour doth ; yea, he knowes 
not what himself doth, and wots not what 
both are, whether beasts or men. These 
people who thinke Sebondes reasons to be 
weake and lame, who know nothing them- 
selves, and yet will take upon them to 
governe the world and know all ; 

Quee mare compescant causer , quid iemperet 
annum, 

Sieiia spontc sua, jusseme vageniur ei etreni : 
Quid premat obst.urttm Luntr, quidpro/erat 
arbem. 

Quid velit etpossit re rum concardia discors* 
What ca\ise doth calm the Sea, what cleares the 
ycare. 

WTiether Stars forc’t, or of selfe-will appeare ; 


1 Cic. JDiv. 1. ii. 

^ Holt. 1, i. Spiff, xii. i6. 


What makes the Moones darke Orbe to wax or 
wane, 

What friendly fewd of things both will and can. 

Did they never sound amid their books 
the difficulties that present themselves to 
them to know their owne being? We see 
very well that our hnger stirreth and our 
foot moveth, that some parts of our body 
move of themselves without our leave, and 
otlier some that stirr but at our pleasure : 
and we see that certaine apprehensions 
engender a blushing-rcd colour, others a 
palenesse ; that some imagination doth only 
worke in the milt, another in the braine ; 
some one enduceth us to laugh, another 
c.'iuseth us to weep ; some astonisheth and 
stupiheth all our senses, and staicth the 
motion of all our limbs ; at some object the 
stomake riseth, and at some other the lower 
parts. But how a spirituall impression 
causeth or w'orketh such a dent or flaw in a 
massic and solid body or subject, and the 
nature of the conjoyning and compacting 
of these admirable springs and w'ards, man 
yet never knew : Omnia incerta rat tone, et 
in natures majestate abdita:^ “All un- 
ceriainein reason, .and hid in the majesty of 
nature. ’* Saith Plinie and Saint Augustine ; 
Modus, quo corporibus adheerent spiritus, 
omnino m/rus est, uec comprehendi ab 
homine pohsf, et hoc ipse homo est .• * “ The 
meane is clearely wonderfull whereby spirits 
cleave to our Ixxiies, nor can it be com- 
prehended by man, and that is very man." 
Yet is there no doubt made of him : 
for mens opinions are received after ancient 
beliefs by authority and upon credit ; as if 
it were a religion and a law. What is com- 
monly held of it, is received as a gibrish or 
fustian tongue. This truelh, with all her 
framing of arguments and proporcioning 
of proofes, is received as a firme and solid 
body, which is no more shalcen, which is no 
more judged. On the other side, every one 
the b^t he can patcheth up and comforteth 
this received beliefe with all the meancs his 
reason can afford him, which is an instru- 
ment very supple, pliable, and yeelding to all 
shapes. “ Thus is the world filled with toyes, 
and overwhelmed in lies and leasings.’* 
The reason that men doubt not much of 
things is that common impressions are never 
throughly tride and sifted, their ground is 
not sounded, nor where the fault and weak- 
nes lieth. Men only debate and question 
of the branch, not of the tree : they aske 
not whether a thing be true, but whether it 
was understood cit meant thus and thus. 
They enquire not whether Ualen hath 
spoken any thing of worth, but whether 

A PjLtN. 
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thus, or so, or otherwise. Truly there was j have taken the saying of Pythagoras for 
some reason this bridle or restraint of our | currant payment ; which is, that every ex- 
;udgements liberty, and this tyranny over our pert man ought to be believed in his ownc 
txiUefs should extend it selfe even to schooles trade. The logitian referreth himselfe to 
and arts. TheGodof scholasticalUearning the grammarian for the signiheation of 
is Aristotle ; It is religion to debate of his words. The rhetoritian borroweth the 
ordinances, as those of Lycuigus in Sparta, places of arguments from the logitian ; the 
His doctrine is to us as a canon law, which poet his measures from the musician : the 
peradventure is as false as another. 1 know geometrician his proportions from the 
not why I should or might not as soone arithmetician ; the metaphisikes take the 
and as easie accept either Platocs Ideas, or conjectures of the pliysikes for a ground, 
KpicUnis his atomes and indivisible things, for every art hath her presupposed prin- 
or the fulnesse and emptines of Leucippus ' ciples, by which mans judgement is bridled 
and Democritus, or the water of Thales, on all parts. If you come to the shocke or 
or Anaximanders infinite of nature, or the front of this barre, in which consists the 
aire of Diogenes, or the numbers or pro- principall error, they immediately pronounce 
portion of Pythagoras, or the infinite of j this sentence ; that there is no disputing 
Parmenides, or the single-one of Musaeus, I against such as deny principles. There 
or the water and fire of Apollodorus, or the ' can be no principles in men, except divinitie 
similarie and resembling parts of Anaxa- hath revealed them unto them : all the 
goras, or the discord and concord of Kmpe- rest, both beginning, middle, and end, is 
docles, or the fire of Heraclitus, or any | but a cireame and a vapor. 'I'hose that 
other opinion (of this infinit confusion of; argue by presupposition, we must pre- 
opinions and sentences which this goodly ' suppose against them the very same axiome 
humane reason, by her certainty and clear- which is disputed of. For, each humane 
sighted vigilancie brings forth in whatsoever presupposition, and every invention, unlesse 
it medleth withal) as I should of Aristotle's . reason make a difFereiicc of it, hath as 
conceit, touching this subject of the prin- much autboritie as anotl^T. So must they 
ciples of naturall things, which he fraineth all beequally balancerl, and llrst thegcnorall 
of tliree parts ; that is to say, matter, forme, and those that tyranni/.<^ us. A perswasion 
and privation. And whvit greater vaiiitie of ccrtiiintie is a manift'st testimonie of 
can there be than to make inanitie it selfe foolishnesse, and of extreme uncertaintitv 
the cause of the production of things? And no people arc Icsac philosoplicrs and 
Privation is a negative : with what humour ! more foolish than Platoe’s Philodoxes, or 
could ho maJ«c it the cause and beginning • lovers of tlieir ownc opinions. We must 
of things that are? Yet durst no man move know whether fire be hot, whctlicr snow be 
that but for an exercise of logike : wherein white, whether, in our knowledge, there be 
nothing is disputed to put it in doubt, but anything hard or soft. And touching the 
to defend the author of the schoole fron ' answers, whereof they tell old talcs, as to 
strange objections. Ilis authoritie is the him who made a doubt of heat, to whom 
marke beyond which it is not lawfuU to \ one replied, that to trie he shottld caste 
enquire. It is easie to frame what one list | himselfe into the fire ; to him that denied 
upon allowed foundations : for, according the yce to be cold, that he should put some 
to the law and ordinance of this positive in his bosome ; they are most unworthy the 
beginning, the other parts of the frame are I profession of a philosoplier. If they had 
easily directed without crack or danger, j left us in our ownc naturall estate, admit- 
By which way we finde our reason wdl i ting of strange apparenccs as they present 
grounded, and we discourse without rub or • themselves unto us by our senses, and had 
let in the way : For our masters preoccupatc | suffered us to follow our naturall appetites, 
and gainc afore-hand as much place in curl directed by the condition of our birth, they 
beleefe as they need to conclude afterward : should then have rea.son to speak so. But 
what they please, as geometricians doe by from them it is that w'e have learnt to 
their graunted questions : the consent and , become judges of the w'orld ; it is from them 
approbation which we lend them, giving, w-e hold this conceit, that mans reason i. the 
them wherewith to draw us, either on the \ generall controuler of all that is, both with- 
right or left hand, and at their pleasure to j out and within heavens- vault, which im- 
winde and turne us. Whosoeverisbeleeved i bracelh all and can doe all, by meanes 
in his presuppositions, h*e is our master, and : whereof all things are knowne and discerned, 
our God. He will lay the plot of his founda- 1 'I'his answer were good among the canibals, 
tions so ample and easie, that, if he list, he | who without any of Aristotlcs precepts, or so 
will Carrie us up, even unto the clouds. In ' much as knowing the name of naturall philo- 
this practice or negotiation of learniug, wc sopiiy, enjoy most happily a long, a quiet, 
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and a peaceable life. This answer might ^Ife ; to Thales, a Nafure without rest ; to 
haplyaVailemore, and be of more force, than Asclepiades, an exercitation of the senses; 
all those they can borrow from their reason to Hesiodus and Anaximander, a thing 
and invention. All living creatures, yea, { composed of earth and water ; to Par- 
beasts and all, where the commandment of • menides, of earth and fire ; to Empedocles, 
the naliirall law is yet pure and simple, might { of bloud : 


with us be capable of this answer, but they 
have renounced it. They shall not need! 
to tell me it is true, for you both heare 
and sec it is so. They must tell me if 
what I thinke I feel, I feel the same in effect ; . 
and if I feel it, then let them tell me where - 1 
fore I feel it, and how and what. Let them i 
tell me the name, the beginning, the tennons, ‘ 
and the abuttings of heat and of cold, with 
the qualities of him that is agent, or of the 
patient : or let them quit me tlicir profession, 
which is neither to admit nor approve any 
thing but by way of reason. It is their 
touchstone to try all kindes of essayes. But 
.surely it is a touchstone full of falsehood, 
errors, im|M;rfection and weakenesse : which 
way can we better make triall of it than by 
it selfe ? If she may not be credited speak- 
ing of her selfe, hardly can she be fit to 
judge of stKttige matters. If she know any- 
thing, it can be but her being and domicile. 
She is in the soule, and either a part or 
effect of the same. For the true and 
essential reason (whose name we steal by 
false signes) lodgcth in Gods bosome. 

'J licre is her home, and there is her retreat, 
thence she takes her flight when Gods 
pleasure is that we shall see some glimps of 
it : even as Pallas issued out of her fathers 
head, to communicate and einpart her selfe 
unto the world. Now let us see what mans 
refison liath taught us of her selfe and of 
the soule : not of the soule in gcnerall, 
whereof well nigh all philosophy niaketh 
both thecelesliall and first bodies partakers ; | 
not of that which I'hales attributed even 
unto things that arc reputc*d without soule 
or life, diawne thereunto by the considera- 
tion of the Adamant stone : but of that 
which appertains h to us, and which we 
should know best. 

I^noratnr enim qu(P sit uatura anivtaiy 
Nata sitf an contra nascentibtfs tnsinueittr, 
Et simul iniercat nobiscum morte diremptat 
An tenebras orci visat^ vastasqne lacunas^ 

An pecudes alias divinitus insinuct seP- 
What the soules nature is, we doe not know ; 

If it be bred, or put in those arc bred, 

Whether by death divorst w'ith us it goe. 

Or see the darkc vast lakes of hell below, 

Or into other creatures turne the head. 

To Crates and Dicnearchus it seemed that 
there was none at all ; but that the body 
stirred thus w'ith .ind by a naturairmotion : to 
Plato, that it was a subst.mce moving of it 

^ Luca. 1. i. xxj. 


Sangnineam votuit tile animam,^ 

His soule of purpic-bloud he vomits out. 

To Possidonius, Cleanthes, and Galen, 
heat, or hot complexion : 

l£Hcus est ollis vigor, et ealesiis origo •* * 

1 A firy vigor and celestiall spring, 

I 111 their originall they strangely bring. 

To Hyppocrates, a spirit dispersed thorow 
the body ; to Varro, an air received in at 
the mouth, heated in the lungs, tempered in 
the heart, and dispersed thorow all parts of 
the body ; to Zeno, the quintessence of the 
foure elements ; to Hcraclidcs Ponticus, the 
: light ; to Xcnocrates and to the ^Igyptians, 
a moving number ; to the Chaldeans, a 
vertue without any determinate forme. 

; Ilahitum quemdam vitalcm corporis esse, 

' Ifarntoniam Oruci qimm dicunt? 

I There of tlic body is a vitall frame, 

1 *I'hc which the Greeks a harmony doe name. 

! And not forgetting Aristotle, that which 
' naturally causeth the body to move, who 
callcth it Kntelcchy, or perfection moving of 
itselfe (.as cold an invention as any other), for 
he neither speaketh of the essence, nor of 
the beginning, nor of the soules nature, but 
onely rioteth the effects of it: I.actantius, 
Seneca, and the better part amongst the 
Dogmatists, have confessed they never 
understood what it was : and after all this 
ruble of opinions, llarum seuientiarum qiuB 
vera sit, Dens aliquis viderit:* “Which 
of these opinions is true, let some God 
looke unto it, " saith Cicero. I know by my- 
selfe, quotli Saint Bernard, how (iod is in- 
comprehensible, since I am not able to com- 
prehend the parts of mine owne being : 
Heraclitus, who held that every place was 
full of ISoiiles and Dtemons, maintained 
; neverthelessc that a man could never goeso 
firr towards the knowledge of the soule as 
that he could come unto it ; so deep and 
mysterious was her essence. There is no 
lesse dissention nor disputing about the 
place w'here she should be seated. 
Hypocrates and Herophilus place it in the 
ventricle of the brain : Democritus and 
Aristotle, through ail the body: 

Ui bona serpe valeindo ciim dicitur esse 

Corporis, et non ast iarnen /uec pars uUa, 
Valentis? 

1 ViRG. 1 . ix. 341). * Ih. vi. 730. 

* LucR. 1 . ill. 100. * Cic. Tusc. Qu, k t. 

» Luck. 1 . iii. 1P3. 
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As health is of the body said to be. 

Yet is no part of him in health we see. 
Epicurus in the stomackc. 

Hie exnliai enim favor ae meiuSt hae loca 
eircum 

Latitifs muUent\ 

For in these places feare doth domtneere, 

And neere these places joy keepes merry cheere. 
The Stoickes, within and about the heart : 
Erasistratus, joyning the membrane of the 
epicraniiim ; Empedocles, in the bloud : as 
also Moses, which was tlje cause he forbade 
the eating of beasts bloud, unto which their 
soule is commixed : Galen thought that 
every part of the body had his soule : Strato 
hath placed it betw'cene the two upper eye- 
lids : Qua facie quidem sit animus aut ubi 
habitett nec queerendum quidem est: “ We 
must not so much as enquire what face the 
minde beares, or where it dwells,” Saith 
Cicero, " I am well pleased to let this man 
use his owne words : for why should 1 alter 
the speech of eloquence it selfe ? since there 
is small gaine in stealing matter from his in- 
ventions : They are both little used, not 
very forcible, and little unknowne. Rut the 
reason why Chrysippus and those of his sect 
will prove the soule to be about the heart, 
is not to be forgotten. It is (saith he) be- 
cause when we will affirme or swear any- 
thing, we lay our hand upon the stomacke ; 
and when we will pronounce *yw, which 
signiheth my selfe, we put downe our chin 
towards the stomacke. This passage ought 
not to be past-over without noting the 
vanity of so great a personage : for. Insides 
that his considerations are of themselves very 
slight, the latter proveth but to the Gnecians 
that they have their soule in that place. No 
humane judgement is so vigilant or Argos- 
eied, but sometimes shall fall asleep or 
slumber. What shall we foaro to say? 
Behold the btoickes, fathers of humane wis- 
dome, who devise that the soule of man, 
overwhelmed with any ruinc, labourcth and 
pauteth a long time to get out, unable to 
free herselfe from tluit cli.irgt;, even as a 
mouse taken in a trap. Some are of opinion 
that the world was n)ade to give a botly, in 
lieu of punishment, unto tin; spirits, which 
through their fault were fallen from the 
puritie wherein they were created : th<; 
first creation having been incorporcall. And 
that according us they have more or Icssc 
removed themselves from their spirituality, 
so are they more or Icsse uierily and 
gioviaily, or rudely and satumally incor- 
porated : whence proc*eedeth the infinite 
variety of so much matter created. But the 
spirit, who for his chastizement was invested 

^ Luca. 1. ui. X 4 a, * Cic. Tusc* Qu. 1. i. 


with the bodie of the Sunne, must of neces- 
sitie have a very rare and particular measure 
of alteration. The extremities of our 
curious search turne to a glimmering and 
all to a dazeling. As Plutarke saith of the 
off-spring of histories, that after the man- 
ner of cards or maps, the utmost limits of 
known countries are set downe to be full of 
thicke niarrish grounds, shady forrests, 
desart and uncoiitii places. See here where- 
fore the grosest and most chiUiisli dotings 
are more commonly found in these which 
treat of highest and furthest matters ; even 
confounding and overwhelming themselves 
ill their own curiosilie .and presumption. 
The end and beginning of learning are 
equally accompted foolish. Markcbiit how 
Plato talketh and raiseth his flight aloft in 
his Poetical 1 clouds, or cloudy Poesies. 
Behold and read in him the gibbrish of tlie 
Gods. Rut what dreamed or doted he on 
when he defined man to be a creature with 
two feet, and without feathers ; giving them 
that were di.sposed to mockc at him a 
pleasant and scopefull occasion to doe it ? 
For, having plticked-ofi the feathers of alive 
capon, they named him the man of Plato. 
And by what simplicitie did the ICpicureans 
first imagine that the Atomes or Motes, 
which they termed to be bodies, having some 
weight and a naturall moving downeward, 
had framed the world ; untill such time as 
they were advised by their adversaries that 
by this description it was not possible they 
should joyne and take hold one of another ; 
their fall being so downe-right and perpen- 
dicular, and every way engendring parallel 
lines? And therefore was it necessarie they 
should afterward adde a cau.sall moving 
sideling unto tljcm ; .And moreover to give 
their Atomes crooked and forked tailes, that 
so they might take hold of any thing and 
claspe themselves. And even then those 
that pursue them with this other consider- 
ation, doe they not much trouble them ? 
If Atomes have by chance formed so many 
sorts of figures, why did they never meet 
together to frame a hou.se or make a shooe ? 
Why biiould we not likewise belecvc that an 
infinit iiumix’r of Greek letters, confusedly 
bcattere<l in some open place, might one day 
meet and joy nc together to the contexture of 
the lliiids ? That w'hich is capable of reason 
(.saith /eno) is better than that which is 
not. There is nothing better than the 
world : tlien the world is capable of reason. 
By the same arguing Cotta maketh ithc 
world a Mathematician, and by this other 
arguing of Zeno, he makes him a Musitian 
and an Organist. The whole is more than 
the part ; we are capable of wisdom, and 
we are part of the world ; then the world 
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is wise. There are infinit like examples 
scene, not only of false, but foolish argu- 
ments, which cannothold, and which accuse 
Iheir authors not so much of ignorance as 
of folly, in the reproaches that l^ilosophers 
charge one another with, about the dis- 
agreeings in their opinions and sects. He 
that should fardle-up a bundle or huddle of 
the fooleiies of mans wisdome, might re- 
count wonders. I willingly assemble some 
(as a shew or patterne) by some means or 
byase, no lessc profitable than the most 
moderate instructions. Let us by that judge 
what we are to esteeme of man. of his sense, 
and of his reason ; since in these great men, 
and w’ho have raised mans sufficiencie so high, 
there are found so grose errors and so ap- 
parant defects. As for me, 1 would rather 
beleeve that they have thus casually treated 
learning even as a sporting childs baby, and 
have sported themselves with reason, as of 
a vaine and frivolous instrument, setting 
forth all sorts of inventions, devices, and 
fantasies, sometimes more outstretched, and 
sometimes more loose, llie same Plato, 
who definelh man like unto a Capon, saith 
elsewhere, after Socrates, that in good sootli 
he knoweth not what man is ; and that of 
all parts of the world tliere is none so hard 
to be knowne. By this varictic of conceits 
and instabilitie of opinions, they, as it were, 
Icade us closely by tlic hand to this resolu- 
tion of their irresolution. They make a pro- 
fession not alwayes to present their advice 
manifest and unmasked : tlicy have oft con- 
cealed the same under the fabulous shadows 
of Poesie, and sometimes under other 
vizards. For our imperfection admitteth 
this also, that raw meats arc not alwayes 
good for our stomacks : but they muat be 
dried, altred, and corrupted, and so doe they 
who sometimes shadow their simple opinions 
and judgements ; and that they may the 
better sutc themselves unto common use, 
they many times falsific them. They will 
not make open profession of ignorance, and 
of the imbecilitie of mans reason, because 
they will not make children afraid, but they 
manifestly declare the same unto us under 
the shew of a troubled Science and uncon- 
stant learning. I perswadrd somebody in 
Italy, who laboured very much to speak 
Italian, that alwayt.vs provided he desired 
but to be understood, and not to seek to ex- 
cell others therein, he should onely imploy 
and use such words as came first to his 
mouth, whether they were Latine, French, 
Spanish, or Gascoine, and that adding the 
Italian terminations unto them, he should 
never misse to fiill upon some idiome of the 
epuntrie, either I'uscan, Roman, Venetian, 
piemontoise, or Neapolitan ; and amongst 


so many sevcrall formes of speech to take 
hold of one. The very same I say of 
Philosophy. She hath so many faces and 
so much varfetie, and hath said so much, 
that all our dreames and devices are found 
in her. The fantasie of man can conceive 
or imagine nothing, be it good orevill, that 
is not to be found in her : Nihil tarn absurde 
did potest^ quod mn dicatur ab aliquo 
Philosophontm “ Nothing may bespoken 
so absurdly, but that it is spoken by 
some of the Philosophers." And there- 
fore doe I suffer my humours or caprices 
more freely to passe in publike ; forasmuch 
as though they are borne with, and of me, 
and without any patterne, well I wot they 
will be found to have relation to some 
ancient humour, and some shall be found 
tliat will both know and tell whence and of 
whom 1 have borrowed them. My customes 
are natumll ; when I contrived them, I 
called not for the helpe of any discipline : and 
weake and faint as they were, when I have 
had a desire to c.xpresse them, and to make 
tliem appear to the world a little more 
comely and decent, I have .somewhat cn- 
devoured to aid them with discourse, and 
assist them with examples, I have 
wondred at my sclfe that by mecre 
chance T have met with them, agreeing 
andsutablc to so in.nny ancient examples 
and Pliilosophicall discourses. What regi- 
ment my life was of, I never knew nor learned 
but after it was much wornc and sj^ent. A 
new figure : an unpremeditated philosopher 
and a casual!. But to returne unto our 
soule, where Plato hath seated reason in 
the braine ; anger in the heart ; lust in the 
liver ; it is ver>’ likely that it was rather an 
interpretation of the soules motions than 
any division or sep,aration he meant to make 
of it, as of a body into many members. And 
the likeliest of thc*.ir opinion is that it is 
alwayes a soule, which by her rationall 
faculty remembreth her selfe, coropre- 
hendetli, judgeth, dosircth, and exerciseth 
all her otlier functions, by divers instruments 
of the body, as the pilote rulcth and di- 
recteth his ship according to the experience 
he bath of it ; now stretching, haling, or 
loosing a cable, sometimes hoysing the main- 
yard, removing an oare, or stirring the 
rudder, causing severall effects with one 
only power : ^nd that she abideth in the 
braine, appeareth by this, that the hurts 
and accidents which touch that part doe 
presently offend th» faculties of the soule, 
whence she may without inconvenience 
descend and glide through other parts ot 
the body ; 
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— — * medium um deserii unquam \ 
Cali Phoebus Her: radiis taiueu omnia lusirtii ! 
Never the Sutmc forM^ikcs heavens middle wayes» 
Yet with his rayes he lights all, all survayes : 

As the sunnespreadeth his light, and infuseth 
his power from heaven, and therewith hlleth 
the whole world. 

Catera pars aninta per totum dissiia corpus 
Pareti etad nutnen mentis uomenque moveturP 
Th’ other part of the soulc through all the body 
sent 

Obeyes, and moved is, by the miiides govern- 
ment. 

Some have said that there was a generall 
soule, like unto a great body, from which 
all particular soules were extracted, and 
returned thither, alwayes rcconjoyning and 
entermingling themselves unto that univer- 
sal! matter : 

- Deunt namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque tractusque marts ctelumque profun 
dum: 

Ifinc pecudeSf armenta, 7 >iros, genus omne 
/erarufUt 

Quemque sibi tenues nasccnietn nrcessere rn'/as, 
Scilicet hue reddi deindCy nc resoluta re/errt 
Omttta : nec morti esse ioenmJ^ 

For God through all the earth to pas<?e is found, 
Through all Sea currents, througli tl»o heav’u 
profound, 

Hero hciicc men, hoards, and all wilde beasts 
that arc. 

Short life in birth each to themselves tloc share. 
All things resolved to this point restor’d 
Returiie, nor any place to death alToord. 

Others, that they did but rcconjoyne and 
fasten theinselves to it againe ; others, that 
they were producetl by the divine substance : 
others, by the angels, of fire and aire : some 
from the beginning of the world, and some 
even at the time of need : others make them 
to descend from the round of the inoone, 
and that they returne to it againe. 'I'he 
common sort of antiquitic, that they are 
begotten from father to sonne, after the 
same manner and production that all pihcr 
naturall thing.s are ; arguing .so by the 
rr‘semblanccs which are betweene fathers 
and children. 

Insiillata patris virtus tibiy* 

'Vhy Fathers vertucs be 
Instilled into ihcc. 

Portes creaniur foriibus et bonis. 

Of valiant .Sires arid good. 

There comes a valiant brood. 

And that from fathers we see descend unto 
children, not only the marks of their bodies, 


1 Claud, vi. Hon. Cons. Pan. 411, 

* Luck. 1 . iii. 144* 

* ViKG. Georgy. 1 . iv. 2*2. 
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but also a resemblance of humours, of com- 
[ plexions, and inclinations of the soule. 

Denique cur Oi-rnm vtoleniia triste Leonum 
j Seminittm sequitur, dolus Pnipibus, elfuga 
I Cer^' 

A ^tribus dattir.et patrius paver tnciial A rlus, 
St non *erft suo quia seminc seminioque 
Vis animi pariter crest it cum cotpore toto 1 ^ 
Why followes violence the savage I.ryons race? 
Why craft the Fo.xes? Why to Deere to tlye 
apace ? 

By parents i.s it given, when parents fearc incites, 
Unlessc because .a ccrtaiiie force of inward spirits 
With all the body growe.s, 

As seed and seed-.spring goes ? 

That divine ju.stice is grounded there- 
upon, punishing the fatliors offences upon 
the cliildren ; forsomuch tis the contagion 
of the fatlicrs vices is in some sbrt printed 
in childrens soules, and that the mi.sgovern- 
ment of their will toucheth them. Moreover, 
that if the soules came from any other place, 
then by a natural! conscrjucnce, and that 
out of (he body th<^y should have beene 
some other thing, they should Itave some 
remembrance of their first being : consider- 
ing the natnrall facuhies wliich arc proper 
unto him, to discourse, to reason, and to 
remember, 

— — — si in corpus nasirnlibus iusinuatur. 
Cur super anteactam tc talent mentintsse nequi- 
mus. 

Nec ^testffa ges/arum rerunt ulla lenemns f * 

If our soule itt our birth be lu our body cail, 

Why um wc not remember age. ovci-past, 

Nor any marked rctainc of things done lirst 
or last ? 

I For, to make our soules condition to be 
1 of that worth wc would, they inusl all bi; 

I presupposed wise, even when they aiv in 
j their natnrall simplicitie and genuine puritie. 
So sliould they have lieene such, being 
i freed from the corporall pri.son, as well 
' l3efore they entred the same, tus we hope they 
' shall be when they shall out of it. And 
it were nccessarie tliev slw>uld (being yet in 
the body) ronieniber (he said knowledge (as 
; Plato said) Unit what we learnt was but .a 
I new renieinbring of tliat which W'e had 
; knowne before : a thing that any man may 
* by experience nudntaine to be false and 
j erroneous. First, because we doe not pre- 
I ci.sely remember what we are taught, and 
j that if memorie did meerely execute lier 
function, she would at least suggest us with 
something besides our learning. Secondly, 
what she knew being in her puritie, was a 
; true understanding, knowing things as they 
■are by her divine intelligence: whereas 
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here, if she be instructed, she is made to 
receive lies and apprehend vice, wherein she 
cannot imployher memorie ; this image and 
conception having never had place in her. 
To say that the corporall prison doth so 
suppresse her natural! faculties, that they 
are altogether extinct in her : first, is cleane 
contrarie to this other belcefe, to knowledge 
her forces so ipreat, and the operations 
which men in this transitorie life feel of it, 
so wonderfull, as to have thereby concluded 
this divinitie, aud fore-piist elernitie, and 
the immortalitie to come : 

Nam si tantopere est animi mutaia pa/esias, 
Omnis ut actarum exciderit retinentia rerum^ 
Non lit opinor ea ab letho jam longior crraty 
If of our mtndc the power be so much altered. 

As of things done all hold, all memorie is fled. 
Then (as I guesse) it is nut far from being dead. 

Moreover, it is here with us, and no I 
where else, that the soulcs powers anti ' 
effects are to be considered ; all the rest of i 
her perfections are vaine and unprofitable i 
unto her : it is by her present condition that ' 
all her immortalitie must be rewarded and 
paid, and she is only accomptable for the 
life of man : it were injustice to have 
abridged her of her meancs and faculties, 
and to have disarmed her against the time 
of her captivitie and prison, of her weak- 
ncsse and sicknesse, of the time and season ’ 
where she had l3eene forced and compelled 
to draw the judgement and condemnation 
of infinite and endlessc continuance, and to 
relye upon the consideration of so short a 
time, which is peradventure of one or two 
hourcs, or, if the worst happen, of an age 
(which have no more proportion with infinitic 
than a moment) definitively to appoint and 
establish of all her being by that instant of 
space. It were an impioiis disproportion to 
wrest an eternall reward in consequence of 
so short a life. Plato, to save himselfc from 
this inconvenience, \vouId have future pay- 
ments limited to a hundred yeares continu- 
ance, relatively unto a humane continuance: i 
and many of ours have given them tern- ' 
porall limits. By this they judged that her 
generation followed the common condition 
of humane things : as also her life, by the 
opinion of Epicurus and Democritus, which 
hath most been received, following these | 
goodly apparences. That her birth was 
scene when the body was capable of her ; 
her vertuc and strength was iJerceived as 
the corporall encreased ; in her infancie 
might her weaknesse be discerned, and in 
time her vigor and ripenesse, then her decay 
and age, and in the end her decrepitude. 


paviUr enm earpont, it nna. 
Crescen UHtimuStpariierque sinescen mentun.l 
The minde is with the body bred, we doe behold, 
It jointly growes with it, with it it waxeth old. 

They perceived her to be capable of diverse 
passions, and agitated by many languishing 
and painfull motions, wherethrough she 
fell into wearinesse and griefe, capable of 
alteration and change of joy, stupefaction, 
and languishment, subject to her infirmities, 
diseases, and offences, even as tlie stomacke 
or the foot ; 

- mentem sanari^ corpus ut agrunt 
Ceruimus^ et Jlecti medicina posse viJemus : * 
We sec as bodies sickc arc cur’d, so is the minde. 
We see, how Phy^ickc can it each way turne and 
wiiidc ; 

dazled and troubled by the force of wine ; 
removed from her seat by the vapors of a 
burning feaver ; drowzie and sleepy by the 
application of some medicaments, and' 
rouzed up againc by the vertue of some 
others. 

* corpoream naturam animi esse necesse 
est, 

Corporeis <juoniam ielis i€fu>jue lahoratP 
The nature of the minde must needs corporeall 
bee, 

For with corporeall darts and strokes it's 
griev’d wc see. 

She was scene to dismay and confound all 
her faculties by the only biting of a sickc 
dog, and to containe no* great constancie of 
discourse, no sufficicncie, no vertue, no 
philosophical! resolution, no contention of 
her forces that might exempt her from the 
subjection of these accidents : the spittle cr 
slavering of a mastive dog shed upon Socrate:> 
his hands, to trouble all his wisdome, to 
distemper his great and regular imagina- 
tions, and so to vanciuish and annuli th(^ 
that no signe or shew of his former know- 
ledge was left in him : 


Conturbatnr, 


• VIS annual 


• rf dhdsa seorsum 


Disjcctaiur codeui illo dhtmeta 'oenenoP 
The soulcs force is (llsturt>cd, scparulcd, 
Distraught by that same poison. ulieiuiLcd. 

And the said venomc to finde no rnoie 
resistance in his soulc than in that of a 
childe of foure yeares old, a venome able t(> 
make all ‘ ‘ " ‘ (were she incarnate) 

become furious am mad : so that Cato, 
who scorned both death and fortune, could 
not abide the sight of a looking glasse or 
of water ; overcome with horrour, and 
c|uelled with amazement, if by the con- 
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tagton of a mad dog he had fallen into that j con^dered by the vanitie of mans reason, 
si<^nesse which physUians call hydrophobia, I that the admixture and societie of two 
or feare of waters. so different parts as is the mortal! and 

vis snsrii dUtracta artus immortall is inimaginable ; 

Turiat agSHS animjtm, sp«nmnUs Mwre sako mortak a’ternc jimrrrr. et und 

Vtniorum ut valid, s/srvtscunt vtnSus tmssatire putar,-, si funei mi, iua passe. 

The force of the disease disperst through joints j Desipere est. Quid enim diversius esse putan- 
offends, dnm est^ 

Driving the soule, as in salt Seas the wave as- ' Aut magis inter se disjuncfumdiscrepitattsifue, 
cends, ' Quant mortale quod esty immortali atque 

Foming by furious force which the wind raging perenni 

lends. [unctum in concilio sirruis tale rare procellas f 1 

Now, concerning this point. Philosophy For what immortall is, monall to joyne uiito, 
hath indeed armed man for the enduring of , “Sree, and inutuall dutic. 

ail other accidents, whether with patience, or , | , t© be foolish ; for what thinhe we stranger is, 
if it be overcostly to be found, with an ' More disagreeable or more (lisjoyn’d than this, 
infallible defeat in conveying her selfe That mortall with immortall endlcsse joyn’d in 
altogether from the sense : but they are union, ... 

meanes which serve a soule that is her j Can most otitrapeous stormes endure m their 
owne, and in her proper force capable of | communion ? 

discourse and deliberation : not serving to Moreover they felt their soule to be engaged 

r : 1 tal 1.— l ,i _ .l _ i 


this inconvenience where with a Philosopher, 
a soule becoinmeth the soule of a foole, 
troubled, vanquished and lost. Which divers 
occasions may produce, as in an over- 
violent agitation, which by some vehement 
passion the soule may beget in her selfe : • 


in death as well as the body. 

— simul trvo fessa fatiscitP 
It jointly fnints in one. 

Wearied as age is gone. 

Which thing (.according to Zeno) the 


or a hurt in some part of the body, or an image of sleep doth manifestly show unto 
exhalation from the stomacke, casting us us. For lie esteemeth that it is a fainting 
into some astonishment, dazling, or giddi- ' and declination of the soule as well as of 
nesse of the head : 1 the body ; Con fra ki ant mum y et quasi labi 

\putat atque dcciderc:^ "He thinks the 
• Morbis in corpoHs avius ermt 1 minde is contracted, and doth as it were 

Siepe anifttusy detnenttf emm, dehraque fatur, \ j ^ downe.” And that (which IS 
Jnterdumque frravi Lethargo fertur in altum . a- „ \ r 0 .W ..4 r»r>;n 

Mternavuiue sopoTem, ecu7is„u tuque cadentiP . pcrc<-ivcd in some) Its force and vigor mam- 

Th. minde in bodies sickness, often wandrin« ‘he end of life, they 


strayes : 

For it enraged raves, and idle talk outbrayes : 
Brought by sharpe Lethiirgy sometime to more 
than deepe. 

While eyes and cyc-lids fall into ctcrnall slccpc. 


referred and imputed the same to the 
diversitie of diseases, as men are seenc in 
that extremitie to inaintaine some one sense 
and some another, some their hearing and 
some their smelling, without any alteration ; 
and there is no wcaknessc or decay scene so 
universall but some entire and vigorous 


Non alio pacto quavt si pcs cum dolet oegrif 
Fit. ttulhi caput tn ten'll sit /ortd dolorcP 


Philosophers have, in mine opinion, but , 
slightly harpt upon this string, no more 1 - - . 

than other of like consequence. They have i remiine. 

ever this dilemma in their mouth to com- 
fort our mortall condition : ‘ ‘ The soule is In nullo < 
either mortall or immortall : if mortall, she No othciwisc than if, when hick-mans footc doth 
shall be without paine : if immortall, she ake, 

shall mend/* I'hey never touch the other Mcane time perhaps his head no fellow-feeling 
branch : what if she empaire and be worse ? 

and leave the menaces of future paines to Our judgements sight referreth it selfe 
Poets. But thereby they deal themselves a unto truth, iis doth the owles eyes unto the 
good game. These are two omissions which shining of the sunne, as saith Aristotle. How 
in their discourses doe often offer them- . should we better convince him than by so 
selves unto me. I come to the first againe : I prosse blindnesse in so tipparent a light ? 
the soule loseth the use of that Stoicall ‘ for the contraric opinion of the soulcs im- 
chiefe felicitie, so constapt and so hrmc. mortalitie, which Cicero saith to have first 
Our goodly wisdome nmst necessarily in bcene brought in (at least by the tcstinioiiie 
this place yeelde her selfe and quit her | Qf books) by Pherecydes Syrius in the time 

weapons. As for other matters, they also — 

1 Lucr. I. iii. 831. 
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of King Tullus (others ascribe the inven- ; 
tion thereof to Thales, and other to others) I 
it is the part of humane knowledge treated 
most sparingly and with more doubt. The 
most constant Dogmatists (namely in this 
point) are inforced to cast themselves under 
the shelter of the Academikes wings. No man 
knowes what Aristotle hath established upon 
this subject no more than all the ancients in 
general!, who handle the same with a very 
wavering beliefe ; Rent gratissimavi proniit- 
tentium ntagis quant frobantium: “Who 
rather promise than approve a thing most 
acceptable. He hath hidden himself under 
the clouds of intricat and ambiguous words 
and unintelligible senses, and hath left his 
Sectaries as much cause to dispute upon his 
judgement as upon the matter. Two things 
made this his opinion plausible to them : 
the one, that without the immortality of 
soules there should no meanes be left to 
ground or settle the vaine hopes of glory ; 
a consideration of wonderfull credit in the 
world : the other (as Plato saith) that it is a 
most profitable impression, that vices, when 
they steal away from out the sight and 
knowledge of humane justice, reniainc ever 
as a blancke before divine justice, which 
even after the death of the guilty will 
severely imrsue them. Man is ever pos- 
sessed witli an extreme desire to prolong his 
being, and hath to the uttermost of his skill , 
provided for it. Toombs and Monuments j 
are for tlie preservation of his body, and | 

f lorie for the continuance of his na.mc. i 
fe hath employed all his wit to frame iiim , 
selfe anew (as impatient of his fortune) and i 
to underprop or uphold himselfe by his in- 
ventions. The soule by reason of her 
trouble and imbecility, as unable to subsist 
of her selfe, is ever and in all places quest- 
ing and secarching comforts, hojx'S, founda- 
tions and forraine circumstances, on which 
she may take hold and settle herselfe. And 
liow light and fantasticall soever his inven- 
tion doth frame them imto him, he notwith- 
standing relieth more surely upon them 
and more willingly than upon himself; 
liut It is a wonder to see how the most 
obstinat in this so just and manifest per- 
swasion of our spirits immortalitie have 
found themselves short and unable to estab- 
lish the same by their humane forces. 
Somuia sunt non docentis sed opiantis ; 
“ 'rhese are dreames not of one that 
teacheth, but wisheth what he would have : “ 
said an ancient Writer. Man may by his 
owue testimonie know that the truth he i 
alone discuvereth, the same he oweth unto | 
fortune and chance, since even when she is | 
falnc into his hands, he wantetb wherwith 
to lay hold ou her and keepe her ; and that 


this reason hath not the power to prevaile 
with it. All things produced by our owne 
discource and siuficiencie, as weU true as 
false, are subject to uncertaintie and dis- 
putation. It is for the punishment of our 
temeritie and instruction of our miserie and 
incapacitie, that God caused the trouble, 
downefall and confusion of Babels lower. 

I Whatsoever we attempt without his assist- 
I ance, whatever we see without the lampe of 
, his grace, is but vanity and folly : With our 
weaknes we corrupt and adulterate the 
’very essence of trutii (which is uniforme 
j and constant) w'hen fortune giveth us the 
possession of it. What course soever man 
I taketh of himself, it is Gods permission that 
i he ever commeth to that confusion whose 
I image he so lively represen teth unto us by 
the just punishment, wherewith he framed 
the presumptuous over-weening of Nem- 
broth, and brought to nothing the frivolous 
enterprises of the building of his high-towring 
Pyramis or Heaven- menacing tower. Rer- 
! darn sapieniidm sapient ium et prudeniiam 
\pyudentium reprobabo : *' I will destroy th(; 
wisdome of the wise, and reprove the pro- 
vidence of them that are most prudent.” 
T'he diversitie of tongues and languag 
I wherewith he disturbed that workc and 
i overthrew that proudly-raisd Pile ; what else 
I is it but tins intiiiit altercation and perpetual 
discord.mce of opinions and reasons which 
accompanieth and entiingleth the frivolous 
frame of mans learning, or vaine building 
of human science? Which he doth most 
profitably. Who miglit containe us, had 
1 we but one graine of knowledge ? This 
Saint hath done me much pleasure : Ipsa 
Veritaiis occultatio, aut humilitatis exen i- 
tatiu est, aut elation is uttritio :'•*** The very 
I concealing of the profit is either an exercise 
of huinilitie or a beating downe of .arro- 
gancie. " Unto what point of presumption 
and insolencie do we not carry our blincl- 
nesse and foolishnesse? But to returne to 
1 my purpose : Verily there was great reason 
; that we should be beholding to God alone, 
i and to the benefit of his grace, for the tnith 
of so noble a beliefe, since from hisliberalitie 
alone we receive the fruit of immortalitie. 
which consisteth in enjoying of etcrnall 
blessednesse. Let us ingenuously confesse 
I that only God and Faith hath told it ns : 
j for it is no lesson of Nature, nor comming 
I from our reason. And he that shall both 
j within and without narrowly sift and 
j curiously sound his being and his forces 
without (this divine privilege, he that shall 
view and consider man without flattertng 
him, shall nor hnde nor sec either cfficacieor 

1 X Cor. i. 19. * Awgustih, deCiv. Veit xi. as. 
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facultie in him that tasteth of ahy other thing j 
but death and earth*^ The more* we give, 
the more we owe : and the more we yeeld 
unto God, the more Christian-Uke doe we. 
That which the Stoike Philosopher said he 
held by the casuall consent of the peoples 
voice, had it not bcene better he had held it 
of God ? Cum de animorum aUrnitaU disse^ 
rimus, non hue momentum apnd nos habet 
consensus hominum, ant timentium inferos 
aut colentium, Vtor hac publica persua^ 
stone : ‘ “When we discourse of the immor> 
talitie of soules, in my conceit the consent of 
those men is of no small authoritie, who 
either teare or adore the infemall powers. 
This publike persuasion I make use of. ‘ * Now 
the weaknes of human arguments upon this 
subject is very manifestly knowne by the 
fabulous circumstances they have added 
unto the traine of this opinion, to finde out j 
what condition this our immortalitie was of. 
I^t us omit the Stoickes. Usitram nobis 
largiuntur^ tanquam cornicibus : diu man- 
suros aiuntanimos^ semper^ negant .• » “ They 
grant us use of life, as is unto Ravens : they 
say our soules shall long continue, but they 
deny they shall last ever.” Wlio gives unto 
soules a life beyond this but finite. The 
most universal! and received fautasie, and 
which endureth to this day, hath becne that 
whereof Pythagoras is made Author ; not 
that he was the first inventor of it, but be- 
cause it received much force and credit by the 
authoritie of his approbation ; which is, that 
soules at their departure from us did but pass 
and roule from one to another body, from a 
Lyon to a Horse, from a Horse to a King, 
uncessantly wandring up and downe from 
House to Mansion. And himselfe said that 
he remembred to have beene ^Ethalides, 
then Euphorbus, afterward Hermotimus, at 
last from Pyrrhus to have passed into 
Pythagoras ; having memorie of himselfe 
the space of two hundred and six years : 
some added more, that the same soules 
doe sometimes ascend up to heaven and 
come downe againe : 

O Pater anne aliqnas ad calnm hinc ire puian* 
dnm est 

Sublimes animas^ interumque ad tarda reverti 
Corpora ? Quoe lucis miseris tavi dira cnpidol '^ 
Must >ve thinke (Father) some soules hence doe 
go, 

Raised to heav'n, thence tume to bodies slow ? 
Whence doth so dyre desire of light on wretches 
grow? 

Origen makes them ete^ally to go and 
come from a good to a bad estate. The 
opinion that Varro reporteth is. that in the 

1 Sen. Epist. 117. • Cic. Tuse. Qu. 1. i. 
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revolution of foure hundred and forty yeares 
they reconjoyned themselves unto their first 
bodies. Chrysippus, that that must come 
to passe after a certaine space of time un- 
knowne and not limited. Plato (who saith 
that he holds this opinion from Pindarus 
and from ancient Pocsie) of infinite vicissi- 
tudes of alteration to which the soule is 
prepared, having no paint's nor rewards 
in the other world but tomporall, as her 
life in this is but teniporall, concludeth in 
her a singular knowledge of the aff:\ires of 
Heaven, of Hell, and here below, where 
she hath passijd , repassed, and sojourned in 
many voyages, a matter in his remembrance. 
Beholde her progresse elsewhere : he that 
hath lived well rcconjoyneth himself unto 
that Star or Planet to which he is assigned ; 
who evill. passeth into a woman ; and if 
then he amend not himself, he trans-chan- 
gelh himselfe into a be.rst of condition 
agreeing to his vicious customes, and shall 
never see an end of his punishments untill 
I he returne to his naturall condition, and by 
virtue of reason he have deprived himselfe 
of those grose, stupide, and elcmeutarie 
qualities that were in him. But 1 will not 
! forget the objection which the Epicure.ins 
' make unto this transmigratioit front one 
body to another: which :ry pleasant. 
I'hey demand what order there sliouUl be 
if the throng of the dying should be greati'r 
than that of such as be borne. P'or the 
soules removed from their abode would 
throng and strive together who should get 
the best seat in this new case : and demand 
Ix^sides what they would pass their time 
about, whilst they should stay untill any 
other mansion were made ready for them : 
Or contrary-wise, if more creatures were 
borne than should dye, they say bodies 
shall be in an ill taking, expecting the in- 
fusion of their soule, and it would come to 
passe that some of them should dye before 
1 they had ever been living. 

Denique conmthia ad veneris t partusque fera* 
rum. 

Esse aniinas prtesto deridiculum esse videtur, 
Et speciare immortales mortalia membra 
Innumero nutuero. ceriareqtte prteproperauter 
Inter se. qute prima potissimaque tnsmnetur. 1 
I.asdy, ridiculous it is, soules should be prest 
To Venus meetings, and begetting of a beast : 
That they to mortall Urns immortall be addrest 
In number numberlesse, and over-hasty strive. 
Which of them first and chiefe should get in 
there to live. 

Others have staid the soule in the deceased 
bodies, therewith to animate serpents, 
worroes, and other beasts, which are said to 
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engender from the coimption ci our mem- 
bers, yea, and fnom ournshes : others divide 
it in two parts, one moitall, another Immor- 
tall: others make it corporeal!, and yet 
notwithstanding irnmortall : others make it 
immortall.without any science or knowledge. , 
Nay, there are some of ours who have 5 
deemed that of condemned mens souls ! 
divels were made : as Plutarke thinks, | 
that Gods are made of those soules which 
are saved : for there be few things that i 
this author doth more resolutely averre then 
this ; holding every where else an ambiguous ! 
and doubtfull kind of speech. It is "to be 
imagined and firmlie believed (saith he) that 
the soules of men, vertuous both according 
unto nature and divine justice, become of 
Men, Saints, and of Saints, Demi- Gods, 
and after they are once perfectly, as in 
sacrifices of purgation, cleansed and puri- 
fied, being delivered from all passibility and 
mortalitie, they become of Demi -Gods (not 
by any civill ordinance, but in good truth, 
and according to manifest reason) perfect 
and very very Gods ; receiving a most 
blessed and thrice glorious end. But wha* 
soever shall see him who is notwithstanding 
one of the most sparing and moderate of 
that faction, so undantedly to skirmish, and 
will hcare him relate his wonders upon this 
subject, him I refer to his discourse of the 
Moone, and of Socrates his Doemon ; where 
as evidently as in any other place, may be 
averred that the mysteries of Philosophy 
have many strange conceits, common with 
those of Poesie ; mans understanding losing 
itselfeonce goes about to sound and controule 
all things to the utmost ende ; as, tired and 
troubled by a long and wearisome course of 
our life, we returne to a kind of doting 
child-hood. Note here the goodly and 
cerlaine instructions which concerning our 
soules-subject we drawe from humane know- 
ledge. There is no lesse rashnesse in that 
which shce teacheth us touching our cor- 
porall parts. Let us make choyce but of, 
one or two examples, else should we lose | 
our selves in this troublesome and vaste j 
Ocean of Physicall errours. Let us know | 
whether they agree but in this one, that is j 
to say, of what matter men are derived and 
produced one from another. For, touching 
their first production, it is no marvell if in a 
thing so high and so ancient mans wit is I 
troubM and confounded. Archelaus, the \ 
Physitian.to whom (as Aristoxenus aftirmeth) 
Socrates was disciple and Minion, assevered 
that both men and beasts had beene made 
of milkte slime or mudde, expressed by the 
heateofthe earth, f^thagoras saith' that 
our seed is the scumme or froth of our best 
blood : Plato, the distilling of the marrow in 


the backe-bonc, whic^^ argueth thua be- 
cause that place feeleth first the wearinesse 
which followeth the generative businesse. 
Alcmseon, a part of the braine substance, 
which to prove he saith their eyes are ever 
most troubled that over-intemperately ad- 
dict themselves to that exercise. Demo- 
critus, a substance extracted from all parts 
of this corporall masse. Epicurus, extracted 
from the last soule and the body. Aristotle, 
an excrement drawne from the nourishment 
of the bloud, the last scattereth it selfe in 
our severall members ; others, blood, con- 
cocted and digested by the heate of the geni- 
tories, which they judge because in the ex- 
. treamc, earnest, and forced labours, many 
; shed drops of pure bloud ; wherein some 
i appearance scemeth to be, if from so infinit 
I a confusion any likelihood may be drawne. 
j But to bring this seed to effect, how many 
j contrary opinions make they of it ? Aristotle 
and Democritus hold that women have no 
sperme, that it is but a sweate, which by 
reason of the pleasure and frication they 
cast forth, and availeth nothing in gene- 
ration. 

j Galen and hi? adherents contrariwise, 
j affirme that there can be no generation ex- 
‘ cept two seeds meeie together. Behold the 
Physitians, the Philosophers, the Lawyers, 
and the Divines pell-mell together by the 
eares with our women about the question 
and disputation how long women beare their 
. fruite in their wombe. And as for me, by 
1 mine owne example, I take their part that 
I niaintaine a woman may go eleven months 
with childo. The worlde is framed of this 
experience, there is no meane woman so 
simple that cannot give her censure upon all 
these contestations, although we could not 
agree. This is sufficient to verifie that in 
the corporall part man is no more instructed 
of himselfe than in the spirituall We have 
proposed himselfe to himselfe, and his 
reason to his reason, to see what shee shall 
tell us of it. Mee thinkes 1 have sufficiently 
declared how little understanding shee hath 
of hersclfe. And hee who hath no under- 
standing of himselfe, what can he have 
understanding of.^ Quasi vero mensuram 
ulUus reipossit agere qui siti ncsciat: ^ “As 
though he could take measure of any thing 
that knowes not his owne measure. " Tniely 
Protagoras told us prettie tales, when hee 
makes a man the measure of all things, who 
never knew so much as his owne. If it be 
not hee, his dignitie will never suffer any 
other creature to have this advantage over 
him. Now he being so contrary in hinv 
selfe, and one judgement so uncessantly 
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was tmt a jest, whidmiduoed us necessarily 
to oonchide the nullity of the Compasse and 
the CoiBpasser. When Thales judgeth the 
knowlet^ of man very hard unto man, hee 
teacheth him the knowledge of all other 
things to be impossible unto him. You for 
whom I have taken the paines to enlarge so 
long a worke (against my custome) will not 
shun to maintaine your Sebond with the 
ordinary forme of arguing, whereof you are 
daily instructed, and will therein exercise 
both your minde and study ; for this last 
trick of sense must not be employed but as 
an extreme remedy. It is a desperate 
thrust, gainst which you must forsake your 
weapons, to force your adversary to re- 
nounce his, and a secret slight, which must 
seldome and very sparingly be put in prac- 
tice. It is a great fond hardnesse to lose 
our selfe for the lossc of another. A man 
must not be willing to die to revenge him- 
selfe, as Gobrias was : who being close by 
the eares with a Lord of Persia. Darius 
chanced to come in with his sword in his 
hand, and fearing to strike, for feare he 
should hurt Gobrias, he called unto him. 
and bade him smite boldly, although he 
should smite through both. I have heard 
armes and conditions of single combates 
being desperate, and in which he that 
offered them put both himselfe and his 
enemie in danger of an end inevitable to 
both, reproved as unjust, and condemned as 
unlawfull. The Portugals took once cer- 
taine Turkes prisoners in the Indian Seas, 
who, impatient of their captivity, resolved 
with themselves (and their resolution suc- 
ceeded) by rubbing of Ship-nailes one 
against another, and causing sparkes of fire 
to fall amonjpt the barrels of powder (which 
lay not far from them) with intent to con- 
sume both themselves, their masters, and 
the ship. We but touch the skirts, and 
glance at the last closings of Sciences, 
wherein extremity, as well as in vertue, is 
vicious. Keepe your selves in the common 
path, it is not good to be so subtill and so 
curious. Remember what the Italian pro- 
verbe saith, 

Cki iroppo asset iigliat si scavgzzaP 
Who makes, himselfe too fine. 

Doth break himselfe in fine. 

I perswade you, in your opinions and 
discourses, as much as in your customes, and 
in every other thing, to use moderation and 
temperance, and avoide ajj newfangled in- 
ventions and strangenesse. All extravagant 
Wales displease me. You. who by the 
authoritie and prebeminence which your 

^ JusTiK, I. i. * Prra. p* i. cans. xUi. 48. 


greatnesse hath laied upon you, and more by 
the advantages which the qualities that are 
most your owne, bestow on you, may with 
a nod command whom you please, should 
have laied this charge upon some one that 
had made profession of learning, who 
might otherwise have disposed and enriched 
this fantasie. Notwithstanding here have 
you enough to supply your wants of it. 
Epicurus said of the lawes that the worst 
were so necessary unto us, that without 
them men would enter-devour one another. 
And Plato verifieth that without lawes we 
should live like beasts. Our spirit is a vaga- 
bond, a dangerous and fond-hardy imple- 
ment ; it is very harde to joyne order and 
measure to it. In my time, such as have 
any rare excellency al^ve others, or extra- 
ordinary vivacity, we see them almost all so 
lavish and unbridled in licence of opinions 
and manners, .as it may be counted a won- 
der to find any one settled and sociable. 
There is great reason why the spirit of man 
should be so strictly embarred. In his 
study, as in all things else, he must have his 
steps numbered and ordered. 'I'lie limits 
of his pursuite must be cut out by art. He 
is bridled and fettered with and by religions 
lawes, customes, knowledge, precepts, 
paines, and recompences, both mortall and 
immortall ; yet we see him, by meanes of 
his volubility and dissolution, escape nil 
these bonds. It is a vaine body that hath no 
way about him to he seized on or cut off : 
a diverse and deformed body, on which 
neither knot nor hold may be fastened. 
Verily there are few soules so orderly, so 
constant, and so well borne as may be trusted 
with their owne conduct, and may not with 
moderation, and without rashnes, faile in the 
liberty of their judgements beyond common 
opinions. It is more expedient to give 
some body the charge and tuition of them. 
The spirit is an outragious glaive, yea even 
to his owne possessor, except he liave the 
grace very orderly and discreetly to arnie 
himselfe therewith. And there is no beast 
to whom one may more justly apply a 
blinding bord, to keepe her sight in and 
torce her to her footing, and keepe from 
straying here and there, without the tracke 
which use and lawes trace her out. 1‘here- 
fore shall it be better for you to close and 
bound your selves in the accustomed path, 
howsoever it be, than to take your flight to 
this unbridled licence. But if any one of 
these new doctors shall undertake to play 
the wise or ingenious before you, at the 
charge of his and your health : to rid you 
out of this dangerous plague, which daily 
more and more spreds it selfe in your Courts : 
this preservative will in any extreame neces^ 
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sity be a let, that the contagion of this 
venome shall neither offend you nor your 
assistance. The liberty then, and the jollity 
of their ancient spirits brought forth many 
dififereiit Sects of opinions, in Philosophy 
and humane Sciences : every one under- 
taking to judge and chusc, so he might 
raise a faction. But now that men walke 
all oneway: Q/rt ccrtis qmbvsdam desti- 
natisqtie setitentiis addicti et consecrati 
sitni^ ut etiam otta fton probant^ cogantur 
defendere .1 “ Who are addicted and con- 

secrated to certaine set and fore-flecreecl 
opinions, so as they arc enforced to main- 
taine those things which they prove or 
approve not : " And that wee receive Arts 
by civill authority and appointment ; so 
that Schooles have but one patteme, alike 
circumscribed discipline and institution ,* no 
man regardeth more what coines weigh and 
are worth ; but eveiy man in his turne 
recciveth them according to the value that 
common approbation and succession allottcth 
them : Men dispute no longer of the alloy, 
but of the u«\ So are all things spent and 
ventcil alike. Physike is received as Geome- 
try : and jugling tricks, encliantments, 
bonds, the commerce of deceased spirits, 
prognostications, dornifications, yea even 
this ridiculous wit and wealth-consuming 
pursuite of the Philosopliers stone, all is 
emploied and uttered without contradiction. 
It sufificeth to know that Mars his place 
lodgeth in tlie middle of the tiands triangle ; 
that of Venus in the thumme ; and Mer- 
curies in the little finger: and when the 
table-line cutteth the fore-finger's rising, it is 
a signe of cruelty; when it faileth under 
the middle finger, and that the naturall 
median-line mak^ an angle with the vitall, 
under the same side, it is a signe of a 
miserable death : and when a womans 
naturall line is open, and closes not its angle 
with the vitall, it evidently denotes that she 
will not be very chast. I call your selfe to 
witnesse, if with this Science onely, a man 
may not passe with reputation and favour 
among all companies. Theophrastus was 
wont to say that mans knowledge, directed 
by the sense, might judge of the causes 
of things unto a certaine measure, but 
K:ing come to the extream and first causes, 
it must necessarily stay, and be blunted or 
abated, either by reason of its weaknesse 
or of the things difficulty. It is an in- 
different and pleasing kind of opinion to 
thinke that our sufficiency may bring us to 
the knowledge of some things, and hath 
certaine measures of power beyond which 
it's temerity to employ it. This opinion is 

^ Cic. Tmjfc. Qu. 1 . 14 


plausible and%rcmght fn by way of cotn* 
position : but it is harc^lo give our spirit any 
limits, being very curious and greedy^ and 
not tied to stay rather at a thousand then 
at fifty spaces. Having found by experience 
that if one had mist to attaine unto some 
one thing, another hath come unto it, and 
that which one age never knew, the age 
succeeding hath found out : and that Sciences 
and Arts are not cast in a mold, but rather 
by little and little formed and shaped by 
often handling and pollishing them over : 
even as l>eares fashion their yong whelps 
by often licking them: what my strength 
cannot discover, I cease not to sound and 
try : and in handling and kneading this new 
matter, and with removing and chasing it, 
I open some faculty for him that shall 
follow me, that with more ease he may 
enjoy the same, and make it more facile, 
more supple and more pliable : 

- vt hyynettia sole 

Cera remoUescit , trartataque polltce, mnUas 
yertilur in facies, ipsoquejit z>tilis 
As the best Ures wax meheth by ihe Sun, 
Ami handliuK, into luany formes doth run. 
Ami is made aptly fit 
For use by using it. 

As much will the second do for the third, 
which is a cause that difficulty doth not 
make me clespaire, miichlesse mynnability: 
for it is but mine ow'ne. Man is as well ca- 
pable of all things as of some. And if (as 
'Fheophrastus saith) he avow the ignorance 
of the first causes and beginnings, let him 
boldly quit all the rest of his knowledge. 
If his foundation faile him, his discourse is 
overthrowne. The dispute hath no other 
scope, and to enquire no other end but the 
principles : If this end stay not his course, 
lie casteth himselfe into an infinite irre- 
solution. Non potest aliud alio magis 
miniisque coviprehendi, quoniam omnium 
rerum vna est dejinitio comprehendendi : 

* One thing can neither more nor lesse be 
comprehended than another, since of all 
things there is one definition of comprehend- 
ing.” Now it is likely that if the soule knew 
any thing, shee first knew her selfe : and if 
she knew any without and besides her selfe, it 
must be her vaile and body before any thing 
else. If even at this day the Gods of 
Physicke are scene to wrangle about our 
Anatomie, 

Mulciber in Troiam, pro Trota siahai ApoUo,* 
Apollo stood for Troy, 

Vulcan Troy to destroy. 

When shall we* expect that they will be 
agreed? We are nearer unto our selves, 

^ Ovid. Metam. 1 . x. 284. 

* Qvid. Tritt, 1 . i. AV. ii. 
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t;h:en is whitenesse unto stow, or weight 
a stone. If man know not himselfe, 
how ean hee know his functions and forces? 
It is not by fortune that some true notice 
doth not lodge with us but by hazard. And 
forasmuch as by the same way, fashion and 
conduct, errours are received into our soute, 
she hath not wherewithal! to distinguish 
them, nor whereby to chuse the truth from 
falshood. The Academikes received some 
inclination of judgment and found it over 
raw, to say, it w’i\s no more likely snow 
should be white then blacke, and that wee 
should be no more assured of the moving 
of a stone, which goeth from our hand, then 
of that of the eighth Spheare. And to avoid 
this diflficultie and strangencsse, which in 
truth cannot but hardly lodge in our imagina- 
tion, howbeit they establish that we were 
no way capable of knowledge, and that 
truth is engulfed in the deepest Abysses, 
where mans sight can no way enter ; yet 
avowed they some things to be more likely 
and possible then others, and received this 
faculty in their judgement that they might 
rather incline to one apparance then to 
another. They allowed her this propension, 
interdicting her all resolution. 'Hie I’yr- 
rhonians advise is more hardy, and there- 
withal! more likely. For this Academicall 
inclination, and this propension rather to 
one then another proposition, what else is 
it then a recognition of some more apparant 
truth, in this than in that ? If our under- 
standing be capable of the forme, of the 
lineaments, of the behaviour and face of 


vera^ aut faha^ ad animi assensum^ 
nihil interest:^ “There is no difference 
betwixt true and false visions concerning 
the mindes assent." That things lodge not 
in us in their proper forme and essence, and 
make not their entrance into us of their 
owne power and authority, we see it most 
evidently. For if it were so, we would 
receive tliem all alike : wine should be such 
in a sicke mans mouth as in a healthy mans. 
He whose fingers are chopt through cold, 
and sliffe or benumined with frost, should 
find the same hardnesse in the wood or iron 
he might handle, which another doth. 
Then strange subjects yeeld unto our mercy, 
and lodge with us according to our pleasure. 
Now if on our part we receive any thing 
without alteration, if mans holdfasts were 
capable and sufficiently powerfull by our 
proper mcanes to seize on truth, those 
ineanes licing common to all ; this truth 
w'ould successively remove it selfe from one 
to another. And of so many things as are 
in the world, at least one should be found, 
that by an universal! consent should be 
belceved of all. Hut that no proposition is 
I scene, which is not controversied and de*. 
I baled amongst us, or that may not be, 

! declareth plainly that our judgment doth 
I not absolutely and clearly seize on that which 
it seizeth : for my judgment cannot make 
my fellowes judgment to receive the same : 

! which is a signe that I have seized upon it 
1 by sonic other ineane then by a natural! 
j power in me or other men. Leave we apart 
' this infinite confusion of opinions, which is 


truth, it might as well see it all compleaf, ' 
as but halfc, growing and imperfect. For | 
this apparance of verisimilitude which makes 
them rather take the left then the right 
hand, doe you augment it ; this one ounce 
of likelihood, which turnes the ballance, 
doe you multiply it by a hundred, nay by a 
thousand ounces ; it will in the end come 
to passe that the ballance will absolutely 
resolve and conclude one choice and perfect 
truth. But how doe they suffer themselves 
to be made tractable by likelihood, if they 
know not truth ? How know they the sem- 
blance of that whereof they understand 
not the essence ? Either we are able to judge 
absolutely, or absolutely we cannot. If our 
intellectuali and sensible faculties are without 
ground or footing, if they but hull up and 
downe and drive with the wind, for nothing 
suffer we our judgment to be carried away to 
any part of their operation, what apparance 
soever it seemeth to present us with. And 
the surest and most happy situation of our 
understanding should be that, where without 
any tottering or agitation it might maintaine 
it retied, upr*ght and inflexible. Inter 


scene amongst I Miilosophers themselves, and 
this universal and j^crpetuall disputation, in 
and concerning the knowledge of things. 

For it is most truly presupposed th.at men 
(I mean the wisest, tiie best borne, yea and 
the most sulticienf ) do never agree ; nc not so 
much that heaven is over our heads. For they 
who doubt of all, doe also doubt of this : and 
such as atfirme that we cannot conceive any 
thing, say we have not conceived whether 
heaven be over our heads ; which two 
opinions are in number (without any com- 
parison) the most forcil)le. Besides this 
diversity and infinite division, by reason of 
the trouble which our owne judgement lay- 
cth upon our selves, and the uncertainty 
wliich every man findes in himselfe, it may 
manifestly be perceived that this situation 
is very uncertaine and unstaid. How di- 
versely judge we of things? How often 
change we our phantasies? What I hold 
ajid bel«‘.eve this day 1 beleeveand hold with 
all my beleefe: all my implements, springs 
and motions, embrace and claspe this 


1 CitJ i.cad. Qk, 1. iv. 


U 
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opinion, and to the utmost of their power 
warrant the same : I could not possibly em- I 
brace any verity, nor with morfc assurance I 
keepe it, than I doe this. | am wholy and 
absolutely given to it : but hath it not beene I 
my fortune, not once, but a hundred, nay 
a thousand times, nay daily, to have em- 
braced some other thing with the very same 
instruments and condition which upon better 
advise I have afterward judged false? A 
man should at the least become wise at his 
owne cost, and learne by others harmes. If 
under this colour I have often found my ^ 
selfe deceived, if my Touch-stone be com- , 
monly found false and my ballance un-even i 
and unjust ; what assurance may I more , 
take of it at this time than at others ? Is it I 
not folly in me to suffer my selfe so often 
to be beguiled and couzened by one guide ? 
Nevcrthelesse, let fortune remove us five 
hundred times from our place, let her doe 
nothing but incessantly empty and fill, as 
in a vessell, other and other opinions in our 


and alterations, which arc continuall. Have 
we not our spirits more vigilant, our memorie 
more ready, and our discourses more lively 
in time of ncalth then in sickenesse? Doth 
not joy and blithnesse make us receive the 
subjects that present themselves unto our 
soulc. with another kind of countenance, 
then lowTing vexation and drooping melan- 
choly doth ? Doe you imagine that Catullus 
. or Saphoes verses delight and please an old 
covetous chuff-penny wretch as they do a 
j lusty and vigorous yong man ? Cleomenes 
the sonne of Anaxandridas being sick, his 
friends reproved him, saying he had new 
strange humors and unusuall phantasies : 
"It is not unlikely,' answered he, "fori 
am not the man I was wont to be in the 
: time of health : but being other, so are my 
I fantasies and my humors.” In the rabble 
I case -can vasing of our plea-courts this by- 
. word, Gaudeat de bona, fort una : “ him 
I joy in his good fortune,” is much in use, 

, and is spoken of criminall offenders, who 


mind, the present and last is alwaies sup- j happen to meete with Judges in some milde 
posed certaine and infallible. For this must • temper or well-pleased mood. For it is most 


n man leave goods, honour, life, state, health 
and all ; 

posterior res ilia reperta 

Perdu I et imwuiat sensus ad pristinaquasque.^ 

The Utter thing dcstroies all found before ; 

And alters sense at all things hk’d of yore. 

Wliatsoever is told us, and what ever W'e 
learne, we should ever remember : it is man i 
that delivereth and man that rcceiveth : it j 
is a mortall hand that presents it, and a * 
mortall hand that receives it. Onely things 
which come to us from heaven have right 
and authority of perswasion and inarkes of 
tnith : which vve neither see with our eyes 
nor receive by our rneancs : this sacred and 
great image would be of no force in so 
wretched a Mansion except God prepare it 
to that use and purpose, unlesse God by his 
particular grace and siipernaturall favor 
reforme and strengthen the same. Our 
frailc and defective condition ought at least 
make us deineane our selves more mode- 
rately and more circumspectly in our 
changes. We should remember that what- 
soever W'e receive in our understanding we 
often receive false things, and that it is by 
the same instruments which many times 
contradict and deceive themselves. And no 


certaine that in times of condemnation the 
Judges doome or sentence is sometimes per 
ceived to be more sharpe, mercilesse and 
for^vard, and at other times more tractable, 
facile, and enclined to shadow or excuse an 
offence, according as he is well or ill pleased 
in mind. A man that commeth out of lu."> 
house troubled with the pame of the gout, 
vexed with jealousy, or angry that his ser- 
vant hath robbed him, and whose mind is 
overcome with griefe, and plunged willi 
vexation, and distracted with anger, there 
is not question to be made but his judge- 
ment is at that instant much distempred. 
and much transported that way. That 
venerable senate of the Areopagites was 
j wont to judge and sentence by night, for 
fcarc the siglit of the suters might corrupt 
justice. The ayre it selfe, and the clearc- 
I nes of the firmament, doth forbodc us some 
i change and alteration of weather, as saith 
I that Greek verse in Cicero ; 

Tales sunt hominum ntentes, quali Pater ipse 

Inpiter auctifera lustravit lampetde terras.* 
Such are mens mindes, as with increasefull light 
Uur father J ovc survaics the world in sight. 

It is not onely fevers, drinkes and gn'3t 
; accident.% that over-whelme our judgement: 


marvell if tliey contradict themselves, being - the least things in the world will turne it 
so easic to encline, and upon very slight topsie-turvie. And althougli we feele it not, 
occ.uions subject to waver and turne. Cer- : it is not to bee doubted, if a continuall ague 


taine it is that our apprehension, our judge- j may in the end ^uppresse our mind, a ter- 
ment, and our soules faculties in generall, tian will also (according to her measure and 
doe suffer according to the bodies motions ' proportion) breed some alteration in it. If 


i Ll’CR. 1. V. 14 ? 4 . 


' Cic. cx Incert^ 
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Apoplexie doth altogether stupihe and 
extinguish the sight of our utiderstanding, 
it is not to be doubted but a cold and rheum 
will bkewise dazle the same. And by con- 
sequence, hardly shall a man in all his life 
find one houre wherein our judgement may 
alwaies be found in his right byase, our body 
being subject to so many continuall altera- 
tions, andstuft with so divers sorts of ginnes 
and motions, that, friving credit to Physi- 
tians, it is very hard to find one in perfect 
plight, and that doth not alwaies mistake 
his marke and shute wide. As for the rest, 
this disease is not so easily discovered, ex- 
cept it be altogether extreame and remedi- 
lesse ; forasmuch as reason marcheth ever 
crooked, halting and broken-Iiipt ; and with 
falshood as with tnith ; and therefore it is 
very hard to discover lier mistaking and dis- 
order. I alwaies call rciison that apparance 
or shew of discourses which every man de- 
viseth or forgeth in himstlfe : that reason, 
of whose condition there maybe a hundred, 
one contrary to another, .about one selfe 
same subject ; it is an instrument of lead 
and wax, stretching, pliable, and that may 
be fitted to all byascs and squared to all 
measures : there remainos nothing but the 
skill and sufficiency to know how to tunic 
and winde the same. How well soever a 
Judge meaneth, and what good mind so ever 
he bcareth, if diligent care be not given unto 
him (to which few ammuse themselves) his 
inclination unto friendship, unto kindred, 
unto beauty, and unto revenge, and not 
onely matters of so weighty consequence, 
but this innated and casual instinct wliich 
makes us to fav'oix- one thing more than an- 
other, and encline to one man more than to 
another, and which, without any leave or 
rea.son, giveth us the choice in two like sub- 
jects, or some shadow of like vanity, may 
insensibly insinuate in his judgment the 
commendntion and applause, or disfavour 
and disallowance of a cause, and give the 
bnllance a twitch. I that nearest prie into 
my selfe, and who liave mine eyes unces- 
santly fi.xt upon me as one that hath not 
much else to doe else where, 

- <fuis sub . / rcto 

Hex gelidce metuatur otec^ 

Quid Tyridatem ierreat^ vnuc 
SecurusQ 

Onely secure, who in cold coast 
Under the North-pole rules the rost. 

And there is fear’d, or what would fright, 

And Tyridulcs put to Hight, 

» 

dare very hardly report the vanity and weak- 
nesse I fecle in my selfe. My foot is so 
staggering and unstable, and I finde it so 

i Hon. 1. L Od, xxvi. 3. 


! ready to trip, and so easie to stumble ; and 
‘ my sight, is so dimme and uncertain^ that 
, fasting I finde my selfe other than full fed. 
I If my health applaud me, or but the calme- 
f nesse of one faire day smile upon me, then 
I am I a lusty gallant ; but if a come wring 
I my toe, then am I pouting, unpleasant anrl 
j h.ird to be pleased. One same pace of a 
horse is sometimes hard and sometimes 
! eaiiie unto me ; and one same way, one 
; time short, another time long and wean- 
I some ; and one same forme, now more, now 
' lesse agreeable and pleasing to mee . some-' 
I times I am apt to doe any thing, and other 
I times fit to doe nothing : what now is 
j pleasing to me within a while after will be 
; paineful. rhere are a thousand indiscreet 
and casu.all agitations in me. Kither a 
' mekrncholy humour possesseth me, or a 
; cholerickc piissiun swaicth me, which hav- 
i ing shaken oft, sometimes frowardnesse 
: and peevishnesse hath predominancy, and 
other times gladnes and blithnesse over- 
. rule me. If I chance to take a booke in 
' hand I shall in some passages pevcrivi^ 

; somt! evcelicnt grace.s, and which over 
j wound me to the soulc with delight ; but 
I let mo lay it by and read him another 
; time ; let me turne and tosse him as I list, 
let me .ipply and manage him as I will 
shall findti it an unknow ne and sliapelesse 
masse. Even in my writings I shall not at 
all times finde the tracke or ayre of my first 
imaginations ; 1 wot not my selfe what I 
w'ould have said, and shall vc'xeand fret my 
s(!lfe in correcting and giving a new sense 
to them, because I hiive peradventure for- 
gotten or lost the former, which happily w'a.s 
better. I doe but loine and goc ; my 
judgement doth not alwaies goe forward, 
but is ever floting and wandering. 

-y.//// mi nut a magnfl 

Dr/*yeusa in niarr, 'resaniente 7>ento.^ 

Much Iik« ct pclti« skitf.;, that’;, taken short 

111 a uraml Sea, when wltidt, doc make mad 
J>pOll. 

Many times (as commonly it is my hap to 
doe) having for e.xercise and sport-sak<'. 
undertaken to niiiintainc an opinion cun- 
trarie to mine, my minde applying and 
turning it selfe that way doth so tie nu* 
unto it, as I fmdc no more the reason of my 
former conceit, and so I le.avc it. Where I 
encline, there I eiitertaine my selfe ho\^ 
soever it be, and am carried away by mine 
owne weight. Every man could noer-hand 
say as much of himselfe would he but look'*. 
I into himselfe as I doe. Preachers know 
j that the emotion which liurpriseth them 

1 Cati/l# xxii* Z2. 
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whilst they are in their earnest speech doth | 
animate them towards belief, and that ' 
being angrie we more violently give our 
selves to defend our proposition, einprint it 
in oitr selves, and embrace the same with 
more vehemencie and approbation than we 
did being in our temperate and reposed 
sense. You relate simply your case unto a 
Lawyer ; he answers faltring and doubt- 
fully unto it, whereby you perceive it is 
indifferent unto him to defend either this or 
that side, all is one to him. Have you paid 
him well, have you given him a good baitc 
or fee to make him earnestly apprehend it, 
beginnes he to be ent crested in the matter, 
is his will moved or his minde cnflaincd ? 
Then will his reason be moved and his 
knowledge enflamed with all. See then an 
apparent and undoubted truth presents it 
selfe to his understanding, wherein he dis- 
covers a new light, and believes it in good 
.sooth, and so perswades himselfe. Shall 1 
tell you ? I wot not whether the heate pro- 
ceeding of spight and obstinacic against the 
impression and violence of a magistrate and 
of danger : or the interest of reputation have 
induced some man to maintaine, even in 
the fiery flames, the opinion for which 
amongst his friends and at libertie he would 
never have bcene movt^d nor have ventured 
Ill's fingers end. 'Ihe motions and fits 
which our soulo rcceiveth by corporal! 
passions doe greatly prevaile in her, 
but more her ovvne, with which it is so 
fully possest, as happily it maybe main- 
tained" she hath no other way or motion 
than by the blasts of her windes, and that 
without their agitation she should remaine 
without action, as a ship at sea which the 
winds have utterly forsaken. And he who 
should maintaine that following the Peri- 
patetike faction should offer us no great 
wrong, since it is knownc that the greatest 
number of the soules actions proceede and 
have ncede of this impulsion of passion 
valor (say they) cannot be perfected with- 
out the assistance of chokr. 

Scmf'cr Aiax fortis^/oHisswtus iamen in 

Aiax every valor had, 

hlosl then, when he w.as most mad. 

Nor doth any man run violently enough 
upon the wicked, or liis enemies, except he 
be throughly angrie ; and they are of 
opinion that an advocate or counsellor at 
the barre, to have the cause goe on his side, 
and to have justice at the judges hands, doth 
first endevor to provoke him to anger. 
Longing-desires moved Themistocles and 

Cic. Tn^c, Qu, 1. iv. 


urged Demosthenes, and have provoked 
Philosophers to long travels, to tediout 
watchings, and to lingring peregrinations • 
and leade us toi ihonours, to doctrine, and 
lo health : all profitable respects. And 
:his demissenes of the soule in suffering 
mblestation aud tediousness, serveth to no 
other purpose, but to breed repentance and 
cause penitence in our consciences, and for 
our punishment to feele the scourge of God 
and the rod of politike correction. Com- 
passion serveth as a sting unto clemencie, 
and wisdome to preserve and governe our 
selves, is by our owne feare roiized up ; and 
how many noble actions by ambition, how 
many by presumption? To conclude, no 
eminent or glorious vertue can be without 
some immoderate and irregular agitation. 
May not this be one of the reasons which 
moved the Kpicurcans to discharge God of 
all care and tliought of onr affaires : forso- 
much as the very effects of his goodnesse 
cannot exercise themselves towards us with- 
out disturbing his rest by meanes of the 
passions which are as motives and solicita- 
tions directing the soule to vcrtuoiis actions ? 
Or have they thought otherwise, and take 
them as tempests w^hich shamefully lead 
astray the soule from her rest and tran* 
quillitie ? Vi marts tranqiHitas intelligilur^ 
nulla, ne minima quidem, aurd Jlucius 
'mmovente : Sir au im i quietus el placafus 
status crrnitur, quam pert urbatio n ulla cst, 
qu(t tnns'eri queat:^ "As vve conceive the 
seas c.ilinnesse, wlu'n not so much as the 
least pilling wind doth stirrc the w'aves, 
so is a peaceable reposed state of the mind 
then scene when there is no perturbation 
whereby it maybe moved." What differ- 
ences of sense and reason, what contrarietic 
of imaginations doth the diversitic of our 
passions piesent unto us? What assurance 
may then take of so unconstant and 
wavering a thing, subject by its owne con- 
dition to the power of trouble, never march 
ing but a forced and borrowed pace? If 
our judgement be in the hands of sickencs 
itselfc and of perturbation ; if by rashnesse 
and folly it be retained to receive the im- 
pression of things, what assurance may wc 
expect at his hands? Dares not Philosophic 
thinke that men produce their greatest 
effec'ts, and neerest approaching to divinity 
when they are besides themselves, furi- 
ous, and madde? We amend our selves 
by the privation of reason, and by her 
drooping; 'Phe two naturall waies to enter 
the cabinet of the Gods, and thereto foresee 
the course of the destinies, are furie and 
sleepe. This is very pleasing to be coi^ 

1 Cic. Thsc. Qu. 1. V. 
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sidered. By the dislocation that passions another taste and shew than the fervency of 
bring into our reason, we become vertuous ; desire had presented them unto me. And 
by the extirpation which either furie or the which more truly, Pyrrho cannot tell. We 
image of death brlngeth us, we become arc never without some infirmitic. Fevers 
Prophets and Divines. I never belwvcd it have their heat and their cold : from the 
more willingly. It is a meere divine in- elhicts of a burning passion, wc fall into the 
spiration that sacred truth hath inspiit'd in effects of a chilling passion. So much as 1 
a Philosophical spirit which against his pro- had cast my selfc forward, so much doe I 
position exacteth from him ; that the quiet draw my sclfe backc. 
tate of our soule, the best- settled estate, 

/ea the healthfullest that Philosophy can Qualis nbinlierHo prorurr^Kt 
acquire unto it. is not the best estate. Our snperj.^cU 

vigilancie is more drouzie th»m sleei^e it spumUi^.AtremayHqHesinuperrHndiiarenam, 
selfe : our wisdome lesse wise then folly ; piunc rapid us retro, aique a-stu revoiuta resor* 
our dreames of more worth then our dis- lens 

courses. I'he worst place we can take is in Saxa,fu^it, Uttusgue vado labente relinquity 
ourselves. But thinks it not that we h.ave As th‘ < >oeaii llowiiiK;, ebbing in due course. 


'lo biul now rushes, foiiiing throws his fuurcc 
On ri)«'ks, therewith beJewes the utmost sand, 
Nt)w hWift reiurns the stones rowKl backc from 
sliand 

15y tide icsucks, foord failing, leaves the land. 

Now by the knowUnlge of my volubilitie, 
I have by accident engendred some con- 
stancy of opinions in my selfe ; yea have nol 


the foresight to marke, that the voice wltich 
the spirit uttereth when he is gone from 
man so cleare sighted, so great, and so 
perfect, and whilst lie is in man so earthly, 
so ignorant, and so overdoutled, is a voice 
proceeding from tlie spirit whicli is i 
earthly, ignorant, and overclouded man 
and therefore a trusties and not to bt 
believed voice? 1 have no great experience so inucli alteretl my first and iiaturall ones, 
in these violent agitations, being of a soft For, what apparauce soever there be in 
and dull complexion, the greatest part of novelty, I do not easily change, for feare 1 
which, without giving it leisure to acknow- should lose by the bargaine : and since 1 am 
ledge her selfe, doe sod.ainely surprise our not capable to chuse, 1 take the choice from 
soule. But that passion, which in young others ; and k('epe my selfe in the seate that 
mens harts is saied to be produced by God hath placed me in. Klse could I hardly 
idlencs, although it march but leasurely keepe my scHe from continuall rowling. 
and with a measured progress, doth evi- Thus have 1 by the Grace of Go<l preserved 
dently present to those that have assaid to my selfe whole (without agitation or trouble 
oppose themselves against her endevour, of conscience) in the ancient beliefi* of our 
the power of the conversion and alteratior religion, in the middest of so many sects 
which our judgement suffereth. I have and divisions which our .age h.aih brought 
some times enterprised to arme my selfe forth. 'I'he writings of the ancient fathers 
with a resolution to abide, resist, and sup- (1 meane the good, the solidc, and the 

g resse the same. For I am so farre from serious) tloe tempt, and in a manner remove 
eing in their ranke that call and allun me which way they list. Him that 1 heare 
vices, that unlesse they draw me sccmtjth ever the must forcible. I finde 
Scarcely follow them. 1 felt it mauger my them everie one in his turne to have reason, 
resistance, to breed, to growe, and to aug- although they contrary one another, 'lhat 
ment ; and in the end, being in perfec facility which good witts have to prove any 
health and cleare sighted, to seize upon and thing they please likely ; and that there is 
p>oIlute me ; in such sort that as in drunken nothing so strange but they vvill undertake 
lies the image of things began to appeare to set so good a glosse on it, as it shall 
unto me otherwise then it was wont. Isaw easily deceive a simplicity like unto mine, 
the advantages of the subject I sought after doth manifestly shew the wcaknesse of their 
evidently to swell and grow greater, and proofe. The heavens and the planets have 
much to cncrease by the winde of my im- moved these three thousand yeares, and all 
agination ; and the difficulties of my enter- the world beleeved as much, untill Cleanthes 
prise to Income more easie and plaine, and the Samian, or else (according to Thco- 
my discourse and conscience to shrinke and phrastus) Nicetas the Syracusian tooke upon 
drawbacke. But that fire being evaporate/ him to maintaine, it was the earth that 
all on a sodaine, as bjr the Hashing of a moved, by the oblique circle of the Zodiake, 
lightning, my soule to reassurae an othei turning about her axell tree. And in our 
sight, sm other state, and other judgement, daics Copernicus hath so well grounded 


_ he difficultie in my rctreate seemed great 
and invincible, an4 the very same thin^gs of 1 
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this doctrine, that hee doth very orderiv fit 
it to all astrologicall consequences, what 
shall we reape by it but only that wee needc 
not care which of the two it be? And who 
knoweth whether a thousand yearcs Iience 
a third opinion will rise, which happily shall 
overthrow these two prascedents ? 

Sic volventia trtax vommuiai tem^ora rerum^ 

» Qundque fuit pretiOf Jit nullo deuique Aoncre, 
Vorro aliud succedit, et e confemptibus exit, 
Inque dies viagis appetiiur^ Jlcretque repertum 
Lstudibus, et miro est tuortaies inter honorc}^ 

So age to be past-over alters times of things ; 
What earst was most esteem’d. 

At last nought-worth is deem'd : 

Another then succeeds, and from contempt up- 
springs. 

Is daily more desir’d, flowreth as fn\m<l but then 
With praise and woiulrous honor amongst mor- 
tall men. 

So when any new' doctrine is repro.sont6*d 
unto us, we have great cause to susjMxt it, 
and to consider how, before it wtis invtuitcd, 
the contrary unto it was in enrdit ; and as 
that hath beene reversed by this latter, a 
third invention may peradventure succeed in 
after-ages, which in like sort shall front the 
second. Before the principles which Aris- 
totle found out were in credit, other princi- 
ples contented mans reason as his doe now 
content us. What learning have these men, 
what particular priviledge, that the course 
of our invention should rely only upon 
them, and that the possession of our beliefe 
shall for ever hereafter belong to them? 
They are no more exempted from being 
rejected than were their fore-fathers. If any 
man urge me with a new argument, it is in 
me to imagine that, if I cannot answere it, 
another can. For, to believe all apparences 
which we cannot resolve, is meere sim- 
plicitie. It would then follow that all the 
common sort (whereof wc are all part) 
should have his beliefe turning and winding 
like a w'cather-cocke : for, his soule being 
soft and without resistance, should iin 
cessantly be enforced to receive new and 
admit other impressions: the latter ever 
defacing the precedents trace, lie that 
perceiveth himselfe weake, ought to answer, 
according to law termes, that he will con- 
ferre with his learned counsel, or else referre 
himselfe to the wisest, from whom he hatV 
had his prentiseship. How* long is it since 
physicke came first into the world? It is 
repotted that a new start-up fellow, whom 
they call Paracelsus, changeth and sub- 
verteth all the order of ancient and so long 
received rules, and maintaineth that untill 
this day it hath only served to kill people. 
I thinke he will easily verify it. But I 


suppose it were no great wisedome to hazard 
my life upon the triall of his new-fangled 
experience. **We must not <>cleeve all 
men,"saith the precept, "since every man 
may say all thin^.” It is not long since 
that one of these professours of novelties 
and physicall reformations told me that all 
our forefathers had notoriously abused 
themselves in the nature and motions of the 
winds, which, if 1 should listen unto him, 
he would manifestly make me perceive. 
After I had with some patience given attend- 
ance to his arguments, whioli were indeed 
full of likelyliood, I demanded of him 
whether they who had sailed according to 
rheophrastus his lawes, went westward 
when they bent their course eastward ? Or 
whether they sailed sideling or backward ? 

It is fortune," answered he, " but so it is, 
they tooke their marke amisse : ” To whom 
I then replied that I would rather follow 
the effects than his reason. They are things 
that often shock together: and it hath beene 
told mee that in geometry (which supposeth 
to have gained the high point of certainty 
amongst all sciences) there are found un- 
avoidable demonstrations, and which sub- 
vert the truth of all experience : as James 
Peletief told me in mine owne house, that 
he had found out two lines bending their 
course one towards another, as if they would 
meet and joyne together ; neverthelesse he 
affirmed that, even unto infinity, they could 
never come to touch one another. And the 
Pyrrhonians use their .arguments, and 
reason but to destroy the apparance of 
experience : and it is a wonder to see how 
far the supplenesse of our reason hath in 
this design followed them to resist the 
evidence of eftects : for they affirme that we 
move not, that we speake not, that there is 
no wciglu, nor heat, W'ith the same force of 
arguing that we averre the most likeliest 
things, Ptolomcy, who was an excellent 
man, bad established Ihe bounds of the 
world; all ancient philosophers have thought 
they had a perfect measure thereof, except 
it "were certainc scattered Hands W'bich 
might escape their knowledge : it had beene 
to Pyrrhonize a thousand yeares ngoe, had 
any man gone about to make a question of 
the art of cosmography : and the opinions 
that have beene received thereof, of all men 
in general!: it had been fiat heresie to 
avouch that there were Antipodes. See how 
in our age an infinite greatnesse of firme 
land hath beene discovered, not an Hand 
onely, nor one pdtticular country, but a 
part in greatnesse very neere equall unto 
that which we knew. Our modeme ge^ 
graphers cease not to affirme that now all if 
sound, and all is discovered ; 
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Nam quod adest prasto^ placet^ *f polUrt 
videtur} 

For what i» present here, 

Secmes strong, is held most deare. 

The question is now, if Ptoloiney was here- 
tofore deceived in the grounds of his reason, 
wliether it were not folly in me to trust what 
these late fellowes say of it, and whether it 
be not more likely that this huge body 
which we terme the world is another 
manner of thing than we judge it. Plato 
saiththat it often changoth his countenance, 
that the heaven, the starres, and the sunne 
do sometimes re-enverse the motion we 
perceive in them, changing the east into 
the west. 'I'he Egyptian priests told Hero- 
<lotiis that since their first king, which 
was eleaven thousand and oddc yeares(vvhen 
they made him see the pictures of all their 
former kings, drawne to the life in statues) 
the sun had change<l his course foure times: 
that the sea aiul the earth doe ent(‘rcliange- 
ably cliange one into another ; that the 
worlds birth is undetermined : the like 
said Aristotle and Cicero. And some one 
amongst us averreth that it is altogether 
eternall, mortal, and new reviving againe, 
by many vicissitudes, calling Solomon and 
lisay to vvitnesse: to avoid these oppositions, 
that God hath sometimes been a Creator 
without a creature ; that he hath beene idle ; 
that he hath unsaid his idlenesse by setting 
his hand to this workc, and that by conse- 
quence he is subject unto change. In the 
most famous schooles of Greece, the world 
is reputed a God framed by another greater 
and mightier God, and is composed of a 
body and a soule, which abideth in his 
centre, spreading it selfe by musicall num- 
bers unto his circumference, divine, thrice- 
happy, very great, most wise and eternall. 
In it are other Gods, as the sea, the earth, 
and planets, which mutually entertaine one 
another with an harmonious and perpetuall 
agitation and celestiall dance ; sometime 
meeting, other times farre-sundering them- 
selves ; now hiding, then shewing them- 
selves ; and changing place, now fonvard, 
now backward. Heraclitus firmly main- 
tained that the world was composed of 
fire, and by the destinies order it should 
one day burst forth into flames, and be 
so consumed into cinders, and another 
day it should be new borne againe. And 
Apuleius of men saith: Sigillatim mortaies; 
cuttetim perpetui*,'^ “Severally mortall ; 
altogether everlasting.” Alexander writ 
unto his mother the naiyation of an ACgv'p- 
tian priest, drawne from out their monu- 

1 Lucr. I. V. 1432. 
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ments, witnessing the antiquitic of that 
nation, infinite ; and comprehending the 
birth and progresse of their countries to the 
life. Cicero and Diodorus said in their daics 
that the Chaldeans kept a register of foure 
hundred thousand and odde yeares; Aristotle, 
Plinie, and others, that Zoroaster lived sixe 
thousand ycarcs before Plato. And Plato 
saith that those of the citty of Sais have 
memories in writing of eight thousarui 
ye'arcs, and that the towne of Athens was 
built a tliousand y cares before the citty of 
Sais. h'picurus, that at one same time all 
things that are looke how we see them, 
they an; all alike, and in the same fashion, 
in divers other Worlds, vvhicli lie would havti 
spoken more confidently had he .scene the 
siniilitudi's and correspc^ndencics of this 
now -found woild of the West Indiacs with 
ouis, both juvsent and past, by so many 
strange ovamjjlos. 'I'ruly, when I consider 
what hath fi'llowed our learning by tine 
course of this terrestriall policie, 1 have 
divers times wondered at niy selfe, to .sec in 
so groat a tlistance of times ami places, the 
simpathy dt jumping of so groat a numbtT 
of popular and w ilde opinions, and of ex- 
travagant customes and beliefes, and which 
by no meanes seeme to hold with our naturall 
discourse. Man’s spirit is a wonderful! worker 
I of miracles. But this relation hath yet a kind 
of I wot not w'hat more Hcteroclite : which 
i.s found both in names and in a thousand 
other things. For there were found N at ioti s 
which (as far as we know) had never heard 
of us, where circumcision was held in re- 
quest ; where great states and common- 
wealths were maintained onely by women, 
and no men : whi;re our fasts and Lent 
was represented, adding thereunto the 
abstinence from women ; where our crosses 
W'cre severall waies in great esteeme. In 
some places they adorned and honored 
their sepulchres with them, and elsewher, 
especially that of Saint Andrew, they em- 
ployed to shield thcmselve.s from nightly 
visions, and to lay them upon childrens 
couches, as good against tmehantments and 
witch-crafts. In another place they found 
one made of w ood, of an exceeding height, 
worshipped for the God of raine ; which 
was thrust very deepe into the ground. 
There was found a very expresse and lively 
image of our Penitentiaries : the use of 
Miters, the Pn'estes .single life ; the Art 
of Divination by the entrailes of sacrificed 
beasts ; the abstinence from all sorts of 
flesh and fish for their food ; the order 
amongst Priests, in saying of their divine 
service, to use a not vulgar but a particular 
tongue ; and this erronious and fond con- 
-eipt, that the first God was expelled his 
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throne by a younger brother of his : that burned or enterred with their deceased hus* 
they were at nrst created with all commodi- bands or roasters : a law that the eldest or 
ties, which afterward, by reason of their tirst borne child shall succeed and inherit 
sinnes, were abridged them : that their all ; where nothing is reserved for Punies, 
territory hath beene changed; that their but obedience : a custome to the promotion 
naturall condition hath beene much iin- of certaine officers of great authority, and 
paired : that they have heretofore beene where he that is promoted takes upon him 
drowned by the inundation of Waters come a new name, and quiteth his owne : Where 
from heaven ; that none were saved but a they use to cast lime upon the knees of new 
few families, which cast themselves into the borne children, saying unto him : From dust 
cracks or hollows of high Mountaines, which thou earnest, and to dust thou shalt returne 
crackes they stoped very close, so that the j againe t the Arts of Augures or prediction. 
Waters could not enter in, having before These vaine shadowes of our religion, which 
shut therin many kinds of beasts : that are scene in some of these examples, wit- 
when they perceived the Raine to cease nesse the dignity and divinity thereof. It 
and Waters to fall, they lirst sent out cer- hath not onely in some son insinuated it 
taine doggs. which returned cleane-washt selfe among all intidell Nations on this side 
and wet, they judged that the waters were by some imitations, but amongst those bar- 
not yet much falne ; and that afterward liarous Nations beyond, as it were by a 
sending out some other, which seeing to common and supernatural! inspiration ; For 
returne all muddy and foule, they issued amongst them was also found the bcliefe of 
forth of the mountaines, to repeople the Purgatory, but after a new forme : for, 
world againe, which they found replenishcrl what we ascribe unto fire, they impute unto 
onely with Serpents. There were places cold, and imagine that soiiles are both 
found where they used the perswasion of purged and punished by the vigor of an 
the day of judgeincrU. so that they grew extreame coUlnesso. 'i'his example putteth 
wondrous wroth and offended with the me in mind of another pleasant diversity : 
Spaniards, who in digging and searching of For, as there were some people found 
riches in their graves, scattered here and who tooke pleasure to unhood the end of 
there the bones of their deceased friends, their yard, and to cut off the fore-skinne 
saying, that those dispersed bones could after the manner of the Mahometans and 
very hardly be reconjoyned together againe. Jewes, some there were found that made so 
They also found where they used traffick by great a conscience to unhood it, that with 
exchange, and no otherwise ; and had Faires little strings they caried their fore-skin very 
and Markets for that purpose : they found carefully out-streched and fastened above, 
dwarfes, and such other deformed creatures, for fearc that end should see tlie aire. And 
used for the ornament of Princes tables : of this other diversity also, that as we 
they found the use of hawking and fowling honour our Kings and celebrate our Holy- 
according to the nature of their birdes : daies with decking and trimming our selves 
tyrannicall subsidies, and grievances upon with the best habilliments we have ; in some 
subjects ; delicate and pleasant gardens ; regions there, to shew all disparity and 
dancing, tumbling, leaping, and jugling, submission to their King, their subjects pre- 
musicke of instruments, armories, dicing- sent themselves unto him in their basest and 
houses, tennis.se-courts, and casting lottes, meanest apparrell ; and entring into his 
or inumne-chaunce, wherein they are often pallace, they take some old tome garment 
so earnest and moody, that they will play and put it over their other attire, to the end 
themselves and their liberty : using no other all the glory and ornament may shine in 
physicke but by charmes : the manner of their Soveraigne and Maister. 
writing by figures : beleeving in one first But let us goe on : if Nature enclose 
man, universall father of all people. The within the limits of her ordinaiy progresse, 
adoration of one God. who heretofore lived as all other things, so the beliefes, the judg- 
man in perfect Virginitie, fasting, and pen- ments, and the opinions of men ; if they 
nance, preaching the law of Nature, and the have their revolutions, their seasons, their 
ceremonies of religion ; and who vanished birth, and their death, even as cabbages : if 
out of the world without any naturall death : heaven doth move, agitate and rowle them 
The opinion of Giants ; the use of drunken- at his pleasure, what powerfull and perma- 
nesse, with their manner of drinkes and nent authority doe we ascribe unto them ? 
drinking and pledging of healths ; religious If by uncontroled« experience we palpably 
ornaments painted over with bones and dead touch, that the forme of our being depends 
mens seals ; surplices, holy Water, and holy of the aire, of the climate, and of the soile 
Water sprinckles. Women and servants, wherein we are borne, and not onely the 
V^hi^h thrivingly present themselves to be hew, the stature, the complexion aud 
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countenance, but also the soules faculties : 
Et plants cteli non solum adroborcorporum^ 
sea eitam ammorum facit : “The climate 
helpeth not oncly for strength of body, but 
of minds,” saith Vegetius : And that the 
Goddesse, foiindresse of the Citieof Athens, j 
chose a temperature of a country to situate 
it in, that might make the men wise, as the 
iEgyptian Priests taught Solon : Athcnis 
tcnue ccelum : ex quo etiam acutiores pu- j 
ia 7 ttur Attici: crassum Tfiebis : itaque 
piugues Thebani, et vahuta “About 
Athens is a thin aire, whereby those 
Country-men are esteemed the sharper 
witted: about 'rhebes the aire is grosse, 
and therefore the 'J'hebans were grosse and 
strong of constitution.” In such manner 
that as fruits and l>east 5 doe spring up di- 
verse and different ; so men are borne 
either more or lesse w'arlike, martiall, just, 
temperate, and docile ; here subject to 
wine, there to theft and whoredome ; here 
inclined to superstition, addicted to mis- 
believing ; here given to liberty ; there to 
servitude; capable of some one art or 
science ; grosse-witted or ingenious : either 
obedient or rebellious ; good or bad, ac- 
cording as the inclination of the place 
beareth. where they are seated ; and being 
removed from one soile to another (as plants 
are) they take a new complexion : which 
was the cause that Cirus w'ould never per- 
mit the Persians to leave their barren, rough, 
and craggie Country, for to transport them- 
selves into another, more gentle, more fer- 
tile, and more plaine : saying, that “ fat and 
delicious countries make men wanton and 
effeminate ; and fertile soiles yeeld infertile 
spirits.” If sometime wee see one art to 
flourish, or a beliefe, and sometimes 
another, by some heavenly influence ; some 
ages to produce this or that nature, and so 
to encline mankind to this or that biase : 
mens spirits one while flourishing, another 
while l^rren, even as fields are scene to be ; 
what become of all those goodly preroga- 
tives wherewith we still flatter ourselves? 
Since a wise man may mistake himselfe ; 
yea, many men. and whole nations ; and as 
wee say, mans nature either in one thing or 
other, hath for many ages together mis- 
taken her selfe. What assurance have we 
that at any time she leaveth her mistaking, 
and that she continueth not even at this 
day, in her error? Me thinkes amongst 
other testimonies of our imbecilities, this 
one ought not to be forgotten, that by wish- 
ing it ^fe, man cannot yet flnde out what 
he wantetb ; that not by enjoying or^sses- 
sion, but by imagination and full wishing, 


! we cannot all agree in one that we most 
' stand in need of, and would best content 
us. Let our imagination have free liberty 
to cut out and sew at her pleasure, she can- 
not so much as desire what is fittest to please 
and content her. 

quid tniifi rctionf^ iimentus 

A rii cupitnus ? quid tarn de.xtro pede conetpis. 
ut te 

Cl Kuius uou patniteat, votique prractii^ 
liy what doc wc feare, or desire? 

With such dcxtciitic what docst aspire, 
r.ul thou eftsoones repentest it, 

'l‘huut;h thy attempt and vow doc hit ? 

That is the reason why Socrates never 
requested the gods to give him anything 
but what they knew to Ixj good for him. 
And the publike and private prayer of the 
Lacedemonians did meerely implie that 
good and fairo things might be granted 
them, remitting the election .and choise of 
them to the discretion of the highest power. 

Coniu^iinm petimus partuinque uxoris, at ilii\ 
Notidiu qui puert. quaiisquc/utura sit ux^r* 
We wish a wife, wifes breeding : we would 
know, 

What children ; shall our wife be sheep or 
dirow. 

And the Christian beseecheth God, that 
his will may be done, least he should fall 
into that inconvenience which poets faine of 
King Midas, who requested of the Gods 
that whatsoever he toucht might be con- 
verted into gold : his praiers were heard, 
las wine was gold, his bread gold, the 
feathers of his bed, his shirt, ami his 
garments were turned into gold, so that he 
found himselfe overwhelmed in the injoying 
of his desire, and being enricht with an 
intolerable commoditie, he must now un- 
pray his prayers : 

Attonitus uavitatf maii. divesque miserqiu, 
Effugere pptat opes, et qxue tttodo voverat, odiiP 
Wretched and rich, ama/.’d at so vl range ill, 
His riches he would file, hates his uwne will. 

I^t me speakc of my selfe ; being very 
yong 1 besought fortune above all things 
that she would make me a knight of the 
order of Saint Michael, which in those 
dales was very rare, and the highest tip)e of 
honour the French nobilitie aymed at ; she 
very kindly panted my request ; I had it. 
In lieu of raising and advancing me from 
my place for the attaining of it. she hath 
much more graciously entreated me, she 
hath debased and depressed it, even unto 
my shoulders and under. Cleobis and 
Hiton, Trophonius and Agamedes. the two 
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first having besought the Goddesse. the 
two latter their God. of some recompence 
worthy their pietie. received death for a 
reward. So much are heavenly opinions 
difierent from ours, concerning what we 
have need of. God might grant us riches, 
honours, long life and health, but many 
times to our owne hurt. For. whatsoever 
is pleasing to us. is not alwaics healthfull | 
for us. If in lieu of former health he send , 
us death, or some worse sicknesse : / 7r- i 


his providence, which more certainly con- 
sidereth and regardetli what is meet for us 
then we ourselves can doe, and we ought to 
take it in good part as from a most wise 
and thrice-friendly hand. 

.VI coftsilium r-ix, 

PerntiUes i^sls ex^futiere ?tuf>iinil>us^ quid 

Conveniat nohis^ rebuujiie sit viih nostris : 

Charior fst illis homo quam sihi.^ 

If you will coiinsell have, give the Goil.s leave 
To weigh what is most meet wc should receive, 
And what for our estate most profit were : 

To them, then to himselfe man is more dcare. 

For, to crave honours and charges of them, 
is to request them to cast you in some 
battle, or play at hazard, or some such 
thing, whereof the event is unknowen to 
you, and the fruit uncertaine. There is no 
combate amongst philosophers so violent 
and Sharpe as that which ariseth upon the 
question of mans chiefc felicitie, from which 
(according to Vaixoe's calculation) arose two 
hundred and foure score Sects. Qui autem 
de summo bono dissert ft/, detota Philosopkice 
ratione disputat : ‘ ‘ But he that di«^agrces 
about the chiefest felicitie, cals in question 
the whole course of Philosophic. 

T res mihi conviva propi dissentire videntur, 
Poscentes vario tnulium diversa Pa la to, 

Quid dent ? quid non dem i renuis tu quod inlet 

alter: 

Quod petiSf id sanl est invisum acidtimgne 
dttobus? 

Three guests of mine doe .seeme allmost at ods 
to fall, 

Whilest they with divers taste for divers things 
doe calf : 

What should I giv’e? What not ? You will 
not, what he W'ill ,* 

What you would, to them twaine is hatefull, 
sowre and ill. 

Nature should thus answer their contesta- 
tions and debates. Some say our felicitie 
consisteth and is in vertue, others in volup- 
tuousnesse, others in yeelding unto Nature, 
some others in learning, others in feeling no 
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manner of paine or sorrow, others for a man 
never to suffer himselfe to be carried away 
by appearances, and to this opinion seemeth 
this other of ancient Pithagoras to incline. 

Nil admirnrif propi res est ««a, Numtet, 
Solaqw, qua possit/acere ei servare beatmn^ 
Sir, nothing to admire, is th" only thing, 

That may keepe happy, and to happy bring, 

which is the end and scope of the Pyrrhonian 

Sect. Aristotle ascribeth unto magnanimi- 

... 

an up- 
^ idgement were 
tnie felicities ; whereas consents and appli- 
cations were vices and evils. Tnie it i.s, 
that where he establisheth it for a certaine 
Axiome, he started from Pyrrhonisme. 
When the Pyrrhonians say that ataraxy 
is the chiefe felicitie, which is the immo- 
bilitie of judgement, their meaning is not to 
.speake it aflirmatively, biit the very wavering 
of their nnnd, which makes them to shun 
downefalls, and to shrowd themselves under 
the shelter of calmenesse, presents this phan* 
tasie unto them, and makes them refuse 
another. Oh how much doe I desire that 
whilest I live, either some other learned 
men, or lustus Lipsius, the most sufficient 
and learned man now living ; of a most 
polished and judicious wit, true Cosin- 
germane to my Tumebus, had both will, 
health, and leisure enough, sincerely and 
exactly, according to their divisions and 
formes, to collect into one volume or 
register, as much as by us might be scene, 
the opinions of ancient philosophy, con- 
cerning the subject of our being and 
customes, their controversies the credit, 
and partaking of factions and sides, the 
application of the authors and sectators 
lives, to their precepts, in memorable and 
exeinplarie accidents. O w’hat a worthy 
an<l profitable labour would it be ! Besides, 
if it be from our selves that we draw" the 
regiment of our customes, into what a 
bottomles confusion doe we cast our selves ? 
For what our reason perswades us to be 
most likely for it, is generally for every man 
to obey the lawes of his county, as is the 
advise of Socrates, inspired (.saith he) by a 
divine perswasion. And what else meaneth 
she thereby, but only that our devoire or 
duety hath no other rule but casuall? Truth 
ought to have a like and universall visage 
throughout the w'orld. Law and justice, if 
man knew any, that had a body and true 
essence, he would not fasten it to the con- 
dition of this or that countries customes. It 
is not according to the Persians or Indians 
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fantarie that vertue sliould take lier forme, kind ; of which some make three in number 
Nothing is more subject unto a continuall some fourc, some more, some lesse : an 
agitation then the lawes. 1 have, since 1 was evident token that it is a marke .as doubtful! 
l)orne, seene those of our neighbours, the as the rest. Now are they so uitfortunate 
ICnglish-men. changed and re-changed three (for how can I terme that htu misfortune, 
or xoure times, not only in politike subjects, that of so infinit a number of ].awcs there is 
which is that some will dispense of con- 1 not so much as one to be found which the 
stancy, but in the most important subject I fortune or temeritie of chnnce hath ^niunted 
that possibly can be, that is to say, in | to be universally receiv<!d, and b) the con- 
religion ; whereof I am so much the more ! sent of unanimilie of all Nations to be ad» 
botli grieved and ashamed, because it is a: mitted?) they are (I .say) so miserable that 
nation with which my countriomen have i of these three or four choieo-svdta it'd lawes 
heretofore had so inward and familiar ac- 1 there is not one alone that i.s not impugned 
(juaintance, that even to this day there or disallowed, not by one nation, but by 
lemaine in my house some ancient monu- ; many. Now is the general i lie of approba- 
ments of our former alliance. Nay, I have j tioii the onely likely ensigne by which they 
seene amongst our .selves .some things be- ! may argue some lawe^ to be natiirall ; for what 
come lawfull which erst were d«*cmed nature liad indet'd ordained us, that .should 
cnpitall : and we that hold some others, ; we doubtlesse follow' w iih one common con- 
are likewi.se in possibilitie, according to .sent ; and not one onely nation, but evetv 
tlie uncertainty of warring fortune, one i man in particular should liavc a leeliug of 
day or other, to be offenders .against the the force and violence which he should urge 
Majestio both of (iod and man, if oiir him with, that would incite him to contrarie 
justice chance to fall under the mercy of j and resist that law. Let them all (for 
justice ; tind in the space of few yeares | example sake) shew me but ope of this con- 
po 5 .session, taking a contrary essence. How edition. Protagoras and Aridon g.ave the 
could th.ai aftcient God more evidently j justice of the Lawes no other essence, but 
accu.se, in humane knowledge, the ignor- ■ the authority and opinion of the law giver, 
ance of divine essence, and teach men that; and that excepted, both good and honest 
their religion was but a peecc of their owne j lost their qualities, and rt'inained but vaine 
invention, fit to combine their .«ocietie, then I and idle namc.s of indifferent things, 
in declaring, as he did, to those which Thrasyniachus, in Plato, tliinkcs tliere is no 
Fought the instruction of it, by his sacred | otlier rigid but the commoditie of the 
Tripos, tl'iat the tnie worshipping of God * superiour. There is nothing wherein the 
was that which he found to be observed bv : world difforeth so much as in customes and 


the custome of the place where he lived ? ' 
ffh God, wlial bond or dutic is it that wc j 
owe not to our Soveraigne Creators benig- ' 
nitie, in that he hath bcene pleased to cleare ] 
and enfranchize our bclicfe from those 
vagabonding and arbitrary tlevotions, and 
fixt it upon the eternall base of his holy 
word? What W'ill Philosophic then say to 
viS in this nece'ssity ? that we follow* the 
lawes of our country, that is to sav, this 
wavcing sea of a peoples or of a Princes 
opinions, which shall paint me forth justice 
With as many colours, and reforme the same 
into as many visages as there are changes 
and alterations of passions in them. I can- 
not have my judgement so fle.xible. What 
goodnesse is that w hich but yesterday I saw 
in credit and csteeme, and to morrow to 
have lost all reputation, and that the cross- 
ing of a river is made a crime? What 
truth is that which the.se Mountaines bound, i 
and is a lie in the world beyond them ? But 
they are pleasant, when to tfllow the lawes 
some certaintie, they say that there be some 
firme, perpetuall and immoveable which 
they call natural], and by the condition of 
their proper essence, are imprinted in man 


lawes. Some things are here accorapted 
abominable, which in another place arc es- 
teemed commendable ; as in L.acedemonia, 
the slight and subtlety in stealing marriage.s 
in pro.xiinity of blood are amongst us for* 
bidden us capital!, elsewhere they are 
allowed and esteemed ; 

getites esse fe runt HT, 

In quihus ft rato £4'ni'tri.r, ft nata parenti 
Jnmtitur, ft piftav f^finina to crescit amort. ^ 
There are ‘^ome people, where the mother 
weddeth 

Her sonne, the daughter her owne father 
beddeth. 

And so by doubling love, their kindnesse 
spreddeth. 

The murtbering of children and of parents ; 
the communication with women ; traffic of 
robbing and stealing; free licence to all 
manner of settsuality ; to conclude, there is 
nothing so extreme and horrible, but is fotind 
to be received and allow^ed by the custome 
of some nation. It is credible that there be 
naturall lawes, as may bo ‘^'oenc' in other 
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creatares. but in us they are lost: this 
goodly humane reason engrafting it self 
among all men, to sway and command, con- 
founding and topsl-turving the visage of 
all things according to her inconstant vanitie 
and vaine inconstancy. Nthil itaqzte am- 
flius nostrum est, quod nostrum dico, artis 
est: ''Therefore nothing more is ours : all 
that I call ours belongs to art.” Subjects 
have divers lustres, and several 1 conside- 
rations, whence the diversity of opinion is 
chiefly engendred. One nation vieweth a 
subject with one visage, and thereon it 
stales ; an other with an other. Nothing 
can be imagined so horrible as for one to 
eate and devour his owne father. 'I'hose 
eople which anciently kept this custome 
old it neverthelesse for a testimonie of 
pietie and good afft-ction : seeking by that 
meane to give their fathers thewortliiesl and 
most honourable sepulchre, harboring their 
fathers bodies and reliciues in themselves, 
and in their marrow ; in some sort reviving 
and regenerating them by the transmutation 
made in their quicke flesh by digestion and 
nourishment. It is easie to be considered 
what abomination and cruelty it had beenc, 
in men accustomed and trained in this in- 
humane superstition, to cast the carcases of 
their parents into the corruption of the 
earth, as food for beasts and wormes. 
Lycurgus wisely considereth in theft, the 
vivacitie, diligence, courage, and nimble- 
nesse that is required in su^rising or taking 
any thing from ones neighbour, and the 
commoditie which thereby redoundeth to the 
common- wealth, that every man heedeth 
more curiously the keeping of that w hich is 
his owne, and judged that by this twofold 
in-stitution to assaile and to defend, much 
good was drawne for military discipline 
(which was the principall Science and chiefe 
vertue, wherein he would enable that nation) 
of greater respect and more consideration 
than was the disorder and injustice of pre- 
vailing and taking other mens goods. 
Dionysius, the tyrant, offered Plato a robe 
made after the Persian fashion, long, 
damask, and perfumed : but lie refused the 
same, saying, “ I'hat being borne a man, be 
would not willingly put on a w'omans gar- 
ment.” But Aristippus tooke it, with this 
answer, “ That no garment could corrupt a 
chaste mind.” His friends reproved his 
demissenesse in being so little offended, that 
Dionysius hadspitten in his face. " Tut (said 
he) “ fishers suffer themselves to be washed 
over head and eares to get a gudgion.” 
Diogenes washing of coleworts for his din- 
ner, seeing him passe by, said unto him, 
•* If thou couldest live with coleworts, thou 
wouldestnot court akid fawne upon a tyrant 


to whom Aristippus replied, "If thou 
couldest live among men, thou wouldest 
not wash coleworts.” See here how reason 
yeeldeth apparance to divers effects. It is 
a pitcher with two cares, which a man may 
take hold on, either by the right or left hand. 

— — helium h terra kosfiin J^ortaSy 
Bello artnaninr equiy helium luec amtenta 
mifiantur : 

Sed tamen iidem olim curru succedere sueti 
QuadrttpedeSy et fr^sna jugo Concordia ferrey 
S/es est pacis.^ 

O stranger-harb’rinj; land, thou bringst us warre ; 
Steeds serve for warre ; 

These hearJs doe threaten jarre. 

Yet horses erst were wont to draw our waines. 
And harncst matches beare agreeing mines, 

Hope is hereby that wee 
In peace shall well agree. 

Solon being importuned not to shed vaine 
and booties tearcs for the death of hissonne ; 
|‘‘'l‘hats the reason (answered hee) I may 
more justly shed them, because they are 
bootlesse and vaine." Socrates, his wife, 
exasperated her griefe by this circumstance. 
"Good Lord (said she) how unjustly doe 
these bad judges put hirti to death.” 
" What ! wouldest thou rather they should 
execute me justly?” replied he to her. It is 
a fashion amongst us to have holes bored 
in our eares ; the Grcekesheld it fora badge 
of bondage. We hide our selves when we 
will enjoy our wives : the Indians doe it 
in open view of all men. The Scithians 
were wont to sacrifice strangers in their 
Temples, whereas in other places Churches 
are Sanctuaries for them. 

Inde ftiror vulgiy qitod ntimina vicinorunt 
Odit quisque locus, cum solos credat habendos 
Esse Deos qttos ipse colitl^ 

The vulgar hereupon doth rage, because 
Each place doth hate their neighbours sovc- 
raigne luwes. 

And onely Gods doth deeme, 

Those Gods, themselves esteeme. 

I have heard it reported of a Judge who, 
when he met with any sharp conflict be- 
tweene Bartolus and Baldus, or with any 
case admitting coritrarietie, was wont to 
write in the margin of his book, "A question 
for a friend," which is to say, that the truth 
was so entangled and disputable that in such 
a case he might favour which party he should 
thinke good. There was no want but of 
spirit and sufficiency, if he set not every 
where through his books, " A question for 
a friend." The Advocates and judges of 
our time find fti all cases byases too-too- 
many to fit them where they think gcxxl. 

1 ViRG. Mn. 1. iii. SSQ. 
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To so infinite a science, depending on the approved the false conditions of our mar 


authority of so many opinions, and of so 
arbitrary a subject, it cannot be but 
that an e.xceediiig confusion of judgements 
must arise. There are very few processes 
so cleare but the l.awiers advises upon 
them will be found to differ : Wliat one 
company hath judged another will adjudge 
the contrary, and the very same will another 
time change opinion. Whereof we see 
ordinarie examples by this licence which 
wonderfully blemisheth the .aulhoritie and 
lustre of our law, never to stay upon one 
sentence, but to run from one to another 
judge, to decide one same case. 'Fouching 
the libertie of Philosophical! opinions con- 
cerning vice and vertue, it is a thing needing 
no great extension, and wherein are found 
many advises which were better unspoken 
then published to weake capacities. Ar- 
cesilaus was wont to say that in pailliardizc 
it was not worthy consideration, where, on 
what side, and how it was done. Ht ob- 
casmts voluptaics, si uaiura rajuifit, non 
gtnera^ ant loco, aut ordinc, sc.d forma, 
cetate, figura metiendas Epicurus putat. 
Ne amorcs quidetn sancios d sapiente alienos 
tssearbitraniur. Qua; ramus ad qua m usque, 
atatem iuvencs amandi sint : “Obscene 
pleasures, if nature require them, the Epicure 
esteemeth not to be measured by kind, . 
place, or order : b;it by forme, age, and 1 
fashion. Nor doth he thinke that holy 
loves should be strange from a wise man. } 
l^t us then question to what years yong 
folke may be beloved." These two last 
Stoicke places, and upon this purfX)sc, the 
reproch of Diogarchus to Plato hiniselfe, 
shew how many excessive licences and out 
of common use soundest Philosophy doth 
tolerate. Lawes take their authoritie from 
possession and custome. It is dangerous 
to reduce them to their beginning : I n row- 
ling on they sw'ell and grow greater and 
greater, as doe our rivers : follow them up- 
ward into their source, and you shall find 
them but a bubble of water, scarce to be 
discerned, which in gliding on swelleth so 
roud and gathers so much strength. Pe- 
old the ancient considerations which have 
given the first motion to this famous torrent, 
so full of dignitie, of honour and reverence, 
you shall finde them so light and weake 
that these men which will weigh all and 
complaine of reason, and who receive nothing 
upon trust and authoriiie, it is no wonder 
if their judgments are often far distant 
from common judgement.* Men that take 
Natures first image for a patterne it is no 
rnarvaile if in most of their opinions they 
triiss the common-beaten path. As for 
example' few amoiigst them would have 


riages. and most of them would have had 
women in community and without any 
private respect. 1‘hey refused our ceremo- 
nies : Chrysippussaid that some Philosophers 
would in open view of all men shew a dozen 
of tumbling-tricks, yea, without any slops 
or breeches, for a dozen of olives. He would 
hardly have j^erswaded Calisthenes to refuse 
^ his faire daughter Agarista to Hippoclides, 
j because he had seen him graft the forked 
■ tree in her ujxin a table. Metrocles some- 
what indiscreetly, as he was disputing in his 
Schole, in presence of his auditory, let 
a fart, for shame whereof he after- 
wards kept his house and could not be 
I drawen abroad untill such time as Crates 
jwent to visit him, who to his perswasions 
I and reasons, adding the example of his 
\ liberty, began to fart a vie with him and to 
! remove this scruple from oft' his conscience ; 

' and moreover won him to his Stoicall (the 
more free.) Sect, from the Pcripateticall (and 
more civill) one, which Ihetheriinto he had 
followed. That which we call civilitic not 
to dare to doe that openly, which amongst 
us is both lawful 1 and honest, being done 
in secret, they termed folly : And to play 
the wilie Foxe in concealing and disclaiming 
what nature, custome, and our desire publish 
and proclaime of our actions, they deemed 
to be a vice. And thought it a suppressing 
of Venus her mysteries to remove them from 
out the private vestry of her temple, and 
expose them to the open view of the people. 
And that to draw her sports from out the 
curtincs was to loose them. Shame is 
matter of some consc(}uenee. Concealing, 
reservation and eirciimspeetion are parts of 
estimation. "J'hat sensii.dity under the inaske 
of Vertu did very ingeniously procure not to 
be prostituted in tlie mulstof higliwaies, not 
trodden upon and seen by the common sort, 
alledging tlie dignity and eoinmodity of her 
wonted Cabinets. Wliereujion some say that 
to forbid and rt*mf>ve tl)e common brothel- 
houses is not only to spread whoredome 
every where, wluclii only was allotted to those 
places, but also to incite idle and vagabond 
men to that vice by reason of the difticultie. 

Mtrclius rs Aufidur tfui rtir Cot7dne fuisti, 

Ixivalis /Herat tfui inns, illc vir ei,t. 

Cur alicua fiiiti rl tibi, qiue tua non placet uxor ? 

Nunquid scettrus non poies arrigere ? t 

'This experience ir diversified by a thou- 
sand examples, 

NuUus in vrbe fuit io(a, qni iangrre vellet 

V xorcin gratis Caciliane luam, 

Dumlicuit: sed nutic positis custodihus, ingetu 

Turba fututorum est, ingeniosus homo eD 

^ Mart. 1 . iii. Epig. Ixx. 2 l i. £pig» Ixxiv; 







A Philosopher being taken with the deed, 
waa demaunded what he did ; answered 
very mildly, I plant man," blushing no 
more being found so napping than if he 
had beene taken setting of Garlike. It is 
(as I suppose) of a tender and respective 
opinion that a notable and religious Author 
holds this action so necessarily-bound to 
secrecy and shame, that in Cynike em- 
bracements and dalliances he could not be 
perswaded that the worke should come to 
her end ; but rather that it lingred and staid 
only to represent wanton gestures and las- 
civious motions, to maintaine the iinpudcncy 
of their schooles profession : and that to 
powre forth what shame had forced and 
bashfullnesse restrained, they had also after- 


undertaketh to runne over. In the purest, 
most unspotted, and most absolutely per- 
fect word that possibly can be, how many 
errors, falshoods and lies have beene made 
to proceed from it? What heresie hath not 
found testimonies and ground sufficient, 
both to undertake and to maintaine itself ? 
It is, therefore, that the Authors of such 
errors will never goe from this proofe of 
the testimony of words interpretation. A 
man of worth going about by authority to 
approve the search of the Philosophers stone 
'wherein he was overwhelmed) alleadged at 
least live or six several passages out of the holy 
i bible unto me, upon which (he said) he had 
at first grounded himselfe, for the discharge 
of his conscience (for he is a man of Eccle- 


ward need to seeke some secret place. He siastical profession), and truly the invention 
had not scene far enough into their licen- j of them was not only pleasant, but also very 
ciousnesse : for Diogenes in sight of all, i fitly applied to the defence of lliis goodly 
exercising his Masturbation, bred a longing I and mind-inchanting science. This way is 


desire in the by-standers, that in such sort the credit of divining fables attained to. 


they might till their bellies by rubbing or There is no prognosticator if he have but 
clawing the same. To those that asked this authority that any one vil but vouch- 
him why he sought for no titter place to ! safe to read him over, and curiously to 
feed in then in the open frequented high- j search all the infoldings and lustres of liis 
way, he made answer. “ It is because I am words, but a man shall make him say what 
hungry in the open frequented high- way." he pleaseth, as the Sibils. There are so 
The Philosophers Women, which medled many means of interpretation that it is hard, 
with their Sects, did likewise in all places be it fiat-long, side-long, or edge-long, but 
and without any discretion medic with their an ingenious and pregnant wit shal in all 
bodies : And Crates had never received subjects meet with some aire that wil fit his 


Hipparchia into his fellowship but upon turn. I'herfore is a dowdy, darke and 
condition to follow a“ the customes and j ambiguous stile found in so frequent and 
fashions of his order. I'hese Philosophers ancient custoine, that the Author may 


set an extreme rate on vertue and rejected al 1 game to draw, allure, and busie posterity to 


other disciplins except the mortall ; hence 
it is that in all actions they ascribed the 
Soveraigne authority to the election of their 
wise, yea, and above al lawes : and appointed 
no other restraint unto voluptuousness but 
the moderation and preservation of others 
liberty. Heraclitus and Protagoras, forso- 
much as wine seemeth bitter unto the sicke 
and pleasing to the healthy ; and an oare 
crooked in the water and straight to them 
that see it above water, and such-like con- 
vrary apparances which are found in some 
subjects ; argued that all subjects had the 
causes of these apparances in them, and that 
there was some kind of bitternes in the wine 
which had a reference unto the sick mans 
taste ; in the oare a certain crooked qualitie, 
having relation to him that seeth it in the 
water. And so of all things else. Which 
implieth, that all is in all things, and by 
consequence nothing in any : for either 
nothing is, or all is. This opinion put me 
in mind of the experience we have, that 
there is not any one sense or visage, either 
stfmight or crooked, bitter or sweet, but 
IKUmswit shall find in the writings which he 


I himselfe, w hich not only the sufficiency hut 
the casuall favour of the matter may gaine 
I as much or more. As for other matters let 
I hull, be it either through foolishnes or 
I subtilty, shew himself somew’hat obscure 
I and divers, it is no matter, care not he for 
that. A number of spirits sifting and toss- 
ing him over will tinde and express sundry 
formes, cither according, or collaterally. 

I or contrary to his owne, all which shall 
I do him credit. He shal see himselfe en- 
riched by the mcanes of his Disciples, as 
the Grammer Schoole Maisters. It is t’lat 
which hath made many things of nothing, 
to j>ass very currant, that hath brougin 
divers books in credit, and charged wdth all 
sorts of matter that any hath but desired * 
one selfsame thing admitting a thousand 
and a thousand, and as many severall 
images and divers considerations, as it 
Ijest pleaseth us Is it possible that ever 
Homer meant all that which some make 
him to have meant? And that he pro- 
strated himselfe to so many, and so severall 
I shapes, as, Divines, Lawiers, Captaines, 
i Philosophers, aad all sort of people el^e, 
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which» how diversly and contrary soever it 
be they treat of sciences, do notwithstanding 
wholy rely upon him, and refer themselves 
unto him ; as a Generali Maister for all 
ofiices, workes, sciences, and tradesmen, and 
an universall counsellor in all enterprises ? 
whosoever hath had need of Oracles or Pre- 
dictions, and would apply them to himselfe, 
hath found them in him for his purpose. A 
notable man, and a good friend of mine, 
would make one marvel to hcare what 
strange far-fetcht conceits and admirable | 
affinities, in favor of our religion, he maketh ‘ 
to derive from him ; and can hardly be 
drawne from this opinion, but that such was 
Homers intent and meaning (yet is Homer 
so familiar unto him. as 1 thinke no man of 
our age isTbetter acquainted with him). And 
what he finds in favour of our religion, 
many ancient learned men have found in ^ 
favour of theirs. See how Plato is tossed j 
and turned over, every man endevoring to 
apply Itirn to his purpose, giveth him what 
construction he list. He is wrested and 
inferted to all new-fangled opinions that 
the world receiveth or alloweth of, and 
according to the different course of subjects 
iS made to be repugnant unto himselfe. | 
Eveiy one according to his sense makes him 1 
to disavow the customes that were law full ! 
in his dales, inasmuch as they are unlawfull ! 
in these times. All which is very lively and ; 
strongly maintained, according as the wit i 
and learning of the interpreter is strong and j 
quicke. Upon the ground which Heraclitus, 
had, and that sentence of his, that all | 
things had those shapes in them which men 
found in them. And Democritus out of the 
very same drew' a cleane contrarie conclusion, 
id est, that subjects had nothing at all in 
them of that which we found in them. And 
forasmuch as honny was sweet to one man 
and bitter to another, he argued that honny j 
was neither sweet nor bitter. 'I'he Pyr- ' 
rhonians would say, they know not whether 
it be sweet or bitter, or both, or neither : 
for, they ever gain the highest point of| 
doubting. The Cyrenaicks held that nothing j 
was perceptible outw'ardly, and only that 
was perceivable which by the inward touch , 
or feeling touched or concerned us, as griefe , 
and sensuality, distinguishing neitJier tune j 
nor collours, but onely certaine affections 
that came to us of them ; and that man 
had no other seate of his judgment. Pro- , 
tagoras deemed that to be true to all men, j 
which to all men seemeth^o. The Epicurians j 
place all judgment in the senses, and in the . 
notice of things, and in voluptuousnesse. ’ 
Platocs mind was, that the judgment of j 
truth, and truth it selfe drawne from opinions . 
and senses, bilged to the spirit and to i 


cogitation. This discourse hath drawne me 
to the consideration of the senses, wherein 
consisteth the greatest foundation and *triall 
of our ignorance. Whatsoever is knowne, 
is without peradventure knowne by the 
faculty of the knower : for, since the 
judgment commeth from the operation of 
him that judgeth, reason recpiireth that he 
performe and act this operation by his 
nieanes and will, and not by others com- 
pulsion : as it would follow if wee knew 
things by the force, and according to the 
law of their essence. Now all knowledge 
is addressed unto us by the senses : they arc 
our inuisters : 

’ - via qtut muniia jldci 

PraxtDta fert kuifuinutn in pectus^ ievtplafjue 
mentiit : t- 

Whereby a way for credit lc.ld^ wcll-lindc 
Into man'i, breabt and temple of Ins, niinde. 
Science begins by them and in tlicm is 
resolved. After all, we should know no 
more then a stone, unlesse we know that 
here is sound, smell, light, savor, incasur<’, 
weiglil, softnesse, hardnesse, sliarpnessc, 
colour, smoothnessc, breadth and depth. 
Behold here the platforme of all the frame 
and principles of the building of all our 
knowledge. And according to some, science 
is notliing else but what is knowne by the 
senses. Whosoever can force me to con- 
tnuiict my senses, hath me fast by the 
thro.ite, and cannot make me recoyle one 
footn backward. I'lie senses are the be- 
ginning and end of humane knowledge. 

primii^ ah i,eni,ibus crcattiin 
Xotiiiafn Vert, ucqne irnstti /ioise refrlli. 

Quid niaiore Jtdc porro, quam haberi 

Debet i ^ 

You shall fnidc knowledge of the truth at first 
was bred 

From our first senses, nor can senses be missc* 
led. 

What, then our senses, should 
With us more credit hold i 

Attribute as little as may be unto them, 
yet must tliis ever be graimted them, that 
all our instruction is addressed by their 
nieanes and intermission. Cicero saith 
that Chrysippus having assaid to abate the 
pow'er of his senses, and of their vertue, 
presented contrary arguments unto himselfe, 
and so vehement oppositions, that lie could 
not satisfie himselfe. Whereupon C‘arneades 
(who defended the contrary part) lioasted 
that he used tlie very same weapons and 
words of Chrysippus to combate against 
him ; and therefore cried out upon him, * ' Oh 
miserable man ! thine owne strength hath 
foiled thee. " There is no greater absurditio 

* /i. 1, iv. 4S0, 414* 
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2n our judgment, then to maintaine that fire 
heateth not, that light shineth not, tliat in 
iron there is neither weight nor hrmenesse, 
which iire notices our senses bring unto us : 
Nor beliefe or science in man, that may be 
compared unto that, in certaintie. The first 
consideration 1 have upon the senses subject 
is, that I make a question, whether man be | 
provided of all natural I senses, or no. I 
see divers creatures that live an entire and 
perfect life, some without sight, and some | 
without hearing ; who knoweth whether we i 
also w ant either one, tw o, three, or many 
senses more : For, if we want any one, 
our discourse cannot discover the want or 
defect thereof. It is the senses privi ledge 
to be the extreme bounds of our perceiving. 
There is nothing beyond them that may 
ste.'id us to discover them ; No one sense 
can discover another. 

foifrunt oculos nures rff>rchfftdere^ an aures 
Tact us, an /tunc forro tactum safor arguet oris^ 
Ah conjuiabunt nares, oculivc rcviiiccnt 

Can cares the eyes, or can touch reprehend 

'J’he earcs, or shall mouthes taste that touch 
amend ? 

Shall our nose it confute, 

Or eyes gainst it dispute ? 

They all make the extreaniest line of our 

facultic. 

■' seorsum cnique foicstas 
Dinisa. esi^ sua x’ii cuique cst.* 

'lo teach distinctly might 
Is shar’de, each hath its right. 

It is impossible to make a man naturally 
blind, to conceive that he seeth not ; impos- 
sible to make him desire to see, and sorrow 
nis defect. Fherefon’ ought we not to tnke 
assurance that our mind is contented and 
satisfied with those wc have, seeing it liath 
not wherewith to feci her owne malady, and 
perceive her imperfection, if it be in any. 
It is impoijsible to tell that blind man any 
thing, either by discourse, argument, or 
similitude, that lodgeth any apprehension of 
light, colour, or sight in his imagination. 
There is nothing more backward that may 
push the senses to any evidence. The 
blind-borne, w hich we perceive desire to se, 
it is not to understand what they require ; 
they have learnt of us that something they 
want, and something they desire, that is in 
us, with the effects and consequences thereof, 
which they call good : yet wot not they 
what it is, nor apprehend they it neere or 
far. I have scene a gentleman of a good 
house, borne blind, at least blind in such an 
age that he knowes not what sight is ; he 
understandeth so little what he wanteth, 
that as we doe, he useth words fitting sight, 

J l-uc*. L iv. 491. 


and appHeth them after a manner oncly 
proper and peculiar to himselfe, A child 
being brought before him to whom he was 
god-father, taking him in his armes, he said, 

* *Good Ijord, what a fine child this is ! it is a 
goodly thing to see him. What a cherefull 
countenance he hath! how prettily he look- 
eth ! ” He will say as one of us, * ' This hall 
hath a faire prospect. It is very faire weather. 
1 he Sunne shines cleare." Nay, which is 
more : because hunting, hawking, tennis- 
play, and shuting at buts are our common 
sports and exercises (for so he hath heard) 
his mind will be so affected unto them, and 
he wil so busie himselfe about them, that he 
will thinke to have as great an interest in 
them as any of us, and shew himselfe as 
earnestly passionate, both in liking and 
disliking them, as any else ; yet doth he 
conceive and receive them but by heaving. 
If he be in a faire champion ground, where 
he may ride, they will tell him, yonder is a 
Hare started, or the Hare is killed, he is ns 
busily earnest of lus game as he heai*cth 
others to be that have perfect sight. Give 
him a ball, he takes it in the left hand, and 
with the right stnkes it away with his 
racket ; in a piece he shutes at randoine ; 
and is well pleased with what his men 
tell him, be it high or wide. Who knowes 
whether mankind commit as great i folly, 
for want of some sense, and that by this 
default the greater part of the visage of 
things be concealed from us? Who knowes 
whether the difficulties we find in sundry of 
Natures workes proceede thence? Aud 
whether diverse effects of beasts, which 
exceed our capacitie, are produced by the 
facultie of some sense that we want ? And 
hethcr some of them have by that meane a 
fuller and more perfect life then ours? We 
seize on an apple wel nigh with all our 
senses ; we find rednesse, smoothnesse, 
odor and sweet nessc in it ; besides which, 
it may have other vertues, either drying or 
binding, to which we have no sense to bo 
referred. I'he proprieties which in many 
things we call secret, as in the Adamant to 
draw iron, is it not likely there should be 
sensitive faculties in nature able to judge 
and perceive them, the want whereof breedeth 
in us the ignorance of the true essence of 
such things? It is happily some particular 
sense that unto cockes or chanticleares dis- 
covereth the morning and midnight hourc, 
and moveth them to crow : that teacheth a 
hen, before any use or experience, to feaio 
a hawke and noi a goose or a peacocke, 
farre greater birds : that warneth yoi'g 
chickins of the hostile qualitie which the cjit 
hath against them, and not to distrust .'t 
dog ; to strut and arme t^Tsiselves agaiast 
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the mewing of the one (in some sort a 
flattering and milde voice) and not against 1 
the bancing of the other (a snarling and I 
qtiarrelous voice) : that instructeth rats, ‘ 
wasps, and emmets, ever to chuse the best 
cheese and truit, having never tasted them 
before: and that addresseth the stag, the 
elephant, and the serpent, to the knowledge 
dT certaine herbs and simples. >vhich. being 
either wounded or sicke, have the vertue to 
cure them. There is no sense but hath 
some great domination, and which by his 
meane aflbrdeth not an infinite number of 
knowledges. If we were to report the in- 
telligence of sounds, of harmony and of the 
voice, it would bring an imaginable con- 
fusion to all the rest of our learning and 
science* For, besides what is tyed to the 
proper effect of every sense, how many 
arguments, consequences, and conclusions 
draw we unto other things, by comparing 
one sense to another? Let a skilfull, wise 
man but , imagine humane nature to be 
originally produced without sight and dis- 
course, now much ignorance and trouble 
such a defect would bring unto him, and 
what obscurity and blind nesse in our mind. 
Bjr that shall we perceive how much the 
privation of one, or two, or three such 
senses (if there be any in us) doth im- 
port us about the knowledge of truth. We * 
have by the consultation and concurrence of | 
our five senses formed one Verity, whereas , 
peradventure there was required the accord | 
and consent of eight or ten senses, and their j 
contribution, to attaine a perspicuous insight 
of her, and sec her in her true essence. 
'Fhose Sects which combatc mans science, 
doe principally combate the same by the 
uncertainty and feeblenesse of our senses. ^ 
For, since by their meane and intermission | 
all knowledge comes unto us, if they chance 
to misse in the report they make unto us, 
if either they corrupt or alter that, which j 
from abroad they bring unto us, if the 
light which by them is transported into our 
soule be obscured in the passage, we have 
nothing else to hold by. From this extreme 
difficultte are sprung all these phantazies, 
which everie subject containcth, whatsoever 
we finde in it, that it hath not what we 
^ppose to finde in it, and that of the 
Epicurians, which is, that the sunne is no 
greater than our sight doth judge it : 

id est, nihilo /ertur maiore JigurA^ 
yiwm mofirUficu/is gnam cernimnstssevidetur^ 

Whiter it be, it in no greater forme doth 

Theato oitr eyes, which it*behokl, it seem* 
i»g was: 


that the ajpparances, which represent a great 
body to him that is neare unto it, andin much 
lesser to him that is further from it, are both 
true; 

Nec tanteK hie oculis /alii cmcedimus hilum : 
Provide aniuti vitinm hoc oculis adjingere ttolii 
Yet gniunt wc not, in this, our eyes deceiv’d or 
blind. 

Impute not then to eyes this error of the mind : 

and resolutely, that (here is no deceit in the 
senses ; that a man must stand to their 
mercy, and elsewhere seek reasons to excuse 
the difference and contradiction we find in 
them ; yea invent all other untruthes and 
raving conceits (so farre come they) rather 
than accuse the senses. Timagoras swore, 
that howsoever he winked or turned his eyes, 
he could never perceive the light of the 
candle to double : and that this seeming 
proceeded from the vice of opinion, and not 
from the instrument. Of all absurdities the 
most absurd amongst the Epicurians is to 
disavow the force and effect of the senses. 

Provide quod in quoque est his visum letnporr^ 
verum est : 

Et si non potuif ratio dissohtere causam^ 

Cur ea qiue fuerint iuxUm qnadratay procul 

Visarotunda : tamen prastat raiionis egentem 
Reddere mendos!' causns vtrinsque/igurct, 
Quam manibus vianifesta suit emittere quo • 
qunm, 

Rt 7 }iolare /idem priwam, ei convellere iota 
FundamentUy quid us nix atur vita salusque. 
Non modo enim ratio ruat omnis, vita quoque 
ipsa 

Cotuidat extempio, nisi creiiere sensibus ausis, 
Prcecipitcsquc locos vitarey ct ctwiera ques sint 
[n gene re hoc /ugienda.^ 

What by the eyes is scene .'ll any time, Is true, 
Though the cause Reason could not render of the 
view, 

I Why, what was sijuare at hand, a farre off seemed 
I round. 

Yet it much better were, that wanting reasons 
ground 

The causes of both formes we harp-on, but not 
hit. 

Then let slip fro >iir hands things cleare, and 
them omit, 

I And violate our first bcliefe, and rashly rend 
All those ground-wf»rl;e.s, whereon both life and 
he.alth depend. 

For not alone all reason falls, life likewise must 
Faile out of hand, unlesse your senses you dare 
trust. 

And breake-necke places, and all other erronrs 
shunne. 

From which we in this kinde most carefully should 
runne. 

I This desperate and so little Philosophical! 
I counsell, represents no other thing but that 
humane science cannot be maintained but 


I Lucst 1. V, 576. 
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by unreasonable, fond and mad reason ; yet 
is it better that man use it to prevaile, yea 
and of ail other remedies else how phantas- 
ticall soever they be. rather than avow his 
necessarle foolishnesse : ISo prejudicial! and 
disadvantageous a veritie he cannot avoide. 
but senses must necessarily be the Soveraigne 
maisters of his knowledge ; but they are un- 
certaine and falsihable to all circumstances. 
There must a man strike to the utmost of his 
power, and if his just forces faile him (as 
they are wont) to use and employ obstinacie, 
temeritie and impudencie. If that which 
the Kpicurians amrme, be true, that is to 
say, we have no science, if the apparanccs 
of the senses be false, and that which the 
Stoicks say, if it is also true that the senses 
apparences are so false as they can produce 
us no science ; we will conclude at the 
charges of these two great Dogmatist Sects, 
that there is no science, 'l ouching the 
error and uncertaintie of the senses opera- 
tion, a man may store himselfc with as many 
examples as he pleaseth, so ordinary are the 
faults and deceits they use towards us. And 
the echoing or reporting of a valley, the 
sound of a trumpet seemeth to sound before 
us, which cometh a mile behind us. 

Exstantcsque procnl medio de pireitc monies 
Idem apparent lon^e diversi hcet^ 

Mt /ngere ad puppim coUes campique vidcninr 
Quos agitnus preeter nmnm? 

vbi in medio nobis equus acer obhessit 

Flumiue^ equi corpus irausversum ferre videtur 
Vis^ et in advcrsum jdumen contrudere raptimp 
And hills, which from the mainc far-off to ken- 
ning stand, 

Api>«are all one, though they farre distant be, at 
hand, 

And hillcs and fields doe seeme unto ourboatc to 
flie. 

Which we drive by our boate as we doe passe 
thereby. 

When in midst of a streame a stately Horse doth 
stay. 

The streamers orethwarting seemes his body crosse 
to sway, 

And swiftly 'gainst the streame to thrust him th* 
other way. 

To roule a bullet under the fore finger, 
the midlemost being put over it, a man must 
very much enforce himselfe to affirm there 
is but one, so assuredly doth our sense pre- 
sent us two. That the senses do often 
maister our discourse, and force it to re- 
ceive impressions which he knoweth'^nd 
iudgeth to be false, it is daily scene. 1 
leave the sense of feeling which hatli his 
functions nearer more quicke and substan- 
tiall, and which by the effect of thegriefe or 
paine it brings to the body doth so often 
confound and re^enverse ail these goodly 

% Lucr. I iv. 398. * Ib. • Jb. 423. 
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Stoicall resolutions, and enforceth to err 
out of the belly-ache him who hath with all 
resolution established in his mind this 
doctrine, that the cholike, as eve^ other 
sicknesse or paine, is a thing indifferent, 
wanting power to abate an;^ thing of 
soveraigne good or chiefe felicity, wherein 
the wise man is placed by his owne vertue : 
there is no heart so demisse, but the rattling 
sound of a drum or the clang of a trumpet 
will rowse and inflame ; nor mind so harsh 
and Sterne, but the sweetnesse and harmony 
of musicke will move and tickle ; nor any 
soule so skittish and stubbome, that hatli 
not a feeling of some reverence in consider- 
ing the dowdy vastitie and gloomie canapies 
of our churches, the eye-pleasing diversitie 
' of ornaments, and orderly order of ourcere- 
j monies, and hearing the devout and religious 
[ sound of our organs, the moderate, sym- 
iphonicall, and heavenly harmonic of our 
I voices : even those that enter into them 
I with an obstinate will and contemning 
' minde have in their hearts a feeling of re- 
morse, of chilnesse and horrour, that puts 
them into a certaine diffidence of their 
former opinions. As for me, I distrust 
mine owne strength to heare with a settled 
minde some of Horace or Catullus verses 
sung with a sufficiently well tuned voice, 
uttered by and proceeding from a faire, 
yong, and hart-alluring mouth. And Zeno 
had reason to say that the voice was the 
flower of beautie. Some have gone about 
to make me beleeve that a man, who most 
of us French men know, in repeating certaine 
verses he had maide, had imposed upon 
me that they were not such in writing as in 
the aire, and that mine eyes would judge 
of them otherwise than mine cares : so much 
credit hath pronounciation to give price and 
fashion to those workes that passe at her 
mercy; whereupon Philoxenus was not to 
be blamed, when hearing one to give an ill 
accent to some comi^sition of his, he tooke 
in a rage some of his pots or bricks, and 
breaking them, trode and trampled them 
under his feet, saying unto him, *' I breake 
and trample what is thine, even as thou 
mangiest and marrest what is mine." 
Wherefore did they (who with an undanted 
resolve have procured their owne death, be- 
cause they would not see the blow or stroke 
comming) tume their face away? And those 
who for their healths ssJee cause themselves 
to be cut and cauterized, why cannot they en- 
dure the sight of the preparations, tooles, in- 
struments and wQrkes of the Chinirgion. 
since the sight can have no part of the paine 
or smart? Are not these fit examples to 
verifie the authoritie which senses have over 
discourse? We ma^r long enough know 
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that such a ones lockes or flaring tresses are 
borrowed of a page or taken from some 
lacky, that this faire ruby-red came from 
Spatne, and this whitenes or smoothnes 
from the ocean sea : yet must sight force us 
to find and deeme the subject more lovely 
and more pleasing against all reason. For 
in that there is nothing of its owne. 

Aufetimur culin; ^emmis, Aurflgue iegtmiur 
Crimina, Pnrs minima est ipsa puella sui. 
Sttpe ubi sit gm>d ames inter tarn multa 
requiras : 

Dtcipit hdc ocnics ACgide dives amor A 
We are tnisse-Ied by ornaments : what is amisse 
Gold and gcmincs cover, least part of her selfe 
the maiden is, 

'Mongst things so many you may aske, where 
your love lies, 

Rich love by this Gorgonian shield deceives 
thine eyes. 

How' much doe Poets ascribe unto the vertuc 
of the senses which makes Narcissus tohav< 
even fondly lost himselfe for the love of his 
shadow ? 


another, although of stone and never sc 
strong. Nav, some there are that can 
scarcely think or heare of such heights. 
Let a b^me or planke be laid acrosse 
from one of those two steeples to the other, 
as big. as thick, as strong, and as broad 
as would suffice any man to walke safely 
upon it, there is no philosophical! wisdome 
of so great resolution and constancie that is 
able to encourage and perswade us U* 
march upon it, as we would wore it below 
on the ground. I have sometimes made 
triall of it upon our mountaines on this side 
of Italic, yet am 1 one of those that will not 
easily be aftrighted with such things, and I 
could not without horror to my imnde and 
trembling of legs and thiglies endure to 
looke on those infinite precipices and steepy 
downe-fals, though I were not neere the 
brim, nor any danger within my length 
and more ; and unlesse I had willingly gone 
to the pcrill, I could not possibly have falnc. 
Where I also noted that how deep soever 
the bottome were, if but a tree, a shrub, or 


Cuneiaqve miraiur. quihus est mirahilis ipst\ 

Se enpit imprudens^ et qui probttt, ipse probaiur^ 
Dumque petit ^ petitur: pariterque accendit et 
nrdetA 

He all admires, whcrcliy himselfe is admirable, 
Fond he, fond of himselfe, to himselfe amiable. 
He that doth like, is lik’d, and while he doth dc> 
sire ; , 

He is desired, at once he bumes and sets on fire 

And Pygmalions wit's so troubled by the im- 
pression of the sight of his ivory statue that 
nee loves and serves it as if it had life : 


any out-butting crag of a rock presented it 
sclfe unto our eyes upon thase steepc and 
higli Alpcs, somewhat to uphold the sight ; 
and divide the same, it doth somewhat ease 
and assure us from fearc, as if it were a 
thing which in our fall might either helpe or 
uphold us ; and that we cannot without 
some dread and giddinessc in the head so 
much as abide to looke upon one of those 
even and downe-right precipices : Vtdespici 
sine vertigirie simul oculorumanimique non 
possit : " So as they cannot looke downe 


Osculadatt reddiqne putat, seqniiurqtte^ tenet- 

qntt 

Kt credit tactis digiios insidere membris, 

Et metnit presses veniat ne liver in ariusP 
He kisses, and thinks kisses come againe. 

He sues, pursues, and holds, beleeves in vaine 
His fingers sinke where he doth touch the place, 
And feares lea.st black and blew toucht-lims de- 
face. 

Let a Philosopher be put in a cage made 
of small and thin-set iron wire, and hanged 
on the top of our Ladies Church steeple in 
Paris ; be shall, by evident reason, perceive 
that it is impossibe he should fall down ou: 
of it ; yet can he not choose (except he have 
becne brought up to the trade of tilers or 
thatefaers) but the sight of that exceeding 
height must needs dazle bis sight, and 
wnaee or tume his senses. For we have 
much ado to warrant our selves in the walk 
or battlements of an high tower or steeple, 
If they be battlemented an5 wrought with 
piflan, and somewhat wide one from 


without giddinesse both of eyes and 
mindes : ” which is an evident deception 
of the sight. Therefore was it that a 
worthy Philosopher pulled out his eyes that 
so he might discharge his soule of the 
seducing and diverting he received by them, 
and the better and more freely apply him- 
selfe unto Philosophy. But by this ac- 
compt, he should also have stopped his 
eaies, which (as 'rheophrastus said) are the 
most dangerous instruments we have to 
receve violent and sodaine impressions to 
trouble and alter us, and should in the end 
have deprived himself of all his other senses; 
that is to say. both of his being and life. For 
they have the power to command our dis- 
courses and sway our minde : Fit etiam 
tape specie quadam^ seepe vocum gravitate 
etcantibus, vt pellamtur ammi vehettuntius: 
scepe etiam cura et timore “It comes to 
passe that many times our mindes are much 
moved with some shadow, many times with 
deep sounding or singing of voices, many 
times with care and feare.^' Physitians hold 
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that there are oertaine complexions which 
by some sounds and instruments are agitated 
even unto furie. I have seene some who» 
without infringing their patience, could not 
well heare a bone gnawne under their table : 
and W'e see few men but are much troubled 
at that sharpe. harsh, and teeth-edging 
noise that smiths make an filing of brasse. or 
scraping of iron and steele together : others 
will be offended if they but heare one chew 
his meat somewhat aloud ; nay, some will 
!)« angrie with or hate a man that either 
speaks in the nose or rattles in the throat. 
That piping prompter of Gracchus, who 
mollified, raised, and wound his masters 
voice whilst he was making orations at 
Rome ; what good did he ; if the motion 
and qualitie of the sound had not the force 
to move and efficacy to alter the auditories 
judgement ; Verily there is gieat cause to 
make so much ado, and keepe such a coyle 
about the constancic and firmnesse of this j 
goodly piece, which suffers it selfc to be ‘ 
handled, changed, and turned by the mo- 
tion and accident of so light a winde. The 
very same cheating and cozening that senses 
bring to our understanding, themselves re- 
ceive it in their tumes. Our mind doth 
likewise take revenge of it, thejr lie, they 
cog. and deceive one another a vie. What 
we see and heare, being passionately trans- 
ported by anger, we neither see nor heare 
it as it is. 

St tAem^tmnum, tt duplices se cstendere 

That two Sunnes doe appeare, 

And double Thebes are there. 

The object which we love seemeth much 
more fairer unto us then it is : 

Muliimodis igitur proves iurpesqtte vidimus 
Esse in deliUiSt sufnmogue in henore vigrre ;* 
Wt therefore see that those, who many waies are 
bad, 

And fowle, are yet belov'd, and in chiefe honour 
had ; 

and that much fowler which we loath. To 
a pensive and heart-grieved man a cleare 
day seemes gloomie and duskie. Our 
senses are not onely altered, but many 
times dulled, by the passions of the mind 
How many things see we, which we per- 
ceive not, if our mind be either busied or 
distracted elsewhere? 

^ m, veius gueque aperfis nesceve possis. 

Si nom adoertas animum^preinde esse, quasi 


T$nd^ seusakefuermt, hmgtque remoteeP 

* Vine. 1. iv. 470. 
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£v*n in things manifest it may be aeene. 

If y6u marke not, they are, as they had beene 
At all times sever'd farre, remooved cleane. 

The soule seemeth to retire her sclfe into 
the inmost parts, and ammuseth the senses 
faculties : so that both the inward and out- 
ward parts of man are full of weaknes and 
falshood. Those which have compared our 
life unto a dreame, have happily had more 
reason so to doe then they were aware. 
When we dreame, our soule Uveth, worketh 
and exerciseth all her faculties, even and as 
much as when it waketb ; and if more 
softly and obscurely, yet verily not so, as 
that it may admit so ^at a difference as 
there is betweene a dark night and a cleare 
day: yea as betweene a night and a shadow: 
there it sleepetli, here it slumbreth : more or 
lesse they are ever darknesses, yea Cinv* 
merian darknesses. We wake sleeping, and 
sleep waking. In my sleep I see not so 
cleare ; yet can I never find my waking 
cleare enough, or without dimnesse. Sleepe 
also, in his deepest rest, doth sometimes 
bring dreames asleepc; : but our waking is 
never so vigilant as it may clearely purge 
and dissipate the ravings or idle phantasies 
which are the dreames of the waking, and 
worse then dreames. Our reason and soule, 
receiving the phantasies and opinions, which 
sleeping seize on them, ana authorising 
our dreames actions, with like approba- 
tion, as it doth the daies, why make we 
not a doubt whether our thinking and our 
working be another dreaming, and our 
waking some kind of sleeping? If the 
senses be our first judges, it is not ours that 
must only be called to counsell : for, in this 
facultie, beasts have as much (or more) 
right as we. It is most certaine that some 
have their hearing more sharpe than man ; 
others their sight ,* others their smelling; 
others their feeling, or taste. Democritas 
.said that Gods and beasts had the sensitive 
faculties much more perfect than man. 
Now, betweene the effects of their senses 
and ours the difference is extreame. Our 
spettle cleanseth and drieth our sores, and 
killeth serpents. 

Tantoque in his rebus distantia dijSferitasqueest, 
Ut gw>d aliis cibus est, aliis/uat acre venenum* 
Sope etenim serpens, heminis contacta saliva, 
Disperitf ac sese mandendo canfidt ipsaP 
There is such distance, and sudi difference in 
these things. 

As what to one is meate, t another poison brings. 
For oft a Serpent toucht with spettle of a man 
Doth die, and gni^ it aelfe with fretttng all he 
can. 

What qualitie shall we give unto spettle. 

1. ir. 640W 
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dtbei^ according to us or according to the 
serpent? by vviiich two senses Shall we 
yftARe its true essence, which we seeke for ? 
Pliny saith that there are certaine sea-hares 
in India that to us are poison, and we bane 
to them; so that we die if we but touch them; 
npw whether is man or the sea-hare poison? 
Whom shall we beleeve. either the fish of 
man or the man of fish ? Some quality of 
the ayre infecteth man which nothing at all 
hurteth the oxe : some other the oxe. and | 
not man: which of the two is, either in truth 
or nature, the pestilent quality? Such as | 
are troubled with the yellow jandise deeme 
all things they looke upon to be yellowish, 
which seeme more pale and wan to them 
then to us. 

Lurida praterea Hunt gueecunque tuentur 

ArguatLi 

And all that jaundis'd men behold, 

They yellow straight or palish hold. 

Those which are sicke of the disease 
which phisitians call Hyposphagma, which 
is a suffusion of blood under the skin, 
imagine that all things they see are bloodic 
and red. Those humors that so change the 
sights operation, what know wc whether 
(hey are predominant and ordinarie in 
beasts? For we see some whose eyes are 
•as yellow as theirs that have the jandise, 
others that have them all blood-shotten 
with rednesse ; it is likely that the objects 
collour they looke upon seemeth otherwise 
to them then to us: which of the two judge- 
ments shall be true? For it is not said that 
the essence of things hath reference to man 
alone. Hardnesse, whitenesse, depth, and 
sharpn^sse touch tlie service and conccnie 
the knowledge of beasts as well as ours : 
Nature hath given the use of them to them 
as well as to us. When we winkc a little 
with our eye, wee perceive the bodies we 
looke upon to seeme longer and out- 
stretched. Many beasts have their eye :is 
winking as we. This length is then happily 
the true forme of that body, and not that 
which our eyes give it, being in their 
ordinarie seate. If we close our eye above, 
things seeme double unto us : 

/iiHa htcfmarumjiorentia lumina flammiSy 
Et duplices kominum facies y ei corpora hinaP 

The lights of <^ndels double flaming then ; 

And faces twaine, and bodies twaine of men. . 

If our eares chance to be hindred by any 
thing, or that the passage of our hearing 
bee stopt* wc receive the sound otherwise 
then we were ordinarily wont. Such beasts 
as have haiiie cares, or that in lieu of an 


care have but a little hole, doe not by con- 
sequence heare that we heare^ ana receive 
the sound other then it is. We see at 
solemn siiew'es or in theatres that, opposing 
any collourd glasse betweene our eyas and 
the torches light, whatsoever is in the roome 
seemes or greene, or yellow, or red unto us, 
according to the collour of the glasse, 

Bt vulgd/nciunt id lutea russaque Vila, 

I Et Jerrugntia, cunt fnaptis intenta iheairis 
; Permalos voigata trabisque tmtuntia Pendent : 
j Namqui ibi consissunt caveat subtery it omttim 
I Scenai speciem, patrum matrumque deorutaqui 
Inficiunt coguntque suo fluitan colony 
And yellow, nisset, rustic curtaincs worke this 
fpate 

In common sights abroadc, where over skaf* 
fold's great 

Stretched on masts, spred over beames, they 
hang still waving. 

All the scales circuit there, and ail the stages 
braving, 

Of fathers, mothers Gods, and all the circled 
sliowe 

They double-dye and in their colours make to 
Iflowc. 

I It is likely that those beasts eyes which 
we see to be of divers collours, produce the 
apparanccs of those bodies they looke upon 
to be like their eyes. To judge the senses 
operation, it were then necessary we were 
first agreed with beasts, and then betw^eenc 
our selves ; which we are not, but cver-and- 
anon disputing about that one seeth, heav- 
ctli, or lasteih something to be other then 
indeed it is ; and contend as much as about 
any thing else, of the diversity of those 
images our senses report unto us. A yong 
child heareth, seeth, and lasteth other- 
wise, by natures ordinary rule, then a 
man of thirtie yeares; and he otherwise 
then another of threescore. The senses are 
to some more obscure and dim me, and to 
some more open and quicke. We receive 
things differently, according as they arc 
and seeme unto us. Things being then so 
uncertaine and full of controversie, it is 
no longer a w'onder if it be told us that 
I we may avouch snow to seeme white unto 
j us ; but to affirme that it’s such in essence 
and in truth, we cannot warrant ourselves: 
which foundation being so shaken, all 
the science in the world must necessarily 
jgoc to wracko. What, doe our senses 
’themselves hinder one another? To the 
sight a picture seemeth to be raised aloft, 
and in the handling fiat : shall we say that 
muskc is pleasing or no, which comfort- 
eth our smelling and ofFendeth our taste? 
There arc hearbs and ointments which to 
some parts of the body are good, and to 


•* Lvex. 1. iv. 333. 
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Other some burtfull. Hoiiie is pleasing to 
the taste^ but unpleasing to the sight. 
Those jewels wrought and fashioned like 
feathers or sprigs, which in impreses are 
^led feathers without ends, no eye can 
disceme the bredth of them, and no man 
warrant himselfe from this deception, that 
on the one end or side it groweth not broder 
and broder, sharper and sharper, and on 
the other more and more narrow, especially 
being rouled about ones finger, when not- 
withstanding in handling it seemeth equal 
in bredth, and every where alike. Those 
who to encrease and aide their luxury were 
anciently wont to use perspective or looking 
glasses, fit to make the object they repre- 
sented appeare very big and great, that so 
the members they were to use might, by 
that ocular increase, please them the more : 
to whether of the two senses yeelded they, 
either to the sight presenting those members 
as big and great as they wisbt them, or to 
the feeling that presented them little and to 
be disdained ? Is it our senses that lend 
these diverse conditions unto subjects, when 
for all that the subjects have but one ? as 
we see in the Bread we eat : it is but Bread, 
but one using it, it niaketb bones, blood, 
flesh, haire, and nallcs thereof : 

Vt cibus in membra at(jue artus aim didiiur 
omnes 

Disperitf atque aliam naiuram sufficii ex ' 
As meate distributed into the members, dies, j 
Another nature yet it perishing supplies. 

'rhe moistnesse which the roote of a tree 
suckes becomes a trunke, a leafe, and fruite : 
And the aire being but one, applied unto a 
trumpet, becommeth diverse in a thousand 
sorts of sounds. Is it our senses (say I) who 
likewise fashion of diverse qualities those ■ 
subjects, or whether they have them so and 
such ? And upon this doubt, what may wee 
conclude of their true essence ? Moreover, 
since the accidents of sicknesse, of madnesse, 
or of sleepe, make things appeare other unto 
us then they seeme unto the healthie, unto 
the wise, and to the waking : is it not likely 
that our right seate and naturall humoi^ 
have also wherewith to give a being unto 
thingSj having reference unto their condi- 
tion, and to appropriate them to it sclfe, as 
doe inordinate humors ; and our health as 
capable to give them his visage as sick- 
nesse? Why hath not the temperate man 
some forme of the objects relative unto him- 
selfe as the intemperate : and shall not he 
likewise imprint his character in them? 
The distasted impute wallowishne^ unto 
wine: the healthie, good taste; and the 
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thirsty, brisknesse, rellish, and delHeadei 
Now our condition appre^ating things 
unto it selfe, and transforming them to its 
owne humour: wee know no more how 
things are in sooth and truth; for no- 
thing comes unto us but falsified ,and 
altered by our senses. Where the bbra< 
passe, the c|uadrant, or the ruler are crooked, 
all proportions drawne by them, and all the 
buildings erected by their measure, are also 
necessarily defective and imperfect. The 
uncertaintie of our senses yeelds what ever 
they produce, also uncertaine. 

Denique ut in /abrica, siprava esi regula ^rima^ 
Normatjue si fallax rectis regionibus exti, 

Et libella aiiqud si ex parte claudicat kUtOH, 
Omnia mendosbjieri^ atque obstipanecessumest^ 
Prava^ cuhantia^ prona. supina, atque absona 
terfa, 

lam mere ut qiusdam videanturvelle^ rudntque 
1 Prmiita judiciis /altacibus omnia primU» 

; Hie igitur ratio tibi rrrum prava necesse est, 
Falsaque sit Jdlsis queecunque d sensibus orta 

[ 

I As in building if the first rule be to blame, 

I And the deceitful squire erre from light forme 
and frame. 

If any instrument want any jot of weight. 

All must needs faultic be, and stooping in thair 
height, 

The building naught, absurd, upward and 
downeward bended, 

As if they meant to fall, and fall, as they in- 
tended ; 

And all this as belraydc 
By judgements formost laid. 

Of things the reason therefore needs must 
faultic bee 

And false, which from false senses dravves its 
pedigree. 

As for the rest, who shall bee a competent 
Judge in these differences ? As wee said in 
controversies of religion, that we must have 
a judge enclined to either party, and free 
from partialitie, or affection, which is hardly 
to be had among Christians ; so hapneth it 
in this ; For if he be old he cannot judge 
of ages sense, himself being a party in this 
controversie : and so if he be yong, healthy, 
sicke, sleeping, or waking, it is all one : We 
had need of some body void and exempted 
from all these qualities, that without any 
preoccupation of judgement might judge of 
these propositions as indifferent unto him : 
by which accompt we should have a judge 
that were no man. To judge of the appar- 
enccs that we receive of subjects, we had 
need have a judicatorie instrument : to verifie 
this instrument we should have demonstra- 
tion ; and to approve demonstration, an 
instrument: thus are we ever turning round. 
Since the senses cannot determine our dis- 
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putation« themselves being so full of uncer- the Gods, thereby to shew us that all things 
tainty, it must then be reason: and no j are in continuall motion, change and varia- 
reason can be established without another t tion. As he sayeth, a common opinion 


reason : then are we ever gping backe unto 
infinity. Our phantasie doth not apply it 
selfe to strange things, but is rather con- 


amongst all the Philosophers before his 
time, only Parmenides excepted, who de- 
nied any motion to be in things of whose 


ceived by the interposition of senses ; and [ power he maketh no small accompt. 
senses cannot comprehend a strange sub- i Pythagoras that each thing or matter was 
ject; nay, not so much as their owne ' ever gliding and labile. TheSloicksafiirme 
passions : and so, nor the phantasie, nor there is no present time, and that which we 
the apparence is the subject’s, but rather I call present is but conjoyning and assem- 
the pa^ion’s only, and sufferance of the , bling of future time and past, Heraclitus 
sense : which passion and subject are divers j avereth that no man ever entered twice one 
things : Therefore, who judgeth by appar- < same river ; Epicharmus avoucheth that who 
ences, judgeth by a thing different from the i ere while borrowed any money doth not 
subject. And to say that the senses’ pas- | now owe it ; and that he who yesternight 
sions referre the qualitie of strange subjects | was bidden to dinner this day, commeth to 
by resemblance unto the soule ; How can day unbidden ; since they are no more 
the soule and the understanding rest assured themselves, but are become others ; and 
of that resemblance, having of it selfe no that one mortall substance could not twise 
commerce with forraigne subjects? Even | be found in one self estate: for by the 


as he that knowes not Socrates, seeing his 
picture, cannot say that it resembleth him. 
And would a man judge by apparences, be 


sodainesse and lightnesse of change some- 
times it wasteth, and other times it assem- 
bleth ; now it comes and now it goes ; in 


it by aU it is impossible ; for by their con- 1 such sort, that he who beginneth to be 
traries and differences they hinder one , borne never comes to the perfection of 
another, as we see by experience. May it j being. For, this being borne commeth 


be that some choice apparences rule and 
direct the others? This choice must be 


never to an end, nor ever stayeth as being at 
an end ; but after the seed proceedeth con- 
verified by another choice, the second by a tinually in change and alteration from one 
third : and so shal we never make an end. j to another. As of mans seed there is first 
In few. there is no constant existence, made a shapelesse fruit in the Mothers 
neither of our being, nor of the objects. Wombe, then a shapen Childe, then being 
And we and our judgement and all mortall out of the Wombe. a sucking babe, after- 
things else do uncessantly rowle, turne and ward he becometh a ladde, then conse- 
pa^ away. Thus can nothing be cer- i quently a stripling, then a full growne man, 
tainely established, nor of the one nor of ; then an old man, and in the end an aged 
the other ; both the judgeing and the judged ; decrepitc man. So that ago and subsequent 
being in continuall alteration and motion, ' generation goeth ever undoing and wasting 
We have no communication with being ; the precedent, 
for every humane nature is ever in the ^ j 

middle betweene l^ing borne and dying ; , 

giving nothing of it selfe but an obscure i manct vUa sui similis res^ omnia migrant f 

apparence and shadow, and an uncertaine j Omnia commutat natura et vertere cogiD 


and weake opinion. And if perhaps you 
fix your thought to take its being, it would 
be even as if one sliould go about to graspe 
the water : for, how much the more he shal 
close and presse that which by its ownc 
nature is ever gliding, so much the more he 1 
shall loose what he would hold and fasten. ! 
Thus, seeing all things are subject to passe 
from one change to another, reason, which 
therein seeketh a reall subsistence, findes 
her selfe deceived as unable to apiprehend 
any thing subsistent and permanent : forso- 
much as each thing either commeth to .a 
being, and is not yet aliogether : or begin- 
neth to dy before it be l^me. Plato said 


Of th' universall world, age doth the nature 
;c, 

lings from one state must to another 


change, 
And all thi 


range, 

No one thing like it selfe remaines, all things 
doe passe, 

Nature doth change, and drive to change, 
each thing that was. 

And then we doe foolishly feare a kind 
of death, whenas we have already past and 
dayly passe to many others ; for, not only 
(as Heraclitus said) the death of fire is a 
generation of ayre : and the death of ayre 
a generation of water : but also we may 
most evidently see it in our selves. The 


that bodies ha d never an existence but in- flower of age dieth, fadeth and neetetn. 
deed a birth, supposing that Homer made , 

the Ocean Father, and Thetis Mother of i > Luc*. 1. v. 837. 
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when age comes upon us, and youth endeth 
in the flower of a full growne mans age’ : i 
qbild-hood in youth and the first age dieth j 
in infancle : and yesterday endeth in this 
day, and to day shall die in to morrow. 
Anti nothing remaineth or ever continueth 
in one state. For to prove it, if wc should 
over continue one and the same, how is it 
then that now .we rejoyce at one thing, and 
now at another ? How comes it to passe 
we love things contrary, or we hate them, or 
we love them, or we blame them ? How is 
it that we have difterent .afTcctions, holding 
no more the same sense in thesame thought ? 
For it is not likely that without alteration we 
should take other passions, and what ad- 
mitteth alterations, continueth not the same ; 
and if it be not one selfe same, then it is not : 
but rather with being all one, the simple 
being dotli also change, ever becoming other 
from other. And by consequence Natures 
senses are deceived and lie falsly ; taking 
what appeareth for what is, for want of 
truly knowing what it is that is. But then 
what is it that is indeed ? 'Fhat which is 
otemall, that is to say, that which never had 
birth, nor ever shall have end ; and to 
which no time can bring change or cause 
aitcration. For time is a fleeting thing, 
and which appeareth as in a shadow, with 
the matter ever gliding, alwaies fluent 
without ever being stable or permanent ; to 
whom rightly belong these termes, Before 
and After, and it Hath beene, or Shall be. 
Which at first sight doth manifestly shew 
that it is not a thing which is : for it were 
great sotlishncsse and apparent falsehood, 
to say that that is which is not yet in being, 
or that already hath ceased from being. 
And concerning these words, Present, 
Instant, Even now, by which it seemes that 
especially we uphold and principally ground 
the intelligence of time ; reason discovering 
the same doth forthwith destroy it : for 
presently it severeth it asunder and divideth 
it into future and past times as willing to ! 
see it necessarily parted in two. As much | 
hapneth unto nature which is measured 
according unto time, which mcasureth her : 
for no more is there any thing in her that 
remaineth or is subsistent : rather all things 
in her are either borne or ready to be i 
borne or dying. By means whereof it were 
a sinne to say of God, who is the only that is, | 
that he was or shall be ; for these words | 
are declinations, passages, or vicissitudes j 
of that which cannot last nor continue in I 
being. Wherefore we must conclude, that 
only God is, not according to any measure 
of time, but according to an immoveable 
and immutable eternity, not measured by j 
time not subject to any declination* before ! 


whom nothing is, nor nothing shall be after, 
nor more new nor more recent, but one 
r<^ly being ; which by one onely Now or 
Present, filleth the Ever, and there is nothing 
that truly is; but he alone ; without sayit^ 
he has bin or ho shall l)e, without b^n< 
ning and sans ending. 'Fo this so religious 
conclusion of a heathen man I will only 
add this word, taken from a testimony 
of the same condition, for an end of this 
long and tedious discourse, which might well 
furnish m e wi th endlesse ni atter. ‘ * Oh , w hat 
a vile and abject thing is man (saith he) 
unlesse he raise himselfe above humanity ! " 
Observe here a notable speech and a pro- 
fitable desire ; but likewise absurd. For to 
make the handfull greater than the hand, 
and the embraced greater than the arme, 
and to hope to straddle more than our legs 
length, is impossible and monstrous : nor 
that man should mount over and above 
himselfe or humanity ; for he cannot see 
but with his ownc eyes, nor take hold but 
with his owne armes. He shall raise him- 
self up, if it please God e.xtraordinarily to 
lend him his helping hand. He may elevate 
himselfe by forsaking and renouncing his 
owne meanes, and suffering himselfe to be 
elevated and raised by meere heavenly 
meanes. It is for our Christian faith, not 
for his Stoicke vertue, to pretend or aspire to 
this divine Metamorphosis, or miraculous 
transmutation. 


CHAPTER Xlir. 

others' Dtath, 

W HEN wc judge of others assurance 
or boldnesse in death, uhich with- 
out all peradventure is tlic most 
romarkeable action of humane life, great 
heed is to be taken of one thing, wliich is, 
that a man will hardly beleeve ne is come 
: to that point. Few men die with a resolu- 
tion that it is their last houre : and nowher 
doth hopes deceit ammuse us more. She 
never ceaseth to ring in our earcs that 
others liave* been sicker and yet have not 
died ; the cause is not so desperate as it is 
taken ; and if the worst happen, God hath 
done greater wonders. I'he reason is, that 
we make too much account of our selves. 
It seemeth that the generality of things doth 
in some sort suffer for our annullation and 
takes compassion of our state. Forsomuch 
as our sight, being altered, represents tiuto 
itselfe thmgs alike ; and we imagine that 
things faile it as it doth to them: As tb^ 
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who tmvell sea, to whom moontaines, And these 
fields, townes, heaven and earth, sceme to 
goe same motion, and keepe the same 
oouxee they doc : 


credit jam di^wi pericuia Cmar 


FrwftAimnrporiu, Urroeque vrbisque reetdunO 
We savting launch from harbour, and 
Behinoe our bacices leave townes, leave land. 

Who ever saw old age that commended 
not times past, and blamed not the present. I 
charging the world and mens customes with ' 
her misery and lowring discontent ? 

lAmqtte caput qttaesans grandic suspirat 
aratOTy 

Bt c^m tempera teniparibus prasentia con/ert 
Pneteritist laudatjertunas satpe parentis 
Et crepat antiquum genus nt pietate 
reptetum,* 

The gray-beard Plow-man slghes, shaking his 
hoarie head, 

Compares times that are now with times past 
heretofore, 

Praises the fortunes of his father long since dead, 
And crackes of ancient men, whose honesty was 
more. 

We entertaine and carry all with us : 
Whence it followctli that we deeme our 
death to be some great matter, and which 
passeth not so easily, nor without a solemne 
consultation of theStarres ; lot circa ttvum 
caput tumuUuantes Deos: " So many Gods 
keeping a stirre about one mans life,’*^ And 
so much the more we thinke it, by how 
much the more we praise ourselves. What? 
should so much learning and knowledge be 
lost with so great dammage, without the 
Destinies particular care ! A soule so rare 
and exemplar, costs it no more to be killed 
than a popular and unprofitable soule? 
This life that covereth so many others, of 
whom so many other lives depend, that 
for his use possesseth so great a part of the 
world and nileth so many places, is it dis- 
placed as that which holdeth by its owne 
sii^le string? No one of us thinkes it 
suincient to be but one. Thence came 
those words of Caesar to his pilot, more 
proudly swolne than the sea that threatned 
him : 

lialiam si, calo authore, rccusas, 

Pfe Pete: seta tiH causa htec est iusta timoris, 
Yjcierem non nesse tuum ; perrumpe procellas 
PutelA secure met 

If luUe thou do refuse with heaven thy guide, 
Tume th<t« to .me i to thee only just cause of 

I 

Is mat thy passuiger thou know’st not : stormie 
tide 

through, secure by guard of me, whom 
thou dost beaxo. 


Batis esse sues : tantusqus evertere (diseit) 

Me superis tabor est^ parvd quern puppa 
sedeutem. 

Tam viagno petiere mariy 
Csesar doth now belecve those dangers worthie 
are 

Of his set fate ; and sales, doe Gods take so much 
pain 

Me to imdoe, whom they thus to assault prepare 
Set in so small a skt/Te, in such a surging maine? 

And this common foppery that Plioebus 
for one whole year bare mourning wcedes 
on his forehead for the death of him 
iUe etiam exibicto miseratus Casare Romam, 
Cunt caput ohscura nitidum ferrugine texit.^ 
The Sunne did pitty take of Rome when Caesar 
dide. 

When he his radiant head in obscure rust did 
hide. 

And a thousand such wherewith the world 
suffers it sclfe to be so easily conicatcht, 
deeming that our owne interests disturbe 
heaven, and his infinite is moved at our 
least actions. Non tanta ccclo societas nobis* 
cum cst, ut nostro fata mortalis sit tile 
(jttoque sidernm f algor .* * “ There is no such 
societie betweene heaven and us, that by our 
destinic the shining of the starres should 
be inortall as we arc.” And to judge a 
resolution and constancic in him, who 
though he be in manifest danger, doth not 
yet bclceve it, it is no reason : and it 
sufiftceth not that he die in that ward, un- 
lesse he have directly and for that purpose 
put hiinselfe into it : it hapneth that most 
men set a sternc countenance on the matter, 
looke big, and speake stoutly, thereby to 
acquire reputation, which, if they chance to 
live, they hope to enjoy. Of all I have 
scene die, fortune hath disposed their 
countenances, but not their disseignes. And 
of those which in ancient times liave put 
themselves to death, the choice is great, 
whether it w ere a sodaine death or a death 
having time and leasure. 'That cruell 
Romane Emperor said of his prisoners that 
he would make them feele death : and if any 
fortuned to kill hiniselfe in prison, that fel- 
low had escai^d me (would he say). He 
would e.xtendand linger death, and cause it 
be felt by torments. 

I'ldimus et tote gnatnvis in corpore case. 

Nil animte lethate datum, ntorPmque nejfdnd<e 
Durum seeviiitr, pereuntis parcere mortiP 
And we have scene, when all the body tortur'd 
' lay. 

Yet no stroke deadly gtv'n, and that in humane 
way 

Of tyranny, to spare his death that sought to die. 


, ,, VxBOi jHh. 1 . iii. <ra. 1 LucAK. I. iii. 653. 8 Virg. Georg, t. 466, 
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Verity, it is not so great a matter, being 
in perfect health and well setled in mindi 
for one to resolve to kill himselfe : It is an 
easy thing to show stoutnesse and play the 
wag before one come to the pinch. So that 
Heliogabalus, the most dissolute man of the 
world, amidst his most riotous sensualities, 
intended, whensoever occasion should force 
him to it, to have a daintie death. Which, 
that it might not degenerate from the rest 
of his life, he had purposely caused a stately 
towre to be built, the nether mrt and fore- 
court whereof was floored witn boards richly 
set and enchased with gold and precious 
stones, from off which he might headlong 
throw himselfe downe : He had also caused 
cordes to be made of gold and crimson 
silke, therewith to strangle himselfe ; and a 
rich golden rapier to thrust himselfe through, 
and kept poison in boxes of Emeraldes 
and Topases, to poison himselfe with, ac- 
cording to the humor he might have, to 
chuse which of these deaths should please 
him. 

Impiger etforiis virtuU coactd, 

A ready minded gallant^ 

And in forst vallour valiant. 

Notwithstanding, touching this man, the 
wantonnesse of his preparation makes it 
more likely that he would have fainted had 
he beene put to his triall. But even of those 
who most undantedly have resolved them- 
selves to the execution, we must consider (I 
say) whether it were with a life ending stroke, 
and that tooke away any leasure to feele the 
effect thereof. For it is hard to guesse seeing 
life droope away little by little, the bodies- 
feeling cntermingling it selfe with thesoules, 
meanes of repentance being offered, whether 
in so dangerous an intent, constancie or ob- 
stancie were found in him. In Caesars 
civill warres, Lucius Domitius taken in 
Prussia, having cmpoysoned himselfe, did 
afterwards rue and repent his deede. It hatli 
hapned in our dales that some having re- 
solved to die, and at first not stricken deepe 
enough, the smarting of his flesh, thrusting 
his arme backc, twice or thrice more wounded 
himselfe anew, and yet could never stricke 
sufficiently deepe. Whilst the arraignment 
of Plantius Silvanus was preparing, 
Vrgulania, his grandfather, sent him a poi- 
gnard, wherewith, not able to kill himselfe 
thoroughly, he caused his owne servants to 
cut his veines. Albucilla, in Tiberius time, 
purposing to kill herselfe, but striking over 
Mintly, gave her enemies leasure to appre- 
hend and imprison her, and appoint her 
what death they pleased. So did Captaine 
t^oetbenes after his discomfiture in 
■Sicilie* And C Fimbria having over* 


feeblie wounded himselfe, became a sutorto 
his boy to make an end of him. On the 
other side, Ostortus, who forsomuch as he 
could not use bis owne arme, disdained to 
employ his servants in any otberithing but 
to hold his dagger stiffe and strongly ; and 
taking bis running, himselfe carried his 
throate to its point, and so was thrust 
through. To say truth, it is a meate a man 
must swallow without chewing, unlesse his 
throat be frostshod. And therefore Adrianus 
the Emperour made his Physitian to markc 
and take the just compasse of the mortall 
place about his pap, that so his aime might 
not faile him, to whom he had given charge 
to kill him. Loe why Coesar being de- 
manded, which was the death he most 
allowed, answered , * ‘ The least premeditated, 
and the shortest." If Caesar said it, it is no 
faintnesse in me to beleeve it. “A short 
death (saith Plinie) is the chiefe happe of 
humane life." It grieveth them to acknow- 
ledge it No man can be said to beresolved 
to die that feareth to purchase it, and that 
cannot abide to looke upon and out-starc 
it with open eies. Those which in times of 
execution are scene to ninne to their end, and 
hasten the execution, do it not with resolu- 
tion, but because they will take away time 
to consider the same ; it grieves them not to 
be dead, but to die. 

Emori nolo^ sed me esse mortuum, nihil testima.^ 

1 would not die too soone. 

But care not, when ’tis doone. 

It is a degree of constancie unto which I 
have experienced to arive, as those that cast 
themselves into danger, or into the sea, with 
closed eies. In mine opinion there is no- 
thing more worthy the noting in Socrates 
life, then to have had thirty whole daies to 
ruminate his deaths decree, to have digested 
it all that while, with an assured hope, with- 
out dismay or alteration, and with a course 
of actions and words rather supprest, and 
loose-hanging, then out-stretched and raised 
by the weight of such a cogitation. That 
Pomponius Atticus, to whom Cicero 
writeth, being sickc, caused Agrippa, his 
sonne in lawe, and two or three of his other 
friends, to be called for, to whom he said, 
that having assaid how he got nothing in 
going about to be cured, and what he did 
to prolong his life did also lengthen and 
augment his griefe, he was now determined 
to make an end of one and other ; intreating 
them to allow of his determination, and 
that by no m^es they would lose their 
labour to diswade him from it. And having 
chosen to end his life by abstinence, his 


^ Cic. Tuft, Qu* 1. i. 
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sicknesse was cured by accident. The 
reniedy he had employed to make himselfe 
away brought him to health again, llie 
Physitians and his friends, glad of so happy 
a successe. and rejoycing thereof with him. 
were in the end greatly deceived ; for, with 
all they could do, they were never able to 
make him alter his former opinion, saying 
that as he must one day passe that careire, 
and being now so forward, he would remove 
the care another time to beginne againc. 
I'his man having with great leasure appre- 
hended death, is not only no whit dis- 
couraged when he conies to front it, but 
resolutely falls upon it : for being satislied of 
that for which he was entred tlie combate, 
in a braveric he thrust himselfe into it, to see 
the end of it. It is farre from fearing death 
to goe about to t^te and savour the same. 
The historic of Cnennthes, the Philosopher, 
is much like to this, His gummes being 
swolne, his Physitians perswaded him to use 
great abstinence. Having fasted two dales, 
he was so well amended, as they told him 
he was well, and might returne to his wonted 
course of life. He contrarily having already 
tasted some sweetnes in this fainting, re- 
solveth not to drawe back, but to finish what 
he had so well be^nne, and was so farre 
waded into. Tullius Marcellinus, a yong 
Romane gentleman, willing to prevent the 
houre of his destiny, to ridde himselfe of a 
disease which tormented him more than he 
would endure, although Pliysitians promised 
certainely to cure him, howlx‘it not 
sodainely ; called his friends unto him to 
determine about it : some (saith Seneca) 
gave him that counsell, which for weak- 
nesse of heart themselves would have taken ; 
others for dattede, that which they imagined 
would be most pleasing unto him ; but a cer- 
taine Stoike standing by, said thus imto^im ; 
**Toile not thy selfe, Marcellinus, as if thou 
determinedst some weightie matter : to live 
is no such great thing, thy base groomes and 
bruit beasts live also, but it is a matter of 
consequence to die honestly, wisely and con- 
stantly. Remember how long it is ; thou 
doest one same thing, to eate, to drinke, 
and sleepe ; to drinke, to sleepe, to eate. 
Wee are ever uncessautly wheeling in this 
endlesse circle. Not only bad and intole- 
rable accidents, but the very satiety to live, 
brings a desire of death.” Marcellinus liad 
no need of a man to counsell, but of one to 
helpe him ; his servants were afraid to 
meddle with him ; but this Philosopher made 
them to understand that familiars are sus- 
l^cted onely when the question is, whether 
* u ^^^tsters death hath beene voluntary : 
othem’ise it would bee as had an example 
to hinder him as to kill him, foiasmuch as, 


InuUnm qtti servat, idimftuU cecidtnti^ 
Who saves a man against his will 
Doth ev'n as much as he should kill. 

Then he advertised Marcellinus, that it 
would not be unseemely, as fruit or coinfets 
at our tables, wheS our bellies be full, arc 
given unto by-standers, so, the life ended, to 
distribute something to such as have beetle 
the ministers of it. Marcellinus being of a 
frank and liberal disposition, caused cehuine 
summes of mony to be divided amongst his 
semints, and comforted them. And for the 
rest thcic needed neither yron nor blood ^ 
he undertooke to depart from this life, not 
by rut ning from it : not to escape from 
death, but to taste it. And to have leisure 
to condition or bargaine with death, having 
quit all manner of nourishment, the third 
day ensuing, after he had caused himselfe to 
be sprinkled over with luke-warme water, 
by little and hitle he consumed away ; and 
(as he said) not without some voluptuous- 
nesse and pleasure. Verily, such as have 
had these faint ings and sownings oi the 
heart, which proceed from weaknesse, say 
that they feelc no painc at all in them, but 
rather some pleasure, as of a passage to 
sleepe and rest. These arc premeditated 
and digested deaths. But that Cato alone, 
may serve to all examples of vertue, it 
seemeth his good destiny ciiused tliat hand 
w'herewith he gave himselfe the fitall blow 
to be sicke and sore : that so bee might 
liave leisure to affront death and to embrace 
it, reenforcing his courage in that danger 
in lieu of mollitieing the same. And should 
I have represented him in his proudest state, 
it should have beene all bloody-gored, tear- 
ing hiscntrailc, and rending his gutts, rather 
then with a sword in his hand, as did the 
statuaries of his lime. For this second 
murther was much more furious then the 
first. 


CHAPIKR XIV. 

Ihno ihui our S/>h‘ti hlndevclh 

I T is a pleasant imagination to conceive 
a spirit justly bal lanced bctweenc two 
equall desires. For, it is not to be 
doubted, that he shall never be resolved 
upon any match : forsomuch as the appli- 
cation and choise brings an inequality of 
prise : And who should place us betweenc 
a bottle of wine and a gammon of bacon, 

t Hor, Art, Poet, 46' 
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with an equall appetite to eat and drinke, 
doubtlesse there were noe remedy, but to 
die of thirst and of hunger. To provide i 
•gainst this iiiconvenlent» when the Stoikes 
were demanded whence the election of two { 
indifferent things commeth into our soulej 
(and which causeth that from out a great 
number of Crownes or Angells we rather 
lake one then another, when there is no 
reason to induce us to preferre any one 
before others) they answer, that this motion 
of the soule is extraordinarie and irregular 
comming into us by a strange, accidental! 
and casuall impulsion. In my opinion, it 
might rather be said that nothing is pre- 
sented unto us, wherein there is not some 
diflerence, how light so ever it bee : And 
that either to the sight, or to the feeling, 
there is ever some choice, which tempteth 
and drawes us to it, though imperceptible 
and not to bee distinguished. In like manner, 
hee that shall presuppose a twine-thrid 
equally strong all- through, it is impossible 
by all impossibilitie that it breakc, for. where 
would you liave the flaw or breaking to be- 
ginne ? And at once to breake in all places 
together, it is not in nature. He who should 
also adde to this, the Geometricall proposi- 
tions which, by the certainely of their demon- 
strations, conclude the contained greater 
then the containing, and the centre as great 
as his circumference ; and that finde two 
lines imcessantly approaching one unto 
another, which yet can never meete and joyne 
together; and llie Philosophers stone, and 
quadrature of tlie cir<'lc, where the reason j 
and the effects are so opposite : might per- I 
adventure draw thence some argument to j 
salve and heipe this bold speech of Pliny : | 
Solum cerium^ nihil esse certi^ et homine j 
nihil miserius nut snperbius ; * “ This only | 
is sure, that there is nothing sure ; and 
nothing more miserable, and yet more 
arrogant then man. 


CHAPTER XV. 

That our Desires are cncrcased by Dijicultic, 

T here is no reason but hath another 
contrary unto it, saith the wisest party 
of Philosophers. I did erewhile rumi- 
nate upon this notable saying, which an 
^cient writer alleageth for the contempt of 
life. No good can bring us any pleasure, 
except that against whole losse we sre 

» Pun, Nat, Hist. 1. u. 7 . 


prepared : in aguo tst^ dolor nmissm 
ei Hfnor amitlen^ : * Sorrow fOr a thing 
lost, and feare of losing it, are on an even 
ground.*' Meaning to gaine thereby, that 
the fruition of life cannot perfectly be pleas* 
ing unto us, if we stand in any feare to lose 
it. A man might nevertheles say on the 
contrary part, that we embrace and claspe 
this good so much the harder, and with 
more affection, as we perceive it to be lesse 
sure, and feare it should be taken from us. 
For, it is manifestly found, that as fire is 
rouzed up by the assistance of cold, even so 
our will is whetted on by that which doth 
resist it. 

Si nunquam Danaen habuissei ahenea tu*riSf 
Non esset Danae de love facta parens,* 

If Danac had not beene clos’d in brazen Tower, 
Jove had not clos'd with Danae in golden shower. 

And that there is nothing so naturally 
opposite to our taste as satiety, which comes 
from ease and facility, nor nothing that so 
much sharpneth it as rarenesse and difficulty. 
Omnium rernm voluptas ipso quo debet 
fugare periculo crescit : ' ‘ The delight of all 
things encreaseth by the danger, whereby 
it rather should terrific them that affect it." 

Gallittuga; sat iatur amor ^ nisigaudia 

tor’qtiont.* 

Good wench, deny, my love is cloied, 
Unlesse joyes grieve, before enjoyed. 

1*0 keepe love in breatli and longing, 
Lycurgus ordained that the maried men of 
I^cedemonia might never converse with 
their wives but by stealth, and that it should 
be as great an imputation and shame to finde 
them liid toijcttier, as if they were found 
lying with others. The difficulty of assigna- 
tions or matches appointed, the danger of 
being surprised, and the shame of ensuing 
to-morrow, 

- et langtior, et silentium, 

Et laicte petit us into spirit us. ^ 

And whispering voice, and languishment. 

And breath in sighes from deepe sides sent. 

are the things that give relish and tartnessc 
to the sawce. How many most lasciviously- 
plcasant sports proceed from modest and 
shamefast manner of speech, of the dalianccs 
and workes of love ? Even voluptuousnesse 
seekes to provoke and stirre it selfe up by 
smarting, 1 1 is much sweeter when it itchetli, 
and endeared when it gauletb. The curtezan 
Flora was wont to say that she never lay 

* Sen. Episf, xcviii. 

* Ovid. Amor, 1. ii. £1. xix. af 
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with Pojnpey but she made him carry away 
the markes of her teeth, 

Quodpeiier€t ^remnnt areU^ faciiAHiMtie doiorem 
C'orporist ei denies inlidunt x#r/(* taSellis: 

£t stintuii svisunit qui imtigant ladere id 
ipsum 

Quodc7imque esi, rnbies unde ilii gemtina 
surgunt^ 

So goes it every 'where : rarenessc and 
difficulty giveth esteeme unto things. Those 
of Marca d' Ancona, in Italy, make their 
vowes, and goe on pilgrimage rather unto 
lames in Galicia, and those of Galicia 
rather unto our Lady of Loreto. In the 
country of Liege they make more account 
of the Bathes of Luca ; and they of Tuscany 
esteeme the Baths of Spawe more than their 
owne. In Rome the Fence-schooles are 
ever full of Frenchmen, when few Romans 
come unto them. Great Cato, as well as 
any else, was even cloied and distasted with 
his wife so long as she was his ownc, but 
when another mans, then wished he for her, 
and would faine have lickt his fingers at her. 
( have heretofore put forth an old stalion to 
soile, who before did no sooner see or smell 
a mare but was so lusty that no man could 
rule him, nor no ground hold him ; ease and 
facilitie to come to his owne when he list, 
hath presently quailed his stomacke, and .so 
cloyed him tliat he is weary of them. But 
toward strange mares, and the first that 
])asseth by his pasture, there is no hoe with 
him, but suddenly he returnes to his old 
wonted neighings and furious heate. Our 
appetite doth coiitemne and passe over what 
he hath in his free choice and owne pos.ses- 
sion, to runne after and pursue what he hath 
not. 

Transuotaiut medic Posita, et fugientia captat? 
It over flies what open lies, 

Pursuing onely that which flies. 

To forbid us anything is the ready way to 
make us long for it. 

• nisi tu servare pueUam 
Incipis^ iftcipiet dednere esse mea,^ 

If you begin not your wench to enshrine, 
She will begin to leave off to be mine. 

And to leave it altogether to our will is 
but to breede dislike and contempt in us. 
So that to want and to have store breedeth 
one selfe same inconvenience. 

TiH quad super esty mihi quod desit, doIetP 
You grieve because you have too much ; 

It grteves me that 1 have none such. 


3*S 

Wishing and enjoying trouble us both 
alike. Theri^rof a mistrisis yrkesome, but 
ease and facility (to say true) much more ; 
forasmuch as discontent and vexation pro- 
ceed of the estimation we have of the thing 
desired, which sharpen love and set it afire. 
Whereas satiety begets distaste : it is a dull, 
blunt, weary, and drouzy passion. 

Si qua volet regnare din, contetunat amaniem^ 
If any li!<i long to beare sway, 

Scornc she her lover, ere she play. 

- coutemuite ant antes. 

Sic hodte veniat, si qua uegavit herip 
Lovers your lovers scorne, contemne, delude, 
deride ; 

So will shee come to-day, that yesterday denied. 

Why did Poppea devise to maske the 
Ijeautics of her face, but to endear them to 
her lovers ? Why are those beauties vailed 
dowhe to the heeles, which all desire to 
shew, which all wish to sec? Why doe 
they cover with so many lets, one over 
another, tho.se parts where chiefly con- 
sisteth our pleasure and theirs? And to 
what purpose serve those baricadoes and 
verdugalles wherewith our women arme 
their flankes, but to allure our appetite, 
and enveagle us to them by putting us off? 

Et fugtt ad salices, et se atpit ante videriP 
She to the willows mns to hide, ^ 

Yet gladly would she first be spidc. 
Interdum tunica dnxit operta moramP 
She cover’d with her cote in play, 

Did sometime make a short delay. 

Whereto serves this mayden-Iike bashful- 
nesse, this willfull quaintnessc, this severe 
countenance, this seeming ignorance of 
those things which they know better than 
our selves, that goe about to instruct them, 
but to increase a desire and endeare a long- 
ing in us to vanquish, to gourmanclize, and 
at our pleasure to dispose all this squeamish 
ceremonie, and all these peevish ob.stacles ? 
For, it Ks not only a delight but a glory to 
besot and debauch this dainty and nice 
sweetnesse, and this infantine bashfullnesse, 
and to subject a marble and Sterne gravity to 
the mercy of our flame. It is a glory (say 
they) to triumph over modesty, chastity 
and temperance : and whodisswadeth ladies 
from these parts, betraieth both them and 
himselfe. It is to be supposed that their 
heart yemeth for feare, that the sound of 
our wordes woundeth the purity of their 
eares, for which they hate us, and with a 
forced constraint agree to withstand our 
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importunitie. Beauty with all her might 
hath not wherewith to give a taste of her 
selfe without these interpositions. See in 
Italie, where most, and of tiie finest beauty 
is to be sold, how it is forced to seek other . 
strange meanes, and suttle devices, arts and ; 
tricks, to yeeld her selfe pleasing and 
acceptable : and yet in good sooth, doe j 
what it can. being venal and common, it | 
remaineth feeble, and even languishing. ' 
ICvcn as in vertue of two equal I effects, we 
hold that the fairest and worthiest, wherein 
ore proposed more lets, and which affordeth 
greater hazards. It is an effect of Gods j 
providence, to suffer his holy Church to be 
vexed and turmoyled as we see with so many 
troubles and stormes, to rouze and awaken 
by this opposition and strife the godly and 
religious soules, and raise them from out a 
lethall security and stupihed slumber, wherein 
so long tranquillity had plunged them. If 
we shall counterpoize the losse we have had 
by the number of those that have strayed 
out of the right way, and the profit that 
acrueth unto us, by having taken hart of 
grace, and by reason of combate raised our 
zeale and forces ; 1 wot not whether the . 
profit doth surmount the losse. We thought ' 
to tie the bond of our marriages the faster j 
by removing all meanes to dissolve them, ’ 
but by how much faster that of constraint 
hath bin tried, so much more hath that of 
our will and affection bin slacked and 
loosed ; Whereas, on the contrary side, that 
which so long time held mariages in honour 
and safety in Rome, was the li^rty to break 
them who list. They kept their wives the 
better, forsomuch as they might leave them ; 
and when divorces might freely he had, ; 
there past five hundred years and more 
betore any would ever make use of them. 

Quod licetf ingratum est, quod non licet^ acrius 
urit,^ 

AVhat we may doe, doth little please : 

It woormes its more, that hath le.s.'.e ease. ^ 

To this purpose might the opinion of an : 
ancient writer be adjoyned, that torments 
do rather encourage vices than suppress 
them ; that they beget not a care of well- 
doii^, which is the worke of reason and 
discipline, but only a care not to be surprized 
in doing evil!. 

Z>aitus excise posits coniagia serpunt. 

Th’ infeetton of the plague nigh spent 
And rooted out, yet further went. 

I wot not whether it be true, but this I 
know by experience, that policie was never 
found to be reformed that way. The order 
«nd regiment of maners dependeth of some 


other meane. The Greeke stories make 
mention of the Agrippians neighbouring 
upon Scithia, who live witliout any rod or 
staffe of offence, where not onely no man 
undertakes to buckle with any other man 
but whosoever can but save himselfe, there 
(by reason of their vertue and sanctity of 
life) is as it were in a Sanctuary ; And no 
man dares so much as touch him. Many 
have recourse to them, to attone and take up 
quarrels and differences, which arise amongst 
men else where, 'riiere is a nation where the 
inclosure of gardens and fields they intend 
keepe scverall, are made with a seely twine 
of cotton, which amongst them is found to 
be more safe and fast than are our ditches and 
hedges. Fttreni signata sollicitant^ Aperta 
offractarius preeterit .* ' “ Things sealed up 

soliciteathief to break them open : Whereas 
a common burglayer will passe by quietly 
things that lie open." Amongst other meanes, 
ease and facility doth haply cover and fence 
my house from the violence of civill wares ; 
Inclosure and fencing drawe on the enter- 
prise, and distrust, the offence. I have 
abated and weakened the souldiers designe 
by taking hazard and all means of military 
glory from their exploite, which is wont to 
serve them for a title, and stead them for 
an excuse. What is performed couragiously, 
at what time justice lieth dead, and law 
hath not her due course, is ever done honour- 
ably. I yeeld them the conquest of my 
house dastardly and treacherous. It is 
never shut to any that knocketh. It hath no 
other guardian or provision but a porter, as 
an ancient custome. and used ceremony, who 
serveth not so much tp defend my gate as 
to offer it more decently and courteously to 
all comers. I have nor watch nor sentinell 
but what the starres keepe for mee. That 
gentleman is much to blame who makes a 
shew to stand upon his guarde, except he be 
very strong indeed. Who so is open on one 
side is so every where. Our fore-fathers 
never dreamed on building of frontire townes 
and castles. 

The meanes to assaile (I meane without 
battery and troopes of armed men) and to 
; surprise our houses, encrease daily beyond 
. the meanes of garding or defending. Mens 
j wits are generally exasperated and whetted 
on that way. An invasion coiicemeth all, 
the defence none but the rich. Mine was 
sufficiently strong, according to the times 
when it was made. I have since added 
nothing nnto it that way ; and I would 
feare the strength®of it should tume against 
my selfe. S^ing a peaceable time will 
require we shall unrottifie them. It is 

^ §BN. MpUt, Uu, 
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dangerous not to be able to recover them 
againe, and it is hard for one to be assured 
of them. For concerning intestine broils» 
your owne servant may be of that faction 
you stand in feare of. And where religion , 
serveth for a pretence, even alliances and 
consanguinitie become mistrustful under 
colour of justice. Common rents cannot 
entertaine our private garrisons. They 
should all be consumed. \\ c have not 
wherewith, nor are wee able to doe it 
without our apparent mine, or more in- 
commodiously and therewithal! injuriously 
without the common peoples destruction. 
The state of my losse should not be much 
worse. And if you chance to be a looser, 
your owne friends are readier to accuse 
your improvidence and unhedinesse than to 
moane you, and excuse your ignorance and 
carelessenesse concerning the offices belong- 
ing to your profession. That so many 
strongly-garded houses have been lost, 
whereas mine continueth still, makes me 
suspect they were overt lirowne oncly be- 
cause they were so diligently garded, It is 
that which affoordeth a desire and rniais- 
treth a pretence to the assailant. All gards ' 
beare a shew of warre, which if God be so 
pleased may light upon me. But so it is, 

I will never call for it. It is my sanctuary ! 
or retreate to rest my sclfe from warres. I , 
endeavour to free this corner from the 
publike storme, as 1 doe another corner in 
my soule. Our warre may change forme 
and multiply and diversifie how and as long 
as it list, but for my sclfe I never stirre. 
Amongst so many barricaded and armeil 
houses, none but my selfe (as farre as 1 i 
know) of my qualitie hath merely trusted the i 
protection of his unto the heavens : for I ! 
never removed neither plate, nor hangings, ! 
nor my evidences, I will neither feare nor 
save my selfe by halfes. If a full acknow- 
ledgement purchaseth the favour of God, it 
shall last me for ever unto the end : if not, 

1 have continued long enough to make my 
continuance remarkeable and worthy the 
registring. What, is not thirtic ycarcs a 
goodly time? 

CHAPTER XVI, 

Of Glory. 

T here is both name, and the thing : 
the name is a voice which noteth 
and signifieth the thing ; the name 
is neither part of thing nor pf substance : it 

I* - — • joyned to the thing and 

1 who in and by hiroselfe is all 

fulnesse, and the type of all perfection, can- 
not inwardly be alimented or encreased : 


yet may his name be encreased and aug- 
mented by the blessing and praise which we 
give unto his exteriour workes ; which 
praise and blessing, since we cannot incor- 
porate into him, forsomuch as no accession 
of good can be had unto him, we ascribe it 
unto his name, which is a part without him, 

I and ihc ncerest unto him. And that is the 
I reason why glory and honour uppertaineth 
I to God only. And there is nothing so re- 
. pugnant unto rciuson as for us to goe about 
! to purchase any for our selves : "for being 
inwardly needy and defective, and our 
essence imperfect and ever wanting amend- 
ment. we ought only labour ab<jut that. 
We arc all hollow and empty, and it is not 
! with breath and words we shciuld fil our 

• se lves. We have need of a more solide 
I substance to repaire our selves. An hunger 

• starved man might be thought most simple 
: rather to provide himsclfe of a faire gar- 
! ment then of a good meales-meat : we must 
I runne to that which most concerneth us. 

; Glona in excelsis Deo. et in terra fax 
\hominibus D “Glory lx‘ to (lod on high, 

and peace on earth amongst men,” as say 
our ordinary prayers. We are in great 
want of bcautic, health, wisdome, vertuc, 
and such like essentiall parts. Exteriour 
ornaments may be sought for when we are 
once provided of necessary things. Divinitie 
doth very amply and pertinently tre.ue of 
this subject, but I am not very conversant 
with it. Chrysippus and Diogenes have 
beene the first and most constant authors of 
the contempt of glory. And amongst all 
sensualities, they said, there was none so 
dangerous nor so much to be avoided as 
that which commeth unto us by the appro- 
bation of others. Verily experience makes 
us thereby feele and imdergoe many dam- 
ageable treasons. Nothing so much em- 
poisoneth princes as flattery. Nor nothing 
whereby the w’icked minded gaine so easie 
credit about them ; nor any enticement so 
fit, nor pandership so ordinary to corrupt 
the chastity of women, then to feed and enter- 
tainc them with their praises. The first 
I enchantment the Syrens employed to de- 
ceive Ulisses is of this nature. 

Defa vers nous, defa. o treslouahle Uliise^ 

Et U pins grand honneur dont la Greet 
Jteurisse, 

Turne to us, to us turnc, Ulisses thrice-renowned. 
The principall renownc wherewith all Greece is 
crowned. 

Philosophers said that all the worlds glory 
deserved not that a man of wisdome 
should so much as stretch forth his fingei 
to acquire it. 

' Luke ii. aav# 
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CUria ^MnialUfgi fuid erit, H gloria tautum 

Jftvet so etorious namci 

What i$t, M it but fame t 

I say for it alone : for . it drawes many 
commodities after it, by which it may yeeld 
it s6lfe desirable: it purchaseth us good 
will: it makes us lesse exposed to others 
injuries and offences, and such like things. 
It was also one of the principall ilogrees of 
h^icurus : for that precept of his sect, 
HiOtv Thy Life, which forbideth men to 
meddle with public charges and negotia- 
tions, doth also necessarily presuppose that 
a man should despise glory, which is an 
approbation the world m<ikes of those 
actions we give evidence of. He that bids 
us to hide our life and care lait for our 
selves, and would not havr? us know of 
others, would also have us not to be hon- 
oured and glorified thereby. .So doth he 
counsel Idomeneus by no meancs to order 
his actions by the vulgar opinion and 
publike reputation : unlesse it to avoidc 
other accidental! incommodities which the 
contempt of men might bring unto him. 
Those discourses (are in mine advise) very 
true and reasonable : but I wot not how we 
are double in our selves, which is the cause 
that what we beleeve we beleeve it not, and 
cannot rid our selves of that which we con- 
demne. Let us consider the last words of 
Epicurus, and which he speaketh as he is 
dying : they are notable and worthy such a 
Philosopher ; but yet they have some badge 
of his names commendations, and of the 


I Timocrates hi$ hdres for the cele- 

jbration of his bra-dav every month of 
January supply all such cbai^ as Her- 
machus should appoint : and also for the 
expence he might at on the twentieth of 
every moon for the feasting and entertaiii- 
I meat of the Philosophers his familiar 
i friends, who in the honour of his memorie 
; and of Mctrodonis should meete together. 

! Cameades hath been chiefe of the con- 
I trary opinion and hath maintained that gloiy 
I was in it selfe to bee desired, even as we 
! embrace our posthumes for themselves, 
j having neither knowledge nor jovissanoe of 
I them. This opinion hath not missed to be 
■ more commonly followed as are ordinarily 
I those that fit most and come nearest our in- 
I clinations. Aristotle amongst extemall 
I goods yeeldetli the first ranke unto it : 

I and avoidoth as two extreme vices the 
immoderation cither in seeking or avoiding 
j it. I Ix'lceve that had wo the bookes which 
j Cicero writ upon this subject, we should 
hearc strange matters of him : for he was so 
fond in this passion as had he dared he 
would (as 1 ihinke) have easily falne into 
the excesse that others fell in ; which is 
that even vertue was not to be desired but 
for the honour which ever waited on it ; 

Paulunt sepulia inertia 

Celata virttts,^ 

There is but little difference betweene 

Vertue conceal’d, unskilfulnesse unseene. 

Which is so false an opinion, as I am 
vexed it could ever enter a mans under- 
standing that had the honour to beare the 


humour which by his precepts he had dis- | 
avowed. Behold here a letter which he j 
edited a little before he yeelded up the ghost. I 
'Epicurus to Herraaebus, health and greet- ' 
ing : Whilst I passe the happy, and even 
the last day of my life, I write this, accom- 
panied neverthelesse with such paiiie in my 
bladder and anguish in my entrails, that 
nothing can be added unto the grealnesse 
of it ; yet was it recompensed with the 
pleasure which the remembrance of my 
inventions and discourses brought unto my 
souie. Now as recjuireth the affection 
which even from the infancy thou hast 
borne me and Philosophy, embrace the pro- 
tection of Metrodorus his children.” Loe 
here his letter. And which makes me in- 
terpret that the pleasure which in his souie 
he saith to feele of his inventions, doth in 
some sort respect the reputation which after 
his death he thereby hoped to attaine, is 
the ordinance of his last will and testament, 
by which he willeth that Aminomachus and 


name of a philosopher. If that were true, 
a man needed not to be vertuous but in 
publike : and we should never need to keepe 
the soules operations in order and rule, 
which is the true seate of vertue, but only so 
much as they might come to the knowledge 
of others. Doth then nothing else belong 
unto it, but craftily to faile, and subtilly to 
cozen? If tliou knowest a serpent to be 
hidden in any place (saith Carneades) to 
which he by whose death thou hopest to 
reape commodity goeth unawares to sit 
upon, thou committest a wicked act if thou 
warne him not of it : and so much the more 
because thy action should be knowne but to 
thy selfe. If we take not the law of wel- 
doing from our selves : if impunity be justice 
in us : to how many kindes of treachcrie are 
we daily to abandon our selves? That 
which Sp. Peduceus did, faithftilly to 
restore the riches which C. Plotius had 
committed to hts only trust and sccr^ie, 
and as my selfe have done often, 1 thinke 
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not $0 commendable, as I would deeme it ( quod vtaxlme naturam sequitur, in factk 
e)cecrable« if we had not done it And \ \positum^ non in gloria indicat: true 

thinke it beneliciall we should in our daies and wise magnanimi'tie esteemeth that 
be mindful! of Publius Sextilius Rufus his honesty which especially followeth Nature, 
example, whom Cicero accuseth that he had to consist in good actions and not in glory. “ 
received a great inheritance against his All the glory I pretend in my life is, that I 
conscience : not only not repugnant, but have lived quietly. Quietly, not according 
agreeing with the lawes. And M. Crassus to Metrodorus. .^rcesilas, or Aristippus, 
and Q. Hortensius, who by reason of their but according to my selfe. Since philoso- 
authority and might, having for certaine phy could never find any way for tranquillity 
Quiditi^ been called by a stranger to the that might be generally good, let every 
succession of a forged will, that so he might man in his particular seeke for it. To whom 
make his share good : they were pleased not are Cajsar and Alexander beholding for 
to be partakers of his forgery, yet refused that infinite gr»»atnes of their renowne, but 
not to take some profit of it : very closely to fortune ? How many men hath she sup- 
had they kept themselves under the counte- pressed in the beginning of their progresse, 
nance of the accusations, witnesses, and of whom we have no knowledge at all. who 


lawes. Meminerint Deum se habere testem^ 
id est {ut ego arbitror) mentem suam : “ Let 
them remember they have God to witnesse, 
that is (as I construe it) their owne minde." 
Vertue is a vaine and frivolous thing if it 
draw her commendation from glory. In 
vaine should we attempt to make her keepe 
her rancke apart, and so should we clisjoyne 
it from fortune: for what is more casuall 
then reputation? Pro/ccto foriuna in om- 
ni re dominatur ; Ea res cunctas ex libidine 
masts quam ex vero celebrat obscnratque : 

" fortune governeth in all things, and either 
advanceth or abaseth them rather by fro- 
ward disposition then upright judgement.” 
To make actions to be knownc and scene, 
is the meere worke of fortune. It is chance 
that applieth glory unto us, according to j 
her temeritie, I have often scene it to goe | 
before desert ; yea, and many times to out- j 
goe merit by very much. He that first ! 
^thought himselfe of the resemblance 1 
betweene shadow and glory, did better than j 
he thought of. They are exceeding vaine 
things. It also often goeth before her body, 
and sometimes exceeds by much in lengtii. 
Those who teach nobilitic to seeke in valor- 
nothing but honour: Quasi non sit honest uni 
quod nobilitatum non sit: “As though it 
were not honest except it were ennobled:*’ 
what gaine they by it? But to instruct 
them never to hazard themselves nnlesse 
they be scene of others; and to be very 
heedy whether such witnesses are by that 
may report nevves of tlieir valour, wherejxs 
a thousand occasions to doe well are daily 
offered, and no man by to inarke them ? 
How many notable particular actions are 
buried in the throng of a battell ? Whoso- 


bare the same courage that others did, if 
the ill fortune of their chance had not staid 
them even in the building of their enter- 
prises ? Amongst so many and so extreame 
dangers (to my remembrance) I never read 
that Caesar received any hurt. A thousand 
have dyed in lesse danger than the least of 
those he escaped. Many worthy exploits 
j and excellent deedes must be lost before 
one can come to any good. A man is not 
I alwaies upon the top of the breach, nor in 
j the front of an army, in the sight of his 
I generall, as upon a stage. A man may be 
surprised betweene a hedge and a ditch. A 
j man is sometimes put to his sodaine shifts, 
as to try his fortune against a hens-roost, to 
ferret out foure seely shotte out of 
barnc, yea and sometimes straggle alone 
from bis troupes ; and enterprise according 
as necessity and occasion ofTereth it selfe. 
And if it be well noted (in mine advice) it 
will be found, and experience doth teach it, 
that the least blazoned occasions arc the 
i most dangerous, and that in our late home- 
1 warres, more good men have perished in 
I slight and little importing occasions, and 
in contention about a small cottage, than 
in worthy atchievements and honourable 
places. Whoso tliinketh his death ill em- 
ploied, except it be in some glorious exploit 
or famous attempt, in lieu of dignifying his 
death, he happily obscureth his life ; suffer- 
ing in tlie meane time many just and honor- 
, afmording oportunities to escape, wherein 
i he might and ought adventure himselfe. 
! And all just occasions are glorious enough ; 
! his owne conscience publishing them siiffi- 
‘ cicntly to all men. Gloria nostra est testi- 
monium conscientim nostra:: ^ “Our glory is 


«ver ammuseth himselfe to controle others, the testimony of our conscience." He that 
in so confused a hurly-burly, is not greatly is not an honest man but by that which 
busied about it : and produceth the testi- other men know by him, and because he 
mony which he giveth of his fellowes pro- shall the better be esteemed ; being knownc 
ceedlngs or exploits against himselfe. yera 
sapiens animi magnittido. honeUum illud i 2 Cor. i. xi ; Aug. J/om. xxxv. 
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to be so, that will not do well but upon 
condition his vertue may come to the know- 
ledge of men ; such a one is no man from 
whom any great service may be drawne, or 
good expected. 

Credo ch*il rezto di quel vemo, cose 
Facesse degtte di tenenie conto^ 

Ma/uryin\a quel tempo si nascose, 

Che non I colpa mia s'h-or ’ non le c on to, 
Perche Orlando a /ad opre virtuose 
Pin ch' d narrarle pd sentpre era pronto ; 

,We mai fu alctm' de U suoi fatti espresso, 
Mefton quando kebbe i testintonii appresso.^ 

1 gucssc, he of that winter all the rest 
Atchiev’d exploits, whereof to kcepe account. 

But they untill that time were so suppresl, 

As now n»y fault ’tis not, them not to count, 
Because Orlando ever was more prest 
To doe, than tell deeds that might all surmount. 
Nor was there any of his deeds related 
Unlcsse some witnesse were associated. ^ 

A man must goe to warres for his devoirs ; 
sake, and expect this recompence of it, ' 
which cannot failc all worthy actions, how j 
secret soever ; no not to vertuous thoughts : | 
it is the contentment that a well disposed ! 
conscience rcceivethin itselfe by well doing, j 
A man must be valiant for himselfe and for | 
the advantage he hath to have his courage 
placed in a constant and assured seatc, to 
withstand all assaults of fortune. 

Virius repuls<p nescia sordidee, 
Iniaminatis /ulj^et honoribus : 

Nee sunlit aut fonit secures 
A rbiirio popularis attneP 
Vertue unskill'd to take repulse that’s base. 

In undefilJd honors clcarely shines, 

At the dispose of peoples airy grace 
She signes of houor tak’s not, nor resignes. 

It is not only for an exterior shew or 
ostentation that our soule must play her 
part, but inwardly within our selves, where 
no eyes shine but ours : there it doth shroud 
us from the fcare of death, of sorrowes and 
of shame: there it assureth us from the lossc 
of our children, friends, and fortunes ; and 
when opportnnilie is offerd, it al.'sO leadcs 
us to the dangers of warre. Non eniolumenio 
(I I i quo, sedi psius honest at fs decore “ Nut 
for any advantage, but for the gracehilnrs 
ofhoneMie it solfcr.” 'I'his btuudit is much 
greater, and more wurthic to he wished and 
hoped then honor and glory, which is nought 
but a favorable judgement that is made of 
us. We are often driven to empanell and 
select a jury of twelve men out of a whole 
countrie to determine of an acre of land : 
And the judgement of our inclinations and 
actions (the waightiest and hardest matter 
that is) we referre it to the idle breath of 
the vaine voice of the common sort and ^se 


raskalitie, which is the mother^ igniomcer 
of injustice and inconstancie. Isit i|i|i8oii 
to make the life of a wise man on 

the judgement of foote? An 
siulHus, quam quossingulos contemHeu^ iqs 
aliquid putarc esse universosf^ “ Is thete 
anything more foolish then to thinke that 
al together they are oughts, whom every 
one single you would set at noughts?" 
Whosoever aiineth to please them hath 
never done : It is a Butt, that hath neither 
forme nor holdfast. Nil tarn inoestimabile 
est, quam avimi multitudinis : ** Nothing 
is so incomprehensible to be just waied, as 
the minds of the multitude." Demetrius 
said merrily of the common peoples voice, 
that he made no more reckoning of that 
which issued from out his mouth above, then 
of that which came from a homely place 
below ; and saith moreover ; Ego hoc 
jiidico, si quando turpe non sit, tamen non 
esse non inrpe, quum id d multitudine 
iaudeiiir yi “Thus I esteem of it, if of it 
selfe it be not dishonest, yet can it not but 
be dishonest, when it is applauded be the 
many." No art, no niildnesse of spirit 
might direct our steps to follow so stragling 
and disordered a guide. In this breathie 
confusion of bniites and frothy Chaos of 
reports and of vulgar opinions, which still 
push us on, no good course can be estab- 
lished. Let us not propose so fleeing and 
so wavering an end unto our selves. Let us 
constantly follow reason : And let the 
vulgar approbation follow us that way. 
If it please : And as it dej^ends all on 
j fortune, we have no law to hope for it, 
rather by any other way then by that. 

I Should 1 not follow a strait path for its 
' straighinessc, yet would I do it because 
' experience hath taught me that in the end 
i it is the happiest and most profitable. Dcdit 
j hoc proz' id eniia hominibus munus uthonesta 
\magis Jiivarent: “Mans providence hath 
j given him this gilt, that honest things should 
i more delight and availe him. " The ancient 
. Sailer said thus to Neptune in a great 
• storme, “Oh (lod, thou shalt save me if 
] thou please, if not, thou shalt lose iiie ; yet 
will 1 keep my helnie still fast.” I have 
I in my daies seenc a thousand middle, 
I mungrell and ambiguous men, and whom 
I no man doubted to be more worldly-wise 
' than my selfe, lose themselves where I 
have saved my selfe. 

Risi successu posse carers dolcsP 
1 smild to see thaV^ily plots 
Might want succetse (and leave men sotsb 
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S P^ulus .^milius going to the glorious 
lion of Mace4on» advertized the 
of Rpme during his absence not to 
of his actions : for the licence of 
lents is an espcciaJl let in great 
L Forasmuch as all men have not 
the constancy of Fabius against common, 
contrary and detracting voices : who loved 
better to have his authority dismembred by 
mens vaine fantasies, then not to performe 
his charge so. well, with favourable and 
)X)pular applause. There is a kind of I 
know not what naturall delight that man 
hath to hearehimselfe commended, but wee 
yceld too-too much unto it. 

Lattdari hand meiuam, neque enim mihi coniea 
Jibra est^ 

Sed recti finemque extremnmqne esse reciiso 
Euge tuufn et belled 

Nor feare I to be prais’d, for iny guttes are not 
home. 

But that the utmost end of good should be, I 
scorne, 

Thy O well said, well done, well plaid. 

I care not so much what I am with 
' others, as I respect what I am in my selfe. 

I will bee rich by my selfe and not by 
borrowing. Strangers see but external 
apparances and events : every man can 
set a good face upon the matter, wdien 
within he is full of care, griefc and infirmi- 
ties. They see not my heart when they 
lookeupon my outward countenance, 'fhcrc 
IS great reason the hypocrisic that is found 
in war should be discovered ; for, wlmt is 
more casie in a man of practise then to 
flinch in dangers and to counterfeit a 
gallant and a boaster when his heart is full 
of faintnessc and ready to droopc for feare ? 
There are so many waics to shunne occa- 
sions for a man to hazard himselfe in 
particular, that we sliall have deceived the 
World a thousand times before wc need 
engage our selves into any perillous attempt ; 
and even when wee find our selves en- 
tangled in it, wee shall not want skill how 
to cloake our sport with a good face, stearne 
countenance, and bold speeches ; although 
our heart doe quake within us. And hcc 
that had the use of the Flatonicall 
whose vertue was to make him invisible 
that wore it upon his finger, if it were turned 
toward the flat of the hand ; many would 
hide thenoselves when they should most 
make shewe of their worth, and would be 
sorie to be placed in so honourable a place 
where necessity may be their warrant of 
safetie. * 

Falsus kondr iuvai, et mendax injatnia termet 
Quem^ # w mendosum et tsundacefn t » 

^ Pans. Sett. i. 47. • Hor. 1 . i. Epist. xvi. 39. 


False honour tickles : false defame affrights, 
Whom, but the faulty, and false*fierd sprights? 

See how all those judgements that men 
make of outward apparances are wonder- 
fully uncertaine and doubtfull, and there is 
no man so sure a testimony, as every man 
is to himselfe : How many horsc-boyes 
have we in them as parteners and com- 
panions of our glory ? He that keepes his 
stand in an open trench, what doth he 
more, but divers poore pioners doc as much 
before him, who open the way for him, and 
with their bodies shelter him for poore six- 
pence a day, and happily for lesse ? 

■' ' ■ non quicquid turbida Roma ^ 

Elevet, accedns, examinque improbtint in. ilia 
Castiges trutinA^ nee te qutrsiveris extra^ 

If troublous Rome set ought at naught, 
make you not one, 

Nor chastise you unjust examination 

In balance of their lode : 

Nor ecke your selfe abrode. 

We call that a magnifying of our name» 
to extend and disperse the same in many 
mouthes ; we will have it to be received in 
good part, and that its increase redound to 
his benefit : this is al that is most excusable 
in its desscigne. But the infirmity of its 
excesse proceeds so farre that many labour 
to have the world speake of them, howso- 
cverr it be. Irogus Pompeius saith of 
Htu-ostratiis, and fitus IJvius of Manlius 
Capitoliniis, that they were more desirous 
of great then good reputation. It is an 
ordinary fault ; w'c endevour more that 
men should speake of us, then howand wluit 
they .speake, and it sufticeth us that our 
name run in mens mouthes, in what manner 
soever. It scenicth that to be knowen is in 
some sort to have life and continuance in 
other imais keeping. As for me I hold that 
I am but in my selfe ; and of this other life 
of mine which consisieth in the knowledge 
of my friends, being simply and barely 
considered in my self, well I wot, 1 neither 
fecle fruitc or jovissance of it, but by the 
vanitie of fanta.sticall opinion. And when 
I shall be dead, I shall much lesse have a 
feeling of it : And shall absolutely lose the 
use of true utilities which sometimes acci- 
} dentally follow it : I shall have no more fast- 
ncsse to take hold on reputation, nor where- 
by it may cither concernc or come unto mey.. 
For, to e.\'pect my name should receive ii, 
First, I have no name that is sufficiently 
mine : of two I have, the one is common 
to all my race, yea and also to others. 
There is a family at Paris and another at 
Montpellier called Montaigne, another in 
Bfitany, and one in Xaintonge, sumamed 
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lie la Montaigne. The removing of one 
onely syllable may so confound our webbe. 
as I shall have a share in their gloiy, and 
they perhaps a part of my shame. And my 
Ancestors have heretofore beene sur- 
named Higham or Eyquem. a surname 
which also belongs to a house well knowen 
m England. As for my other name, it is 
any bodies that shall have a minde to it. So 
shall I happily honour a Porter in my stead, j 
And suppose I had a particular marke or | 
badge for my selfe, what can it marke when ! 
I am no more extant ? May it desseigne 
or favour inanity ? 

■ ■■ nunc Ic^'ior €ij>/>ns non imprimit ossa 1 
Laudat Posteritas ; nunc non e Manibus illist 
Nunc non i iumulo foriunatdq ue faz'ilUt 
Nascuninr violee ? ^ 

Doth not the cravc-stoiic on such bones sit light? 
Posterity applaucles ; from such a spright. 

From such a tumbe, from ashes blessed so, 

Shall there not violets ;in cart-lodes^ grow ? 

But of this I have spoken elsewhere. As 
for the rest, in a whole bat tell, where ten 
thousand are either maymed or slainc, there 
are not peradventure fifteeiie that shall be 
much spoken off. It must be some eminent 
greatnes, or important consequence that 
fortune hath joyned unto it to make a 
private action prevaile, not of a meanc 
shot alone, but of a chieftainc : for to kill 
VI man or two or tenne ; for one to present 
himselfe undantedly to death, is indeed 
something to every one of us in particular ; 
for a mans free-hold goes on it : But in 
regardc of the world they arc such ordinary 
things, so many are daily scene, and so 
sundry alike must concurre together to 
produce a notable effect, that wee can lookc 
lor no particular commendation by them. 

• casus iitultis hie cogniius, ac iam 

Tritus, et e medio fort unu’ duettts aceno. 

Tliis CISC ib kiiownc of inuny, wornc with 
nothing, 

Drawnc from the midle heape of fortunes 
doting. 

Of so many thousands of woi thie-vahant 
men, which fiftcene hundred yeares since 
have died in France with tlieir weapons in 
hand, not one hundred have come to our 
knowledge ; The memory not onely of the 
Generals and Leaders, but also of the 
battels and victories lieth now low>buried 
in oblivion. The fortunes of more than 
halfc the world, for want of a register, 
stirre not from their place, and vanish away 
without continuance. Had I all the un- 
knowne events in my possession, I am per- 
swaded I might easily supplant those that 


are knowne in all kindes of examples. 
What, of the Romanes themselves and 
of the Grsecians, amongst so many writers 
and testimonies, and so infinit rare exploites 
and matchles examples, how are so few 
of them come to our notice ? 

Ad nos vix tenuis famcp perUdiitur autaP 
Scarcely to us doth passe 
Fames thin breath, how it wa.s. 

It shall be much, if a hundred yeares 
hence the civill warres which lately wc have 
had in France, be but remembred in grosse. 
The I^cedcmonians, as they were going to 
their battles, were wont to sacrifice unto the 
Muses, to the end their deedes might be 
well written and worthily registred ; deem- 
ing it a divine favor and unusual! grace, 
that noble actions might finde testimonies 
able to give them life and memory. Thinke 
we that at every shot that hits us, or at every 
dangerous attempt we runne into, to have a 
clarke present to enrole it : And be.sides, it 
may be that a hundred clarkes shall write 
them, whose commentaries shall not con- 
tinue three daies, and shall never come to 
anybodys sight. W'e have but the thou- 
sandth iDart of ancient writings : It is For- 
tune, which according to her favor gives 
them cither shorter or longer life ; and what 
we have, wc may lawfully doubt of, whether 
it be the worse, since we never saw the rest. 
Histories arc not written upon every small 
triile : It is requisite that a man have beene 
conqueror of an Empire or of a Kingdome ; 
a m.'in must h.ave obtained two and fiftie 
set battles, and ever with a lesser number of 
I men, as Caesar did, Tenne thousand good- 
IfcUowes, and many great captaines have 
died most valiantly and coragiously in pur- 
I suite of her, whose names have continued 
no longer then liieir wives and children 
lived : 

— <jUOi, abicuru rccondiiP 
^Yhoul fame obscure before 
Luyes up in unknownc store. 

l:Acn of those whom wc sec to doc c.v- 
j cellcntly well, if they have but once con- 
tinued so three months, or so many yeares, 
there is no more speech of them then if 
they had never bin. Whosoever shall in 
due measure proportion and impartially 
consider, of what kindc of people, and oi 
what deedes the glory is kept in the memory 
of bookes, he shall finde there are few 
actions and very few persons that may justly 
pretend any right in them. How many 
vertuous men have we scene to survive their 
owne reputation, who even in their presence 
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have seen the honor and glorie which in 
their young daics they had right-justly pur- 
chast^, to be cleane extinguished? And 
doe we for three yeares of this fantasticall 
and imaginarie life lose and foregoe our 
right and essentiall life, and engage our 
selves in a perpetuall death? The wiser 
sort propose a right- fairer and much more 
just end unto themselves, to so urgent and 
weighty an enterprise. facti, fccisse | 

^ncf resest : Officii fructi, ipsum officium j 
• The reward of well-doing is the doing, 
and the fruit of our duty is oar duty.'* It 
might perad venture be excusable in a 
Painter or other artificer, or also in a 
Rhetorician or Gramarian, by his labours 
to endevor to purchase a name: But the 
actions of vertue are themselves too- too 
noble to seeke any other reward then by 
their own worth and merit, and especially 
to seeke it in the vanity of mans judgement. 
If this false-fond opinion doe notwthstand- 
ing serve and stead a common w'ealth to 
hold men in their dutie : if the p^ple be 
thereby stirred up to vertue : if Princes be 
any way touched to sec the world blesse 
and commend the meinorie of 'Irajan, and 
detest the remembrance of Nero : if that 
doth moove them to see the name of that 
arch-villaine, heretofore so dreadfull and so 
much redoubted of all, so boldly cursed and 
so freely outraged by the first scholcr that 
undertsuces him : I..et it hardly be increased, 
and let us (as much as in us licth) still foster 
the same amongst ourselves. And Plato 
employing all mcancs to make his Citizens 
vertuous, doth also perswade them not to 
contemne the peoples good estimation. 
And sailh that through some divine inspira- 
tion it commeth to passe th.at even the 
wicked know often, as well by word as by 
opinion, how to distinguish justly the good 
from the bad. This man, together wiili his 
master, are wonderfull and bold workmen to 
joyne divine operations and revelations 
wheresoever humane force faileth. And 
therefore did perventure Timon (deeming 
thereby to wrong him) surname him the 
great forger of miracles. Vt tragici poeUe 
confu/piunt ad Deutn, cum explicare argu- 
menu exitum non jpossunt / * ' ’ As Poets 
that write Tragedies have recourse to some 
God when they cannot unfold the end of 
their argument." Since men by reason of 
their insufficiencie cannot well pay them- 
selves with good lawfull ooine, let them also 
employ false raoney. This meane hath 
been© practised by all the law-givers ; And 
there is no common wealth where there is 
not some mixture either of ceremonious 


vanity or of false opinion, which as a re- 
straint serveth to keepe the people in awe 
and dutie. It is therefore th^ most of 
them have such fiibiilous grounds and tri- 
fling beginnings, and enriched with super- 
natural! mysteries. It is that which hath 
given credit unto adulterate and unlawful! 

, religions, and hath induced men of undcr- 
! standing to favour and countenance them. 

' A»d therefore did Numa and Sertorius, to 
make their men have a better bcliefe, feed 
them with this foppery : the one, that the 
Ximph h'geria, the other that his white 
Hinde, brought him all the councels he 
tooke from the Gods. And the same 
authoritic which Numa gave his lawes 
under the title of this Goddesses patronage, 

I Zoroaster, Law-giver to the Bactrians and 
I Persians, gave it to his, under the name of 
j the (.ic^ Oromazis, Trismegistiis, of the 
^^gypli^tns, of Mercury : Zamolzis, of the 
Scithians, of Vesta: Charondas, of the 
Chalcedonians, of Satume : Minos, of the 
Candiots, of Jupiter : Lycurgus, of the 
Lacedemonians, of Apollo : Dracon and 
Solon, of the Athenians, of Minerva. And 
every common wealth hath a God to her 
chiefe; al others falsly, but that truly which 
Moses instituted for the people of Je\vr>' 
descended from .^gypt. The Bedoins re 
ligion (as saith the Lord of Jouinvile) held 
among other things that his soule which 
among them all died for bis Princawent 
directly into another more happy body much 
fairer and stronger than the first: by means 
whereof they mucli more willingly hazarded 
their lives for his sake. 

In frrntvi mens prona viris, aninueque capaces 
Mortis : et i^^nn^'utn rst rediturte parctre 
\ Those men sword rniiulcd. can death cnterlaine, 
Thinke base to spare the life that turnes againc. 

Ix)e here, nltliough very vahie, a most 
needfull doctrine rind profitable beliefe. 

I Kverie Nation hath store of such examples 
in it selfe. But this subject would require a 
severall discourse. Yet to say a word more 
concerning my former puipose : I do not 
* counsell Ladies any longer to call their duty 
honour: vt enim consuetudo loquitur ^ id 
! solum dicitur honestum, ^od est popu- 
lari famd gloriositm “For as custome 
speakes, that only is called honest which is 
glorious by popular report." Their duty is 
the marke ; their honour but the barke of 
it. Nor doe I perswade them to give us 
this excuse of their refusal! inpayment ; for 
I suppose their intentions, their desire, and 
their will, which are parts wherein honour 
can see nothing, forasmuch as nothing 
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*|ippeareth outwardly, there are yet more 
ordered then the effects. 

Qua, quia non liceat, nonfacii, ilia facii^ 
She doth it, though she do it not, 

Because she may not doe’t (God wot). 

The offence both toward God and in 
conscience would be as great to desire it as 
to effect the same. Besides, they are in 
themselves actions secret and hid ; it might 
easily be, they would steale some one from 
others knowledge, whence honour de- 
pendeth, had they no otljer respect to their 
duty and affection which they beare unto 
chastity, in regard of it selfe. Each honor- 
able person chuseth rather to lose his 
honour than to forgoe his conscience. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Of PrttumpHon, 

T here is another kind of glory, which 
is an over-good opinion we conceive 
of our worth. It is an inconsiderate 
affection, wherewith wee cherish our selves, 
which presents us unto ourselves other then 
we are. As an amorous passion addeth 
beauties and lendeth graces to the subject 
it embracetii and maketh such as are there- 
with possessed, with a troubled conceit and 
distracted judgement, to deeme what they 
love, and finde what they affect, to bee 
other, and seeme more perfect, then in 
trueth it is. Yet would I not have a man, 
for leare of offending in that point, to mis- 
acknowledge himselfc, nor tliinke to Ixjc 
lesse then hee is : A true judgement should 
wholly and in every respect mainetaine his 
right. It is reason, that as in other things, 
so in this subject hesee what truth presonteth 
unto him. If he be Ctesar, let him boldly 
deeme himselfc the greatest Captaiiie of the 
world. We are nought but ceremonie ; 
ceremonie doth transport us, and wee leave 
the substance of things ; we hold-fast by 
the boughs, and leave the trunke or body. 
Wee have taught ladies to blush, onely by 
hearing that named which they nothing 
feare to doe. Wee dare not call oar mem- 
bers by their proper names, and feare not 
to employ them in all kind of dissolutenese. 
Ceremonie forbids us by words to expresse 
lawful! and naturall things ; and we beleeve 
it. Reason willeth us to doe no bad or 
unlawful! things, and no man giveth credit 


unto it Here I find my selfe entangled in 
the lawes of Ceremonie, for it neither allowes 
a man to speake ill or good of himselfe. 
Therefore will wee leave her at this time. 
Those whom fortune (whether we shall 
name her good or bad) nath made to passe 
their life in some eminent or conspicuous 
degree, may by their publike actions witnesse 
what they are; but those whom she never 
emploied but in base things, and of whom 
no man shall ever speake, except themselves 
doe it, they are excusable if they dare 
speake of themselves to such as have interest 
in their acquaintance, after the example of 
Lucilius : 

/lie velut /idis arcana sodalibus olim 
Credebat libris : neque simale ccsserat, usquatn 
Decurrens alib^ neque si be>ie : quo fit, ut omnis 
Voiivd pateat veluti descripta tabelUX 
Vita senis^ 

He trusted to his booke, as to his trusty friend 

His secrets, nor did he to other refuge oend. 

How ever well, or ill, with him his fortune went. 

Hence is it, all the life is seene the old man spent, 

As it were in a Table noted, 

Which were unto some God devoted. 

This man committed his actions and 
imaginations to his paper, and as he felt, so 
ho potirtraicd himselfe. Nec id Rutilio 
ef Srauro citra fdem, aut obtreciationi 
fuit: Nor was tiiat without credit, or any 

imputation to Kutilius or Scaurus.” 1 
remember then, that even from my ten- 
dorest infancy, some noted in me a kind of 
I know not what fashion in carrying of my 
body and gestures, witnessing a certaine 
vaine and toolish ficrcenc.sse. '1 his I will 
first say of it, that it U not inconvenient to 
have conditions so peculiar, and propensions 
so incorporated in us, that we have no 
meane to fcele, or way to know them. And 
of such naturall inclinations, unknowne to 
us, and without ©ur consent, the body doth 
easily retaine some signe or impression. It 
was an affectation witting of his beauty, 
which made Alexander to bend his head a 
little on one side, and Alcibiades, his speech 
somewhat effeminate and lisping: lulius 
Caesar Wiis wont to scratch his head with one 
finger, which is the countenance of a man 
surcharged with painefull imaginations: 
and Cicero (as I remember) had gotten a 
custome to wryth his nose, which signifieth 
a naturall scoffer. Such motions may una- 
wares and imperceptibly possesse us. Others 
there be which are artinciall, whereof I will 
not speake. As salutations, reverences, 
or conges, by wlfich some doe often pur- 
chase the honour (but wrongfully) to be 
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huroble» lowly, and courteous: a man 
may be humble thtough glory. I am very 
prc«igall of cappings, namely in Summer, 
and I never receive any from what quaWjjr 
of men soever, but I give them as good and 
as many as they bring, except he be some 
servant of mine. I wish that some Princes 
whom I know would be more sparing and 
impartiall dispencers of them, for, being so 
indiscreetly employed, they have no force at 
all : If they be without n'gard, then are 
they without effect. Amongst disordered 
countenances, let us not for:»ct the sterne 
looke of Constaiuius the Kniporour, who in 
publike held ever his head bolt-upright, 
without turning or bending the same on any 
side, no not so much as to looke on them 
that saluted him sideling, holding his body 
so fixt and unmoveable, that let his coche 
shake never so much, he kept still up-right : 
he durst never spit nor wipe his nose nor 
drie his face before the people. I wot not, 
whether those gestures which were noted in 
me were of this first condition, and whether 
in truth I had any secret propension to this 
fault, as it may well be : and 1 cannot answer 
for the motions of my body. But concern- 
ing those of the soule, I w'ill here ingenuously 
confesse what I thinke of them. I here are 
two parts in this glory ; which is to say, 
for a man to esteeme himselfe overmuch, 
the other, not sufficiently to estceme of others. 
For the one, first me thinks these con- 
siderations ought somewhat to be accompted 
of. I feele my selfe surcharged with one 
errour of the mind, which both as bad, and 
much more as importunate, 1 utterly dis- 
like. I endevour to correct it ; but I cannot 
displace it. It is, because I abate the just 
value of those things which I possesse ; and 
enhance the worth of things by how much 
they are more strange, absent and not mine 
owne. This humor extends^edt selfe very 
farre, as doth the prerogative of the authority, 
wherewith husbands looke upon their owne 
wives with a vicious disdaine, and many 
fathers upon their children : so doe I, and 
betweene two like workes would I ever 
weigh against mine. Not so much that the 
jealousie of my preferment, and amendment 
troubleth my judgement, and hindereth me 
from pleasing my selfe, as that mastery her 
self begets a contempt of that which a man 
possesseth and oweth. Policies, far customes 
and tongues flatter me ; and I perceive the 
Latine tongpie by the favour of her dignity 
to deceive me, beyond what belongs unto 
^er, as children and the’ vulgar sort. My 
neighbours economic; his house, and his 
horse, though but of equall value, is more 
worth then mine by how much more it is 
’\ot mine owne. Besides, because I am most 


ignorant in mine owne matters, 1 admire* 
the assurance, and wond^i’ at the promise 
that every man hath of himselfe ; whereas 
there is almost nothing that I wot I know, 
nor that I dare warrant my selfe to be able 
to doe. I have not my faculties in proposi- 
tion or by estate, and am not inst meted in 
them but after the eflect : as doubtfull ot 
mine owpc strength, asuncertaine of anothers 
force. Whence it followeth, if commcndably 
1 chance upon .any one piece of worke, I 
rather impute it to iny fortune, then ascribe 
it to mine industry ; forasmuch as 1 designe 
them all to hazard and in feare. Likewise 
I have this in gcnerall, that of all th% 
opinions which Antiejuity hath had of men 
in grose, those which I most willitigly 
embrace, and whereon 1 take most hold, 
are such as most vilifie, condemne, and 
annihilate us. Me thinks Philosophy hath 
never better cardes to shew then when she 
checketh our presumption, and crosseth our 
vanity ; when in good sooth she acknow- 
ledgeth her irresolution, her weaknesse and 
her ignorance. Me seenieth the over good 
conceit and selfe-weening opinion man 
hath of himselfe, is the nurse-mother of the 
falsest opinions, both pwblike and particular. 
Those which a cocke-horse will pearch them- 
selves upon the Epicicle of Mercury, and 
see so farre into heaven, they even pull out 
my teeth. For in the study which I pro- 
fesse, the subject whereof is Man, finding 
so extreme a varietie of judgements, so in- 
extricable a lab)ormth of difficulties one upon 
the necke of another, so great diversitie, 
and so much uncertaintie, yea even in the 
schoole of wisedome it selfe : you may 
imagine since those men could never bo 
resolved of the knowledge of themselves 
and of their owne condition, which is con- 
tinually before their eyes, which is ever 
within them ; since they know not how that 
moveth, which theinselve:s cause to move, nor 
how to set forth the springs, and decipher the 
wards, which themselves liokl and handle, 
how should 1 thinke of the true cause of the 
flux and reflux of the river Nilus? The curi- 
osity to know things hath beene given to men 
(as saith the holy Scripture) for a scourge. 
But to come to my particular, it is very hard 
(mee seemeth) that some other regardeth him 
selfe lesse, yea and some other esteem eth 
me lesse than I esteeme my selfe. I ac- 
compt my selfe of the common sort, except 
in that 1 deeme my selfe guiltie of the 
basest, and culpable most popular defects : 
but not disavowed nor excused. And I only 
prise my selfe wherein I know my worth. 
If any glory be in me, it is but superficially 
infused into me ; by the treason ot my com- 
plexion : and hath nn ^olido body apf^aring 
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to the sight of xny judgement. I am but 
sprincklcd over, but not througiily dyed. 
For in truth, touching the effects of the 
spirit in what manner soever, there never 
came any thing from me that contented me. 
And others approbation is no currant pay- j 
inent for me. My judgement is tender and j 
hard, especially in mine owne behalf. 1 1 
feele my self to waver and bend through 
weaknesse : I have nothing of mine owne to 
satisfie my judgement. My sight is indiffer- 
ently cleare and regular ; but if I take any 
serious worke in hand, it is troubled and 
dimmed : as I perceive most evidently in 
poesie : 1 love it exceedingly : I I»ave some ; 
insight or knowledge in other mens labours, 1 
but in truth 1 play the novice when 1 set my 
hand unto it ; then can I not abide my 
selfe. A man may play the foole every 
where else, but not in ponsio : 

wediotriius fsse poetls 

Non dit, non homines^ non couccssere , colnmnoe.^ 
Nor Gods, nor men, nor pillcM s gave the graunt, 
‘fhat Poets in a meane, shoiiUJ meancly chaiint. 

I would to God this sentence were found in 
the front of our printers or stationers shops, 
to hinder the entrance of so many bald- 
rimers. 

vtrrnm 

Nt/ sfiurius esf 7U(ito Poeta.'^ 

Nothing securer may be had, 

Then is a Poet bold and bad. 

Why have we no such people ? Dionysius 
the father esteemed nothing in himselfe so 
much as his poesie. In the times of the 
Olimpike games, with chariots exceeding all 
other in magnificence, he also sent poets 
and musitians to present his verses, with 
tents and pavillions gilt and most sumptu- 
ously tapistried. Wlien they first l^eganne 
to rehearse them, the favour and cxcellencie 
of the pronunciation did greatly allure the 
peoples attention : but when they beganne 
to consider the fondnesse of the composi- 
tion, they fell as soone to con tern ne them : 
and being more and more exasperated, fell 
furiously into an uproare, and headlong 
ranne in most spitefull manner to teare and 
cast downe all his p.avillions. And foras- 
much as his rich chariots did no good at all 
in their course, and the ship which carried 
his men, returning homew'ard, missed the 
shore of Sicilie, and w'as by violent stormes 
driven and spilt upon the coast of Tarentum, 
they certainely beleeved the wrath of the 
Gods to have beene the cause of it, as being 
greatly offended both against him and his 
>ile and wicked poeme : yea and the mari- 
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ners themselves that escaped the shipwracke 
did much second the peoples opinion : to 
which the oracle that foretold his death 
seemed in some sort to subscribe: which 
implied that Dionysius should be neare his 
end, at what time he had vanquished those 
that should be of nrore worth than himselfe : 
which he interpreted to be the Cartha- 
ginians, who exceeded him in might. And 
having at any time occasion to fight or 
grapple with them, that he might not 
incurre the meaning of his prediction, he 
would often temper and avoide the victorie. 
But he mis-understood the matter, for the 
God observed the time of advantage, when 
as through paniall favour and injustice he 
obtained the victory over the tragicall poets 
of Athens, who were much better than he 
was, where he caused, in contention of them, 
his tragedie, entitled the Leneiens, to be 
puklikely acted. After which usurped vic- 
torie, he presently deceased : and partly 
through the excessive joy he thereby con- 
ceived. What I finde excusable in mine is 
not of it selfe and according to truth : but 
in comparison of other compositions, worse 
then mine, to which I see some credit given. 

I I envie the good the happe of those which 
I can applaude and gratific themselves by 
[ their owne labours ; for it is an easie matter 
I for one to please himselfe, since he drawes 
; his pleasure from himselfe : especially if one 
1 be somewhat constant in his owne wilful- 
know a poetaster, gainst whom 
both w'oake nnd strong, in company and at 
home, both heaven and earth, affirme and 
say he hath no skill or Judgement in poesie, 
who for all that is nothing dismaied, nor 
will not abate one jote of that measure 
whereunto he hath fitted himselfe; but is 
ever beginning againc, ever consulting 
^ anew, and alwaies persisting ; by so much 
j the more fixed in his opinion by bow much 
the more it concerneth him alone, and he 
only is to maintaine it. My compositions 
are so farre from applauding me, that as 
many times as I looke them over, so often 
am i vexed at them. 

Cum relcgo^ scripsisse piuhi^ auia pluritna cernot 
Me quoque quifcci^judice^ aigna /iW.t 
When 1 rc-rcad, I shame I write ; for much I see, 
My selfe, who made them, being judge, blotted 
to be. 

I have ever an idea in my mind which 
resents me with a better forme then that 

have alreadie framed ; but I can neither 
lay hold on it nor«effect it. Yet is that idea 
but of the meaner stamp. I thereby con- 
clude that the productions of those rich and 
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great mindes of former ages are farre beyond j 
the extreame extention of my wish and ‘ 
imagination. Their compositions doe not 
only satisfie and fill me, but they astonish 
and wrap me into admiration, I judge of 
their beauty, I see it, if not to the end, at 
least so farre as it is impossible for me to 
aspire unto it. Whatsoever I undertake (as 
Plutarke saith of one) I owe a sacrifice to 
the Graces, hoping thereby to gaine their 
favour. 

■ ■■ si quid enim placet, 

.SV auid dnlce kominuntf sensihtS injluit, 
Deleft tur Upidis omnia graft is. 

If ought do please, if any sweet | 

The sense of men with pleasures greet, 1 

To thank the Graces it is meet. 1 

They altogether forsake me : what I doe, 
it is but bunglingly, and wants both polish- 
ing and beauty. I can rate them at no 
higher value then they are worth. My 
workmanship addeth no grace unto the 
matter. And that's the reason I must have 
it strong, with good holdfast, and shining 
of it selfe. If 1 chance to seize on any po- 
pular or more gay, it is to follow me, who 
love not a ceremonious prudence and 
gloomy wisedomc, as doth the world ; and 
to glad my selfe, not my stile, who would 
rather have it grave and severe ; if at least 
I may call that a stile which is formelessc 
and abrupt speech ; a popular gibrish, and 
a proceeding without definition, without 
partition, and sans conclusion, troubled as 
that of Amasanius and Rabirius. 1 am 
neither pleased, nor glad, nor tickled. The 
best tale in the world comming into my 
hands becomes withered and tarnished. I 
cannot .speake but in good earnest, and am 
altogether barren of that facility which I see 
in- many of my companions, to entertaine 
commers, to keep a whole troupe in talk, to 1 
nmmusea princes cares with all manner of' 
discourses and never to be weary, and never 
to want matter, by reason of the graces they 
have in applying their first approches, and 
fitting them to the humour and capacity of 
those they have to doe withall. Princes 
love not greatly serious and long discourses, 
nor I to tell tales. The first and, easiest 
reasons (which are commonly the best taken) 
I can neither employ nor make use of them. 

1 am an iU orator to the common sort. I 
^eake the utmost 1 know of all matters. 
Cicero thinks, in discourses of philosophy. I 
the exordium to be the hardest part: if it be 
so, I wisely lay hold on the conclusion. Yet 
should a man know how to tume.his strings 
to all aires : and the sharpest comes ever 
last in play. There is at last as much per- 
fection in raising up fiu empty jis to iipiu'l'i 


a weighty thing: a man must sometimes 
handle matters but superficially, and at 
other times dive into them. I wot well that 
most men keep themselves on this low stage 
because they conceive not of things but by 
the outward shew. I also know that the 
greatest clarkes, yea Xenophon and Plaio, 
are often scene to yecld to this low and 
popular fashion, in speaking of matters, 
upholding it with those graces vjliich they 
never want. As for the rest, my language 
hath neither facility nor fluency in it, but is 
harsh and sharpe, having free and un- 
sinnowy dispositions. And so it liketh me, 
if not by my judgement, yet by my inclina- 
tion. Put yet I perceive that sometimes I 
wade too farre into it, and that forcing my 
selfe to avoide art and afifectation. I fall into 
it another way. 

- brevis esse labora : 

^ ^trrts/io.^ 

^ To be short labour 1 ? 

1 darker grow thereby. 

Plato saith, that either long or short arc 
not properties that either diminish or give 
price unto speech. If I should undertake to 
follow this other smoothe, even and regular 
stile, 1 should never attaine unto it. And 
although the cadences and breakings of 
Salust doe best agree with my humour, yet 
doel finde Caesar both greater and lesse 
easie to be represented. And if my inclina- 
tion doth rather carrie mee to the imitation 
i of Senecaes stile, I omit not to esteeme 
j Plutarke much more. As well in silence as 
‘ in speech, 1 am simply my naturall forme, 
whence happily ensueth that I am more in 
speaking than in writing. The motions and 
actions of the body give life unto v/ords, 
namely, in them tliat move roundly and 
without affectation, as I doe, and that will 
be earnest. Behaviour, the face, the voice, 
the gowne, and th6 place, may somewhat 
endeare those things which in themselves 
are but meane, as prating. Messala com- 
plaineth in Tacitus of certaine strait gar- 
ments used in his time, and discommendeth 
tlie fashion of the benches whereon the 
Orators were to speak, saying they 
weakened their eloquence. My Frencn 
tongue is corrupted both in the pro- 
I nunciation and elsewhere by the barbarisme 
j of my country. I never saw men of these 
I hither-countries that did not evidently taste 
of his home-speech, and who often did not 
wound those cares that are purely French. 

1 Yet it is not because 1 am so cunning in my 
I Perigordin : for 1 have no more use of it 
than of the Dutch, nor doe I greatly care. 


» Hpr. j4rl. Pftet. 25 . 
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for the soule. with one like error and over* 
sight, and had mistaken their subject, whi<^ 
is man ; and their guide, which in generall 
they avouched to be Nature. The first dis- 
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It is a language (as are many others round 
about me) like to that of Poitou, Xaintonge, 

Angoulesme, Limosin, and Auvergne, squat- 
tering, dragling, and filthie. There is about 
us, towards the mountaines, a Gascoine | stinction that hath beene amongst men, and 
tongue* which 1 much commend and like, ; the first consideration that gave pre- 
sinnowie, pithie, short, significant, and in j heminences to some over others, it is verj 
truth man-like and military, more than any likely it was the advantage of beauty, 
other I understand. As compendious, ... ... 

powerfull. and pertinent as the trench is 

gracious, delirate, and copious. As iat Nam fades, niltumiahiit, vifisaMvigthana 
the Latme, which was given me for my ^ They lands divided, and to each man shared 
mother-tongue, by reason of discontinuance, ; As was his face, his .strength, his wit compared, 
I have so lost the promptitude of it, as I ! For face and strength were then 


cannot well make use of it in speech, and 
scarcely in writing, in which I have hereto- 
fore beene so ready, that I was called a 
master in it. Loe hccrc niy little sufficiencie 
in that behalfe. ' 

Beauty is a part of great commendation 
in the commerce and societies of men. 
It is the chiefe meane of reconciliation 
betweene one and other. Nor is there 
any man so barbarous and so hard-hearted, 


Much prized amongst men. 

I am of a stature somewhat under the 
meane. 'I'his default hath not only un- 
comlinesse in it, but also incommoditie . 
Yea even in tliose which have charge and 
commandement over others ; for the 
authoritie which a faire presence and cor- 
porall majestic endoweth a man withal is 
wanting. Caius Marius did not willingly 
I admit any Souldiers in his bands that were 


that m some sort feeleth not hirnselfe j high. The Courtier hath rea- 

strucken with her sweetnes. The body gQjj require an ordinary stature in the 
hath a great part in our being, and therein gentleman he frameth, rather than any 
keepesasoeciaUrancke. tor his structure other ; and to avoid aU strangenesse that 
and composition arc worthy due consider- jo^y make him to be pointed at. Bnt if he 
ation. Such as goe about to sunder our two ,„jsse of this medioentie, to chuse that he 


principall parts, are much to blame; they 
ought rather to be coupled and joyned fast 
together. The soule must be enjoyned not 
to retire her selfe to her quarter, nor to en- 
tenaine her selfe apart, nor to despise and 
leave the body (which she cannot well doe, 
except it be by some counterfaited, apish 


rather offend in lownes than in tallnes. I 
would not doe it in a militarie man. Little 
men, saith Aristotle, are indeed pretty, but 
not beauteous, nor goodly; and in greatnes 
is a great soule knowne as is beauty in a 
great and high body. The Ethiopians and 
Indians, saith he, in chusing of their Kings 


tricke) but ought so combine and cling fast 1 Magistrates, had an especiall regard to 
unto him, to embrace, to cherish, assist, They 

correct, perswade, and advise him, and if hee j rea.son, for it breedeth an awfull respect 
chance to sway or stray, then to leade and , those that follow him, and a kinde of 
direct him : In fine, she shmild w^ed and | feare in his enemies, to see a goodly, tall, 
serve him instead of a husband, that so . handsome man march as chiefe and 
their effects may not seeme contrary and 1 generall in the head of any armie, or front 


divers, but agreeing and uni forme. Chris- 


tians have a particular instruction concern- 
ing this bond, for they know that Gods jus- 
tice alloweth this society, and embraceth 


of a troupe : 


this conjunction of the body and soule, yc-a j 


fpse inter prhnos prtpsianti corpere Tumvs 
1 VeriUm% arma tenons^ et toto vertice suprd, est} 
Tunnis, a goodly man, mongst them that led, 
so farre as to make the body capable of ever- | d, then all they higher by the head, 

lasting rewards. And that God beholds the Our great, divine, and heavenly King, 
whole man to worke, and will have him en- j ^YllOse circumstances ought with much 
tirely to receive either the punishment or the ■ care, religion, and reverence, to be noted 

recompence, according to his demerits, j and observed, hath not refused the bodies 
The Peripatetike Sect (of all Sects the most j commendation. Speciosus forma, pra filiU 
sociable) attributeth this onely care “In iavor beautiful above the 

wisdome, in common to procure and pro- sonnes of men.” And Plato wisheth 
vide the good of these two associated parts : | beautie to be joj^ed unto temperance and 
and declareth other sects to have partialized fortitude in the preservers of his Common- 

overmuch, because they had given them-!^, 1 — 

selves to the full consideration of this com- ; 1 Lucr.1, v. it ao. 

mixture; this one for the body, this other. ‘JY.mn 1, vji. 725. xlv. 3. 
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wealtl). Is it not a great spite, if being 
amongst your owne servants, a stranger 
comraeth to yourselfe to ask you where your 
Lord or Master is? And that you have 
nothing but the remainder of a eapping, 
which is as well put off to your Barter, or 
to your Secretarie? As it happened topoore 
Philopoemen, who having left his company 
behind, and comming alone into a house 
where he was expresly looked for, his 
hostess, who knew him not, and saw him to 
be so il-favored a fellow, employed him to 
help her maides draw water, and to mend 
the fire for the service of Philopmmen. The 
gentlemen of his traine being come and ^ 
finding him so busily at work (for he failed | 
not to fulfil his hostesses commandement), j 
enquired of him what he clkl, who ■ 
answered, “ I pay the pcnaltie of my uii- I 
handsomnesse.'* Other beauties arc for | 
women. The beautie of a handsome 
comely tallnesse is the only beaut ic of men. j 
Where lownesse and littlenesse is, neither j 
the largenesse nor roundnesse of a forehead, 
nor the whitenesse nor level ine^se of the ! 
eyes, nor the pretty fashion of a nose, nor 1 
the slendcrnes of the eare, littlenesse of! 
the mouth, order and whitenesse of teeth, ' 
smooth thicknesse of a beard, brownc like 
a chesse-nut, well-curled and upstanding 
haire, just proportion of the head , freslmes 
of colour, the cheereful aspect of a pleasing 
face, the sweet-smelling of a body, nor the 
well decorated composition of all limmes, 
can make a handsome beauteous man. As 
for me, 1 am of a strong and well com- 
pacted stature, my face is not fat but 
full, my complexion betweene joviall and 
melancholy, indifferently sanguine and hot. 

Vnde rigent setts mihi cruray et pec tom rriUis : t 
Whereby my legs and brest. 

With rough haire are opprc.si. 

My health is blith and lustie, though well- 
stroken in age, seldome tioubled with dis- 
eases : Such I was, for I am now engaged 
in the approaches of age, having long since 
past over forty yeares. 

. — miftHiatim vires et rohttr adttUnm 
FrangitySt in partem pejorvm liqvitur te/ase^ 
By little and a little age breakes strength. 

To worse and worse declining melts at length. 

What hereafter I shall be will be but 
half a bdng. I shall be no more my selfc. 
I daily escape, and still steale my selfe from 
my selfe: 

Singula de nobis anni prePdaniur euntesP 

1 Mart. 1. vi, Epig. Ivi. i. 

* Lucr. 1. ii. 1140 . 

* IfOR, 1 . ii. Epist, ii, 55. 


Yeares as they passe awtiy, 

Of all our things make prey. 

Of addressing, dexteritie, and disposition, 

I never had any, yet am I the son of a well 
disposed fiither, and of so blithe and merry 
a disposition, that it continued with him 
even to his extreamest age. He seldome 
found any man of his condition, and that 
could match him in all e.vcrcises of the 
body ; as I have found few that have not 
out-gone me, except it were in running, 
wherein I was of the middle sort. As for 
musickc, were it either in voice, which I 
have most harsh, and veiy unapt, or in 
instruments, I could never be taught any 
part of it. As for dancing, playing at 
tennis, or wrestling, I could never attaine 
to any indifferent 'sufliciencit*, but none at 
all in swimming, in fencing, in vaulting, or 
in leaping. My hands are so stiffe and 
nummie, that I can hardly write for my 
selfe, so that what 1 have once scribled, 1 
[had rather frame it a new than take the 
paines to correct it ; and I reade but little 
j better. I perceive how the auclitorie cen- 
surcth me ; otherwise 1 am no bad clarke. 

I cannot very wel close up a letter, nor 
I could I ever make a pen. I was never 
j goorl carver at the table. I could never 
make rcadie nor arme a horse ; nor hand- 
I somely array a hawke upon my fist, nor 
; cast her off, or let her flic, nor could I ever 
[speakc to dogges, to birds, or to horses, 
j The conditions of my body are, in fine, very 
well agreeing with those of my mind<‘, 
wherein is nothing lively, but onely a com- 
pleatc and constant vigor. I endure labour 
and paine, yet not very well, unle.sse I 
carry mysclfe unto it, and no longer than 
my desire leadetli and directeth me. 

Mol liter austerum studio fallente laborem} 
While carnestnesse for sport or gaine, 
Sweetly deceives the sowrest pauie. 

Otherwise, if by any pleasure I be not 
allured, and if I have other direction than 
my genuine and free will, I am nothing 
worth, and I can never fadge well : for 1 
am at such a stay, tliat except for health 
and life, there is nothing I will take the 
paines to fret my selfe about, or will pur- 
chase at so liigh a rate as to trouble my 
wits for it, or be constrained thereunto. 

Tanii mihi non sit opaci 

Ontnis arena Tagi, quodque in mare volvitur 
nnrum : • 

So much I weigh not shadow Tagus sande. 

Nor gold that roules into the Sea from land, 

I am extreamelie lazie and idle, and ex- 
ceedingly free, both by nature and art. I 


1 Ser. 1. Sat, ii, x% * luvf n. Sat. iii, 5 ^. 
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would as willingly lend my blood as my 
care. I have a minde free and altogether 
her owne ; accustomed to follow her owne 
humor. And to this day never had, nor 
commanding, nor forced master. I have 
gon as farrc, and kept what pace pleased 
me best ; which hath enfeebled and made 
me unprofitable to serve others, and made 
me fit and apt, but onely for my selfe. And 
:xs for me, no man ever needed to force this 
heavic, lither, and idle nature of mine : for, , 
having even from my birth found my selfe ' 
in such a degree of fortune, I have found 
occasion to stay there (an occasion notwith- 
standing, that a thousand others of mine 
acquaintance would have taken as a plancke 
to passe over to search, to agitation and to 
unquictnes). And as I have sought for 
nothing, so I have taken nothing. 

agimur tumidis ventis Aquilone secundo^ 
Non tamtn adversis ataUm ducimus nustris : 

I ^irihus, inginioy sfecie^ wriute, loco, re, 
Exirmii ^momm, extremis usque prioresX 

With full sailes, prosp'rous winde, we do not 
drive. 

Nor yet with winde full in our teeth doe live. 

in strength, in wit, in vettue, shape, goods, 
place. 

Last of the first, before the last we pace. 

I have had no need but of sufliciencie to 
content my selfe : which being well taken 
is ever a regiment for the mind, equally 
difficult in all sorts of conditions ; and which 
by use we see more easily found in want 
than in plenty ; peradventure, because that 
according to the course of our other pas- 
sions, the greedinesse of riches is more 
sharpened by their uses than by their need : 
and the vertue of moderation more rare 
than that of patience. And I have had no 
need but to enjoy those goods quietly, 
which God of his" bounty had bestowed 
upon me, I have tasted no kinde of tedious 
trouble. I have seldome maimaged other] 
than mine owne businesse : or if I have, it 
hath beene upon condition I might do it at 
my leisure, and according to my will, com- 
mitted unto me, by such as trusted me and 
knew me well, and would not importune 
me. For the skilfull rider will reape some 
service of a reslie and wind-broken jade. 
My very childe-hood hath beene directed 
by a soft, milde, gentle and free fashion, and 
ever exempted from rigorous subjection. 
.Al which hath endow'ed me with a delicate 
kinde of complexion, and made me in- 
capable of any care : So that I love men 
should conceale my losses from me and 
the disorders which concerne me. In the 
chapter of my charges and expcnces, I have 


set downe what my negligence or careles- 
nesse costs me, both to feed and entertaine 
my selfe. 

heec nempe super sunt. 

Qua dominumfallant, qiuB prosint fnribmX 
This remnant of accompts I have, 

Which may deceive Lords, help a Knave. 

I love not to know an accompt of what I 
have, that I may lesse exactly feole my 
losses: I desire those that live with me, 
where they want affection or goo<l effects, 
to cozen and pay me with good appar- 
anccs. For want of sufficient constancy to 
endure the imponunity of contrary or 
crosse accidents, whereimto we are subject ; 
and because I cannot alwaies keepe my 
selfe prepared to governe and order my 
affaires as much as 1 am able, I foster this 
opinion in me, relying wholly upon fortune, 
and ready to take ever\*thing at the worst, 
and resolve to beare that worst mildly and 
patiently. About that only doe I busie my 
selfe, .and to that end do 1 direct all my 
discourses. In any dangerous matter I care 
not so much how I may avoide it, and how 
little it importeth whether I avoid it or no ; 
and what were it if I would continue in it ? 
Being tmablc to direct events, 1 governe 
my selfe ; and if they apply not themselves 
to me, I apply my selfe to them : I have no 
great art to shunne fortune, and how to 
scape or force it, and with wisedome to 
address© matters to my liking : I have 
also lesse sufferance to endure the sharpe 
and painefull care which belongeth to that. 
And the most toilesome state for me is to 
be doubtful in matters of weight, and 
agitated between feare and hope. To de- 
liberate, be it but in slight matters, doth 
importune me. And I feel my spirit more 
I^erplexed to suffer the motions of doubt and 
shakings of consultation, than to be .settled 
and resolved about any accident whatsoever 
I after the chance is once cast, Fewe pas- 
1 sions have troubled my sleepe, but of de- 
liberations the least doth trouble it. Even 
as of high-waies, I willingly seeke to avoid 
the downe-hanging and slippery, and take 
the beaten-path, though myrie and deepe, 
so I may go no lower, and there seeke I 
safetie. So love I pure mishapes, and which 
exercise and turmoile me no more, after the 
uncertaintie of their mending : and which 
even at the first cast, drive me directly into 
sufferance. 

'■ dulite pltee iorquent mnla? 

Evils in suspence, 

J^oe give us more offence. 


\ Hok. 1. ii, ii. Yoi. 


1 Hop. 1 . i. Epist. yi. 45, 

^ Skn Agant. act iu. sc. 1, ^9. 
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III events, I car^ my sclfe man-like ; in 
the conduct childishly. The horror of a 
fall doth more hurt m« than the blow. The 
play is not worth the candle. I he covetous 
man hath a worse reckoning of bis passion 
than the poore ; and the jealous man than 
the cuckold. And it is often lesse harme 
for one to loose his farme, than pleade and 
wrangle for it : the slowest march is the 
safest. It is theseateof constancie. Therein 
you have no need but of yourselfe. There she 
takes her footing and wholly resteth upon 
her selfe. 'Ihis example of a gentleman, 
whom many have knowne, hath it not some 
Philosopthicall shew ? This man having 
passed all his youth like a good fellow, ajollie 
companion, a great talker, and a merry 
ladd, being now well in yeares, would needs 
be married. Remembring himselfe how much 
the sul^ect of cuckoldry had given him 
cause to speake and scoff at others ; to put 
himselfe under covert-baron, he tooke him a 
wife from out that place where all men may 
have them for money, and with her made 
his alliance: good morrow whoore, good 
morrow cuckold. And there is nothing 
wherewith he oftener and more openly 
entertained such as came unto him, than 
with this tale : whereby he bridled the 
secret pratlings of mockers, and blunted 
the point of their rcproch. 

Concerning ambition, which is next 
neighbor, or rather daughter, to presump- 
tion, it had becnc needfull (to advance 
me) that fortune had come to take me by 
the hand : for to put my selfe into any care 
for an uncertaine hope, and to submit my 
vselfe to all difficulties, waiting on such as 
sceke to thrust themsolfe into credite and 
reputation, in the beginning of their pro- 
gresse 1 could never have done it. 

- preiio non enw^ 

Kxpence of present pay 
For hope, I do not lay. 

I fasten myself on that which I see and 
hold, and go not far from the shore : 

Alter retnus aquas, alter iibi tadat arfutis,^ 
Keepe water with one oarc, 

With ih’ other graic the shore. 

Besides a man seldome comes to these 
preferments but in hazarding first his owne : 
and J am of opinion if that which a man 
hath sufficeth to maintaine the condition 
wherein he was borne and brought up, it is 
folly to let it goe upon the uncertainety of 
encreasing the same. He ft) whom fortune 
refusetb meanes to settle his estate and 

* Tali. AdeL act ii. 5 c. 2 . 

* Pkop. 1 . iii. Eleg, ii. 23 . 
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establish a quiet and reposed being, is 
excusable if he cast what he hath at hazard, 
since thus as well as thus nccessitic sends 
him to shift and search out. 

Capieuda rebus in nuilis precept via est,^ 

A headlong course is best. 

When mischiefes arc uddrest. 

And I rather excuse a younger brother 
to make sale of Jiis inheritance than him 
who hath the honor of his house in charge, 
who cannot fall iiuo wants but through Tiis 
default. I liave by the counsellof my good 
friends of former times found the way shorter 
and easier to rid my selfe of this desire and 
keepe my selfe huslit : 

Cut sit conditio dnlcis^ iitte Pulvere palmte.* 
Who like it well to beare the prise. 

But take no toilc in any wise. 

Judging also rightly of my forces that they 
were not capable of great matters : and re- 
membering the saying of I^rd Oliver, 
whilome Chancellor of France, who said 
that Frenchmen might be compared to 
apes, who, climbing up a tree, never cease 
skipping from bough to bough, till they 
come to the highest, where they shew their 
bare tailes. 

Turpe cst t/uod ne</ueut capiti committere 
Pondus^ 

Etpressum injlexo mox dare ierga ^enn? 

*Tis shame, more than it can well beare, on head 
to packc, 

And thereby suonc oppress’t with bended knee 
Hie backe. 

Such qualities as are now in me void of 
reproach, in that age I deemed unprofttabh;. 
The facilitie of my maners had been named 
faintnessc and weaknes, faith and conscience 
would have beenc thought scrupulous and 
superstitious : lilierty and freedorne,- .im- 
portunate, inconsiderate, and rash. Mis- 
fortune serveth to some purpose. It is not 
amiss to be lx)rn in a much depraved age : 
for in comparison of others, you arc judgcfl 
vertuous, very cheape. In our dayes he 
that is but a parricide, or a sacrilegious per- 
son, is a man of hone^sty and honor. 

Nuttc si depositum tioti injiciatur amicus. 

Si reddat veterem cunt iota terugine /ollentf 
Prodigiosa Jcdcs, ci T/iuscis digaa tibettiSf 
Qtueque coronaUl lustrari debeat agndP 
If now a friend deny not what was laid in trust. 
If wholly he restore th’ old bcllowes with their 
rust ; 

A wondrous trust, to be in chronicles related. 
And should with sacrifice, as strange, be ex- 
piated. 

1 Sbk. Agam, act ii. sc. z, 47. 

* Hor. 1. 1 . Ejpisi. i. $x. 

» Prop. 1. iiL viii. $. 

* JuvBN. Sat» xtit. 60. 
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And never was there time or place wherein 
more assured and great reward was proposed 
unto Princes for goodnesseand justice. The 
tirst that shall be advised by these meanes 
to thrust himselfe into favour and credit, I 
am much deceived if in part of paiment he 
get not the start of his fcllowes. Force and 
violence can do very much, but never all. 
Wee sec merchants, country justices, and 
artificers to march cheeke by jowl with our 
nobilitie in valour and militaric discipline. 
They performe honourable combates, both 
pubfike and private. They batter and de- 
fend townesand cities in our present warres. 
A Prince smothereth his commendation 
amid this throng. Let him shine over others 
with humanitie, with truth, loyaltie, tem- 
perance, and above all with justice, markes 
now adaies rare, unknovvne, and exiled. It is 
only the peoples will wherewith he may 
effect what he pleaseth : and no other 
qualities can allure their will so much as 
they, as being the profitablest for them : 
Sthil tst iam populare quam bun Has : 
“Nothing is so popular as goodnesse is. ” 
By this proposition I had been a rare great 
man : as by that of certaine ages past I 
am now a pigmey and popular man ; in 
which it was common, if stronger qualities 
did not concurre with all, to see a 
man temperate in his revenges, milde in 
revenging of offences, religious in keeping 
of his word, neither double nor over tract- 
able, nor applying his faith to others will, 
or to every occasion. I would rather let 
all aifTaires go to w racke than breake my 
word for their availe. For touching this 
new-found vertuc of faining and dissimu- 
lation, which now is so much in credit, I 
hate it to the death : and of all vices I 
findc none that so much witnesseth de- 
missenesse and basenesse of heart. It is a 
coward and servile humour for a man to 
disguise and hide himselfe under a maske, 
and not dare to shew himselfe as he is. 
'I hercby our men address themselves to 
trecherie : being trained to utter false 
words, they make no conscience to breake 
them. A generous mindc ought not 
to belie his thoughts, but make shew 
of his inmost parts : there all is good, or 
at least all is humane. Aristotle tliinkcs it 
an office of magnaniinitie to hate and love 
openly, to judge and speakc with ;Ul libertie, 
and never (though the prise of truth goe on 
it) to make esteeme citlier of the approba- 
tion or reprobation of others. Apollonius 
said it was for servants to lie, and for free- 
men to speake truth. It is the chiefe and 
fundamental! part of vertue. Shoe must be 
loved for her owne sake. He that speaketh 
truth because be is bound to doe so, and for 


that he serveth, and that feares not to tell a 
lie when it little importeth another man, is 
not sufficiently true. My mind of her own 
complexion detesteth falsehood, and bateth 
to think on it. I feele an inward bashfulnes 
and a stinging remorse if at any time it 
scape me, as sometimes it doth if unpre- 
meditated occasions surprise me. A man 
must not alwaies say all he knowes, for that 
were follic : but what a man speakes ought 
to be agreeing to his thoughts, otherwise it 
is impiety. I know not what benefit they 
expect that ever faine, and so uncessantly 
dissemble ; except it be not to be beleeved, 
even when they speake truly. That may 
deceive men once or twice, but to make a 
profession to cary it away smoothly, and as 
some of our Princes have done, to boast 
that if their 5hirt were privie to their secret 
and true cogitations, they would burne it : 
which was the saying of ancient Metdlus 
Macedonicus ; and that he who cannot 
dissemble cantiot reign, serves but only to 
warne those who have to deale with them, 
that what they say is but untruth and dis- 
I simulation : Quo guts versutior et cadUdior 
est hoc invisior ct suspcctior, detracia opi- 
nion e probitalis ** The finer-headed and 

I more subtle-brained a man is, the more is he 
hated and suspected if once the opinion of 
honesty be taken from him.” It were great 
iimplicit)r for a man to suffer himselfe to be 
mis-led either by the lookes or wordes of 
him that outwardly professeth what lie is 
not inwardly, as did Tiberius. And I know 
not what share such people may challenge 
in the commerce of men, never producing 
any thing that may be taken for good 
paiment. He who is disloyall to truth Is 
likewise false against lying. Such as in our 
daies; in the establishing of a Princes 
dutie, have only considered the good and 
felicitic of his affaires, and preferred the 
same before the respect of his faith and coiv 
science, would say something to a Prince; 
whose affajreS fortune hath so disposed 
that with once breaking and falsifying of 
his word he might for ever confirmc and 
establish them. But it goeth otherwise. A 
man may more than once come to such a 
bargaine. A man during his life concludeth 
more than one peace or treatie. The com- 
modity or profit that inviteth them to the 
first disloyalty (and daily some offer them- 
selves, as to all other trecheries), sacrileges, 
murders, rebellions, treasons, are undCT* 
taken for some Jtinde of profit. But thw 
first gaine brings ever infinite losses and 
dangers with it : casting this Prince from- 
out all commerce and meanes of ncgotia- 
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tion by the example of this iiihdelitie. the libertie or amhoritie to remoovc the 
Soliman of the Ottomans race (a race little order, to change a word, uncessantly alter- 
regarding the keeping of promises or per- ing the matter, makes it more difficult to be 
fonnance of covenants), at what time he I confirmed in the authors memory* And the 
caused his armie to land at Otranto (I being < more I distrust it, the more it troubleth me. 
then but a childe), having knowne that It serveth me? better by chance, and 1 must 
Mercurin of Gratinara. and the inhabitants ^relesly sollicite her, for if I urge her, she 
of Castro, were detained prisoners after the is astonished ; and if it once beginne to 
townc was yeelded, contrary to that which waver, the more I sound her, the more cn- 
by his captaincs had beene capitulated with tangled and intricate she proveth. She wil 
them, he sent word they .should be released, wait upon me when she list, not when I 
and that having other weighty enterprises please. And what I feele in my memorie, 
in hand in that country, such disloyalty, I feele in many other parts of mine. I 
although it had apparance of great and pre- ' eschew comrnandement, duty, and corn- 
sent benefit, yet in time to come it would pulsion. What I doe easily and naturally, 
bring a distrust and reproch of infinite if I resolve to doc it by expresse and pre- 
prejudice. As for me, I had rather be im- scribed appointment, I can then doe it no 
portunate and indiscreet than a flatterer more. Even in my body, those parts that 
and a dissembler. 1 allow a man may have some liberty, and more particular 
entermingle some point of ficrccncsse and jurisdiction, doe sometimes refuse to obey 
wilfulnesse to keepe himselfe so entire and me if at any time I appoint and enjoine 
o|>en as I am, without consideration of them to doe me some neccssarie services, 
others. And mee seemeth 1 become a little This forced and tyrannicall preordinance 
more free where I should be lesse, and that doth reject them, and they either for ^ight 
by the opposition of respect I grow earnest, or fcare shrinke and arc quailed. Being 
It may also be that for want of art I follow once in a plnce where it is reputed a bar- 
mine owne nature. Presenting to the barous discourtesic not to pledge those that 
greater sort the very same licence of speech drinke to you, where although I were used 
and boldnes of countenance that I bring with al libertie, in favor of certaine ladies 
from my house : I perceive how much it in- that were in company, according to the 
clineth towards indiscretion and incivilitie. fashion of the country, I would needs play 
But although I be so fashioned, my spirit the good fellow. But it made us all mery ; 
is not sufficiently yeelding to avoid a sud- for the threats and preparation, that T 
den question.or to scape it by some winding, should force my selfe beyond my naturall 
nor to dissemble a truth, nor have I memory customc, did in such sort stop and sluffc 
able to continue it so fained, nor assurance j my throat, that 1 was not able to swallow 
sufficient to inaintaine it ; and I play the 1 one drop, and was barr’d of drinking all the 
braggard through feeblene.ss. And there- 1 repast. I found my selfe glutted and ful of 
fore 1 apply my selfe to ingenuitie, and ever ■ drink by the overmuch swilling that my 
to speake truth and w'hat I think, both by j imagination had fore-conceivcd. This effect, 
complexion and by intention ; leaving the is more apparant in those whose imagina- 
successe thereof unto fortune. Aristippus tion is more vehement and strong : yet it is 
said that the chiefest cominoditie he reaped ( naturall : and there is no man but shall 
by philosophy was, that he spake freely and , sometimes have a feeling of it. An excellent 
sincerely to all men. Memory is an instru- j archer being condemned to death, was 
ment of great service, and without which, j offered to have his life saved if he would but 
judgement wil hardly discharge his duty, | show any notable triall of hi.s profession, 
wherof I have great want. What a man refused to make proofe of it ; fearing lest 
will propose unto me, he must doc it by ; the contei.tion of his will should make him 
pcece>meales : for, to answer to a discourse j to inisse-direct his hand, and that in lieu of 
that hath many heads, lieth not in my • saving his life, he might also lose the repu- 
Pow«r. I cannot receive a charge, except 1 1 tation he had gotte in shooting in a bow. 
have my writing tables about me : and if I ' A man whose thoughts are busie about 
must remember a discourse of any conse- other matters, shall very neere within an 
be it of any length. I am driven to in«h keepe and alwaic.s hit one selfe same 
ffiis vile and miserable necessitie, to learnc number and measure of paces, in a place 
•very word 1 must speake by rote ; other- where he walketh ; but if hcedily he ende- 
I should never do it wel or assuredly, vour to measure and count them, he shall 
my inemoiy should in my greatest finde that what he did by nature and chance, 
faile me ; which is very hard unto me, he cannot doe it so exactly by dessetgn. 
wimBst have three houres to Icame three My library (which, for a countrey library, 
Moreover, iir any long diseoune, may passe for a verv fair® one) is seated in 




a corner of my house^l^’lf any thing come 
into my minde, that either I must goe seeke 
or write in it. for feare I should forget it in 
crossing of my c6urt, 1 must desire some 
other body to remember the same for me. 
If speaking, I embolden myselfe never so 
little to digresse from my discourse. I do 
ever lose it ; which makes me to keepe my 
selfe in my speech, forced, neere and close. 
Those that serve me. 1 must ever call them 
either by their office or countrey : for I finde 
it very hard to remember names. Well 
may I say it hath three syllables, that its 
sound is harsh, or that it beginneth or 
endeth with such a letter. And should I 
live long, 1 doubt not but I might forget mine 
own name, as some others have done here* 
tofore. Messala Corvinus lived two yeeres 
without any memory at all, which is also 
reported of George Trapezoncius. And for 
mine owne interest, I doe often ruminate 
what manner of life theirs was, and whether 
wanting that part. I shall have sufficient to 
maintaine my selfe in any good sort : which 
looking neere unto, I feare that this defect, 
if it be perfect, shall lose all the functions of 
my soule. 

Plenus rimarum sum^ hdc aique iliac 
1 am so full of holes, 1 cannot hold, 

1 runne out ev’ry way, when tales arc told. 

It hath often befallen me to forget the 
word which but three houres before I had 
cither given or received of another, and to 
forget where I had laid my purse ; let Cicero 
say what he list. I helpe my selfe to loose 
what I particularly lockc up. Memoria 
eerie non modo philosophiam, sed omnisvitce 
usum, omnesgue artes una maxime continet: 
** Assuredly memorie alone, of all other 
things, compriseth not onely philosophy, 
but the use of our whole life, and all the 
sdences.** Memorie is the receptacle and 
the case of knowledge. Mine being so 
weake, I have no great cause to cumplaine 
if I know but little. I know the names of 
Arts in generall, and what they treate of, 
but nothing further. I turne and tosse over 
bookes, but do not studie them ; what of 
them remaines in me is a thing which I no 
longer acknowledge to be any bodies else. 
Onely by that hath my judgement profited : 
and the discourses and imaginations where- 
with it is instructed and trained up. Ibe 
authours, the place, the words, and other 
circumstances, I sodainly forget : and am so 
excellent in forgetting, that as much as any 
thing else I forget mine owne writings and 
compositions. Yea, mine owne sayings are 
every hand-while alleadged* against my 

1 Tbr. act i, sc. a. 


selfe, when God wot I perceive it not. He 
that would know of me, whence or from 
whom the verses or examples which here I 
have hudled up are taken, should greatly- 
put me to my shifts, and I could hardly tell 
it him. Yet have 1 not begged them, at 
famous and very wel knowen gat^, which 
though they were rich in themselves, did 
never please me, unlesse they also came 
from rich and honourable hands, and that 
authority concurre with reason. It is no 
great marvell if my booke follow the fortune 
of other bookes, and my memory forgo or 
forget as wel what I write as what I 
readc : and what I give as well as what I 
receive. Besides the defect of memory, I 
have others, which much further my igno* 
ranee. My wit is dull and slow, the least 
cloud dimrneth it, so that (for example sake) 
I never proposed riddle unto it (were it 
never so easie) that it was able to expound. 
There is no subtilitie so vaine but confounds 
me. In games w'herein wit may beare a 
part, as of chesse, of cards, of tables, and 
others, I could never conceive but the 
common and plainest draughts. My appre- 
hension is very sluggish and gloomy ; but 
what it once holdcth, the same it keepeth 
fast : and for tlie time it keepes it, the same 
it embraeeth generally, strictly, and deepely. 
My siglit is Vpiicke,’ sound, perfect, and 
farrc-secing, but easily wearied if^^much 
charged or emploied. By which occasion I 
can have no great commerce with books 
but by others service which reade unto me. 
Plinie the younger can instruct those that 
have tried it, how much this fore-slowing 
iinporleth those that give themselves to this 
occupation. 'I'here is no spirit so wretched 
or so brutish, wherein some particular 
facultie is not scene to shine ; and none so 
low buried, but at one hole or other it will 
sally out soiuctiines. And liow it commeth 
to passe that a ininde blinde and slumbering 
in all other things, is in some particular 
effects, lively, cleare, and excellent, a man 
must inquire of cunning masters. But those 
are the faire spirits which are universal!, 
open, and readie to all, if not instructed, at 
least to be instructed. « Which I allcage to 
accuse mine : for, be it either through 
weakenesse, or retch lessen esse (and to Iv: 
car’elesse of that which licth at our feet, 

I which wee have in our hands, which nceresi 
concerneth the use of life, is a thing farre 
from my dogma or doctrine) there is none 
so simple or so ignorant as mine, in divers 
such common matters, and of which, with- 
out imputation or shame, a man should 
never be ignorant ; whereof I must needs 
tell some examples. I was borne and 
bipught up in the countric, and amidst 
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fattsbandry : I have since my predecessouts 
quit me the place and possession of the 
goods 1 enjoy» both businesse and hus- 
bandry in hand, I cannot yet cast account 
either with penne or counters. There are 
divers of our French coines I know not : nor 
can I distinguish of one graine from another, 
be it in the field or in the barne, unlesse it 
be vety apparant : nor do I scarcely know 
the difterence betweene the cabige or lettice 
in my garden. I understand not the names 
of the most usuall tooles about husbandrie, 
nor of the meanest principles of tillage, 
which most children know. I was never 
skilful! in mechanicall arts, nor in trafhke 
or knowledge of merchandize, iwr in the 
diversitie and nature of fruits, wines, or 
cates, nor can I make a hawke, physike 
a horse, or teach a dogge. And since 
I must make ful shew of my shame or 
ignorance, it is not yet a moneth since 
that I. was found to be ignorant wherto 
leven served to make bread withal ; or 
what it was to cunne wine. The Athenians 
were ancientiy wont to thinke him very apt 
for the mathematikes, that could cunningly 
order or make up a faggot of brushe wood ? 
Verily a man might drawe a much con- 
trarie conclusion from me : for let me 
have aU that may belong to a kitchin, yet 
sbaUp^be ready to starve for hunger. By 
these parts of my confession one may 
imagine divers others to my cost and detri- 
ment. But howsoever I make my selfe 
knowne, alwaies provided it be as 1 am, in- 
deed I have my purpose. And I excuse not 
my selfe that I dare set downe in writing so 
b^e and frivolous matters as these. The 
basencsse of the subject forceth me there- 
unto. Let who so list accuse my project, 
but not my progresse. So it is that without 
teing warn<^ of others I see very well how 
little this weigheth or is worth, and I per- 
ceive the fondnesse of my purpose. It is 
sufficient that my judgement is not dismayed 
or distracted, whereof these be the Essaies. 

Xasuius sis usgue Hctt, sis denique nasus 
QuanfuM noiuerit/erre ro^atus Atlas : 

Htj^ssis ipsum iu deridere Laiinum^ 
NoH^0tes% in uugas dicere plura mfas, 

sgff qudm dixi: quid deutem tUnte juvahit 
Roders t earns opus estt si satur esse velts. 

Re ^rdas e^eram, qui se mirantur, in illos 
Virus kahet nos hac novimus esse nihiiy 
Suppose you wore long-nos’d, suppose such nose 
you weare 

As^Atlas^ if you should intreat him, would not 
btare, 

That you in flouting old Latinus can be fine. 

Yet can you say no more against these toyes of 
mine, 
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Then I have said ; what boote tooth with a tooth 
to whetf 

You must have fleshe, if you to glut your selfe be 
set. 

Loose not your paines; 'gainst them who on 
themselves are doting 

Keepe you your sting ; we know these things of 
ours are nothing. 

I am ..ot bound to utter no follies, so I 
be not deceived to know them : and wit- 
tingly to erre is so ordinarie in me that I 
erre not much otherwise ; and seldome erre 
casually. It is a small matter to yeeld the 
fond actions unto the rashnesse of my 
huniors, since I cannot warrant my selfe 
ordinarily to yeeld them the vicious. Being 
at Barleduc 1 saw for the commendation of 
Renate the King of Sicilies memory a pic- 
ture which with his ownc hands he hnd 
made of himselfe, presented unto our King 
Francis the second : why is it not as lawful! 
for every man else to pourtray himself with 
his pen, as it was for him to do it with a 
pensell? I will not then forget this blemish, 
unfit to be scene of all. That is irresolution, 
a most incommodious defect in the nego- 
tiation of worldly affaires : I cannot resolve 
in matters admitting doubtfulnesse : 

Ne «, ne nd^ nel cuor mi suona intieroX 
Nor yea, nor nay, sounds clearely in my heart. 

I can maintaine an opinion, but not make 
choice of it : for in humane things what 
side soever a man leaneth on, many ap- 
parances prevent themselves unto us, which 
confirm us in them : and Chrysippus the 
Philosopher was wont to say that lie would 
learne nothing else of his maisters, Zeno and 
Cleanthes, but their doctrines simply ; for 
proofes and reasons he would finde enough 
of himselfe. Let me turne to what side 1 
will, I ever finde sufficient matter and likly- 
hood to keepe my selfe unto it. 'I'lius keepe 
I doubt and liberty to my selfe, to chuse, 
untill occasion urge me, and then (to con- 
fesse the truth), as the common saying is, I 
cast my feather to the wind, and yeeld to 
fortunes mercie. A verie light inclination 
and a slender circumstance carries me 
away. 

Bhttn in dubio est animus paulo moments hue 
atqne illuc impellitttr? 

While mind is in suspcnce, with small ado, 

’Tis hither, thither, driven fro and to. 

The uncertainty of my judgement is in 
many occurrences so equally balanced as I 
would willingly compromise it to the de- 
ciding of chance and of the dice. And I 
note with great consideration of our humane 
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imbecilitie, the examples which the history 
of God it selfe hath left us of this use, to 
remit the determination of elections in 
doubtfull matters unto fortune and hazard. 
Sors cecidit super Matthiam : ‘ “ The lot fell 
upon Matthias.” Humane reason is a two- 
edged dangerous sword ; even in Socrates 
his hand, her most inward and familiar 
friend, marke what a many-ended staffe it 
is. So am I only fit to follow, and am easily i 
carried away by the throng. I doe not 
greatly trust mine owne strength, to under- 
take to command or to lead. I rejoyce to 
see my steps traced by others. If I must 
run the hazard of an uncertaine choice, I 
would rather have it be under such a one 
who is more assured of his opinions, and 
more wedded to them, then I am of mine ; 
the foundation and platforme of which I 
find to be very slippery ; yet am 1 not very 
easie to change, forsomuch as 1 perceive a 
like weaknesse in contrary opinions, fpsa 
coNSNetudoasscittiendi periculosa esse videtur^ 
et lubrica ; ® “ The very custome of assenting 
seemeth hazardous and slippery Namely 
in politike affaires, wherein is a large field 
open to all motions, and to contestation : 

lusta pari Premitur vcluti cum pondere lihra^ 
Prona nec IiAc plus parte sedet, nec surgii ab ilia? 

As when an even skale with equall weight is 
peized, 

Nor fallcs it downe this way, or is it that w'ay 
raised. 

AS for example, Machiavels discourses 
were very solid for the subject ; yet hath it 
been very easie to impugne them, and those 
that have done have left no lesse facilitie to 
impugne theirs. A man might ever find 
answeres enough to such an argument, both 
rejoynders, double, treble, quadruple, with 
this infinite contexture of debates, that our 
pettie-foggershave wrye-drawne and wrested 
as much as ever they could in favour of their 
pleas and processes : 

Cadimur, et iotidemplagis consumimus Itostem? 

Wee by our foes are beaten, if not slaine. 

Wee with as many strokes waste them againe ; 

Reasons having no other good ground 
than experience, and the diversity of 
humane events presenting us with infinite 
examples of all manner of formes. A wise 
man of our times saith that where our 
Almanakes say warme should a man say 
cold, and in lieu of drie, ntoyst ; and ever 
set downe the contrarie of what they fore- 
tell ; were he to lay a wager of one or 

I Acts, ch i. v. 36. 
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Others successe, he would not care what side 
he tooke, except in such things as admit no 
uncertaintie ; as to promise extreame heat 
at Christmas, and exceeding cold at Mid- 
somer. The like I thinke 01 these politike 
discourses. What part soever you are put 
unto, you have as good a game as your 
fellow ; provided you affront not the ap- 
parant and plain principles. And therefore 
{according to my humoUr) in publike affaires 
there is no course so bad (so age and con- 
stancie be joyned unto it) that is not better 
then change and alteration. Our manners 
are exceedingly corrupted, and with a mar- 
vellous inclination bend towards worse and 
worse. Of our lawes and' customes many 
are barbarous, and divers monstrous ; not- 
withstanding, by reason of the difficultie to 
reduce us to better estate, and of the danger 
of this subversion, if I could fixe a pegge 
into our wheel and stay it where it now is, 

I would willingly doe it. 

Huuijuam adeo f cedis adeSque pudendis 

Utimur ejrempiis, nt *ton peiora super sint? 

Examples of so filthy shainefull kinde ' 

We never use, but worse remaines behind. 

Instabilitie is the worst I find in our state, 
and that our lawes, no more than our gar- 
ments, can take no setled forme. It is an 
easie matter to accuse a state of imperfec- 
tion, since all mortall things are full of it. 
As easie is it to beget in a people a contempt 
'fhis ancient observances: No man ever 
undertooke it, but came to an end : But to 
establish a better state in place of that which 
is condemned and raced out, divers who 
have attempted it have shronk under the 
burthen. Touching my conduct, my wis- 
dome hath small share therein. I am very 
easily to be directed by the worlds publike 
order. Oh happy people that doth what is 
commanded, better then they which com- 
mand, without vexing themselves about 
causes ; which suffer themselves gently to be 
rowled on, according to the heavens rowl* 
ing. Obedience is never pure and quiet in 
him who talketh, pleadeth, and contendeth. 
In some (to returne to my selfe) the only 
matter for which I make some accompt of 
my selfe is that wherein never man did thinke 
himselfe defective. My commendation is 
vulgar, common, and popular ; for who 
ever thought he wanted wit ? It were a pro- 
position which in it selfe would imply con- 
tradiction. It is an infirmity that is never 
where it is seen^ it is very strong and fast- 
holding, but yet pierced and dissipated by 
the first beame of the patients sight, as doth 
the sunnes raies scatter and disperse a gloomie 

1 Juv. Sett. viii. *83. 
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misc. For a imtn to accuse himselfe were to 
excuse himselfe of that subject; and to 
condemne himselfe, an absolving of him> | 
selfe. There was never so base a porter, 
nor so silly a woman, but thought he had 
sufficient wit for his provision. We easily 
know in others the advantage of courage, of 
bodily strength, of experience of disposition, 
and of beautie, but we never yeeld the 
advantage of judgement to any body : and 
the reasons which part from the simple' 
naturall discourse in others, wee thinke that 
had we but looked that way, wee had surely 
found them. The skill, the knowledge, the 
stile, and such like parts which we see in 
strange workes, we easily perceive whether 
they exceede ours ; but the meere produc- 
tions of wit and understanding every man 
deemeth it lyeth in him to nieetc with the 
very like, and doth hardly perceive the 
weight and difficultie of it, except (and that 
very scarcely) in .an extre.ime and incom- 
parable distance. And he that should 
clearely see the height of a strangers 
judgement, would come and bring his 
unto it. Thus is it a kinde of exercising 
whereof a man may hope but for meane 
commendation and small praise, and a 
manner of composition of little or no 
harme at all. And then for whom do you 
write? The wiser sort, unto whom be- 
longeth bookish jurisdiction, know no other 
price but of doctrine, and avow no other 
proceeding in our wits but that of enidition ; 
and art. If you have mistaken one Scipio 
for an other, what of any worth have you • 
left to speake-of? He that is ignorant of [ 
Aristotle (according to them) he is there- 
withal! ignorant of himselfe. Popular and 
shallow-headed mindes cannot perceive the j 
grace or comelinesse, nor judge of a smooth j 
and quaint discourse. Now these twokindes j 
possess the world. The third, unto whose I 
share you fall, of regular wits, and that are 
strong of themselves, is so rare that justly ; 
it hath neither name or ranke amongst us ; ' 
’re loseth halfe his time that doth aspire or 
jndeavour to please it It is commonly 
said that the justest portion nature hath | 
given us of the graces is that of sense and 
understanding : for there is no man but is 
contented with the share she hath allotted 
him. Is it not reason ? He who should see 
beyond that, should see further then his 
sight* 1 perswade my selfe to have good 
and sound opinions : bat who is not so per- 
swaded of his owne : One^f the best trials 
1 have of it is the small esteeme 1 make of 
myselfe : for had they not been well assured 
they would easily have suffered themselves 
to be deceived by the affection I beafe unto 
Diy stlfe, singular, as he who brings it 


almost all unto my selfe, and that spill but 
a little besides. All that which others dis- 
tribute thereof unto an infinite number of 
friends and acquaintances, to their glorie 
and greatnesse, I referre to the repose of 
my spirit and to myselfe. What else-where 
escapes of it is not properly by the appoint- 
ment of my discourse : 

wihi nempe valere et xiwere docius^ 

Well Icarn’d in what concerneth me. 

To live, and how in health to be. 

As for my opinions, I finde them in- 
finitely bold and constant to condemne 
mine insufticiencie. And to say truth, it is 
a subject whereabout I exercise my judge- 
. ment as much as about any other. The 
j workl lookes ever for right, I turne my 
; sight inward, there I fix it, tliere I ainmuse 
■ it. Every man lookes before himselfe, I 
I looke within my selfe : 1 have no busines 
i but with my selfe. I uncessantly consider, 
coiitrolc and t.aste my selfe : other men goe 
ever else-where if they thinke well on it : 
they go ever foreward. 

nemo in sfse tent at descendereA 

No man atteinpteth this Essay, 

Into himselfe to finde the way. 
as for me, 1 roule me unto my selfe. This 
capacitie of sifting out the truth, what and 
howsoever it be in me, and this free humour 
I have, not very easily to subject my beliefe, 
I owe especially unto my selfe, for the most 
constant and generall imaginations I have 
are those which (as one would say) were 
borne with me : they are naturall unto me, 
and wholy mine. I produced them raw and 
simple, of a hardy and strong production, 
but somewhat troubled and un])erfect : 
v/hich I have since established and fortified 
by the authoritie of others, and by the sound 
examples of ancients, with whom I have 
found my selfe conformable in judgement : 
those h.ave assured me of my hold-fast of 
them, and have given me both the enjoying 
and possession thereof more absolute and 
more cleare. Ihe commendiition which 
every man seekes after for a vivacitie and 
promptitude of wit, I chalenge the same by 
the order of a notable and farre-sounding 
action, or of some particular sufficiencie ; 
I pretend it by the order, correspondencie, 
and tranquillitie of opinions and customes. 
Omnino si quidquam cst decorum, nikil 
est profeclo magis quam aquabiliias 
universas vitce, turn singularum actio- 
num: quam conservare non possis, sit 
aliorum nat uram imitans, omitias tuam ; 
•* Clearely if any thing bee decent for a 
man. nothing is more than an even car- 

1 Pbrs. Sat. iv. aj, * Cic. Off. 1* s. 
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riage and equability of his whole life, and 
every action therein : which you cannot 
uphold if following the nature of others you 
let passe your owne*” Behold here then 
how far forth 1 hnde my selfe guilty of that 
first part I said to be in the vice of pre> 
sumption. Concerning the second, which 
consisteth in not esteeming sufficiently of 
others, I wot not whether I can so well 
excuse my selfe ; for whatsoever it cost me, 
I intend to speake what is of it. It may be 
the continuall commerce I liave with ancient 
humours, and the idea of those rich mindes 
of former ages doth bring me out of liking 
and distaste both of others and of my selfe, 
or that in truth we live in an age which pro- 
duceth things but meane and indifferent. 
So it is that I know nothing worthy any 
great admiration. Also I know not many 
men so familiarly as 1 should to be able to 
judge of them : and those with whom the 
quality of my condition doth ordinarily make 
me conversant are for the most part such as 
have little care for the manuring of the 
soule, and to whom nothing is proposed for 
chiefe felicitie but honour, and for absolute 
perfection but valour. Whatsoever I see 
or beauteous or worthy in any other man, 
I willingly commend and regard ; yea, and 
I often endeare my selfe with what I thinke 
of it, and allow my selfe to lie so farre 
forth : for I cannot invent a false subject. 
I willingly witness with my friends what I 
finde praise-worthy iti them. And of an 
inch of valour, I willingly make an inch and 
a halfe; but to lend them qualities they 
have not, I cannot ; and openly to defend 
their imperfections, I may not : yea, bee 
they mine enemies, I shall sincerely give 
them their due in witnessing their worth or 
honour. My affection may change ; my 
judgement never. And I confound not my 
quarrell with other circumstances that are 
impertinent and belong not unto it. And 1 
am so jealous of the liberty of my judge- 
ment, that for what passion soever I can 
hardly quit it. I wrong my selfe more in 
lying than him of whom I lie. This com- 
mendable and generous custonie of the 
Persian nation is much noted ; they speake 
very honourably and justly of their mortall 
enemies, and with those with whom they 
were at deadly fude and warre, so farre 
forth as the merit of their vertue deserved. 
1 know divers men who have sundry noble 
and worthy parts ; some wit, some courage, 
some dexteritie, some conscience, some a 
readinessein speech, someone science, and 
some another; but of a great man in 
gODenU, and that hath so many excellent 
parts together, or but one in such a degree 
•foxcelfoacie as hee may thereby be ad- 


mired, or but compared to those of former ' 
ages whom we honour, my fortune hath not 

r rmitted me to see one. And the greatest 
ever knew living (I meane of naturall 
parts of the minde, and the best borne) was 
Estienne de la Boetie. Verily it was a com- 
pleat minde. and who set a good face and 
shewed a faire countenance upon all matters ; 
a minde after the old stampe, and which, 
had fortune therewith beene pleased, would 
no doubt have brought forth wondrous 
effects, having by skill and study added 
very much to his rich naturall gifts. But 
I know not how it comes to passe, and 
surely it doth so, there is as much vanitie 
and weakenesse of understanding found in 
those that professe to have most suificiencie, 
that will entermeddle with learned vaca- 
tions, and with the charges that depend of 
books, as in any sort of people ; whether 
it be because there is more required and ex- 
pected at their hands, and common faults 
cannot be excused in them, or that the sclfe- 
opinion of knowledge emboldeneth them 
the more to produce and discover them- 
selves over-forward, whereby they lose and 
betray themselves. As an artificer doeth 
more manifest his sottishnesse in a rich 
piece of worke which he hath in hand, if 
foolishly and against the rules of his trade 
he seeke to apply it and entermeddle, than 
in a vile and base one ; and men are more 
offended at a fault or oversight in a statue 
of gold than in one of clay. These doe as 
much when they set foorth things which in 
themselves anti in their place would be 
good ; for they employ them without dis- 
cretion, honouring their memory at the cost 
and charge of their understanding : and 
doing honour to Cicero, to Galen, to 
Ulpian, and to Saint Jerome to make 
themselves ridiculous. 1 willingly returne 
to this discourse of the fondnesse of our 
institution : whose aime hath beene to make 
us not good and wittie, but wise and 
learned. She hath attained her purpose. 

It hath not taught us to follow vertue .and 
embrace wisedome : but made an impres- 
sion in us of its Etymologic and derivation. 
We can decline vertue, yet can we not 
love it. If wee know not what wisdome 
is by effect and experience, wee know it 
by prattling and by rote. We are not 
satisfied to know the race, the alliances, 
and the pedigrees of our neighbours, but 
we wil have them to be our friends and 
contract both conversation and intelligence 
vrith them : It hath taught us the defini- 
tions, the divisions and distinctions of vertue, 
as of the surnames and branches of a 
genealogte. without having other care to 
contract practise of familiaritie or pri>«y» 
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» acquaintance betweene tisand it. She hath knew more, and better what he knew, than 


appointed us for our learning, not bookes 
that have sounder and truer opinions, but 
volumes that speake the best Grceke or 
Latine; and amongst her choice words 
hath made the vainest humours of antiquitie 
to glide into our conceits. A good institu - 1 
tion changeth judgement and manners, as it j 
hapned to Polemon. This dissolute young 
Graecian, going one day by chance to heare | 
a lecture of Xenocrates, where he not onely ; 
marked the eloquence and sufifieiencie of 
the reader, and brought not home the i 
knowledge of some notable thing, but a ' 
more apparant and solide fruit, which was ! 
the sodaine change and amendment of his | 
former life. Who ever heard such an effect ' 
of our discipline ? 

■■ ' ' facia sne quod oiim 

Mutafus Polemon^ ponas insignia morhi^ 
Fasciolas t cubitalifocalial potns ut ille 
Dicitur ex coUo /urtim carpsisse coronas, 
Postquam est impransi correptus voce viagisiri ? 1 
Can you doe as did Polemon reformed, 

Cast'off your siclcnes signes, which you deformed. 
Your bolsters, mufflers, swathes? As he drink- 
Un dc. 

His drunken garland covertly declinde. 

By speech of fasting reader discipliude ? 

The least disdainefull condition of men, 
me thinkes, is that which through sim- 
plicitie holds the last ranke, and offereth us 
more regular commerce. The customes 
and discourses of countrie-clownish-men, 

I findc tliem commonly to be more con- 
fonnable and better disposed, according to 
the true prescription of Philosophie, then 
are those of our Philosophers. Plus sapii 
vttlgus, quia tantum, quantum opus est, 
sapit : “ The vulgar is the wiser, because 
it is but cis wise as it must needcs. " The 
worthiest men I have judged by externall 
apparances (for, to judge them after my 
fashion, they should be sifted nearer) con- 
cerning war and military sufficiencie have 
been, the Duke of Guise, that died before 
Orleans, and the whilom Marshal Strozzi : 
For men extraordinarily sufticient and 
endowed with no vulgar vertue, Oliver 
and X.«’Hospital], both great Chancelors of 
France. Poesie hath likewise in mine 
Opinion had hir vogue and credit in our age. 
We have store of cunning and able men in 
that profession : Aiirate, Beza, Buchanan, 
L’Hospital, Mont-dord, and Turnebus. 
As for French-men, I thinke they have 
attained the highest degree of perfection 
that can or ever shall be, and in those parts 
wherein Ronsart and extjellent Bellay have 
written,^ I thinke they are not farre short of 
the ancient perfection. Adrianus Turnebus 


any man in his age or of many ages past. 
The lives of the late Duke of Alva and of 
our Constable Mommorencie have beene 
very noble, and have had sundrie rare 
resemblancies of fortune. But the worthily- 
faire and glorious death of the last in the 
full sight of I^aris and of his King, for 
their service against his nearest friends and 
alliance in the front of an armie, victorious 
through his conduct of it, and with an hand- 
stroke in that old age of his, deserveth in 
mine opinion to be placed and registred 
amongst the most renouned and famous 
accidents of my times. As also the con- 
stant goodnes, the mildnes in behaviour, 
and conscionable facility of Monsieur de la 
Noue in such an injustice of armed factions 
(a very schoole of treason, of inhumanitie 
and brigandage) wherein he was ever 
brought up, a worthie and famous man of 
warre and most experienced in his pro- 
fession. I have greatly pleased my selfe 
in publishing in .sundrie places the good 
hope I have of Marie de Gournay Ic Lars, 
my daughter in alliance, and truely of me 
beloved with more then a fatherly love, 
and as one of the best parts of my being 
enfeofed in my home and solitarines. There 
is nothing in the world I esteem more then 
hir. If childe-hoode may presage any 
future successe, hir minde sbal one day be 
capable of many notable things, and 
amongst others, of the perfection of this 
thrice -sacred nmitic whereunto we read not, 
hir sex could yet attaine ; the sinceritie 
and soliditie of her demeanors are therein 
already sufficient ; hir kind affection to- 
wards me is more then superabounding 
and such indeede^ as nothing more can be 
wished unto it, so that the apprehension 
which she hatli of my aproching end, by 
rciison of the fiftie five years wherein her 
hap bath beene to know me, would some- 
wiiat lesse cruelly trouble hir. The judge- 
ment she made of my first lissayes, being a 
woman of this age so yong, alone whore 
shee dwelleth, and the exceeding vchemen- 
cie wherewith she loved me and long time 
by the onely esteem which before ever she 
saw me, she had by them conceived of me 
she desired me, is an accident most worthy 
consideration. Other vertues have had little 
or no currantnesse at all in this age : but 
valour is become popular by reason of our 
civill w'arres, and in this part there are 
minds found amongst ijs very constant, even 
to perfection and in great number, so that 
the choice is impossible to be made. I.00 
heere what hitherto I have knowen of any 
extraordinary and not common greatnesse. 


1 Hor, Ser, 1 . ii. Sat* iii. 353. 
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CHAPTER XVHL 
Of giving tht Lie, 

Y ea but, will some tell me, this des- 
seigne in a man to make himself 
a subject to write of might be ex- 
cused in rare and famous men, and who by 
their reputation had bred some desire in 
others of their acquaintance. It is true, I 
coufesse it, and I know that a handicrafts- 
man will scarcely looke off his worke to 
gase upon an ordinary man : whereas to 
se a notable great person come into a tovvne, 
he will leave both worke and shop. It 
ill-beseemeth any man to make himselfc 
knowen, onely he excepted that hath some- 
what in him worthy imitation, and wliose 
life and opinions may stand as a pattern to 
all. Csesar and Xenophon have had where- 
withal! to ground and establish their narra- 
tion in the greatnesse of their deedes as on 
a just and solid ground- worke. So are the 
jornall bookes of Alexander the great, the I 
Commentaries which Augustus. Cato, 
Bnitus, Sylla, and divers others had left 
of their gests, greatly to be desired. Such 
mens images are both beloved and studied, 
be they either in brasse or stone, I'liis 
admonition is most true, but it concerneth 
me very little. 

Non recito cuiquam: nisi ntnicis, idque rogatns^ 
Non ubwis^ coravwe qwbnslibet. In medio qui 
Scripta foro recitant sunt rmtlti,qmque 
iavantes} 

My writings I readc not, but to my friends, 
to any, 

Nor each-where, nor to all, nor but desir'd, 
yet many 

In market-place read theirs, 

In bathes, in barbers-chaires. 

I erect not here a statue to be set up in 
the market-place of a townc, or in c 
church, or in any other publike place : 

Non tqnidem hoc studeo buliatis ut ntihi uugis 
Fagina turgcscat : * 

I studie not, my written leaves should grow 
Big-swolnc with bublcd toyes, which v.ainc 
breath’s blow. 

Secret i loquimurP 
We speake alone, 
fir one to one. 

U is for the corner of a libraiy, or to 
ammuse a neighbour, a kinsman, or a friend 
of mine withall, who by this image may 
happily take pleasure to renew acquaint 
ance and to reconverse with me. Others 
have beene cmboldned to speake of them. 

I Hor. Ser. 1 . i. Scit, iv, 73. 

» Peks. Sat, v. 19. * Ib. 21. 


selves, because they have found worthy 
and rich subject in themselves. I, con^ 
trariwise, because I have found mine so 
barren and so shallow, that it can- 
not admit suspition of ostentation. 1 
willingly jndge of other mens actions; 01 
mine by reason of their nullity, I give small 
cause to judge. I finde not $0 much good 
in my selfe, but I may speake of it without 
blushing. Oh what contentment were it 
unto me to hear somebody that would 
relate the custome, the visage, the coun- 
tenance, the most usuall words, and the 
fortunes of my ancestors. Oh, how atten- 
tively would I listen unto it. Verily it were 
an argument of a bad nature, to seeme to de- 
spise the very pictures of ouf friends and pre- 
decessors, the fashion of their garments and 
armes. I keepe the writing, the manual I 
scale, and a peculiar sword : and I reserve 
still in my cabinet certaine long switches or 
wands which my father was wont to carry 
in his hand. Pater n a vest is et annulus, 

tanto charior est posteris, quanto erga par- 
•ntes mator affect us : “ The fathers garment 
and his ring is so much more esteemed oC his 
.uccessors, as their affection is greater to- 
wards their progenitors.” Notwithstanding 
if my posteritie be of another minde, 1 shall 
have wherewith to be avenged, for they 
cannot make so little accompt of me, as 
hen I shal doe of them. All the commerce 
I have in this with the world is that I borrow 
the instruments of their writing, as more 
speedy and more easie ; in requitall whereof 
I may peradventure hinder the melting of 
some piece of butter in the market or a grocer 
from selling an ounce of pepper. 

Ne toga cordyilis, tie penn la desit otizds,^ 
Lest fish-fry should a fit gowne want, 

Lest cloakes should be for olives scant. 

Ft laxtis scombt is stepe dnho innicasP 
To long-tail'd mackrels often I, 

Will side-wide (paper) cotes apply. 

And if it happen no man read me, have I 
lost my time to have entertained my selfe 
so many idle hoiires about so pleasing and 
profitable thoughts ? In framing this pour- 
traite by my selfe, 1 have so often becne 
faine to frizle and trimme me, that so I 
might the better extract my selfe, that the 
patterne is thereby confirm^, and in some 
sort formed. Drawing my selfe for others, 
I have drawne my selfe with purer and 
better colours than were my first. I have 
no more made my booke then my Ixjoke 
hath made me. A^ooke consubstantiall to 
his author : of a peculiar and fit occupa- 

1 Mart. 1. xiii. Efiig, i. i. . 

* Catul. Epiar. Elog. xjtvit. 8 
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^^tion. A member of my life. Not of an not the tiuth which is true, but that which is 
'occupation and end strange and forraine, perswaded to others. As we call money not 
as all other bookes. Have 1 mi$-spent my onely that which is true and good, but also 
time to have taken an account of my selfe so the false ; so it be currant. Our nation is long 
continually and so curiously? For those since taxed with this vice. For Salvianus 
who onely run themselves over by fantasie, ! Massiliensis, who lived in the time of Valen- 
and by speech for some houres, examine not j tinian the Emperour, saith that amongst 
themselves so primely and exactly, nor enter | French-mcn to lie and forswcarc is no vice, 
they into themselves, as he doth who makes j but a manner of speach. He that would 
his studie his work, and occupation of it ; ! endeare this testimonie might say, it is now 
who with all his might, and with all his ’ rather deemed a vertue among them. Men 
credit, engageth himselfe to a register of j frame and fashion themselves unto it as to an 
continuance. The most delicious pleasures, exercise of honour ; for dissitnulation is one 
though inwardly digested, shun to leave any j of tlie not ablest qualities of tliis age. Thus 
trace of themselves, and avoide the sight not have I often considered whence thiscustome 
onely of the people, but of any otlier. How mightarise, which wc observe so religiously, 
often hath this busines diverted me from that we are more sharpely offended with the 


tedious and yrksome cogitations? (and all 
frivolous ones must bee deemed tedious and 
yrksome). Nature hath endow'cd us with 
a large faculty toentertaine our selves apart, 
and often calleth us unto it : to teach us 
that partly we owe our selves unto society, 
but in the better part unto our selves, lo 
the end I may in some order and project 
marshall my fantasie even to dote and keepe 
it from loosing and straggling in the aire, 
there is nothing so good as to give it a body 
and register so many idle ima^nations as 
resent themselves unto it. 1 listen to my 
umours and harken to my conceits, because 
I must enroule them. How often, being 
grieved at some action, which civility and 
reason forbad me to withstand openly, have 
I disgorged my selfe upon them here, not- 
without an intent of publike instruction? 
And yet these poeticall rods, 

Zon (iessHS Vail^ zon sur le groin^ 

Zon sur le dos du Sagoin, 

arc also better imprinted upon paper than 
upon the quicke flesh ; what if 1 lend mine 
ears somewhat more attentively unto bookes, 
sith I but watch if I can filch sornethingfrom 
them whercwitli to enammell and uphold 
mine ? I never studie to make a booke, yet 
have I somewhat studied, because I had 
already made it (if to nibble or pinch, by 
the head or feet, now one Authour, and 
then another be in any sort to study), but 
nothing at all to forme my opinions. Yea, 
being long since formed to assist, to second, 
and to serve them. But whom shall we be- 
lieve, speaking of himselfe in this corrupted 
age ? since there are few or none who may 
beleeve speaking of others, where there is 
lesse interest to lie. The first part of cus- 
tomes corruption is the banishment of truth : 
for, as Pindarus said, t<) be sincerely true is 
the beginning of a great vertue ; and the 
first article Plato requireth in the Governor 
of his Commonwealth. Nov/ adaics. that is 


I reproach of this vice, so ordin.ary in us, than 
j with any other ; and tlitit it is the extremest 
1 injury may be done us in words, to upbraid 
j and reproach us with a lie. Therein I find 
that it is naturall for a man to defend him- 
! selfe most from such defects as we are most 
! tainted with. It seemeth that if we but shew 
;i motion of revenge, or are but moved at 
the accusation, we in some sort discharge 
our selves of the blame of imputation ; if we 
have it in effect, at least we condemne it in 
apparancc. May it not also be that this rc- 
' proch seemes to enfold cowardice and faint- 
nesse of hart? Is there any more manifest 
than for a man to eate and deny his owne 
word ? What, to deny his word wittingly ? 
i To lie is a horrible filthy vice ; and which 
' an ancient writer setteth forth very shame- 
fully, when he saith that whosoever lieth 
witnesseth that he contemneth God and 
therewithal! feareth men. It is impossible 
more richly to rcfircsent the honour, the 
vilcncsse and the disorder of it : for, what 
can be imagined so vile and base as to be a 
coward towards men and a boaster towards 
God? Our intelligence being onely con- 
ducted by the way of the word : whoso 
falsifieth tlie same betraieth publike society. 
It is the only instrument by meanes whereof 
ourwils and tlioughts are communicated: 
it is tlie iiiterpretour of our soules : If that 
faile us, we hold our selves no more, we 
I enter-know one another no longer. If it 
i deceive us, it breaketh al our commerce, 
i and dissolv eth al bonds of our policie. Cer- 

• taine Nations of the new Indiaes (whose 
names we need not declare, because they 

] are no more, for the desolation of this con-* 
■ cjuest hath extended it selfe to the absolute 
; abolishing of names and ancient knowledge 
of places, with a mfirvellous and never the 
I like heard example) offered humane bloud 
unto their Gods, but no other than that 
I which was drawne from their tonguos and 

* earcs for an expiation of the siiinc of lying 
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« well heard as ponounced. That good 
fellow Gnecian said children were dandled 
with toies, but men with words. Concern- 
ing the sundry fashions of our giving the 
lie, and the lawes of our honour in that and 
the changes they have received, I wil refer 
to another time to spcake what I thinke and 
know of it, and if I can I will in the meane 
time leame at what time this custome tooke 
his beginning, so exactly to weigh and pre- 
cizelv to measure words, and tie our honour 
to them : for it is easie to judge that it 
was not anciently amongst the Romans and 
Gracians. And I have often thought it 
strange to see them wrong and give one 
another the lie, and yet never enter into 
qnarrell. The lawes of their duty tooke 
some other course than ours. Caesar is often 
called a thiefe, and sometimes a drunkard to 
his face. We see the liberty of their in- 
vectives, which they write one against 
another : I mcanc the greatest Chieftaines 
and Generals in war, of one and other 
nation, where words are onely retorted and 
revenged with words, and never wrested to 
further conseciiience. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Of ihe Liberty of Conscience. 

I T is ordinarily scene how good intemion.s, 
being managed without moderation, 
thrust men into most vicious effects. I n 
this controversie, by which France is at this 
instant molested with civill warres, the best 
and safest side is no doubt that which main- 
tained both the ancient religion and policy 
of the country. Neverthelesse amongst the 
honest men that follow it (for my mtianing 
is not to speake of those who use them as a 
colour, either to exercise their particular 
revenges, or to supply their greedy avarice, 
or to follow the favour of Princes : but of 
such as do it with a true zeale towards their 
religion, and an unfaiued holy affection, to 
maintaine the peace and uphold the state 
of their country), of those I say divers 
are seene, whome passion thrusts out of the 
bounds of reason, and often forceth them to 
take and follow unjust, violent and rash 
counsels. Certaine it is, that when first our 
religion began to gaine authoritie with the 
lawes, its zeale armed many against all 
sorts of Pagane bookes, whereof the learned 
sort have a great losse. My opinion is that 
this disorder bath done more hurt to learn- 
ing than all the Harbarian flames. Cornelius 


Tacitus is a sufficient testimonie of it, for, 
howbeit the Emperor Tacitus his kinsman 
had by expresse appointment stored all the 
libraries in the world with it, no.twithstand- 
ing one onely entire copy could not escai>e 
the curious search of those who sought to 
abolish it, by reason of five or sixe vaine 
clauses contrary to our beleefe. I’hey have 
also had this easily to affoord false com- 
mendations to all the Emperoiirs, that made 
for us, and universally to condemne al the 
actions of those which were our adversaries, 
as may plainly be seene in Julian the 
limperor, surnamed the Apostate ; who in 
Inith was a notable-rare-man, as he whose 
mind was lively endowed with the discourses 
of Philosophy, unto which he professed to 
conforine his actions ; and truely there is 
no kinde of vertue whereof he hath not left 
most notable examples. In chastity (whereof 
the whole course of his life giveth apparent 
testimony) a like example unto that of 
Alexander and Scipio is read of him, which 
is, that of many wonclerfull faire captive 
ladies brought before him, being even in the 
very prime of his age (for he was slain by 
the Parthians about the age of one and 
thirty ycarcs) he would not see one of them. 
1 ouching justice, himself® would take the 
paines to heare all parties ; and although 
for curiosity sake, he would enquire of such 
as came before him what religion they were 
of, ncvertheles the enmitie he bare to ours 
did no whit weigh downe the ballance. 
Himselfe made sundrie good lawes, and re- 
voked diverse subsidies and impositions, his 
predecessours before him had receaved. We 
have two good historians as eye-witnesses of 
his actions. One of which (who is Mar- 
cellinus) in sundry places of his historic 
bitterly reprooveth this ordinance of his, by 
which he forbade schooles and interdicted 
all Christian rhetoricians and grammarians 
to teach, saying he wished this liis action 
might be buried under silence. It is very 
likely, if he had done anything else more 
sharpe or severe against us, he would not 
have forgot it, as he that was well affected 
to our side. Hee was indeede venr severe 
against us, yet not a crueJl enemy. For, our 
people themselves report this historic of him 
that walking one day about the city of 
Calcedon, Maris, Bishop thereof, durst call 
him wicked and traitor to Christ, to whom 
he did no other thing but answered thus : 
‘‘Goe, wretched man, weepe and deplore the 
losse of thine eyes ; ” to whom the Bishop 
replied : “ I thank Jesus Christ that he hath 
deprived me of my si J:ht, that so 1 might not 
view thy impudent face affecting therby (as 
! they say) a kind of Philosophicau patience. 

• 5So it is this part cannot be referred to the 
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l^cruelties which he is said to have exercised j 
against us. He was (saith Eutropius, my | 
other testimony) an enemy unto Christianity, i 
but without shedding of bloud. But to ; 
retume to his justice, he can be accused of ! 
nothing but of the rigors he used in the j 
beginning of his Empire, against such as j 
had followed the faction of Const antius, i 
his predecessour. Concerning sobriety, lie 
never lived a souldiers kinde of life, and iu 
time of peace would feed no otherwise than 
the one who prepared and enured himselfeto 
the austeritie of war. Such washis vigilancie 
that he divided the night into three or foure 
parts, the least of which he allotted unto 
sleep>e ; the rest he employed in visiting the 
state of his army and his guards, or m j 
study, for, amongst other his rare qualities, ■ 
he was most excellent in al sorts of learning. 
It is reported of Alexander the Great, that 
being laid downe to rest, fearing lest sleep 
should divert him from his thoughts and 
studies, he caused a bason to be set neere 
his bed side, and holding one of his hands 
but, with a brazen ball in it, that, if sleep 
should surprise him, loosing his fingers ends, 
the ball falling into the bason, might with 
the noyse rouse him from out his sleep. 
I'his man had a mind so bent to what he 
undertook, and by reason of his singular 
abstinence so little troubled with vapours, 
that he might well have past this devise. 
Touching military sufiiciencie he was 
admirable in all parts belonging to a , 
great Captaine. So was he almost al his 
life time in continual exercise of war, and 
the greater part with us in France against 
the Almains and Franconians. Wee have no 
great memory of any man that either hath 
seen more dangers, nor that more often 
hath made triall of his person. His death 
hath some affinitie with that of Epaminondas, 
for being strucken with an arrow, and 
attempting to pull it out, he had surely 
clone it, but that being sharpe-cutting, it 
hurt and weakened his band. In that plight 
he earnestly requested to be carryed forth in 
the middest of his army, that so he might 
encourage his souldiers, who without him 
eouragiously maintained the battel, until 
&uch time as darke night severed the armies. 
He was beholding to philosophic for a sin- 
gular contempt, both of himselfe and of all 
humane things. He assuredly believed the 
etemitie of soules. In matters of religion, 
he was vicious every-where. He was sur- 
named Apostata, because he had forsaken 
; notwithstanding, this opinion seemes 
to mee more likely, tl^t he never took it to 
heart, but that for the obedience which he 
bare to the law he dissembled til he had 
gotten the empire into his haiwls. He was 


so superstitious in his, that even such as 
lived in his time, and were of his owne 
religion, mocked him for it ; and it was said 
that if he had gained the victory of the 
Parthians, he would have consumed the 
race or breede of oxen to satisfic his sacri- 
fices. He was also besotted w ith the art of 
sooth-saying, and gave authoritie to all 
manner of prognostikes. Amongst other 
things he spake at his death, he said he 
was much beholding to the Gods, and 
greatly thanked them that they had not 
suffered him to be slain sodainly or by 
surprize, as having long before warned him 
both of the place and houre of his end ; 
nor to die of a base and easie death, more 
Ixisecining idle and effeminate persons, nor 
of a lingering, languishing, and dolorous 
death ; and that they had deemed him 
1 worthy to end his life so nobly in the course 
I of his victories and in the flower of his 
! glory. There had before appeared a vision 
unto him, like unto that of Marcus Brutus, 
which first threatened him in Gaiile, and 
afterward even at the point of his death pre- 
sented it selfe to him in Persia. The speacli 
he is made to speak when he felt himselfe hurt, 

“ Tliou hast vaiKiuished, O Nazarean,” 
or, as some will have it, "Content thy selfe, 
O Nazarean," would scarce have beene 
forgotten, had it beene believed of my 
testimonies, who being present in the army, 
have noted even the least motions and 
words at his death, no more than certame 
other wonders which they annex unto it. 
But to return to my theame, he had long 
before (as saith Marcellinus) hatched Pagan- 
isme in his hart, but forsomuch as he saw' al 
those of his armio to be Christians, he durst 
not discover himselfe. In the end, when he 
found himselfe to be sufficiently strong, and 
durst publish his minde, he caused the 
Temples of his Gods to be opened, and by 
all meanes endeavoured to advance idolatrie. 
And to attaine his purpose, having found in 
Constantinople the j^cople very loose, and at 
ods with the F^rclates of the Christian 
Churcli, and caused tliem to appeare before 
Iiim in his pallnce, he instantly admonished 
them to appease all their civill disseiUions, 
and every one without hindrance or feare 
apply themselves to follow and serve re- 
ligion. Which he very carefully solicited, 
hoping this licence might encrease the 
factions and controversies of the division, 
and hinder the people from growing to any 
unity, and by consequence from fortifying 
themselves against him by reason of their 
concord and in one mind-agreeing intelli- 
gence : having by the cruelty of some 
Christians found that there is no beast in 
tlic world SQ much of man to be feared os 
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man," loe, here his very words, or very 
neare : wherewith this is worthy considera- 
tion, that the Emperor Julian useth the 
same receipt of li^rtie of conscience, to 
enkindle the trouble of civill dissention, 
which our Kings employ to extinguish. It 
may be said on one side that , to give 
faction the bridle to entertaine their opinion 
is to scatter contention and sow division, 
and as it were to lend it a hand to augment 
and encrease the same : there being no 
barre or obstacle of lawes to bridle or 
hinder his course. But on the other side 
it might also be urged that to give factions 
the bridle to uphold their opinion, is by that 
facilitie and ease the readie way to mollihe 
and release them, and to blunt tlie edge 
which is sharpned by rarenesse, noveltie, 
and difBcultie. And if for the honour of 
our Kings devotion, I believe better it is 
that since they could not doe as they would, 
they have fained to will what they could 
not. 


CHAPTER XX. 

W€ fastc nothing purely, 

T he weaknes of our condition causeth 
that things in their naturall simpU- 
citie and puritie cannot fall into our 
use. The elements we en>oy are altered : 
metals likewise, yea gold, must be empaired 
with some other stuffe to make it fit for our 
service. Nor vertue so simple, which Ariston, 
Pyrrho, and Stoikes made the end of tlieir 
life, hath been able to doe no good without 
composition : nor the Cirenaike scnsualitie 
or Aristippian voluptuousnes. “Of the 
pleasures and goods w'e have, there is none 
exempted from some mixture of evill and 
incommoditie." 

- medio de fonie leporuni 
Surgit amari aliqnid^ quod in ipsis Jloribus 
angat,^ 

From middle spring of sweet es some bitter 
springs, 

Which in the very flower smartly stings. 

Our exceeding voluptuousnesse hath some 
aire of groning and wailing. Would you 
not say it dieth of anguish ? Yea, when we 
forge its image in hir exccllencie, we deck 
it with epithets of sickish and dolorous 
qtmlities : languor, effeminacy, weaknesse, 
fainting and morbidezza, a great testimony 
of their consanguinity and consubstantiality. 


Excessive joy hath more severity then jolity: 
extreme and full content more settlednes 
then cheerfulnesse. Ipsa falicitas, se nisi 
temperate premit:'^ *' Felfcitie it selfe, un- 
lesse it temper it selfe, distempers us." 
Ease consumeth us. It is that which an 
old Greek verse saith of such a sense ; ‘ * The 
Gods sell us all the goods they give us ; ” 
that is to say, they give us not one pure and 
perfect, and which we buy not with the 
price of some evill. Travail and pleasure, 
most unlike in nature, are notwithstanding 
followed together by a kind of I wot not 
what natural conjunction. Socrates saith 
that some God attempted to huddle up 
together and confound sorrow and volup- 
tuousnesse : but being unable to effect it, 
he bethought himselfe to couple them to- 
gether, at least by the taile. Metrodorus 
said that in sadnessc there is some aloy of 
pleasure. I knowe not whether he meant 
any thing else, but I imagine that for one 
to enure himselfe to melancholy, there is 
some kinde of purpose of consent and 
mutuall delight : 1 meane besides ambition, 
which may also be joyned unto it. There 
is some shadow of delicacy and quaintnesse 
which smilcth and fawneth upon us even 
in the lap of melancholy. Are there not 
some complexions that of it make their 
nourishment ? 

— — — est qucfdafft voluptasP 

It is some pleasure yet 
With tearcs our chcekes to wet. 

.\nd one Attalus in Seneca saith the rc- 
membrance of our last friends is as pleasing 
to us as bitternessc in wine thett is over 
old. 

Minister veteris puerfalemi 

Jngere mi cal ices amariores : • 

Sir boy, my servitor of good old wine, 

Bring me my cup thereof, bitter, but fine. 

And as of sweetly- sower apples, nature 
discovereth this confusion unto us ; piiinters 
arc of opinion that the motions and wrinkles 
in the face which serve to weepe serve also 
to laugh. Verily before one or other be 
determined to expresse which, behold the 
pictures success, you are in doubt tow ard 
which one enclineth. And the extreamity 
of laughing entermingles it selfe with teares. 
NuUum sine aucioramento malum cst ; * 
“ 'Fhere is no evill without some obligation.' 
When I imagine man fraught with all the 
commodities may be wished, let us suppose 
all his severall members were for ever 
possessed with a pleasure like unto that 


1 Sebt. Ouitre, dr»c. 

* Ovid. Trist. 1. iv. Eleg> iii. 37* . . 

s Cat. Lyr Bieg, xxiv. i. * Sen. 


^ Luck. 1. iv. X2, 34. 
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S^of generation, even in the highest point 
that may be : I hnde him to sinke under 
the burden of his ease, and perceive him 
altogether unable to beare so pure, so con- 
stant, and so universall a sensuality. Truely 
he dies when he is even upon the nicke. 
and naturally hasteneth to escape it, as 
from a step whereon he cannot stay or 
containe himselfe, and feareth to sinke into 
it. When I religiously confesse my selfe 
unto my selfe, I finde the best good I have 
hath some vicious taint. And I feare that 
Plato in his purest vertue (I that am as 
sincere and loyall an esteemer thereof, and 
of the vertues of such a stampe, as any 
other can possibly be) if he had necrely 
listened unto it (and sure he listened very 
neere) he would therein have heard some 
harsh tune of humane mixture, but an 
obscure tune, and onely sensible unto 
liimselfe. Man all in all is but a botching 
and party coloured worke. The very lawes 
of Justice can not subsist without some com- 
mixture of injustice. And Plato saith they 
undertake to cut off Hidraes heads that pre- 
tend to remove all incommodities .and incon- 
veniences from the lawes. Omne magnum 
exemplum habet aliquid ex iniquo, quod con- 
tra singulos utilitaie puhlica repend 
“Every great example hath some touch of 
injustice which is requited by the common 
good against particulars," saith 'I'acitus. 
It is likewise true that for the use of life and 
service of publike society there may be ex- 
cesse in the purity and perspicuity of our 
spirits. This piercing brightnes hath over- 
much subtility and curiositie. They should 
be made heavy and dull to make them the 
more obedient to example and practice, and 
they must be thickned and obscured to pro- 
portion them tothis shady and terrestrialllife. 
Therefore are vulgar and lesse wire drawne 
wits found to be more fit and happy in the 
conduct of affaires. And the exquisite and 
high-raised opinions of Philosophy unapt 
and unfit to exercise. This sharpe vivacity 
of the spirit, and this supple and restlesse 
volubility troubleth our negotiations. Hu- 
mane enterprises should be managed more 
grosely and superficially, and have a good 
and great part of them left for the rights of 
fortune. Affaires need not be sifted so 
oicely and so profoundly. A man loosetb 
himselfe about the considerations of so 
njany contrary lustres and diverse formes. 
^olutaniibus res inter se pugnantes, obtor- 
fuerant animi “ Their, mindes were 
^tonished while they revolved things so 
dinerent.’* It is that which our elders re- 

^ Tacit. Ann. 1. xiv. Cassi» 

• Tiv. l>ec. iv, 1. tt. 


port of Simonides ; because his imagina- 
tion coticeming the question Hieron the 
King had made unto him (which the better 
to answer he had diverse dsyes allowed 
him to thinke of it) presented sundry subtill 
and sharpe considerations unto him ; doubt- 
ing which might be the likeliest ; he alto- 
I gether dispaireth of the truth. Whosoever 
searcheth all the circumstances and cm- 
braceth all the consequences thereof hin- 
I dereth his election. A meane engine doth 
I equally conduct and sufficeth for the exc- 
I cutions of great and little weights. It is 
I commonly scene that the best husbands and 
the thriftiest are those who cannot tell how 
they are so : and that these cunning arith- 
meticians doe seldome thrive by it. 1 know* 

I a notable pratler and an excellent blasoner 
I of all sorts of husbandry and thrift who 
hath most pitteously let ten thousand pound 
sterling a yeare passe from him. I know 
another who saith he consulteth better than 
any man of his co\insell, and there cannot 
be a properer man to see unto or of more 
sufficiencic; notwithstanding, whenhecoin- 
meth to any execution, his owne servants 
finde he is far otherwise : this I say w ithout 
mentioning or accounting his ill lucke. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Against Idlencsse, or doing Nothing, 

T he Emperour Vespasian, lying siokc 
of the disease whereof he died, 
omitted not to endeavour to under- 
stand the state of the empire ; and lying in 
his bed, uncessantly dispatched many affaires 
of great consequence ; and his pnysicians 
chiding him, as of a thing hurtful! of his 
health, he answered that an Emperour 
should die standing upright. Loe heere a 
notable saying, fitting my humour, and 
worthy a great prince. Adrian the Em- 
perour used the same afterward to like pur- 
pose. And Kings ought often to be put in 
minde of it, to make them feele that this 
great charge which is ^ven them of the 
commandement over so many men is no idle 
charge ; and that there is nothing may so 
justly distaste a subject from putting him- 
selfc in paine and danger for the service of 
his Prince then therewhilst to see him given 
to lazinesse, to base and vaine occupations, 
and to have care of his conservation, seeing 
him so carelessc of ours. If any shall go 
about to maintaine that it is better for a 
Prince to manage his wars by others then 
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by himself. Fortune will store him with 
sufficient examples of those whose lieu- 
tenants have achieved great enterprises, 
and also of some whose presence would 
have been more hurtfull then profitable. 
But no vertuous and cora^ious Prince will 
endure to be entertained with so shamefull 
i nstructions. U nder colour of preserving his 
head (as the statue of a Saint) for the good 
fortune of his estate, they degrade him of 
his office, which is altogether in military 
actions, and declare him uncapable of it. I 
know one would rather choose to be beaten 
then sl(?epe whilst others fight for him ; 
and who without jealousie never saw his 
men performe any notable act in his 
absence. And Selim the first had reason 
to say that he thought victories gotten in 
the masters absence not to be complete. So 
much more willingly would he have said that 
such a master ought to blush for shame, who 
onely by his name should pretend any share 
in it, having thereunto employed nothing! 
but his thought and verbal direction. Nor I 
that sinc(^ in such a busines the advices and 
commandements which bring honour are 
only those given in t he field and even in the 
action. No Pilot exerciseth his office stand- 
ing still. The Princes of Otomans race 
(the chiefest race in the world in warlike for- 
tune) have earnestly embraced this opinion. 
And Baiazeth the second, with his sonne, 
who, ammusing themselves about sciences 
and other private home matters, neglected 
the same, gave diverse prejudicial! blowes 
unto their Empire. And Amurath the third 
of that name, who now raigneth, following 
their example, beginneth very wel to feele 
their fortunes. Was it not the King of 
England, Edward the third, who spake 
these words of our King Charles the fifth : 
•* There was never King that lesse armed 
himselfe; and yet was never King that 
gave me so much to doe, and put me 
to so many plunges." He had reason to 
thinke it strange, as an effect of fortune, 
rather than of reason. And let such as will 
number the Kings of Castile and Portugall 
amongst the warlike and magnanimous con- 
querors, seeke for some other adherent then 
my selfc ; forsomuch as twelve hundred 
leagues from their idle residence they have 
made themselves masters of both Indias, 
onely by the conduct and direction of their 
factors, of whom it would be knowne 
whether they durst but goe and enjoy them 
in person. The Emperor lulian said more- 
over that a Philosopher and gallant minded 
man ought not so much ar breathe 5 that is 
to say, not to give corporall necessities, but 
what may not be refused them ; ever holding 
both tninde and bodie busied about notable, 


great and vertuous matters. He was 
ashamed any man should see him spitte or 
sweate before people (which is also said of 
the Lacedemonian youths, and Xenophon 
reporteth it of the Persian) forsomuch as he 
thought that continuall travell, exercise, and 
sobriety should have concocted and dri^ up 
all such superfluities. What Seneca saith 
shall not impertinently be alleadged here ; 
that the ancient Romans kept their youth 
upright, and taught their children nothing 
that w'as to be learned sitting. It is a 
generous desire to endevor to die both pro- 
fitable and manlike : but the effect con- 
sisteth not so much in our good resolution, 
as in our good fortune. A thousand have 
resolved to vanquish or to die fighting, which 
have missed both the one and other : Hurts 
or imprisonment crossing their drsseigne and 
yeelding them a forced kinde of life. There 
are diseases which vanquish our desires and 
knowledge. Fortune should not have 
seconded the vanitie of the Romane Legions, 
who by oath bound themselves either to die 
or conquer. Victor, Marce Fabi, revertar 
ex acie : Si fallo, lovem patrem Gradinum- 
gue Mortem aliosque iratos invoco Deos;^ 
' ‘ I will, O Marcus Fabius, retume con- 
queror from the armie. If in this I deceive 
you, 1 wish both great lupiter and Mars, 
and the other Gods offended with me." 
The Fortugalles report that in certain places 
of their Indian conquests they found some 
souldiers who with horrible execrations had 
damned themselves never to enter into any 
composition, but either they would be killed 
or remaine victorious ; and in signe of their 
vowe wore their heads and beards shaven. 
We may hazard and obstinate our selves 
long enough. It seemeth that blowes 
shunne them who over-joyfully present 
themselves unto them ; and unwillingly 
reach those that overwillingly goe to meet 
them and corrupt their end. Some unable 
to lose his life by his adversaries force, 
having assaid all possible meanes, hath 
been enforced to accomplish his resolution, 
either to beare away the honour, or not to 
carry away his life, and even in the futy of 
the fight to put himselfe to death. There 
are sundrie examples of it, but note this one. 
Philistns, chiefs Generali of yong Dionysius 
his navie against the Siracusans, presented 
them the battle, which was very sharply 
withstood, their forces being alike ; wherein 
by reason of his prowesse he had the better 
in the beginning. But the Siracusans flock- 
ing thicke and threefold about his gaily to 
grapple and board him, having performed 
many worthy exployts with his ownc person 


t Liv. Doc* i. 1. ii. 
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toridde himselfe from them, dispairing of! 
all escape, with his owne hand deprived him j 
selfe of that life which so lavishly and in 
vaine he had abandoned to his enemies 
hands. Moly Moluch, King of Fez, who 
not long since obtained tiiat famous victory 
against Sebastian, King of Poriugall, a not- j 
able victorie, by reason of the death of three 
Kings, and transmission of so great a King- , 
dome to the crowne of Castile, chanced to ' 
be grievously sicke at wliat time the Portu- | 
gales with armed hand entred his dominions, ‘ 
and afterwards, though he foresaw it | 
approaching nearer unto death, empaired 
worse and worse. Never did man more 
stoutly or more vigorously make use of an | 
undanted courage than he. He found him- < 
selfe very weake to endure the ceremonious ' 
pompe which the Kings of that country, at 
their entrance into the camp are presented 
withall, which according to their fashion is 
full of all magnificence and state, and 
charged with all manner of action : and 
therefore he resigned that honour to his 
brother, yet resigned he nothing but the 
of!ic6 of tne chiefe Captaine. Himselfe most 
gloriously executed and most exactly per- 
fourmed all other necessary duties and pro- 
fitable offices ; holding his body laid along 
his cowch, but his minde upright and cour- 
age constant, even to his last gasp, and in 
some sort after. He might have undermined 
his enemies, who were fond-hardily ad- 
vanced in his dominions, and was exceed- 
ingly grieved that for want of a little longer 
life and a substitute to manage the warreand 
affaires of so troubled a state, he was 
enforced to seeke a bloody and hazardous 
battel, having another pure and undoubted 
victory in hand. He notwithstanding 
managed the continuance of his sicknesseso 
miraculously that he consumed his enemy, 
diverted him from his sea-fleete and mari- 
time places he held along the coast of 
Affricke, even untill the last day of his 
life, which by designe he reserved and em- 
ploied for so great and renowned a fight. 

He ranged his battel in a round, on every 
side besieging the Portugals army, wliich 
bending round and comming to close, did 
not onely hinder them in the conflict (which 
through the valour of that yong assailant 
King was very furious), since they were to 
tume their ffices on all sides, but also hin- 
dred them from running away after the 
rowte. And finding all issues seized, and 
air passages closed, they* were constrained 
to tume upon themselves : Cocuervanturque 
non solum ccede, sod etiam fuga; *‘They 
M on heapes, not only by slaughter but by 
flight ; ** and so pel-mell to heape one on 
anotbers nedc, preparing a most muxther- ! 


ous and compleat victory to the con- 
querors. When he was even dying he 
caused himselfe to be carryed and baled 
where-ever neede called for him ; and pass- 
ing along the files he exhorted the captaines 
and animated the souldiers one after another. 
And seeing one wing of the fight to have 
the worst, and in some danger, no man 
could hold him, but he would needs, with 
his naked sword in hand, get on hors-backe 
striving by all possible meancs to enter the 
throng, his men holding him, some by the 
bridle, some by the gowne, and some by the 
I stirrops. 'Phis toyle and straining of him- 
I selfe made an end of that little remainder of 
his life ; then was he laid on his bed : but 
comming to himselfe again, starting up as 
outofaswown, each other faculty failing 
I him, he gave them warning to conceale his 
1 death (which was the necessariest com- 
I mandement he could give his servants, lest 
I the souldiers, hearing of his death, might 
j fall intodespaire) and so yeelded the Ghost, 
j holding his fore-fingers upon his mouth, an 
I ordinary signall to impose silence. What 
man ever lived so long and so neere death ? 
Who ever died so upright and undaunted ? 
The extreamest degree, and most naturall, 
couragiously to manage death, is to see or 
front the same, not onely without amaze- 
ment, but without care ; the course of life 
continuing free even in death. As Cato, 
who ammused himselfe to studie and sleepe, 
having a violent and bloudy death present 
! in his heart, and as it were holding it in his 
hand. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Of Running Posts^ or Couriers 

I HAVE been none of the weakest in this 
exercise, which is proper unto men of my 
stature, well-trussed, short and tough, 
j but now I have given it over : it toyles us 
over-much to hold out long. I was even 
! now reading how King Cyrus, that he might 
j more speedily receave news from al parts of 
■ his Empire (which was of exceeding great 
; length) , would needs have it tried how far a 
' horse could in a day goe outright without 
baiting, at which distance he caused stations 
to be set up, and men to have fresh horses 
ready for al such as came to him. And 
some report this swift kind of running 
answereth the flight of cranes. Caesar 
saith that Lucius Vibullis Rufus, making 
hast to bring Pompey an advertisement, 
rode day and night, and to make more 
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speed thifted many horses. And himsetfe 
(as Suetonius writeth) would upon an hyred 
coache runne a hundred miles a day. And 
sure he was a rancke-runner : for where any 
river hindred his way he swam it over, and 
never went out of his way to seek for a bridge 
or foard. Tiberius Nero goinp^ to visile his 
brother Drusus, who lay sick m Germanic, 
having three coaches in his company, ranne 
two hundred miles in foure and twenty 
houres. In the Romane warres against 
KingAntiochus, Titus Sempronin^ Gracchus 
(saith Titus Livius) per dispositos equos 
prope incredibili celeritate ab Atnphisa 
tertio die Pellam pervenit A ** By horse laid 
poste, with incredible speede within three 
dayes he past from Amphisa to Pella. “ And 
viewing the place, it seemeth they were set 
stations for postes, and not newly appointed 
for that race. The invention of Cecina in 
sending newes to those of his house had 
much more speede; he carried certaine 
swallQwes with him, and having occasion to 
send newes home, he let them flie toward 
their nests, first marking them with some 
colour proper to signifie what he meant, as 
before he had agreed upon with his friends. 
In the theaters of Rome the household 
masters carried pigeons in their bosomes, 
under whose wings they fastened letters, 
when they would send any word home, 
which were also taught to bnng back an 
answer. D. Brutus used some, being be- 
seig^ in Mutina, and others else- where. 
In Peru they went poste upon mens backes, 
who tooke their masters upon their shoul- i 
ders, sitting upon certaine beares or chaires ' 
with such agilitie that, in full running 
speede, the first porters, without any stay, 
cast their load upon other who upon the 
way waited for them, and so they to others. 

1 understand that the Valachians, which are 
messengers unto the great Turk, use ex- 
treame diligence in their businesse, foras- 
much as they have amhoritic to dismount 
the first passengers they meet upon the 
high-way, and give him their tyred horse. 
And because they shal not be w'eary, they 
are wont to swaithe themselves hard about 
the bodie with a broad swathe or seare- 
cloth, as diverse others doe with us : I cold 
never finde ease or good by it. 


A Livius, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Of Bad Meanes emploicd to a Good End, 

I NHERE is a wonderfull relation and 
correspondencie found in this univer- 
sal! policie of Natures workes, which 
manifestly sheweth it is neither casual nor 
directed hy diverse masters. The infirmities 
and conditions of our bodies are likewise 
seene in states and governments: king- 
domes and commonwealths as well as we, 
are borne, florish, and fade through age. 
We are subject unto a repleatnesse of hu- 
mours, hurtfull and unprofitable, yea be it 
of good humours (for even physitians feare 
that, and because there is nothing constant 
in us ; they say. that perfection of health, 
over joyful and strong, must by art be 
abated and diminished, Test our nature, un- 
able to settle it selfe in any certaine place, 
and for hir amendment to ascend higher, 
should over-violently recoile backe into 
disorder ; and therefore they prescribe unto 
wrestlers purging and phlebotomie, to sub- 
tract that superabundance of health from 
them) or of bad. which is the ordinaiy cause 
of sicknesse. Of such like repletion are 
states olten seene to be sicke, and divers 
purgations are wont to be used to purge 
them. As wee have seene some to dismisse 
I a great number of families (chiefly to dis- 
burthen the country) which elsewhere goe 
' to seeke where they may at others charge 
seat themselves. In this sorte our ancient 
French, leaving the high countries of Gcr- 
manie, came to possesse Gaule, whence 
they displaced the first inhabitants. Thence 
grew that infinite confluence of people which 
afterward, under Brennus and others, over- 
ranne Italic. Thus the Gothes and Van- 
dalls, as also the nations which possesse 
Greece, left their naturall countries to go 
where they might have more elbow -roome : 
and hardly shall we see two or three corners 
in the world that have not felt the effect of 
such a remooving alteration. The Romanes, 
by sucii meanes, erected their colonies ; for, 
perceiving their citie to growe over-populous, 
they were wont to discharge it of unneces- 
sary people, which they sent to inhabite 
and manure the countries they had subdued. 
They have also sometimes maintained warre 
with some of their enemies, not onely there- 
by to keepe their men in breath, lest idle- 
nesse, the mother of corruption, should 
cause them some worse inconvenience. 

Et patitnur longm pacts makt^ stfvssr armis 
Luxuria incumHt, ^ 

1 Juv. Sat, vi. 199. 
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We suffer of long peace the soking harmes. 

On us lies luxury more fierce then armes. 

But also to let the Common-wealth bloud 
and somewhat to allay the over vehement 
heat of their youth, to lop the sprigs and 
thin the branches of this over-spreading 
tree, too much abounding in raiiknessc and 
gaillardise. To this purpose they main- 
mined a good while war with the Cartha- 
ginians. In the treaty of Bretigny, Edward 
the Third, King of England, would by no 
meanes comprehend in that general peace 
the controversie of the Dutchie of Britany, 
to the end he might have some way to dis- 
burthen himselfe of his men of war, and 
that the multitude of English-men which he 
had emploied about the warres of France 
should not returne into England. It was 
one of the reasons induced Philip our king 
to consent that his sonne John should In; 
sent to warre beyond the seas, tliat so he 
might carry with him a great number of 
yong hot-blouds which were amongst his 
trained military men. 'Phere are divers now 
adaies, which will speakc thus, wishing this 
violent and burning emotion we see and 
feele amongst us might bo derived to some 
neighbor warre, fearing lest those offending 
humours, which at this instant are predomi- 
nant in our bodie, if they be not diverted 
elsewhere, will still maintaine our fever in 
force, and in the end cause our utter de- 
struction : And in truth a forraine warre is 
nothing so dangerous a disease as a civill : 
But I will not beleeve that God would favour 
so unjust an enterprise, to offend and quar- 
rcll with others for our commodity. 

Nil miki lam valde />laccat K/iamninin 
Quad temere invitis suscipiatnr herisP 
That fortune likes me not which is constrained 
^v Lords unwillinGf rashly entertained. 

Notwithstanding the weaknesse of our 
ndition, doth often urge us to this neces- 
sity, to use bad meanes to a good end. 


temperance, by force to make the Helotes, | 
which were their servants, to be drunke, ; 
that ^eing them so lost and buried in wine. I 
the Spartanes might abhor the excesse of | 
that vice. Those w'ere also more to be i 
blamed, who anciently allowed that crinii- 
tiali offenders, what death soever they were 
condemned unto, should by physitians all 
«ive be tome in pieces, that so they might 
naturally see our inward parts, and thereby 
^tablisn a more assured certainty in their 
: for if a man must needes erre or de- 


I bauch himselfe, it is more excusable if he 
I doe it for his soules health then for his 
I bodies good. As the Romans trained up 
; and instructed their people to valour, and 
i contempt of dangers and death, by the out- 
I ragious spectacles of gladiators and deadly 
fighting fencers, who in presence of them 
, all combated, mangled, sliced, and killed 
I one another. 

Quid vesani aliud stbi vult ars impia Ituii^ 
Quid mortes invenuin, quid sanguine pasta 
valuptas ? 

Wh.'it else meanes that mad .art of impious sense. 
Those yong-mens deaths, that bloud- fed pleasing 
sense 1 

Which custoine continued even unlill the 
time of 'I'lieodosius the Emperour. 

Arripe delataui tua dux in iempora Jh/naiu, 

piitvis stt pc rest successor laudis habeto : 
Nullus in vrhe cadaty enjus sit pcena uoluptas, 
l(tut soils contenta feris infamis arena. 

Nulla crueututis homicidia ludat in artuisP 
The fill : defer’d to your times entertaine, 
Knhcrilt; pr.-iise which doth from Sire remaine, 
l.et none die to give pleasure by his paino s 
Be shameful! 'rhcaiers with \>easts content. 

Not in goar'd annes man-slaughter represent. 

Surely it was a wonderfull example, and 
of e.\ceeding benefit for the peoples institu- 
tion, to see dayly one or two hundred, yea 
sometimes a thousand brace of men, armed 
one against another, in their presence to 
cut and hacke one another in pieces with so 
great constancy of courage, that they were 
never scene to utter one word of faintnes or 
commiseration, never to turne their backe, 
nor so much as to shew a motion ofdemisse- 
nessc, to avoide their adversaries blowes : 
but rather to e.xtetul their necks to their 
swords, and present themselves unto their 
strokes. It hatli hapned to diverse of them, 
who through many hurts being wounded to 
death, have sent to ask the people whether 
they were satisfied with their duty, before 
they would lie down in the place. They 
must not only figlit and die constantly, but 
they were cursed 
in receiving their 
uc<d.ui nicy wcic tttiy way scene to strive, 
yea madnesse encited them to it. 

- consurgit ad ictus, 

Et quoties victor /errum iugulo inserit, ilia 
Delicias nit esse^ suns, pectusque jacentis 
Virgo modesta iubet converso pollice rumpiP 
The modest maide, when wounds are giv'n, 
upriseth ; 

When victors sword the vanquisht throate 
surpriseth. 

She saith, it is hir sport, and doth command 
T* embruc the conquer’d breast, by signe of 
hand. 


1 Psiro. TVr/. Sym, I. iL f. 
* Prup. Cent. Sym. 1. ii. 


’ Epig, ^ptg. iv. 77. 
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The first Romans disposed thus of their 
criminals : but afterward they did so with 
their innocent servants ; yea, of their free 
men, which were sold to that purpose : yea 
of Senators, and Roman Knights and 
women also. 

Nnnc caput in fnortem vcmiunty ei /units arctue, 
Atqne Astern st^i quisque paratcunt bella 
quiescunty 

They sell mens lives to death and stages sight. 

When wars do cease, they finde with whom to 
fight. 

Has inter fremitus novosque lusus^ 

Stai sexHS rudis insciusque ferric 
Et puguas capit improbus viriles, . 

Amidst these tumults, these strange sporting 
sights. 

That sex doth sit which knowes not how 
sword bites, 

And cntertaines unmov'd those manly fights. 
Which I should deem very strange and 
incredible ; if we were not dayly accustomed 
to see in our wars many thousands of 
forraigne nations, for a very small sum of 
mony, to engage both their blood and life 
in quarrels wherein they are nothing 
interested. 


. CHAPTER XXIV. 

Of the Roman Greatnesse. 

I WILL but sp>eake a word of this in- 
finite argument, and slightly glance at 
it, to show the simplicitie of those who 
compare the seely greatnesse of these times 
unto that. In the seaventh booke of 
Ciceroes familiar Epistles (and let Grama- 
rians remove this title of familiar if they 
please, for, to say truth, it makes but little 
to the purpose : and they who in lieu of 
familiar have placed ad familtares, may 
wrest some argument for themselves, from 
that which Suetonius saith in Cuesars Life, 
that there was a volume of his Epistles 
ad fa mi Hares) there is one directed unto 
Caesar then being in Gaule, in which Caesar 
repeats these very words which were in the 
end of a former letter that Caesar had 
written to him : ''Touching Marcus Furius, 
whom thou hast commended unto me, I 
will make him King of Gaule, and if thou 
wilt have me preferre any other of thy 
friends, send them to me.'* It was not 
new in a simple Roman citizen (as Caesar 
then was) to dispose of kingdomes, for as 
weU depnved he King Deiotarus of his, to 

1 Manil. Ast. 1 . tv. 2, 4. 


give it to a gentleman of the city of Per- 
gaino, called Mithridates. And those who 
writ his Life mention many kingdomes sold 
by him. And Suetonius reporteth that he at 
one time wrested three millions and five 
hundred thousand crownes of gold from 
King Ptolomaeus, which amounted very 
neere unto the price of his kingdome. 

Tot Galatce^ tot Pontus eat, tot Lydia nu/nmis : i 
Forsomuch let Galatia go, 

Forsomuch Lidia, Pontus so. 

Marcus Antonins said, " The greatnesse of 
the Roinane people was not so much dis- 
owned by what ittooke as by what it gave.” 
Yet some ages before Antonius was there 
one amongst others of so wonderfull au- 
thoritie, as through all his history I know 
no marke carrieth the name of his credit 
higher. Antiochus possessed all Egypt, and 
was very neere to conquer Cypnisand others 
dej)ending of that Empire. Vpon the pro- 
gresse of his victories, C. Popilius came 
unto him in the behalfe of the Senate, and 
at first arrivall refused to take him by the 
hand before he had read the letters he 
brought him. The King having read them, 
said he wold deliberate of them. Popilius 
with a wand encircled the place about where 
he stood, and thus bespake him : " Give 
me an answer to carry back to the Senate 
(before thou goest out of this circle.*’ An- 
tiochus, amazed at the rudenesse of so 
urging a commandement, after he had 
paused a while, replyed thus : " I will doe 
what the Senate commandeth me.'* Then 
Popilius saluted him as a friend unto the 
Roman people. To have renounced so 
great a Monarchy and forgon the course of 
so successful! prosperity by the only im- 
pression of three written lines ! He had 
good reason, as afterward he did, by his 
Ambassadors to send the Senate word that 
he had received their ordinances with the 
same respect as if they had come from 
the immortall Gods. All the kingdomes 
Augustus subdued by right of war, he 
restored to those who had lost them, or 
presented strangers with them. And con- 
cerning this purpose, Tacitus, speaking of 
Cogidunus, King of England, by a wonder- 
ful trait makes us perceive this infinitgreat- 
nes and might. The Romans (sait)i he) 
w’ere from all antiquity accustomed to leave 
those kings whom thejr had vanquished in 
the possession of their kingdomes under 
their authoritie : (Yt haberent insirumenta. 
servitutis et reges\* "That they might 
have even Kings also for instruments 

1 Claud, in Eutrop I. i. ao, 3. 

* CoR.M. Tacit. Vit. Jul. Agric. 
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of their bondage.*' It is very likely that 
Soliman, the great Turke, whom we have 
seetie to use such a liberality and give away 
the Kingdome of Hungary and other 
dominions, did more respect this consider- 
ation then that he was wont to alleage ; 
which is, that he was over wearied with the 
many monarchies and surcharged with the 
severall dominions, which either his owne 
or his ancestors vertue had gotten him. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

How a Man skoiild not Counterfeit to be 
Sicke. 

T here is an epigram in Martiall that 
may pass for a good one (for there 
are of all sorts in him), wherein he 
pleasantly relateth the storie of Caelius, who 
to avoide the courting of certaine great men 
in Rome, to give attendance at their rising, 
and to waite, assist and follow them, fained 
to be troubled with the goute; and to 
make his excuse more likely, he caused his 
legges to be ointed and swathed and lively 
counterfeted the behaviour and countenance 
of a goutie man. In the end fortune did 
him the favour to make him goutie in- 
deede. 

Tantum cura /atest el ars doloris. 

Desiit /i7igere Ccelins podagram\ 

So much the care and cunning can of painc : 
Cxlius (growne gowty) leaves the gowt to fainc. 

As farre as 1 remember I have read a 
like histoiy in some place of Appian, of 
one who, purposing to escape the proscrip- 
tions of the Triumvirat of Rome, and to 
conceale himselfe from the knowledge of 
those who pursued him, kept himselfe close 
and disguised, adding this other invention 
to it, which was to counterfeit blindnes in 
one eye, who when he came somewhat to 
recover his liberty, and would have left oft 
the plaster he had long time worne over 
his eyes, he found that under that mask he 
tiad altogether lost the sight of it. It may 
be the action of his sight was weakned, 
paving so long continued without exer- 
,ase and the usual vertue was wholly con- 
verted into the other eye. For we may 
plainljr perceive that holding one eye 
shut, it convaieth some t>art of its effect 
into his fellow ; in such sort as it 
will swell and grow bigger. As also the 


idlenes, together w'ilh the warmth of the 
medicaments and swathing, might very well 
araw some goutie humour into the legge of 
Martials goutie fellow. Reading in Froissart 
the vow which a gallant troupe of young 
Englisli-men hnd made to wcare their eyes 
hudwinkt untill such time as they should 
passe into France, and there performe some 
notable exploite of armes upon us : I have 
often laughed w ith my sclfe to think what 
they would have imagined if as to the fore 
aleaged it had hapned to them, and had all 
becne blind of the left eye at what time they 
turned to look upon their mistresses, for 
whose sake they had made their vowe and 
undertaken such an enterprise. Mothers 
have great reason to chide tlieir children 
when they counterfeit to be blind with one 
eye. erompt-backe, squint-eyed, or lame, 
and such other deformities of the body ; for 
besides that tlie body thus tender may easily 
receive some ill custome, I know not how, 
it scemeth that fortune is glad to take us at 
our word : and I have heard diverse ex- 
amples of some who have fallen sickc in 
very deede because they had purposed to 
fainc sicknes. I have at all times enured 
my sclfe, whether I be on horsebacke or 
afoote, to carry a good heavie wand or 
cudg(?ll ill my hand ; yea, I have ende.a- 
voured to doe it handsomely, and with an 
effected kinde of countenance to continue 
so. Many have threatned me that fortune 
will one time or other turne this my wan- 
tonnes into necessitie. I presume upon this 
that 1 should be the first of my race that 
ever was troubled with the gowt. But lett 
us somewhat amplifie this chapter, and 
patch it up with another piece concerning 
blindnes. Plinic reports of one who, dream- 
ing in his sleepe that he wtis blind, awaking 
the next morning, was found to be Starke 
blinde, having never had any precedent 
sickencs. The power of imagination may 
very well further such things as elsewhere I 
have shewed ; and Plinie seemeth to bee of 
this opinion ; but it is more likely that the 
motions which the body felt inwardly 
(whereof Physitians may, if they please, 
finde out the cause), and which tooke away 
his sight, were the occasion of his dreanie. 
Let us also adde another storie concerning 
this purpose, which Seneca reporteth in his 
Epistles. Thou knowest (saith he, writing 
unto Lucilius) that Harpaste, my wifes 
foole, is left upon me as an hereditarie 
charge ; for h|y mine owne nature 1 am an 
enemie unto such monsters, and if I have a 
desire to laugh at a foole, 1 neede not seeke 
one farre ; I laugh at my selfe. This foolish 
woman hath sodainly lost her sight. I re- 
port astnujge thing, but yet very true. Sh* 

A A 
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will not beleeve she Is blind, and urgeth her 
keeper uncessantlv to lead her, saying still, 
my house is very darke. What we laugh M 
in her, I entreat thee to beleeve that the 
same hapneth to each of us. No man 
knoweth himselfe to be covetous or nig« 
gnrdly. Even the blind require a guide, 
but wee stray from our selves. I am not 
ambitious, say we, but no man can live 
otherwise at Rome : I am not sumptuous, 
but the citie requireth great charges. It is 
not my fault if I be collerike ; if 1 have not 
yet set downe a sure course of my life, the 
fault is in youth. Let us not .^seeke our 
cvill out of us ; it is within us, it is rooted 
in our entrailes. And only because we per- 
ceive not that we are sicke, makes our rc- 
coveric to prove more difficult. If we beginne 
not betimes to cure our selves, when shall 
we provide for so many sores, for so many 
fwils? Yet have we a most sweete and 
gentle medicine of Philosophy ; for of others 
no man feeles the pleasure of them but after 
his recoverie, whereas she pleaseth, easeth, 
and cureth all at once. Loe here what 
Seneca saith, who hath some what diverted 
me from my purpose ; but there is profit in 
the exchange. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Of Thumbs, 


He that applaudes will praise^ 

With both his thumbs, thy plates : 

and of disfavor or disgrace to lift them up 
and tuhie them outward. 

converse follice vulgi 
Quemlibet occiduut ^j^uiariier,“^ 

When people tume their thumbs away, 

They popularly any slay. 

j Such as were hurt or maymed in their 
thumbs were by the Romans dispensed from 
going to warre, as they who had lost their 
’ weapons hold-fast. Augustus did con- 
j fiscate all the good.s of a Roman knight, 
who through malice had cut off the thumhes 
I of two young children of his, thereby to ex- 
j cuse them from going to warre : and before 
•; him the Senate in the time of the Italian 
warres had condemned Caius Vatienus to 
perpetuall prison, and confiscated all his 
goods, forsomuch as he had willingly cut 
off tlie thumb of his left hand, so to exempt 
himselfe from the voyage. Some one, whose 
name I remember not, having gained a great 
victory by sea, caused all the enemies whom 
he had vanquished and taken prisoners 
i have their thumbs cut off, thinking thereby 
' to deprive them of all roeanes of fighting, 
or rowing, or handling their oares. 'riie 
Athenians likewise caused them to be cut 
off from them of .^gina, to take from them 
the preheminence in the art of navigation. 
Lacedaemon masters punished their schollers 
by byting their thumbs. 


'■J'ACITU.S reporteth that amongst cer- 
J[ taine barbarous kings, for the con- 
firmation of an inviolable bonde or 
covenant, their manner was to joyne their 
riglit hands close and hard together with 
cnterlacing their thumbs : and when by hard 
wringing them the blood appeared at their 
ends, they pricked them with some sharp 
point, and then mutually entersuckt each 
one the others. Phisicians say thumbes are 
the master fingers of the hand, and that 
their Inline etymologic is derived of Pollerc. 
The Grascians call it avTix«tp, as a man 
would say. another hand. And it seemeth 
the Latines likewise take them sometimes in 
this sense, id est^ for the whole hand : 

Sed nee vocibus excitata blandis, 

Molli poUice tuc rogata surgit.^ 

It wil not rise, though with sweet words excited, 
Nor with the touch of softest thumb invited. 

In Rome U was heretofore a signe of favour 
to wring and kisse the thumbs : 

Tauter virogue tuum laudabit poUice ludum : • 

fm, m , m I, 1,^; m, , 

t Mart. 1. xti. JSpigr, xeix. $. 

* Hor. 1, i. Epist, xviii. 66, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Coward ize the Mother of Cruelty, 

I HAVE often heard it reported that 
cowardize is the mother of cruelty : 
and have perceived by experience 
that this malicious sharpnes and inhumane 
severitie of corage is commonly accompanied 
with feminine remissenesse. I have seene 
some of the crudest subject to weepe 
easily, and for frivolous causes. Alexander 
the tyrant of Pheres could not endure to see 
tragedies acted in the theatres for feare his 
subjects should see him sob and weepe at the 
misfortunes of Hecuba and Andromache; 
he who without remorse or pitty caused 
daily so many poore people to be most 
cruelly massacre^, and barbarously mur- 
tbered. May it be weaknesse of spirit 
makes them so pliable to all extremities? 


1 Juv. Sat, iii. 36, 
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valor (whose effect is onely to exercise it 
seUe against resistance, 

Nic nisi heUaniUgaudei cervice itvmncD 
Nor takes he joy to domineere 
But on the necke of sturdie stecre. 

refraines it selfe in seeing her enemy pro- 
strate to her mercy ; but pusillanimitie, to 
say that she also is of the feaste, since it 
cannot be joyned to the first part takes for 
her share the second, which is massacre and 
blood. Murthers after victories are com- 
monly effected by the baser kinde of people 
and officers that waite upon the baggage 
and cariage. And the reason we see so 
many unheard-of cruelties in popular warres 
is that this vulgar rascalitie doth martially 
flesh and enure it selfe to dive in blood up 
to the elbowes, and mangle a body, or 
hacke a carcase lying and groveling at their 
feete, having no manner of feeling of other 
valor. 

Et Lupus et iurpts instant nwrUntibus Ursi. 

— Ei quascumquc minoy nohilitaie /era est.a 
A Wolfe or filthie Beare the dying man oppressc. 
Or some such beast as in nobilitic is Icssc. 

As the craven Curres, which at home or 
in their kennels will tugge and bite the skins 
of those wilde beastes which in the fields 
they durst not so much as bark at. What 
is it that now adaies makes all our quarrels 
mortall ? And whereas our forefathers had 
some degree of revenge, we nov/ beginne 
by the last ; and at first brunt nothing is 
spoken of but killing? What is it, if it be 
not cowardice? Every man seeth it is 
more bravery and disdaine for one to beat 
his enemie than make an end of him, and 
to keep him at a bay, then make liim die. 
Moreover, that the desire of revenge is 
thereby allayed and better contented ; for 
it aymeth at nothing so much as to give or 
shew a motion or feeling of revenge oncly 
of her self. And thats tlie reason we do 
not challenge a beast, or fall upon a stone 
when it hurts us, because they are incapable 
to feele our revenge. And to kill a man is to 
•Reiter him from our offence. And even as 
Bias exclaimed upon a wicked man : "I 
know that soone or late thou shalt be 
punished for thy lewdnes, but I feare me I 
shall not see it and moaned the Orcho- 
menians, because the penance which Liciscas 
had for his treason committed against them, 
came at such a time as none of them were 
living whom it had concerned, and whom 
the pleasure of that punishment might most 
«^ight ; so ought revenjje to be moaned 
when he on whom it is inflicted looseth the 

\ Claud. EpisL dd Hadr. v. 39. 

• Ovid. Tm/. 1. iii. BUg. v. 35. 


meanes to endure or feel it. For, even as 
the revenger will see the action of the re- 
venge, that so he may feel the pleasure of it, 
so must he on whom he is revenged, both 
see and fcele that he may hereby receive 
both repentance and griefe. He shall rew 
it, say we. And though he receive a stab, or 
a blow with a pistol! on his head, shal we 
think he w’il repent? Contrariwise, if we 
markc him wel, w'c shal perceive that in 
falling he makes a moe or bob at us. Hee 
is farre from repenting when he rather 
seemes to be beholding us : inasmuch as 
\ye affoord him the favourablest office of 
life, which is to make liim dye speedily and 
as it were insensibly. We are left to shift 
up and downe, runne and trot, and squat 
heere and there, and al to avoyd the officers 
or escape the magistrates that pursue us ; 
and he is at rest. ' ‘ To kill a man is good 
to escape a future offence, and not revenge 
the wrongs past.” It is rather an action 0/ 
feare tlian of bravery ; of precaution than 
j of courage ; of defence than of an enter- 
1 prise. It is apparent that by it we quit both 
‘ the true end of revenge and the respect of 
our reputation : if he live we feare he will or 
may charge us with the like. It is not 
against him, it is for thee, thou riddest thy 
selfe of him. In the kingdome of Narsinga 
this expedient would be bootle.sse. There 
not only soiildiers, and such as professc 
armes, ljut every naeane artificer, decide 
their quarels with the sw'ords ]>oint. The 
King never refuseth any man the combate 
that is disposed to fight, and if they be men 
of qualitie lie wil be by in person, and re- 
ward the vietor with a chaine of gold : 
which, whosoever hath a mind unto, and wil 
obtaine il, may freely challenge him that 
weareth the same, and enter combate with 
him. And having overcome one combate, 
hath many follow ing the same. If we thought 
by vertue to be ever superiors unto our 
enemy, and at our pleasure gourmandize 
him, it would much grieve us he should 
escape us, as he doth in dying. We rather 
endeavour to vanciuisli surely then honour- 
ably. And in our ijuarrcls we rather seeke 
for the end then for the glory. Asinius 
Pollio for an honest man lesse excusable, 
committed a like fault ; who, having written 
many invectives against Plancus, staid untill 
he were dead to publish them. It was 
rather to flin t al a blind man, and raile in a 
dead mans eare, and to offend a seiiselesse 
man, than incurre the danger of his revenge. 
And men answered in this behalfe, that 
it onely belonged to hobgoblins to wrestle 
with the dead. He who staycth till the 
author be dead whose writings he will 
combate. what saith he but that he is weake 
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and quarrelloiis ? It was told Aristotle, that I wan* in striking an enemie whom at such an 
som^^y had spoken ill of him, to whom » advantage I should finde grappled with one 
he answered, “ Let him also whippe me, so | of my fellow-souldiers. The 'nature of 
myselfebe notby.*' Our forefathers were j societie beareth where troupe is against 
content to revenge an insult with the lie. a • troupe (as where our £>uke of Orleans 
lie with a blowe, a blowe with bloud, and so I chalenged Henry King of England, one 
in order. They were sufficiently valiant not i hundred against another himdred ; three 
to feare their adversary, though he lived i hundred against as many, as did the Argians 
and were wronged : whereas we quake for | against the Lacedemonians ; three to three, 
feare so long as we see him a foot. And ; as were the Horatij against the Curatij), the 
that it is so, doth not our moderne practize ; pluralitie of either side is never respected for 
pursue to death as well him who hath wronged ; more than a single man. Wheresoever there 
us as him whom we have offended ? It { is company, the hazard is confused and dis- 
isalso a kind of dastardlinesse which hath ' ordered. I have a private interest in this 
brought this fashion in to our single combates, j discourse. For my brother, the Lord of 
to accompany us in the fields with seconds, I Matecoulom, being desired in Rome to 
thirdes, and fourths. They were anciently j second and accompany a gentleman with 
single combates, but now they are skirmishes j whom he had no great acquaintance, who 
and battels. To be alone, feared the first ' was defendant and challenged by. another . 
that invented it. Quum in se cuique minimutn the fight beguniie, my brother by chance 
fiducia essei : “When eveiy man had least found himselfe confronted with one neerer 
confidence in himselfe.” For, what company 1 and batter known to him (I would faine be 
soever it be, it doth naturally bring some | resolved of these lawes of honour, which so 
comfort and ease in danger. In ancient j often shock and trouble those of reason), 
time they were wont to employ third persons 1 whom after he had vanquished and dis- 
as sticklers, to see no treachery or disorder : patched, seeing the two principals of t!\c 
were used, and to beare witnes of the com- quarrell yet standing and unhurt, he went to 
bates successe. But now this fashion is reskew his fellow. What could he doc 
come up, let any man be engaged, whoso- lesse? should he have stood still, and (if 
ever is envited cannot well con taine himselfe chance would so have had it) see him 
to be a spectator, lest it be imputed unto defeated for whose defence he was entred 
him it is either for want of affection or lack the quarrell ? What until then he had done 
of courage. Besides the injustice of such was nothing to the purpose, and the quarrel 
an action and villany, for your honours was still undecided. A1 the courtesie you 
protection, to engage other valour and can, you ought surely use to your enemy, 
force than your owne, I find it a disadvan- especially when you have brought him under, 
tage in an honest and worthy man, and and to some great advantage ; I know not 
who wholly trusts unto himselfe, to enter- how a man may use it, when anothers interest 
mingle his fortune with a second man : depends on it, where you are but accessory, 
every one runneth sufficient hazard for him- and where the quarrel is not yours. Hee 
sclfe, and need not also runne it fonanother : could never be just nor curteous in hazard 
and hath enough to do to assure himselfe of of him unto whom he had lent himselfe. 
his owne vertue for the defence of his life, j So was he presently delivered out of the 
without committing so precious a thing into Italian prisons by a speedy and solemne letter 
third mens hands. For, if the contrary hath of commendations from our King. Oh, in- 
not expresly beene covenanted of all foure, discreet nation ! We arc not contented to 
it is a combined party. If your fellow manifest our follies and bewray our vices to 
rhance to fade, you have two upon you, the world by reputation ; but we goe into 
and not without reason : and to say it is a forraigne nations, and there in person shew 
Superchery, as it is indeed : as being wel them. Place three Frenchmen in the deserts 
armed, to charge a man who hath but a of Libya, and they will never live one moneth 
piece of a sword, or being sound and together without brawling, falling out, and 
strong, to set upon a man sore hurt. But if scratching one another : you would say this 
they be advantages you have gotten fighting, peregrination is a party erected to please 
you may use them without imputation, strangers with our tragedies ; and those most 
Disparitie is not considered, and inequality commonly who rejoyce and scoffe at our evils.^ 

is not balanced, butby the state wherein the We travel into Italic to leame the art oi 
fight is begun. As of the rest you must fencing, and practise it at the cost of our 
tifly on fortune, and if alone or single you I lives, before we know it ; it were requisite, 
ebamce to have three upon you, your other according to the order of true discipline, we 
two companions being slain, you have no j should preferre the tbcorike before the 
nacre wrong done you than I should offer in practike. We betray our apprenti:ago. 
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Primiiia iuvenum bellique Jufuri 

Dura fudifttmta.^ 

The miserable first ess^es of youth 
And hard beginnings of warre that ensu’th. 

I know it is an art profitable to her end ; 
(in the single combate betweene the two ; 
Princes, cosin-Germans, in Spaine, the 
eldest of which (saith T. Livius) by the 
skil of his weapons, and by craft, over- 
came easily the dismayed forces of the 
younger) and as by experience I have knowen 
the knowledge and skil whereof hath 
puffed the heart of some beyond their 
naturall proportion. But it is not pro- 
perly a vertue, since she draweth her stay 
from dexteritie and takes her founda- 
tion from other than from her selfc. The 
honour of combates consistefh in the 
jealousie of the heart, not of the science. 
And therefore have I scene some of my 
friends, renowned for great Masters in this 
exercise, in their quarels to make choice of 
weapons that might well take the meane 
of this advantage or oddes from them ; and 
which wholly depend on fortune and assur- 
ance that their victorie might not rather 
be imputed to their fencing then ascribed 
to their valour. And in my infancy our 
nobility scorned the reputation of a fencer, 
though never so cunning, as injurious ; and 
if any learnt it they would seque.ster them- 
selves from company, deeming the same as 
a mystery of craft and subtility, derogating 
from true and perfect vertue. 

NonsenivaTt no7t parar, non ritirarsi 
Voglion castor ^ ne gui destrezza ha parte ; 

Non iianno i coipi Jinti hor pieni, /tor scars t ; 
Toglie Cira e*l Juror I'uso dcirarte^ 

Oai le spade horribilmente urtarsi 
A mezzo il ferro, il pie d'ortna non parte ^ 
Sempre i il pie Jemto^ i la man sempre in fnolo, 
Ne scende tagho in van, fie pnnta d xwio:^ 

T* avoyde, toward retiring to give ground 
They reke not, nor hath nimblcnes heere part. 
Nor give false blowes, nor full, nor scarce, nor 
sound. 

Rage and revenge bereave all use of arte, 

'I’heir Swordes at halfc Sword horribly resound 
You might heare metie : No foote from steppe 
doth parte : 

Their foote still fast, their hand still faster 
mooveth : 

No stroke in vaine, no thrust in vaine, but 
prooveth. 

Shooting at Buts, Tilting, Torncyes, 
Barriers, the true images of martiall com- 
bats, were the exercises of our forefathers. 
This other exercise is so mucli the lesse 
noble, by how much ift rcspecteth but a 
private end : which against the lawes of 
Justice teacheth us to destroy one another. 


^ St AT. Sylv, I. v. 

• TasSj, Gier, can. xii, st. 53. 


and every way produceth ever mischievous 
effects. It is much more worthy and better 
beseeming for a man to exercise himselfe 
in things that assure and offend not our 
Commonwealth ; and which respect publike 
securitie and generall glory. Publius Kutilius 
I was the first that ever instituted the Souldier 
[ to manage his armes by dexteritie and skil, 

I and joyned art unto vertue, not for the use 
; of private contentions, but for the wars and 
.'Roman peoples quarrels; a popular and 
icivill manner of fencing: and besides the 
examjile of Caesar, who appointed his soul- 
, dier above all things to aime and strike at 
the face of Pompeyes men in the battcU of 
Pharsalia : a thousand other Chieftaines 
and Generals have devised new fashions of 
weapons and new kindes of striking, and 
; covering of themselves, according as the 
; present affaires require. But even as 
Phiiopoemen condemned wrestling, wherein 
j hee excelled others, forsomiich as the pre- 
1 parations appertaining to this exercise 
I differed from those that belong to military 
: discipline, to which he supposed men of 
honour should amuse and addict themselves, 
me Ihinkes also that this nimblenesse or 
' agilitie to which men fashion and enure 
, themselves, their lirnbes, their turnings, 

I windings, and nimble-quicke motions 
I wherein youth is instructed and trained in 
' this new schoole, are not only unprofitable 
but rather contrary and damageable for the 
use of militarie combat : And wee see our 
' men do commonly employ particular wea- 
pons in their fence schools, and peculiarly 
appointed for that purpose. And I have 
scene it disallowed that a gentleman 
chalenged to fight with rapier and dagger 
, .should present himselfe in the equipage of 
j a man at armes ; or that another should 
' offer to come with his cloake instead of a 
' dagger. It is worthy the noting that 
; Lachez in Plato, speaking of an appren- 
! tisage how to manage armes conformable 
' to ours, saith he could never see any notable 
,v.aiiior come of a school of fence, and 
especially from among the maisters. As 
; for them our owne experience confirmes as 
I much. And for the rest we may at least 
I say they are sufficiencies of no relation or 
] correspondency. And in the institution of 
I the children of his Commonwealth, Plato 
; interdicts the aries of striking or playing 
I with fists devised by Amycus and Epeius, 

I and to wrestle invented by Antceus and 
j Cercyo : because tliey aime at another end 
; then to adapt youth to warlike service, and 
j have no affinitie with it. But I digresse 
i much from my fheame. The Emperonr 
1 Mauricius, being for warned by dreames and 
! sundry prognostications that one phocas a 
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souldier at that time yet unknowne, should 
kill him, demanded of Philip his sonne in 
law who that Phocas was, nis nature, his 
conditions and customes, and how amongst 
other things Philip told him he was a faint, 
cowardly, and timorous fellow. The Em- 
perour thereby presently concluded that he 
w:is both cruel and a murtherer. What 
makes tyrants so bloud-thirstie ? it is the 
care of their securitie, and that their faint 
hart yeelds them no other meanes to assure 
themselves then by rooting out those which 
may in any sort offend them ; yea, silly 
women, for feare that they should or bite 
or scratch them : 

Cuncia ferit dum cuncta timet}- 
Of all things he afraide. 

At all things fiercely laide. 

The first cruelties are exercised by them- 
selves, thence proceedeth the feare of a just 
revenge, whicli afterward produces that 
swarme of now cruelties ; by the one to 
stifle the other. Philip, the King of Mace- 
don, who had so many crowes to pul with 
the Romanes, agitated by the horror of so ! 
many murtliers committed by his appoint- 
ment, and unable to make his partie good, 
or to take any safe resolution against so 
many families, by him at severall times 
injured, resolved at last to seize upon al 
their cliildren whom he had caused to be 
murthered, that so he might day by day 
one after another rid the world of them, 
and so establish his safety. Matters of 
worth are not impertinent wheresoever they 
be placed. I, who rather respect the weight 
and beneflte of discourses then their order 
and placing, need not feare to place here at 
randome a notable storie. When they arc 
so rich of their owne beaiitie, and may very 
well uphold themselves alone, I am con- 
tent with a haires end, to fitto orjoynethem 
,to my purpose. Amongst others who liad 
b^n condemned by Philip was one Hero- 
dicus, Prince of the Thessalians : after 
whom he caused his two sonnes in lawe to 
be put to deathe, each of them leaving a 
young sonne behind. Theoxena and Arco 
were the two widdowes Theoxena, although 
she were instantly urged thereunto, could 
never be induced to marry againe. Arco 
tookc to husband Poris, a chiefe man 
amongst the AEneans, and by him had divers J 
children, all which she left very young, 
iheoxena, moved by a motherly charitie 
toward her young nephews, and so to have 
. P*‘ot^ction and bringing up, 
wedded 1 oris. Vpon this came out the j 
proclamation of the Kings edict. This } 

3 Claud, in Eltrop, 1. i. i8a. | 


noble-minded mother, distrusting the Kings 
cmeltie and fearing the mercilesness of his 
satelities or officers towards these noble, 
hopefull and tender youths, feared not to 
say that shee would rather kil them with 
her own hands then deliver them. Poris, 
amazed at her protestations, promiseth her 
secretly to convw them to Athens, there by 
some of his faithful friends to be kept safely. 
They take occasion of a yearly feast which 
to the honour of ^Eneas was solemnized at 
iEnea, and thither they goe, where having 
all day long assisted at the ceremonies and 
publike banket, night being come, they 
convay themselves into a shippe appointed 
for that purpose, in hope to save themselves 
by sea. But the winde fell out so contrarie 
that the next morning they found them- 
selves in view of the towne whence the 
night before they had hoisted sailes, where 
they were pursued by the guarders and 
j souldiers of the port. Which Poris per- 
! ceiving, laboured to hasten and encourage 
I the mariners to shift away : but Theoxena, 

' engaged through love and revenge, remem- 
bring her first resolution, prepared both 
weapons and poisons, and presenting them 
to their sight, thus she bespake them : ‘ ' Oh 
my dear children, take a good heart ; death 
is now the onely meane of your defence and 
libertic, and shall be.a just cause unto the 
Gods for their holy justice. These bright 
keen blades, these full cuppes shall free 
you the passage unto it. Courage therefore, 
and thou my eldest childe take this sword to 
die the strongest death." Who on the one 
side having so undaunted a perswader, and 
on the other their enemies ready to cut 
their throats in furious manner, ramie all to 
that which came next to his hand ; and so 
all geared and panting were throwne into 
the sea, Theoxena, proud she had so 
gloriouslie provided for her children’s safety, 
lovingly embraced her husband, said thus 
unto him : Oh my dear heart, let us follow 
these boyes, and together with them enjoy 
one self same grave and so close-claspe 
together they flung themselves into the 
maine : so that the ship was brought to 
shore againe, but emptie of her maisters. 
Tyrants, to act two things together, that is, 
to kill and cause their rage to be felt, 
have employed the utmost of their skill to 
devise lingering deatlis. They will have 
their enemies die, yet not so soone but that 
they may have leisure to feele their ven- 
geance. Wherin they are in great per- 
plexity ; for if th^ torments be over- violent, 
they are short ; if lingring, not grievous 
enough. In this they imploy their wits and 
devices, many examples wherof we sw in 
antiquitie ; and I wot not whether wittingly 
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we retaine some spice of that barbarisme. | 
Whatsoever is beyond a simple death 
seemeth to me meere cnieltie. Our justice 
cannot hope that he whom the terror of 
death cannot dismay, be he to be hanged or | 
beheaded, can In any sort be troubled j 
with the imagination of a languishing hre, | 
of a wheele, or of burning pincers. And I i 
wot not whether in that meane time we | 
bring him to despaire ; for w'hat plight can j 
the soule of man be in that is broken up on a j 
wheele, or, after the old fashion, nailed to a I 
crosse. and 24 howres together expects his | 
death I Josephus reporteth that whilst the j 
Roman warres continued in Jewrie, passing l 
by a place where certain Jew’es had been j 
crucified three dayes before, he knew three | 
of his friends amongst them, and having 
gotten leave to remove them, tw'o of them 
di^, but the third lived long after. 
Chalcohdylas, a man of credite, in the 
memories he left of matters happened in 
his time and thereabouts, maketh report of j 
an extreame torment the Emperor Mechmed | 
was often wont to put in practice, which w'as ! 
by one onely blow of a cimitaty, or broad i 
Persian sword, to have men cut in two parts, | 
by the waste of the body, about the dia- j 
phragroa, which is a membrane lying over- 
thwart the lower part of the breast, separat- 
ing the heart and lights from the stomacke, 
which caused them to die two deaths at 
once : and affirmeth that both parts were 
seen full ot life, to move and stirre long time 
after, as if they had been in lingering tor- 
ment. I do not thinke they felt any great 
torture in that moving. The gastliest tor- 
ments to looke upon are not alwaies the 
greatest to be endured : and 1 finde that 
much more fiercely-horrible, which other 
historians write, and which he used against 
certain Lords of Epirus, whom faire and 
leasurely he caused to be flead all over, 
disposed by so malicious a dispensation 
that their lives continued fifteene daies 
in that languor and anguish. Aud these 
two others : Creesus having caused a gentle- 
man to be apprehended, greatly favoured 
by Pantttleon his brother, led him in a 
fullers or cloth-workers shoppe, where with 
cardes and teazles belonging to that trade, 
he made him to be carded, scraped, and 
teazled so long until he died of it. George 
i>echel, ring-leader of the countrymen of 
Polina, who under the title of a croysada, 
wrought so many mischiefs, having beene 
defeated in a battell by the Vay voda of Tran- 
silvania and taken prisoner, was for three 
dayes together tyed naked to a wooden 
horse, exposed to all manner of tortnres .nny 
man might devise against him; during 
which tinjie other prisoners were kept 
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fasting. At last, he yet living, saw Lucat bis 
deare brother, and for whose safety he 
sued and entreated, forced to drinke hU 
blood, drawing all the envie and hatred of 
his misdeeds upon himselfe. And twenty of 
his most favoured enptaines were com- 
pelled to feed upon his flesh, which with 
their teeth they must teare off and swallow 
their morsels. The rest of his body and 
entrailes, he being dead, were boiled in a 
pan, and given for food to other of his 
followers. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

All Things have iheir Season. 

r HOSE who compare Cato the CensoV,^ 
to Cato the Younger that killed him- 
selfe, compare two notable natures, 
and in forme neare one unto another. The 
first e.Tploited his sundrie waies and ex- 
celleth in military exploits and utilitie of his 
publike vacations. But the youngers vertue 
(besides that it were blasphemy in vigor to 
compare any unto him) was much more sin- 
cere and unspotted. For who will discharge 
the Censors of envie and ambition that durst 
counter-checke the honour of Scipio in 
goodnes and all other parts of excellencie, 
farre greater and better than him or any 
other man living in his age? Amongst oth^r 
things reported of him, this is one, that in his 
eldest yeares he gave himselfe with so earnest 
a longing to learn the Greek tong, as if it 
had been to quench a long burning thirst, 
a thing in mine opinion not very honourable 
in him. It is properly that which we call 
doting, or to become a childe againe. All 
things have their season, yea the good and 
all. And I may say fiiy Paternoster out of 
season. As T. Quintius Flaminius was 
accused, forasmuch as being generall of an 
army, even in tlie hoJrje of the conflict he 
was scene to withdraw himselfe apart, am- 
miising himselfe to pray Go* although he 
gained the battell, 

Imponit finem sapiens et rehus kcfustis^ 

A wise-man will use moderation, 

I Even in things of commendation. 

I Eudemonidas seeing Xenocrates very old 
j laboriously apply himselfe in his schoole- 
lectures, said. When will this man know 
something, since he is yet learning? And 
Philopoemen, lo those who highly extolled 
King Ptolomey because he daily hardened 
his body to the exercise of armes: It is 


1 JuvEN..S'a/. vi. 344* 
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not (said he) a matter commendable in I 
a King of his age in them to exercise | 
himseife, he should now really and sub- \ 
stantially imploy them. Wise men say that ! 
young men should make their prepara- j 
tions and old men enjoy them. And the j 
greatest vice they note in us is, that our 1 
desires do uncessantly grow yonger and j 
yonger. We are ever beginning anew to 
live. Our -studies and our desires should | 
sometimes, have a feeling of age. We have i 
a foote in the grave, and our appetites and 1 
pursuits are but new-borne. 

( 

7*ii secanda fnartnorn 
J^oens sub ips%4m /unus^ et sepulcri 
' immetuor, struts douios.^ 

You, when you .should be going to your grave, 
marble out to worke, build hou.ses brave, 
Uiunlndfull of the buriall you must have. 

The longest of my desseignes doth not ' 
extend to a whole yeare : now I only apply | 
my selfe to make an end : I shake off all I 
my new hopes and enterprises : I bid my 
last farewell to all the places I leave, and ; 
daily dispossess my selfe of what I have. ' 
0/ifft tarn nec per it quicquam mihi, ncc 
acqviritur. Plus snperest viattci quam j 
vicTi* “It is a good while since 1 neither! 
loose nor get any thing ; I have more to 
beare my charges then way to goe.*’ ] 

Vixi^ et quent dederai enrsum fortuna por^i? 

1 have liv’d, and the race have past 
Wherein my fortune had me plac’t. 

To conclude, it i.s all the ease 1 finde in , 
niy age, and t.hat it suppresseth many cares 
and desires in me wherewith life is much dis- 
tiuieted. 'Fhe care of the worlds course, tlu^ 
care of riches, of grealnesse, of knowledge, , 
of health, and of iny selfe. 'Fhis man Icarneth ! 
to speake when he sliould rather learne to , 
hold his peace for ever. A man may j 
alwaies continue his study, but not school- j 
ing. O fond-foolish for an old man to be ; 
ever an Abecedarian, i 

Dwersos diverse iuvant, non otnnibits annis \ 

Omnia conv&niunL* j 

Diverse delights to diverse, nor to all I 

Do all things at all yeares convenient fall. j 

If we must needs study, let us study some- 
thing sorteable to our condition, that we 
may answer as he did, who being demanded 
what his studies would stead h^m in his 
decrepity, answered that he might ijie better 
and with more ease leave this world. Such 
a study was yong Catoes in forefeeling his 


1 Hor. Car» 1. u. ed, xviti. 17. 

* Sen. Episi, Ixxvii. 

* ViRG, yEn, 1 . iv. 653, 

* Catui,. E/eg^, i. 103. 


approaching end, who lighted up»on Platoes 
discourse of the soules immortality. Not as 
it may be supposed that long before he had 
not stored himseife with all sorts of muni- 
tion for such a dislodging. Of assurance, 
of constancy and instruction, he had more 
than Plato hath in all his writings. His 
science and his courage were in this respect 
above all Philosophy, Hee undertook this 
occupation, not for the service of his death, 
but as one who did not so much as interrupt 
his sleep in a, deliberation of such conse- 
quence, who ever without choise or change 
continued his wonted studies, and all other 
accustomed actions of his life. The same 
night wherein the Pretorship was refused 
him he passed over in play. That wherein 
he must die, he spent in reading. Hie 
losse of life or office was all one to him. 


CHAPTFd^ XXIX. 

Of I'ertne, 

FIND!'', by experience that thert: is 
great difference betweene the sodaine 
fits and fantasies of the soule, and a 
resolute dispo.sition and constant habitude : 
and 1 stHi there is nothing but we may 
attaine unto, yea, as some say, to exceede? 
Oivinitie it .selfe ; forsomiich as it is more to 
bi'come impassible of himseife, then to be so 
by his originall condition : and that one 
may joyne .a resolution and assurance of 
(iod to imms imbecillitie. Hut it is by fib. 
And in tlie lives of those heroes or iiohle 
worthies of former ages, are often found 
wonderfiill parts, and which seeme gre.atly 
to exceed our naturall forces : but they are 
prankes or parts consonant to truth : and it 
may hardly be believed mans soule may so 
be tainted and fed with those so high-raised 
conditions, that unto it they may become as 
ordinary and naturall. It hapneth unto our 
selves, who are but abortive broods of men, 
sometimes to rowse our soule farre beyond 
her ordinary pitch, as stirred up by the dis- 
courses or provoked by the examples of 
others. But it is a kinde of passion whicli 
urgeth, mooveth, agitateth, and in some 
sorte ravisheth her from out her selfe : for, 
that gust overblowne and storme past, wee 
see it wil unawares unbend and lose it selfe, 
if not to the lowest pitch, at least to be no 
more the same she was, so that upon every 
slight occasion, for a bird lost or for u 
glasse broken, we suffer our selves to be 
inooved and distempered very neere as one 
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of the vulgar sort. Except order, modera- < 
tion and constancie, I imagine all things! 
may bee done by an indifferent and defeo i 
live man, Therefore say wise men, that 
directly to judge of a man, his common 
actions must specially be controuled, and he 
must every day be su prised in his work-day 
clothes. Pyrrho, who framed so pleasant a 
science of Ignorance, assaied (as all other 
true philosophers) to fashion his life answer- 
able to his doctrine. And forasmuch as he 
maintained the weakenesse of mans judge- 
ment to be so extreame as it could take 
nor resolution nor inclination : and would 


cut off those parts that were the cause of 
her jealousie, and flung them in her face. 
And it is reix>rted that a yong gentleman of 
France, amorous and lustio, having by his 
perseverance at last mollified the heart of 
iiis fairo mislresse, desperate, because com- 
1 ining to the point of his so long sued-for 
; businesse, he found himselfe unable and 
; unprepared, and that 

" non viriliter 

I / ners senile penis exiulernt cn/ui. t 

1 As soone as he came home he deprived 
• himselfe of it, and sent it as a cruel and 


perpetually suspend it, liallancing, beholding bloudy sacrifice for the expiation of his 
and receiving all things as indifferent : it is oftence. Had he done it by discourse or for 
reported of him that he ever kept himselfe religions sake, as tlie priestes of Cylielc wm* 
after one fashion, looke and countenance, wont to do, what mi^ht we not say of so 
if he had begunne a discourse, he would | haughty an enterprise? Not long since at 
end it, though the party to whom he spake Bragerac, five leagues distance from my 
..ere gone : and if he went any where, he house, up the river of Dordaigne, a woman, 
would not goe an inche out of his path what having the evening before beene grievously 
let or obstacle soever came in his way; being tormented and sore beaten by hir husband, 
kept from falls, from cartes, or other acci- frow'ard and skittish by complexion, deter- 
dents by his friends. For, to feare or shunne mined, though it should cost hir the price 
any thing had beene to .shocke his proposi- of hir life, by one meane or other to esc.ape 
tions, which remooved all election and his rudeness, and rising the next morning, 


certainty from his very senses. He some- went as she was accustomed to visit e her 
times .suffered himselfe to be cut and . neighbours, to whom in some sort she re- 


cautherized with such constancy as he was 
never seen so much .os to shrug, twitch, 
move, or winke with his eyes. It is some- 
thing to bring the minde to these imagina- 
tion, but more to joine the effects unto it, 
yet is it not impossible. But to joine them 
with such peiseverance and constancy as to 
establish it for an ordinary course ; verily in 
these enterprises .sofarre from common ii.se, 
it is almost incredible to be done, 'Fhe 
reason is this, that he was sometimes found 
inbi.s house bitterly scolding with hi.s sister, 
for which being reproved as he that wronged 
his indifferencie : ‘ ' What ! ” said he, “ m 
this seely woman also .serve as a witnesse to 
my rules ? " Another time, being found to j 
defend himselfe from a dog: “ It is, "replied 
he, "venr hard altogether to dispoile and 
shake off man : " and man must endevour 
and enforce himselfe to resist and confront 
all things, first by effects, but if the worst 
befall, by reason and by discourse. It is now 
about seven or eight yeares since, that a 
country man< yet living not above two , 
leagues from this place, having long before 
wene much vexed and troubled in minde 
|br his wives jealousie ; one day comming 
home from his worke, at^d she after her 
acemtomM manner welcomming and enter- 
taining him with brawling and scowlding, 
as one unable to endure her any longer, fell 
into such a moodie rage, that sodainely with 
a sickle whiph he held jn his hand he clean 


commended the state of hir affaire.s, then 
taking a sister of birs by the hand, ledde hir 
along untill she came upon the bridge that 
crosseth the river, and having bid hesr hanilv 
farewell, as in the way of sport, wirlioui 
shewing any maner of change or alteration, 
headUmg threw hirselfe down into the river, 
w here she perished. And w hich is more to 
be noted in hir is, that thi.s hir determina- 
tion ripened a whole night in hir head. But 
tl«‘ Indian wives may not here be forgotten 
as worthy the noting: whose ciistome is, 
that husband.s have raanv wives, and for hir 
that is clearest unto hir husband to kill hir- 
selfe after him : every one in the whole 
course of hir life endevoreth to obtaine this 
priviledge and advantage over all her fellow 
wives ! and in the good offices and duties 
they shew their husbands, respect no other 
reconipence than to be preferred to accom- 
pany them in death, 

nwrii/ero jacta esifax ultima lecto. 
Uxomm fusiSf siat pia turba comis : 

St certtimen habent Lethiy qu<p viva se^uatur 
Coniugium^ pudor est non licuisse mori: 
Ardent victrices, eijlamma pectora freebentt 
Imponuntque suis orajperusta virtsP 
When for his death*b«d last flame is appli’d 
With loose haires many kind wives stand beside. 
And strive for death, which alive may be next ^ 

1 Hir wedlockc, who may not, is sham'd and vex't ; 

I 1 T:b. 1 , Ad Priap. v. 4. 

1 * Propkrt. I, iii, Sleg. xii. 17, 
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They that orecome, are burn’cl, to Barnes give 
way. 

Their bodies burnt on their burnt husbands lay. 

A late writer affirmeth that himselfe hath 
seene this custome highly reputed in the 
new discovered East Indies, where not only 
the wives are buried with their husbands, 
but also such slaves as he hath enjoyed ; 
which is done after this manner. The hus- 
band being deceased, the widdow may, if 
she will (but few do it), request two or three 
inonthes space to dispose of hir busines. 
The day come, adorned as a sumptuous 
bride, she mounteth on horsbacke, and with 
a cheereful countenance telleth everybody 
she is going to lie with her bridegroome, 
holding in her left h.and a looking-glasse, 
and an arrow in the right. Thus having a 
while rid up and downe in great pomp and 
magnificence, accompanied with her friends 
and kinsmen, and much concourse of 
people, in feast and jollitie, she is brought 
into a publike place, purposely appointed 
for such spectacles ; which is a large open 
place, in the middest whereof is a pit or 
grave full of wood, and neere unto it an 
upraised scaffold, with foure or five steppes 
to ascend, upon which she is brought, and 
seived with a stately and sumptuous banket, 
which ended, she beginneth to dance and 
sing, and when she thinks good, command- 
eth the fire to be kindled. That done, she 
commeth down againe, and taking the 
nearest of hir husbands kindred by the 
hand, they goe together to the next river, 
where shee strippes hir selfe all naked, and 
distributeth hir jewels and cloathes among 
hir friends, then plungeth herselfe in the 
water, as if she meant to wash away hir 
sins ; then coinming out she enwrappeth 
her selfe in a ytllow piece of linnen cloth, 
about the length of fourteene yards ; and 
giving her hand againe unto hir husbands 
kinsman, they returne unto tlie mount, 
where she speakes unto the people, to whom 
(if she have any) she recommendeth hir 
children. Betweenc the pitte and mount 
• there is commonly a curtainc drawne, lest 
the sight of that burning furnace might 
dismay them : which many, to shew the 
greater courage, wil not have it drawne. 
Her speech ended, a woman presenteth her 
with a vessell ful of oyl, therewith to 
annoint her head and body, which done, 
she cittteth the rest into the fire, and 
therewithal! sodainly flings herselfe into it ; 
which is no sooner done but the people 
cast great stors of faggots and billets upon 
hir, lest she should languish over-long : and 
all their joy is converted into griefe and 
sorrow. If they be persons of meane 
quality, the dead mans bpdy is to 


the place where they intend to bury him, 
and there he is placed sitting ; hSs widdow 
kneeling before him with her armes close 
about his middle, and so keepeth hirself 
whilst a wall is erected up about them both, 
which raised to the height of her shoulders, 
some of her kindred taking her by the head 
behind, wrings hir neck about, and having 
given the last gaspe, the wall is imme- 
diately made up close over their heads, 
wherein they remain buried. In the same 
country there was something like to this in 
their Gymnosophists, or wise men, who not 
by menaces or compulsions of 'others, nor by 
the violence of a sodaine liumour, but by 
the expresse and voluntary profession of 
their rule, their maner was according as they 
attained unto a certaine age, or saw them- 
selves ihreatned by some sicknesse, to 
cause a pile of wood to be erected and 
upon it a rich bedde ; and having cheere- 
fully feasted their friends and acquaintance, 
with such a resolution laid themselves 
downe in that bed, that fire set unto it, 
they were never seene to stirre nor hand 
nor foot ; and thus died one of them 
named Calanus in the presence of all the 
army of Alexander the Great. And who 
had not so made himselfe away was 
neither esteemed holy nor absolutely happy 
among them ; sending his soul purged 
and purified by fire after it had consumed 
whatsoever was mortal and terrestrial in it. 
This constant premeditation of al the life 
is that which makes the wonder. Amongst 
our other disputation, that of Fatum hath 
much entermedled it selfe : and to joyne 
future things and our wil itselfe unto a 
certaine unavoydable necessitie, we yet 
stand upon that argument of fonner 
times : since God forseeth al things must 
thus happen, as undoubtedly he doeth : 
they must then necessarily happen so. To 
which oirr darks and maisters answere. 
that to see any thing come to passe as wee 
doe, and likewise God (for he being present 
in ful essence rather seeth than foreseeth), 
is not to force the same to happen : yea we 
see because things come to passe, but things 
happen not because we see. The hapning 
makes the science or knowledge, and not 
knowledge the happening. What we see 
come to passe, happeneth ; but it might 
come to passe otherwise. And God in the 
eternall register of the causes of happenings, 
which he hath in his prescience, hath also 
those which ^e calm casual ; and the 
voluntary, which depend of the liberty he 
hath given unto our free will, and knowetn 
we shall faile, because our will shall have 
beene, to faile. I have ' scene 
encourage their troupes with this fatau 
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necessitie: for, if our hour be tied unto a ! yet could I never hurt her, no not so much 
ceitaine point neither the musket-shottes of I as start her. After all this I let slip mv 
our enemie, nor our courage, nor our flight j grayhounds, who could do no more than I 
and cowardize can either advance or recoylel had doue: by which I learnt that she had 

I been sheltred and defended bv her dcstinie ; 
This may well be said, butseeke you who and that no glaives nor arrowes never hit 
shall ^ect it : and if it be so that a strong and but by the permission of our fatalitie, which 
lively faith doth likewise draw action after ; it lieth not in us to avoide or advance." 
it : truely this fliith (wherewith we so much j This storie may serve to make us perceive 
fill our mouthes) is marvelous light in our i by the way how flexible our reason is to all 
times, except the contempt it hath of works, 1 sorts of objects. A notable man, great in 
make her disdaine their company. So it is ! ycares, in name, in dignity, and in leamin"*, 
that to the same purpose the Lord of vaunted himselfe unto me, that he was 
Joinville, as credible a witnesse as any induced to a certaine most important change 
other, tells us of the Bedoins, a nation of his religion by a strange and fantastical 
intermingled with the Saracine, with whom incitation : and m al things so il concluding 
our King Saint Lewis had to deale in the that 1 deemed the same stronger and more 
holy land who so confidently believed in forcible being taken contrary. He termed 
their religion the dayes of everyone to be it a miracle, and so did I, but in a different 
prefixed and numbred from all eternity by sense. I'heir historians say that perswasion 
an inevitable preordinance, that they went j having popularly beene scattered .amongst 
al bare and naked to the warres except a j the 'I'urkes of the fatal and inflexible pre- 
Turkish glaive in their hand, and their | scription of their dayes, doth apparantly 
body covered but with a white linnen cloth: ; aide to warrant and embolden them in 
and for the bitterest curse, if they chanced ! dangers. And I know a great Prince who 
to fall out one with another, they had ever | happily thrives by it, be it he believe it or 
in their mouth : “ Cursed be thou as he that 1 take it for an excuse to hazard himselfe 
anneth himselfe for feare of death.” Here extraordin.arily ; provided fortune be not 
is another maner of triall or a belief or soone wearie. to favour and backe him. 
faith then ours. In this rank may likewise There hath not happened in our memorie 
be placed that which those two religious a more admirable effect of resolution than 
men of Florence not long since gave unto of those two villaines that conspired the 
their countrymen. Being in some contro- death of the Prince of Orange : it is strange 
vereie betweene themselves about certaine how the last who performed the same could 
points of learning, they accorded to go be induced or encouraged to undergo such 
both into the fire in the presence of al the an enterprize, wherein his fellow (though 
people and in the open market place, each he had resolutely attempted it and had all 
one for the verifying of his opinion ; and | might be required for such an action) had 
all preparations were ready made and ] so ill success and mi.scarricd. And in those 
execution to be performed, but that by an steps and with the same weapons to go and 
unexpected accident it was interrupted. A undertake a Lord, armed with so late an 
yong Turkish Lord, having achieved a instruction of distrust ; mighty in friend.s 
notaole piece of serviw in armes and with and followers, puissant of bodily strength, 
ms own person in ful view of the two battels in his owne hall, amiddest his serv^ants 
between Ammurath and Huniades ready and guarde, aid in a city wholly at his 
to be joyned together, being demanded by devotion. It must of force be said that in 
Ammurathh is Prince, who being so yong performing it he employed a well-directed 
and unexperienced (for it was the first and resolute hand and a drcadlesse courage 
wawe or service be had seen before) had mooved by a vigorous passion. A poynarc 
mplemshed him with so generous and un- is more sure to wound a man, which forso- 
banted vigor of courage, answered that a much as it requireth more motion and 
hare had beene his soveraigne maister and vigour of the arme than a pistol, its stroke 
onely teacher of valour ; and thus began is more subject to be hindred or avoyded. 
his s^ech : “ Being one day a hunting, I That the first ranne not to an assured deatk 
sitting in her forme, and I make no great doubt, for the hopes 
mtnough I had a brace of excellent good wherewith he might be entertained could 
^aynounds with me in slip or leash, I not harbour in a well-setlcd and resolute 
h^ght It good, because I would be sure of mindc, and the conduct of his exploit 
vprv ^ sheweth he want^ no more that then 

marke. I begone to shoot ray courage. The motions of so forcible a 
ber, which I did to the number perswasion may be diverse, for our fantasie 
ortie (form my quiver were just so many), disposeth of her seif and of us as she pleaseth 
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'i'he execution committW ncere Orleans 
had no coherence with this wherein was 
more hazard than vigor ; the blow was not 
niortall had not fortune made it so, and the 
enterprise to shoote on horsebacke and far- 
off, and to one who mooved still according ! 
to the motion of his horse, was the attempt j 
of a man that rather loved to misse of his ' 
effect then faile to save himselfe. What 
followed did manifestly shew it ; for he 
was so amazed and drunken with the 
thought of so haughty an execution, as he 
lost all his senses, both to worke his escape | 
and direct his tongue in his answers. What j 
needed he have done more then recover 
his friends by crossing of a river ? It is a 
meane wherein I have cast my selfe in farre 
lesse dangers ; and which I thinke of small 
hazard, how broad soever, alwayes pro- 
vided your horse find an easie entrance, 
and on the further side you forsee an easie 
and shallow landing, according to the 
course of the streame of the water. The 
second, when the horrible sentence was 
pronounced against him, answered stoutly: 

“ I was prepared for it, and I shall amaze 
you with my patienc(?.” The Assassines, a 
nation depending of Phoenicia, are esteemed 
among tne Mahometjsts of a soveraigne 
devotion aud puritie of maners : they hold 
that the readiest and shortest way to gaine 
Paradise is to kill some one of a contrary 
religion ; therefore hath it often beene scene 
that one or two' in their bare doublets have 
undertaken io assault mighty enemies with 
the price of an assured death and without 
any care of their own danger. And thus j 
was our Earle Raymond of Tripoli nnir- 
thered or assassinated (this word is borrowed | 
from their name) in themiddest of his citie, | 
during the time of our warres in the holy 
land ; and likewise Con rad e Marquis of 
Montfermt his murtherers being brought 
to their torture, were scene to swell with 
pride that they had performed so worthy an 
exploit. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Of a Monstrtits Child. 

T his discourse shall passe single, for I 
leave it to physitians to treat of. I 
saw two dayes since a child whom 
two men and a nurse (which named them 
selves to be his father, his uncle, and his 
aunt) carried about with intent to get some 
money with the sight of him, by reason of 
his strangenesse. In all the rest he was as 


other children are : he stood, upon his feetc, 
went and prattled in a manner as all others 
of his age. He would never take nourislv 
ment but by his nurses breast ; and what 
in my presence was offred to be put in his 
mouth he chewed a little and put it all out 
againe. His puling differed somewhat from 
others : he was just fourteene monthes olde. 
Under his paps he was fastned and joyned 
to another cnilde, but had no head, and 
j who had the conduite of his backe stopped; 
the rest whole. One of his arrnes was 
shorter than the other, and was by accident 
broken at their birth. They were joyned 
face to face, and as if a little child would em- 
brace another somehat bigger. The joyning 
and space whereat they were closed to- 
gether was but foure inches broad, or there- 
abouts ; in such sort that if you thnist up 
the imperfect childe you might see under 
the others uavill ; and the seame was be- 
tweene the paps and his navill. The navill 
of the imperfect one could not be seene, but 
all the rest of his belly might. Thus, what 
of the imperfect one was not joyned, 
armes, buttocks, thighes, and legges, did 
hang and shake upon the other, whose 
length reached to the middle-leg of ilte 
other perfect. His nurse told me he made 
water by both privities. The members of 
the little one were aourished, living, and 
in the same state as the others, except 
only they were lesse and thinner. This 
double body and these different members, 
having reference to one onely head, mighi 
serve for a favorable prognostication to oiir 
King to maintaine the factions and different 
parties of this our kingdome under a unitie 
of the lawes. But least the successe should 
prove it contrary, it is not amisse to let him 
riinne his course ; for in things already 
j past there need no divination. Vt guuin 
\ facta sunt, turn ad conjecturam aliqna 
uiterpretatione revocantur : ^ " So as when 
they are done they then by some construe^ 
tion should be revoked to conjecture.” As 
it is reported of Epimenides, who ever de- 
vined backward. I come now from seeing 
of a shepherd at Medoc, of thirtie yeares of 
age or thereabouts, who had no signe at all 
of genitorie parts, but where they should 
be are three little holes by which his water 
doth continually tril from him. This poore 
man hath a beard, and desireth still to be 
fumbling of women. Those which w'e call 
monsters are not so with God, who in the 
immensttie of hi^work seeth the infinite or 
formes therein .contained. And it may be 
I thought that any figure doth amaze ijs, 
j hath relation unto some other figure of the 
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same kinde, although unknown unto man. 
From out. his all-seeing wisdoroe proceedeth 
nothing but good, common, regular, and 
orderly ; but we neither see the sorting, nor 
conceive the relation. Quod crebrC videt^ 
non miraiur^ etiam «, cur Jlat, n esc it. 
Quod anti non vidit^ id, si evenerit^ osteu- 
ium esse censei That which he often 
seetU he doth not wonder at, though he 
know not why it is done ; but if that happen 
which he never saw before, he thiiikes it 
some portentous wonder." Wee call that 
against nature w liich commeth againct cus- 
tome. There is nothing, whatsoever it be, 
that is not according to hir. Let therefore 
this universall and naturall reason chase 
from us the error, and expell the astonish- 
ment, which noveltie breedeth and strange- 
nes causeth in us. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Of Anger and Choler 


P LUTARKE is everywhere admirable, 
but especially g^here he judgeth of 
humane actions. The notable things 
he reporteth may be perceived in the com- 
parison of Lycurgus and Numa, speaking 
of the great simplicity we commit in leaving 
youg children under the government and 
charge of their fathers and parents. Most 
of our policies or commonwealths, saith 
Aristotle (as the Cyclopes were wont) com- 
mit the conduct of their wives and charge 
of their children to all men, according to 
their foolish humour or indiscreete fantasies. 
And welLni^h none but the Lacedemonian 
and Cretensian have resigned the discipline 
of children to the lawes. Whoseeth not that in 
an estate all things depend of nurture and 
education ? And all the while, without dis- 
cretion, it is wholly left to the parents mercy 
now foolish and wicked socviSp they be, 
Amongst other things, how often (walking 
tlirou^ our streets) have I desired to have 
a pUiy or comedie made in revenge of young 
boyes, which I saw thumpt, misused, and 
well-nigh murthered by some haire-brained, 
moodie, and through cholera-raging fathers 
and mothers, from out whose eyes a man 
**>*gat see sparkles of rage to startle. 


p 7 . rahse fecur incendente/eruntur 

r#jr, ut iaxajugu abruptat quibus ttums 
^ttoirakiiHr^ clwwqueustuspmdente recedit : • 


They headlotig runne with rage, which doth 
enflame their livers 

Like stones that broken fall from mountainc 
tops in shivers. 

The hill withdrawes, and they arc rould 
From hanging cliflTe wiiich leaves their hold 
(And according to Hypocrates, the most 
dangerous infirmities are those which dis- 
figure the face), and with a loud thundring 
voice often to follow children that came but 
lately from nurse, which after prove lame, 
maimed, blockish and dul-pated with 
blowes ; and yet our lawes makes no ac- 
compt of it, as if these spraines and unjoynt- 
ings of limbes, or these maimes were no 
members of our commonwealth. 

Grattan csi quod pat rite civem populoque dedisti^ 
Si facts ut patriiT sit idoneus, utilis agris^ 

Vtilis et be Horn m et pads rebus agendtsA 
That you to ih'cuuiitrie give a man, 'tis accept- 
able, 

If for the couiitrie fit you make him, for fields 
able, 

Of peace and warre for all achievements profit- 
able. 

There is no passion so much transports 
the sinceritie of judgement as doth anger. 
No man would make conscience to punish 
that judge by death who in rage or choler 
had condemned an offender. And why 
should fathers be allowed to beate or 
schoolmasters be suffered to whip children, 
or to punish them, being angry ? It is no 
longer correction, but revenge. Punishment 
is unto children as physicke, and would any 
man endure a physician that were angrie 
and wroth against his patient? Our selves 
(did we well), during the time of our anger, 
should never lay hands on our servants. So 
long as our pulse panted, and we fecic any 
concitation, so long remit we the partie: 
and things will seeme far otherwise unto 
us if we once come to our senses again, 
and shall better bethinke us. Then is it 
passion that commandes. It is passion 
that speaketh, and not we. Athwart it, 
faults seeme much greater unto us, as 
bodies doe athwart a foggy mist. Whoso 
is hungry useth meat, but whoso will use 
chastisement should never hunger nor thirst 
alter it. Moreover, corrections given with 
discretion and moderation are more gently 
received, and with more good to him that 
receiveth them. Otherwise hce sh^l never 
thinke to have beene justly condemned by 
a man who is transported by rage and 
choler, and for his justification all^geth 
the extraordinary motions of his maister, the 
inflammation of his f^ce, his unwonted 
oaths, his chafing, his unquietnesse, and his 
rash precipitation. 


^ Cic. />«•• 1 n. 
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Ora tumeni ira, nigrrscunt sanguine vena: 

Lumtna Gorgoneo savins igne mUantX 

The eyes more fiercely shine then Gordons 
fiene moode, * 

Suetonius writeth thatCaius Rabirius, having 
by Caesar been condemned, nothing did him 
so much good towards the people (to whom 
he appealed) to make him obtain his suit, 
as the sharpnes and over-boldnes which 
Caesar had declared in that judgement. 
Saying is one thing, and doing another. A 
man must consider the sermon apart and 
the preacher several!. Those have made 
themselves good sport who in our dayes 
have gone about to checke the veritie of our 
Church by the ministers vice : she fctcheth 
her testimony from elsewhere. It is a 
foolish manner of arguing, and which would 
soone reduce all things to a confusion. 
An honest man may sometimes have false 
opinions, and a wicked man may preach 
trath : yea such a. one as belceves it not. 
Verily it is a pleasing harmonie when doing 
and saying goe together. And I will not 
deny but saying when deeds follow is of 
more cfficacie and authoritic : as said 
Cudamidas when he heard a philosopher 
discourse of warre: these speeches are 
good, but he that speakes them is not to hQ 
beleeved, for his cares were never accus- 
tom^ to heare the clang of trumpets nor 
rattling of drums. And Cleomenes, hearing 
a rhetoritian speake of valour, burst out 
into an extreame laughter; whereat the 
other being offended, he said unto him : “ I 
would doc as much if it were a swallow 
should speake of it, but were he an eagle I 
should gladly heare him." Meseemeth I 
perceive in ancient mens writings that ha 
who speaks what he thinketh toucheth 
nearer the quick then he who counterfeits. 
Heare Cicero speak of the love of libertie, 
then listen to Brutus : their wordes will tell 
you and sound in your eare, the latter was 
purchase it with the price 
of his life. Let Cicero, that father of elo- 
quence, treateof the contempt of death, an-' 
tet Seneca discourse of the same ; the firs' 
drawM it on languishing, and you shal! 
plainly perceive he would faine resolve you ol 
a thing whereof he is not yet resolved him 
sclfe. He giveth you no heart, for himselft 
hath none ; whereas the other doth rowze, 
animate, and inflame you. I never look< 
upon an author, be they such as write o 
Yertue and of actions, but I curiously cn- 
t ^ himsclfe 

For the £phon of Sparta, hearing a dissolut 

* Ovio. Ari, Ant, 1. iii, 53, 


.ver propose a very beneficial advise unto 
he people, commanded him to hold his 
.leace, and desired an honest man to assume 
he invention of it unto himselfe and to pro- 
found it. Plutarkes compositions, if they 
)e well savored, doe plainely manifest the 
lame unto us : and 1 am perswaded I know 
lim inwardly : yet would I be glad we had 
iOme memories of his owne life : and by the 
lay I am faine into this discourse, by reason 
jf the thanks I owe unto Aulus Gellius, in 
hat he hath left us written this story of his 
nanners, which fitteth my story of anger. 
V slave of his, who was a lewd and vicious 
nan, but yet whose eares were somewhat 
2dde with philosoplncaU documents, hav- 
ng for some faults by him committed, by 
he commandement of Pliitarke his master 
feen stripped naked, whilst another servant 
(fhis whipped him, grumbled in the be- 
;inning that he was whipped without reason 
-nd had done nothing : but in tlie end 
mainly crying out, he fell to railing and 
TTonging his master, upbraiding him that 
le was not a true Philosopher, as he vanted 
limself to be, and how he had often heard 
lim say that it was an unseemely thing in a 
nan to be angry. And that he had made a 
fooke of it : and now, all plunged in rage 
•nd engulfed in choler, to cause him so 
:ruelly to be beaten ^s cleane contrarie to 
lis owne writing. To whom Plutarke, 
with an unaltered and milde-setled coun- 
:enance, said thus unto him : ' ‘ What, thou 
/askall, whereby doest thou judge I am now 
angrie? Doth my countenance, doth my 
'oice, doth my colour, or doth my speech 
give thee any testimony that I am either 
moved or cholericke? Me seemeth mine 
eyes are not staringly-wilde, nor my face 
roubled, nor my voice frightful or dis- 
:empcred. Doc I waxc red ? Doe I foame 
at the mouth ? Doth any woid escape me 
I may repent hereafter ? Doe I startle and 
quake? Doe I rage and ruffle with anger? 
For to tell thee true, these are the right 
signes of choler and tokens of anger." Then 
turning to the party that whipped him : ‘ ' Con- 
tinue still thyw'ork,” quoth he, “whilst this 
fellow and I dispute of the matter." This 
is the report of Gellius. Architas Tarentinus 
returning from a warre where he had becne 
captaine generall, found his house all out ol 
order, husbandrie all spoiled, and bv the 
ill government of his bailiffe, his ground 
all waste and unmanured ; and having 
called for him, said thus : “Away, bad man, 
for if I were not*angrie I would have thee 
wfflpt for this," Plato likewise being vexed 
and anpie with one of his slaves, com- 
manded Speusippus to punish him, ex- 
cusing himsclfe that now being angrie he 
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would not lay hands upon him, Charilus 
the I^cedemonian. to an Helot who be> 
liavcd himselfe over insolently and audaci- 
ously towards him, by the Gods (saith he) 
if I were not now angrie I would presently 
make thee die. It is a passion which 
pleaseth and flattereth it selfe. How many 
times being moved by any false suggestion, 
if at that instant we be presented with any 
lawfull defence or true excuse, doe we fall into 
rage against truth and innocencie it selfe ? 
Touching this purpose, I have retained a 
wonderfull example of antiquitie. Piso, in 
(livers other respects a man of notable 
vertue, being angrie, and chafing with one 
ofhissouldiers, who returning from forage or 
boot-haling, could not give him an accompt 
where he bad left a fellow-souldier of his, 
and thereupon concluding he had killed or 
made him away, forthwith condemned him 
to be hanged. And being upon the gal- 
lowcs and ready to dye, behold his com- 
panion who had stragled abroade, coni- 
ming home, whereat all the army rejoyced 
very much, and after many embracings 
an(i signes of joy between the two souldicrs, 
the hangman brought both unto Piso, all 
the company hoping it would be a great 
pleasure unto him ; but it fell out cleane 
contrary, for through shame and spite, his 
wrath, still burning, redoubled, and 
with a slie devise his passion instantly pre- 
sented to his minde, he made three guiltie, 
forsomuch as one of them was found in- 
nocent, and caused them all three to bee 
dispatched: the first souldier because he 
was alreadie condemned ; the second, which 
had stragled abroade, by reason he was the 
cause of his fellowes death ; and the hang- 
man for that he had not fulfilled his 
gencralls commaundement. Those who 
nave to deale with froward and skittish 
women have no doubt seene what rage 
they will fall into, if when they are most 
^n^e and chafing a man be silent and 
patient, and disdaine to foster their anger 
*md wrath. Celius the orator was by 
nature exceedingly fretfull and cholerike. 
To one who was with him at supper, a 
man of a milde and gentle conversation, 
and who because he would not move him, 
seemed to approve whatever he said, and 
yeeld to him in every thing, as unable to 
endure his peevishnes should so passe 
Without some nourishment, burst out into 
and said unto him : **For the love 
Si something, . that we may 

^ twa So women are neftr angrie but to 
me end a man should againe be angrie with 
nem: therein Imitating the lawes of love, 
hocioa to a man who troubled his dis- 
®®***'se with brawling and skolding at him 


I in most injtirions manner, did nothing else 
but hold his peace, and give him what 
leasure he would to vent his choler, which 
done, without taking any notice of it, began 
his discourse againe where he had left it off. 
There is no reply so sharpe as such silent 
I contempt. Of the most cholerike and testie 
man of France (which is ever an imperfec- 
tion, but more excusable in a military man, 
for it must needes be granted there are in 
that profession some men who cannot well 
avoyde it) I ever say he is the patientest 
man I knowe to bridle his choler ; it 
mooveth and transporteth him with such 
furie and violence — 

- magno xieluti cum Jlamma soncre 
Virgea sug^eritur cost is tmdantis aticni^ 
E.ru/tdniijue etstu latices,/urit tutus aquai 
Fumidus atque alte spumis exuberat antnis^ 
Ncc Jam se capit unda^ volat vapor atcr ad 
auras 1— 

As when a faeot flame with hurring sounds 
Under the ribbes of boyling cauldron lies, 

The water swelles with heat beyond the bounds, 
Whence steaming streames raging and foaming 
rise, 

Water out-mns it selfe, blacke vapors flyc to 
skies — 

that he must cruelly enforce himselfe to 
moderate the same. And for my part I 
know noc passion I were able to smother 
with such temper and abide with such reso- 
lution. I would not set wisdomc at so bi^ 
a rate, I respect not so much what he d<^t 
as how much it cost him not to doc worse. 
Another boasted in my presence of his be- 
haviours order and mildnessc, which in 
truth is singular. I tolde him that indeed 
it was much, namely, in men of so eminent 
a quality as himselfe was, on whom all eyes 
are fixed, alwaies to shew himselfe in a 
good temper ; but that the chiefest point 
consisted in providing inwardly and for 
himselfe ; and that in mine opinion it was 
no discreet part inwardly to fret : which, to 
maintainethat niarke and forniall outward 
appearance, I feared liee did. Choler is 
incorporated by concealing and smothering 
the same, as Diogenes said to Demosthenes, 
who fearing to be seene in a taveme with- 
drew himselfe into the same. The more 
thou recoylest backe, the further thou goest 
into it. I would rather perswade a man, 
though somewhat out of season, to give his 
boy a wherrat on the eare, then to dissamble 
this wise, sterne or severe countenance, to 
vex and fret his minde. And I would rather 
make shew of my passions then smother 
them to my cost, which being vented and 
exprest, become more languishing and 
weake : better it is to let its pointe worke 
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outwardly, then bend it s^ainst our selves. 
Omniaviiia in apirto Uviora sunt: it tunc 
pent iciosissima, quum simutata sanitate sub^ 
siduni: ^ ** All vices are then lesse perilous 
wJien they lie open to bee seene, but then most 
peroitious when they lurke under counter- 
feited soundenesse." I ever wame those of 
my household who by their offices-authoritie 
may sometimes have occasion to be angry, 
first to husband their anger, then not employ 
it upon every slight cause ; for that im- 
peacheth the effect and worth of it. Rash 
and ordinary brawling is converted to acus- 
tome, and thats the reason each man con- 
temnes it. That which you employ against 
a servant for any thceving is not perceived, 
because it is the same he hath sundry times 
scene you use against him if he have not 
washt a glasse well or misplaced a stoole. 
Secondly, that they be not angry in vaine, 
but ever have regard their chiding come 
to his eares with whom they are offended ; 
for commonly some will brawle before he 
come in their presence, and chide a good 
while after he is gone — 

Ei serum petulans amentia ceriatP 
Maduesse makes with it selfe a fray, 
Which fondly doth the wanton play — 

and wreakc their anger against his shadow, 
and make the storme fall where no man is 
either chastised or interessed, but with the 
rumour of their voice, and sometimes with 
such as cannot doe withall. 1 likewise 
blame those who being angi7 will brave and 
mutinie when the partie with whom they are 
offended is not by. These rhodomontados 
must be employed on sucli as feare them. 

Afugtius veluti c&m prinui in preelia taurus 
Terrificos ciet^ atqne irasci in cornua tentat^ 
Arboris obnixus trunco^ ventosque lacessit 
IctibuSf et sparsa ad pugnam proiudit arena? 

As when a furious bull to his first conibate 
inooves 

His terror-breeding lowes, his home to anger 
prooves. 

Striving against a trees trunke, and the winde 
with strokes. 

His preface made to fight with scattered sand, 
provokes. 

When I chance to be angrie it is in the 
eamestest manner that may be, but yet as 
briefly and as secretly as is possible. I lose 
my selfe in hastiness and violence, but not 
in trouble.^ So that let me spend all man- 
ner of injurious words at ran dome and 
without all heed, and never respect to place 
my points pertinently, and where they may 
d<» most hurt : for commonly I employ no- 
thing but my tongue. My boyes scape 


1 ;SSN. Epist. Ivi. « Claud, in En. I, i. 48. 
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be&r cheape in great matters then in small 
trifles. Slight occasions surprise me, and 
the mischiefe is that after you are once falne 
Into the pits it is no matter who thrusts you 
in, you never cease till you come to the 
bottome. The fall presseth, hasteneth, 
mooveth, and furthereth it selfe. In jjreat 
occasions 1 am pleased that they are so just, 
that every body expects a reasonable anger 
to insue. I glorify my selfe to deceive their 
expectation. Against these 1 bandy and 
prepare my selfe ; they make me summon 
up my wits and threaten to carry roe very 
farre if I would follow them, I easily keepe 
my selfe from falling into them, and if 1 
stay for them I am strong enough to reject 
the impulsion of this passion, what violent 
cause soever it hath. But if it seize upon 
and once preoccupate me, what vaine cause 
soever it hath, it doth cleane transport me : 
I condition thus with those that may contest 
with me, when you perceive me to be first 
angry, be it right or wrong, let me hold on 
my course, I will do the like to you when- 
ever it shall come to my lot. The rage is 
not engendred but by the concurreiicic of 
cholers, which arc easily produced one of 
another, and are not borne at one instant. 

« Let us allow every man his course, so sliall 
we ever be in peace. Oh profitable pre- 
scription, but of an hard execution ! I shall 
some time seeme toibe angry for the orcU r 
and direction of my house, without any just 
emotion. According as my age yeeldeth my 
humours more sliarp and peevish, so do I 
endevour to oppose my selfe against them, 
and if I can I will hereafter enforce my 
selfe to be lesse froward and not so test) , 
as I shall have more excuse and inclinations 
to be so ; although 1 have heretofore becne 
in their number that are least, A word more 
to conclude this chapter: Aristotle saith 
choler doth sometimes sen'e as armes unto 
Vertue and Valor. It is very likely : not- 
withstanding such as gainsay him, answer 
pleasantly, it is a weapon of a new fashion 
and strange use. For we moove other 
weapons, but this mooveth us : our hand 
doth not guide it, but it directeth our hand ; 
it holdeth us, and we hold not it. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

A Defence of Seneca and Pluiarke, 

T he familiarity I have with these two 
men, and the aid they affoord me in 
my old age, and my booke meerely 
framed of their spoiles, bindeth me to wed 
and maintoiue their honour. As for Seneca, 
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amongest a tlsousnm! petty pamphlets author, and endowed M itli iniU'h mor« 

of thfe ptetended retprin^l relixloh iiavcplih- jddgement (h«n thfe common rahhie of 
Itshed; for the defence of their bhuse, W’hich scribleti arid bhit^piipiers whioh now ad a veil 
now And tneit proccedb ^om a Xodd hahd, kuffe statiotihr^ shbp:s, and ^ho di scrvcth 
And itrhfbb, pity it iS; it should not bb cm- ! to bb judged, bdnsldered, and had in more 
bloybd id more serious and better stibjbets, ^ then ohlinary e^tbeme; Nevertllelesse I 
1 have heretbfore seene one who, tb prolbttg { hnde Hiiti some\^hat malapert and bolde in 
And fill up the similitude he would finde i that passage of his ** Metnode bf Historie,'* 
betwebne the government of dllr unfortunate ■ when he abcusbth PlUtarkr; nbt Only of 
tatc KingChanes the Ninth slhd that of Nero, ignorance (livliereitt I would Havfe let hint 
eompareth the Arhilom Lbrd Cafdinall of | say his pleasuhei for that is not within my 
Lornaine Unto Seneca ; theif fortunes to have I eletnent), but also that he often writrth 
been both chiefe tnen in the government of j things altogether incredible and meoreiy 
their Princes, and thereM^ithall their manners, fabulous (these are his very Words), If he 
thrh* conditions* and their demeanours. | had simply said things otherwise then they 
Wherein (in mine opinion) he doth the said j are, it had been no great reprehension ; for 
Lord Cardinall great honour i for although j what we have not seene we receive from 
1 be one of those that highly respect his j others and upon trust ; and 1 see him 
spirit, his worth, his eloquence, his scale ' sometime, wittingly and in good earnest, 
towai^shis religion, and the service of his report one and same story diversly ; as the 
King ; and his good fortune to have beene judgements of three best captaines that ever 
borne in an age wherein he was so new, so were, spoken by Hanihal, is otherwise in 
rare, and therewithal! so necessary for the Flaminius his life, and otherwise in Pyrrhus, 
commonwealth, to have a clergie man of But to taxe him to have taken incredible 
such dignitie and nobility, sutiicieiit and and impossible things for ready payment is 
capable of so weighty a charge ; yet to con- to accuse the most judicious author of flic 
fesse the truth, I esteemc not his citpacitie world of want of judgement. And see 
such, nor his vertiie so exquisitely unspotted, here his example: As, saith he, when 
nor so entire or constant, as that of Seneca, he reports that a childe of I .acedemon suf- 
Now this booke whereof I speak, to come fered all his belly and gutts to he tome out 
to his intention, maketh a most injurious by a cubbe or young foxe, which he had 
description of Senecaf having borrowed his stolnc and kept close under his garment, 
reproaches from Dion the historian, to whose I rather then he would discover his thejjt.^ 
testimony I give no credit at all : for be- j First, I ftnde this e.xau)ple ill chosen •. for- 
sides he is inconstant, ,is one who after he ; asmuch iis it is very hard to limit the 
hath called Seneca exceeding wise, and | powers of the soulcs faculties, whereas of 
shortly after termed him a inortall cHeniy to ' corporall forces, we h.ave more law to limite 
Neroes vices, in other places makes him and know them ; and therefore had I been 
covetous, given to usurie, ambitious, biise- to write of such a subject, I would rather 
minded, voluptuous, and under false pre- h.ave made choyce of an example of this 
tenres and fained shewes, a counterfet second kinde. And some there Ixi lesse 
philosopher; his vertue appeareth so lively, civdible. As amongst othtTs that which he 
and wisedome so vigorous in his wriiings, reports of Pyrrhus, who being sore wounded, 
and tlie defcneci of these imputations is so g;ive so great a blow with a sw'ord unto one 
manifest, as wel of his rielu^s as of his ex- of his enemies, armed at all assayes and 
cessive expences, that 1 belecvc no witnessc with all pieces, as he cleft him from the 
to the contrary. Moreover, there is great crowne of the head downe to the groine, s<» 
reason we should rather give credit to | that the body fell in iw:) jiieees. In which 
Roman« historians in such things then to ; example I hnde no great W(^nder, nor do I 


Graecians and strangers, whereas Tacitus 
and others speake very honourably of his 
life and death, and in all other circumstance 
declare him to have beene a most excellent 
and rarely vertuous man. 1 wil alleadgc no 
other reproach against Dion’s judgement 
then this, which is unavoydable ; that is, 


idmit of his excuse w herew'ith he cloakeili 
Plutarke : to have added this w'ord (as it 
said) to forewarne us and restraine om 
beliefe. For if it be not in things receivtid 
by authoritie and reverence of antiquit)- lyr 
religion, neither would himsclfe have re- 
ceived nor proposed to us to believe things in 


his understanding of the Roman affaires is themselves incredible : and that (as it is said) 
SO weakoand il advised a§ he dareth defend hee doth not here sette downe thisphrast* to 
and maintaine Julius Caesars cause against , that purpose, may easily be percciv<>d by 
Pompey, and musheth not to justifie Anto- | what himselfe in other places telleth 
nius against Cicero. But let us come to 'upon the subject of the Lacedemonian 
PKitarkie. John Bodin is a good modeme ' childrens patience, of examples happened 
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in his time much harder to l?e perswaded ; 
as that which Cicero hath also witnessed 
before him, because (as he saith) he l^ad 
been there himselfe : that even in their times 
there were children found prepared to en- 
dure all manner of patience, whereof thev 
made trial before Diana's altar, and which 
suffered themselves to. be whipped till the 
blood trilled downe all parts of their body, 
not onely without crying, but also without 
sobbing; and some who voluntarily suf- 
fered themselves to be scourged to death. 
And what Plutarke also reporteth, and a 
hundred other witnesses averre, that 
assisting at a sacrifice, a burning coale 
happened to fall into the sleeve of a Lace- 
demonian childe as he Wiis busie at incens- 
ing, suffered his arme to burne so long 
untill the smel of his burnt flesh came to all 
the bystanders. There was nothing, ac- 
cording to their custoine, so much called 
their reputation in question, and for which ] 
they endured more blame and shame, than j 
to be surprised stealing. I am so well in- 
structed of those mens greatnes of courage, 
that this report doth not only not secme in- 
credible to me as to Bodin, but I do not so 
much as deeme it rare, or suppose it strange. 
The Spartane story is full of thousands of 
much more rare and cruell examples ; then 
according to this rate, it containeth nothing 
but miracle. Concerning this point of steal- 
ing, JMarcellinus reporteth that whilest bee 
lived there could never be found any kindc 
of torment that nught in any sort conipell 
the Egyptians surprised filching (which was 
much used amongst them) to confesse and 
tell but their names. A Spanish peasant being 
laide upon the racke about the complices 
of the murther of the Pretor Lucius Piso, 
in the midst of his torments cried out his 
friends should not stir, but with all security 
assist him, and that it was not ip the power 
of any griefe or paine to wrest one word of 
confession from him : and the first day 
nothing else could possibly be drawn from 
him. The next morrow', as he was led to- 
ward the racke to be tormented anew, he by 
strong violence freed liimselfe from out his 
keepers hands, and so furiously ranne with 
his head against a wall, that he burst his 
braines out, and presently fell down dead. I 
Epicharis liaving glutted and wearied the I 
moody cruelty of Neroes satellites or ' 
officers, and stoutly endured their fire, 
their l^eatings,, and their engines a whole 
day long without any one voyce or word 
of reveling hir conspiracy, and the next j 
day after, being againe brought to the , 
torture with her limbs bruised and broken, i 
convayed the law or string of her gowne ; 
over one of the pillars of the chair wherein ; 


she sate, with a sliding knot in it, into which 
sodainly thrusting her head she strangled 
her selte with the weight ef her body. 
Having the courage to dye so, and steale 
from the first torments, seemeth she not 
purposely to have lent her life to the trial 
of her patience of the precedent day only 
to mocke that tyrant and encourage others 
to attempt the like enterprise against him ? 
And he that shall enquire of our argolettiers 
or frwbooters what exi:)erienccs they have 
had in these our late civil wars, sliall no 
doubt find effects and examples of patience, 
of obstinacy and stif-necknednes in these 
our miserable dayes, and amidst the 
efl'eminate and puling wordlings far be- 
yond the Egyptians, and well worthie to 
be compared to those alreadie reported of 
Spartan vertue. I know there have been 
found seely boores who have rather endure 
to have their feet broiled upon a gridyron, 
their finger ends crusht and wrung witn the 
locke of a pistoll, their eyes all bloody to be 
thrust out of their heads with wringing and 
wresting of a cord about their foreheads, 
before they would so much a« be ransomed. 
I have scene and spoken with one who had 
beene left all naked in a ditch for dead, his 
necke all bruised and swolne, with a halter 
about it, wherewith he had beene dragged a 
whole night at a hors.'^s tailc through thick 
and thin, with a hundred thrusts in his body 
given him with daggers, not to kill him out- 
right, but to grieve and terrific him, and 
who had patiently endured all that, and 
lost both speech and sense, fully resolved 
(as himselfe told me) ratlier to die a thou- 
sand deaths (as verily, if you apprehend 
what be suffered, he past more than one 
full death) then promise any ransomc ; yet 
was he one of the wealthiest husbandmen 
in all his country. How many have beene 
secne who have patiently enduted to be 
bupt and roasted for unknown and wilful 
opinions which they had borrowed of others ; 
my selfe have knowne a hundred and a 
hundred women (for the saying is, Gaskoine 
heads have some prerogative in that) whom 
ou might sooner have made to bite a red- 
ot piece of iron then recant an opinion 
they had conceived in anger. They will be ex- 
asperated and grow more fell against blowcs 
and compulsion, and he who first invented 
the talc of that woman which by no threats or 
stripes would leave to call her husband 
pricke-lowse, and being cast into a pond 
and duckt under )yater, lifted up her bands 
and joyning her two thumb-nails in act to 
kill lice above her head, seemed to call him 
lousie still, devised a fable whereof in truth 
we dayly see the expres image in divenj 
womens ohstinacic and wilfulnesse. And, 
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vt*t obstinacy is tlic sister of constancy, at 
Ivitst in vigor and stedfastnesse. 

A man tmist not judge that which is pos- 
silde and that which is not according to that 
w hich is credible and incredible to our sense 
and understanding, as I have ateidy said 
elsewhere. And it is a great fault, wherein 
the greater number of men doe dayly fall (I 
spesuce not this of Bodin) to make a diOi- 
cutty in believing that of others which them- 
selves neither can nor would doe. Every 
man perswades himselfe that the chiefe 
forme of humane nature is in himselfe ; 
according to her must all others be directed. 
The proceedings that have no reference to 
hers are false and fained. Is any thing pro- 
posed unto him of another mans faculties or 
actions? The first thing he calls to the 
judgement of his consultation is his ownc 
examples ; according as it gocth in him, so 
goeth the worlds order. Oh dangerous 
sottishnesse and intollerable foppery ! 1 con- 
.sider some men a farre-ofT, beyond and above 
my aclfe, namely amongst those ancient 
ones : and although I manifestly acknow- 
ledge mine owne insufficiency to follow or 
eome neere them by a thousand paces, 1 
cease not to keepe them still in view, and to 
judge of those wardes and springs that raise 
them so high ; the seedes whereof I some- 
what perceive In my sdfe i as likewise I doe 
of the mindes extreame bascncs which 
ainazeth me nothing at all, and I misbelieve 
no more. I see the tume those give to 
wind up themselves, and I admire their 
greatiiesse, and those starts which I perceive 
to be so wondrous faire, I embrace them : 
and if with my strength I reach not unto 
them, at least my judgement doth most 
willingly apply it selfe unto them. The 
other example he alledgeth of things in- 
credible and altogether fabulous, reported 
by Plutarke, is that Agesilaus was fined by 
the Ephories because he had drawne the 
hearts and good wills of all his fellow- 
citizens unto himselfe alone. I know not 
what maHce of falsehood or shew of impos 
.sibility he Andes in it ; but so it is that 
Plutarke speaks there of things which in all 
likelyhood were better knowne to him then 
to us : and as it was not strange in Greece 
to see men punished and exiled oncly 
because they were too popular and pleased 
the common people over much. Witnessc 
the Ostracisme amongst the Athenians, and 
the Petalisme amongst the Siracusans. 
Theta is another accusaMon in the same 
place which for Plutarkes sake doth some- 
what touch me, where he saith that he hath 
very wdl and in good truth sorted the 
l^omanes with the Romanes, and the 
(Hmeians amongst themselves, but not the 


Romanes with the Grecians, witnesse (saith 
he) Ueiiiostliencf and Cicero, Cato and 
Aristides, Sylla and Lvsandcr, Marcellos 
and Pelopidas, Pomixiy aiul Agesilaus, 
deeming thereby that ne‘ hath favoured the 
Gnecians in giving them so unequalt com- 
panions. It is a just reproving of that 
which is most excellent and commendable 
in Plutarke : for in his comparisons (which 
is the most admirable part of his worke, and 
wherein in mine opinion he so much pleased 
himselfe) the faithfulnesse and sinceritie of 
his judgement equalleth their depth and 
weight. He is a Philosopher that teacheth 
us vertue. But let us sec whether we can 
warrant him from this reproch of pre- 
varication and falsehood. That which I 
imagine hath given occasion or ground to 
this judgement is that great and farre- 
spreading lustre of the Romanc names, 
which still are tingling in our ears and 
never out of our mindes. Wee doc not 
thinke Demosthenes may equall the glory of 
a consul, of a proconsul and a qiiestor, of 
this great commonwealth of Rome. But 
he that shall impartially consider the truth 
of the matter, and men in themselves, 
which Plutarke did chiefly aime at, and 
more, to balance their custome, their natural 
dispositions and their sufliciencie, then 
their fortune : I am of a cleane opposite 
opinion to Bodin, and thinke that Cicero 
and old Cato are much behind or short of 
their parallels. For this purpose I would 
rather have chosen the example of yong 
Cato compared to Phocion : for in that 
pairc might well be found a more likely 
clisparitie for tlie Romanes advantage. As 
for Marcellus, bylla, and Poinpey, I sec very 
well how their exploits of warre be more 
swolne, glorious and pompous then the 
Graecians, whom Plutarke compareth unto 
them ; but the most veriuous and fairest 
actions, no more in warre then elsewhere, 
arc not alwaies the most famous. 1 often 
sec the names of some captnincs smothered 
under the brightnesse of other names of 
lesser desert, witnesse Labienus, Ventidius, 
Telcsinus, and divers others. And to take 
him in that sen^e, were I to complaine for 
the Gnecians. might not I say thatCamillus 
is much lesse comparable unto Themistocles, 
the Gracchi to Agis and Clcomenes, and 
Numa to Lycurgus ? But it is follie at one 
glance to judge of things with so many and 
divers faces. When Plutarke conip.ires 
them, he doth not for all that equall them. 
Who could more eloquently and with more 
conscience note their differences ? Doth he 
compare the victories, the exploites of armes, 
the power of the armies conducted byPonipey 
and his triumphs, unto those of^Agesilaus f 
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I do not Micvc (saith he) that Xetii>{>t]oti 
WMsetf he living) thouf^h it were 

gtMmed him to write hit pleasure for the 
^vatilage ef Agesilaus^ durst ever dare to 
admit -iiny eemparison betweene them : 
seemeth he to equall Lysander to Sylla? 
There is tie confiMcison (saith he) neither in 
number of Mtctoiiesmor in haeard of battels, 
betweene them.: »for I.,ysiindcr oncly ob- 
tained two .-sea^battels, &c. Tliis is no 
derogation fro»» tlic Romanes. If hee have 
but simply ptnesented them unto the Graj- 
cians, wriat ever disparity may bee betweene 
them, he hath not in any sort wronged 
them. And Plutarke doth not directly 
counterpoise them. In some there is none 
preferred before others ; he comparcth th« 
parts and the circutnstances one after j 
another, and severally judgeth of them. If 
therefore any would goe about to convince 
him of favour, he should narrowly sift out 
some particular judgement ; or in geneiall 
and plaine tcrme.s say, hoc hath missed in 
sorting such a Cirasciaii to such a Romane, 
fora.smuch as there are other more sortahlc 
and correspondent, and might better lie 
compared, as having more reference one 
unto aaoUicr. I 


CHAPTER XXXI n. 

TAe //is forte of Spurt n a, 

P HIT.OSOPHY thinketh she hath not 
il imployrd hir meanes. having yeclded . 
tlie sovereign rule of our mind, and 
the authoritic to restmine our appetites, 
unto reason. Amongst whicli, those \vho 
judge there is none more violent fhan those 
which love begetreth, have this for their 
'Opinion, that they holde both of body .and 
sonic ; and man is wholly posscs.sed with 
»thcm : so that health it .sclfe depended of 
them, and physick is sometimes constrained 
to serve fheiir instead of a Pande^^hip, Hut 
contrariwise, a man might also say that the 
comixture of the IxKly doth bring abatement 
and weaknosse unto them ; because such ' 
desires are subject to satiety and aipable of 
materiiiU remedies. Many who have ende- 
vored to free and exempt their mindes from 
the contimiall alarumes which this api^tite 1 
did assail them with, have used incisions, 
ycu and cut-off the moovtng, turbulent and 
111) rtily parts. Others have alayed the force and 
fcr\'encv of them by frequent applications | 
of , cold things, as snow and vinegar. The 
haire-ctoihs which our forefathers used to 
weare for this purpose, whereof some made 


shirts, and some wast^-batuU or girdles, to 
torment their rcines. A prince told me not 
long since, that being very yong, and waiting 
in tl^ Court of King Ftoiicfis the First, upon 
a solemne festival day, When all the Court 
endevored to be in their best clothes, a 
humor possessed him to put on a shirt of 
haire-cloth, which he yet kcepeth, and had 
i)ecne his fathers ; but what devotion soever 
possessed him, he could not possibly endure 
untill night to put it off againe, and vras 
sick a long time after, protesting he tbougfu 
no youthly heat could be so violent but the 
use of this receipt would coole and alay ; 
of w’hich he perhafis never assayed the 
strongest? For, experience sheweth us, 
that such emotion doth often maintaine it 
.sclfe under base, rude, and slovenly clo;ithes : 
and haire cloathes doe not ever m«tke those 
poore that wcare them. Zcnocratcs pro- 
ceeilcd more rigorously ; for his Disciples, 
to make triall of his continencie. having con- 
vayed that beauteous tind famous curtizan 
Lais naked into his bed, saving the weapons 
of her beauty, wanton allurements, and 
amoroas or love-procuring potions, feeling 
that, maugre all philosophical! discourses 
and strict rules, his skittish body beganneto 
mutinie, he caused those members to be 
burned which had listened to that rebellion. 
Whereas the pas.sioi^ that are in theminde, 
as anibiti<jn, covetousnesse and others, 
trouble reason much more : for it can have 
no ayde but from its owne meanes ; nor arc 
those appetites capable of satiety, but ratljcr 
shar]x:ned by enjoying and augmented by 
possession. The example alone of Julius 
( 'a.*sHr may suffice to show us the disparitic 
of these appetites, for never was man more 
given to amorous delights, 'rhe curious 
and exact care lie liad of his body is an 
aulhenticall witnesse of it, forsomuch as he 
iKsed the most lascivious meanes that then 
were in use ; as to have the haires of his body 
smecred and perfumed al over with an 
extreamc and labored curiositie ; being of 
him.selft; a goodly pci-sonage, white, of a 
tall and comely stature, of a checrcfull and 
secmcly countenance, his face ful and round 
and his eics browne lively, if at least Sueto- 
nius may lie believed ; for the statues 
which nowadaies arc to be scene of him in 
Rome answere not altogether this portrai- 
ture we speake of. Besides his wives, which 
he changed foure times, without reckoning 
the bics or amours in his youth with 
Nicomedes King of Bythinia, he had the 
maiden-head efif that so farre and highly- 
renowned Qiieenc of Egypt, Cleopatra ; 
witnesse yong Caesarion whom he begot t« 
of hir. "He also made love unto Eunec, 
Quecne of Mauritania, and ai Roint- to 
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Pos^humia, wife unto Servivs Sulpitius : to whitest he lived ctiiefe of his profession : 
LpliOf wUh to Gabiniils ; to TertuUa, of who seeing hiinsclfe engaged In so stuprous 
Cmssns ; yra unto MutiAt wife to great a mn^essitie. resolved upon oti haughty 
l^ontipef, which, as historians say, was the enterprise. W'liilst all were biisie adom- 
cause hir Husband was divofoect from her. ing his daughter, and besetting her with 
Which thing Plutarkc confesseth not to costly jewels, that she might the more 
have knowne. And the Ctirions. both father delight and please this new kingly lover, 
and Sonne, twitted Ponipey in the teeth, at j he also gave her an exquisitely- wrought 
what time he took Ciesitrs daughter to wife, ! and sweetly-perfumed handkcrcher, to use 
that he mode himselfe sonne in law to one I in their first approches and embracemeots, 
who had made him cuckold, and himself { a thing commonly in use nniungsC the 
was wont to call Kgyptus. Besides all this i women of that country. I'his handker- 
nuinber, he entertained Servilia, the sister , cher, strongly empoysoned according to the 
of Cato and mother to Marcus Brutus, cunning skill of his art, comming to wipe 
whence (as divers hold) proceeded that j both their entlamed secret parts and open^ 
great afTection he ever bare to Marcus pores, did so readily coiivay and disf^erse its 
Brutus ; for his mother bare him at such a ; poyson, that having sodainly changed the 
time as it was not unlikely he might be i heate into colde, they immediately deceased 
borne of him. Thus (as me seemeth) have | one in anothers armes. Hut Twill now 
1 good reason to deenie him a man ex- ' returne to C.'cesar. His pleasures could never 
treamly addicted to all amorous licencious- make him lose one minute of an houre, nor 
nesse, and of a W'anton-Iascivious com- turne one step from the occasions that might 
plexion. But the other passion of ambition, in any way further his advancement. '1 nis 
wherewith he was infinitely affected and passion did so soveraignly oversway all 
much tainted, when he came once to with- others, and possessed his mind with so un- 
stand the same it made him presently to | controuled an authority, that shec carryed 
give ground. And touching this point, | him whither she list. Truely 1 am grieved 
when 1 call Mahomet to remembrance (1 when in other things I consider this mans 
meaue him that subdued Constantinople, . grtMtiiesse, anti the wondrous parts that 
and who brought the final extermination of | were in him; so un'ut sufliciencie in all 
the name of Gr«cig«s) 1 know not where muner of kiiowleil^e and learning, as there 
these two passions are more equal ballanced, ' is almost no science wherein he hath not 
equally an indefatigable letcherand a never- 1 written. Hee was so good an orator, that 
tired souldier ; but when in his life they j diverse have prtjferred his elocpience before 
seeme to strive and concurre one with an- Ciceroes : and himselfe (in mine opinion) in 
other, the mutinous heate doth ever gour- that facultie thought himselfe nothing short 
mandize the amorous flame. And the I.attcr, of him. And his two Anti-Catoes were 
although out of natural! season did never especially written to over-ballancc the elo* 
attain to a ful and absolute authority, but qucnce which Cicero had emploied in his 
when he perceived himself to be so aged i Cato. And for all other matters, was ever 
that he was utterly unable longer to under- ! minde so vigilant, so active, and so patient 
goe the burthen of war. '1 hat which is j of labour as his ? And doubtlesse it was 
aleadged, as an example on the contrary | also embellished with sundry rare seedet of 
side, of Ladislaiis, King of Naples, is very j vertue — 1 meane lively, naturall, and not 
wel worth the noting, who, though he were ! counterfeits. He was exceeding solxsr, and 
an excellent, couragious and ambitious | so homely in his feeding, that Oppius re- 
captaine, proposed unto himselfe, as the | porteth how upon a time, through a cer* 
principall scope of his ambition, the execu- I laine cookes negligence, his meat being 
lion of his sensuality, and enjoying of some I dressed with a kind of medicinable oyle in 
rare and unmatched bt^auty. So was his | stead of olivc-oylc, and so brought to the 
death ; having by a continuall tedious ! boorde, although he found it. yet he fed 
siege brought the city of Florence to so ' hartily of it only because he would not 
narrow a J>inch that the inhabitants were shame his hoste : another time he caused 
roady to yeeld him the victory, he yeelded his baker to be whipped because he had 
the same to them upon condition they served him with other than common housc- 
would deliver into his hands a wench of hold bread. Cato himselfe was wont to say 
excellent beauty that was in the city, of of him. that he was the ffrst sober man had 
whom he had heard great commtuidations, ! addrest himselfe to tlie mine of his country, 
whicif they were enforced to grauiit him, j .‘Xnd whereas the .same (Jafo called him one 
and so by a private Injury to ward off the day drunkaril. it hapned in this maner 
publilce ruine of the city. She was the Being both together in the Senate house 
^ghter of a Qotabit? mro pl^ts(^iaA^ a 94 1 yfhere CateUne« oonspiracio was mucl^ 
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spoken of* wherein Ceesar was greatly sus- 
pected to have a hand* a note was by a 
friend of his brought* and in very secret sort 
delivered him. which Cato perceiving* sup- 
posing it might be something that the 
conspirators ;^vertizcd him of, instantly 
summoned him to shew it, which Caesar* to 
avoid a greater suspicion* refused not : it 
was by chance an amorous letter which 
Scrvilia, Catoes sister, writ to him : Cato 
h.u'ing read it, threw it at him.saying, “Hold 
it againe, thou drunkard.” I say it was rather 
a word of disdaine and anger than an expres 
reproch of this vice ; as often wc nickname 
>those that anger us with the first nick- 
names of reproaches that come into our 
mouth, though meerely impertinent to those 
with whom we fall out. Considering that 
the vice wherewith Cato charged him hath 
neare coherencie unto that wherein he had 
surprised Csesar : for Venus and Hncchus 
(as the vulgar proverbe saith) agree well 
together ; but with me Venus is much more 
blithe and gamesome, being accompanied 
with sobrietie. 

The examples of his mildenes and clc- 
mencie towards such as had offended him are 
infinite : 1 meane, besides those he shewed 
during the civill warres, which (as by his 
own writings may plainly appeare) he used 
to blandish and allure his enemies, to make 
them feare his future domination and vic- 
tories the lesse. But if any shall say those 
examples are not of validitie to witnes his 
genuine and natural affabilitie, we may law- 
fully answere* that at least they shew us 
a wonderfull confidence and greatnes of 
courage to have been in him. It hath often 
befalne him to send whole armies backe 
again to his enemies after he had vanquished 
them, without dayning to binde them so 
much as with an oath, if not to iiivour, at 
least not to beare armes against him. He 
hath three or foiire times taken some of 
Pompeyes chief captaines prisoners, and as 
often set them at libertie againe. Pompey 
declared all such as would not follow and 
accompany him in his wars to be his 
enemies ; and he caused those to be pro- 
claimed as friends who either would not 
stirre at all. or not effectually arme them- 
selves against him. To such of his cap- 
taines as fled from him. to procure other 
conditions, he sent them their weapons, their 
horses, and all other furniture. The citties 
he had taken by maine force he freed to 
follow what faction they would, giving them 
no other garUon then the memorie of his 


hands upon any Romane cittizen. In my 
judgement these are very hazardous partes, 
and it is no wonder if, in the civil! warres 
tumultuous broiles we have now on foote, 
those that fight for the ancient lawes and 
state of their country as he did, doe not 
follow and imitate the example. They are 
extraordinary meanes, and W'hich onely be- 
longs to Ci£.sars fortune, and to his admir- 
able fore-sight, successfully to direct and 
happily to conduct them. When 1 consider 
the incomparable greatnesse and unvalitable 
worth of his mindc, I excuse Victoric in that 
shee could not well give him over in this 
most unjust and unnatural cause. Hut to 
returne to his clemencie : we have diverse 
genuine and lively examples, even in the 
lime of his al swaying government, when all 
things were reduced into his hands, and hce 
needed no longer to dissemble. Caius 
Memmius had written certaine detracting 
and railing orations against him, which he 
at full and most sharpely had answered, 
neverthelesse hoe shortly after helped to 
make him consul. Caius Calvus, who had 
composed diverse most injurious epigrams 
against him, having employed sundrie of his 
friendes to bee reconciled to him againe, 
Ctesar descended to write first unto him. 
And our good Catullus, who under the 
name of Mainurra had^so rudely and bitterly 
railed against him, at last comming to 
excuse himselfe, Caesar that very night made 
him to suppe at his owne table. Having 
beene advertised how some were overlavish 
in rayling against him, all he did w'as but in 
a publike oration to declare how he was 
advertised of it. His enemies he feared 
lesse then he hated them. Certaine con- 
spiracies and conventicles were made 
against his life, which being discovered unto 
him, he was contented by an edict to publish 
how he was thoroughly informed of them, 
and never prosecuted the authors. Touch- 
ing the respect he ever bare unto his 
friendes, Caius Oppius travelling with him. 
and falling very sick, having but one cham- 
ber, he resigned the same unto him, and 
himselfe was contented to lie all night 
abroade and upon the bare ground. Con- 
cerning his justice, be caused a servant of 
his whom he exce^ingly loved, to be exe- 
cuted. forsomuch as he had laine with the 
wife of a Roman knight, although no man 
sued or complained of him. Never was man 
that shewed more moderation in his victorie 
or more resolution in his adverse fortune. 
But all these noble inclinations, rich gifts, 


gmt battail of Pbarsalia, he expresly inhi- and eclipsed by this furious passion of 
biteil that, unles they were driven to un« ambition ; by which he suffered himselfe to 
ai«ydalde extremities np man shou^ lay be so fmc misled |bat it may bs 
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ailinned she, onely. ruled the stemeof all his 
jaetions. Of a bl^rall man she made him a 
common theefe, that so he might the better 
supply his profusion and prodigalitie ; and 
made him utter that vile and most injurious 
spmh, that if the wickedest and most per- 
nicious men of the world had for his service 
and hirtherance beene faithfull nnto him, 
he would to the utmost of his power have 
cherished and preferred them as well as if 
they had beene the honestest: it so besotted 
and, as it were, made him drunke with so 
extreame vanitie, that in the presence of his 
fellow-citizens, he durst vaunt himselfe to 
have made that great and farre- spread 
Koraane Commonwealth a shapelcsse and 
bodilesse name, and pronounce that his 
sentences or answeres should thenceforward 
serve as lawes ; and silting to receive the 
whole bodie of the Senate comining toward 
him, and suffer himselfe to be adored, and 
in his presence divine honours to be done 
him. To conclude, this only vice (in mine 
opinion) lost and overthrew in liini the 
fairest naturall and richest ingenuitie that 
ever was, and hath made his meinorie 
abominable to all honest mindes, insomuch 
as by the mine of his countn?y and subver- 
sion of the mightiest state and most flour- 
ishing commonwealth that ever the world 
shall see, he went ^bout to procure his 
lorie. A man miglu contrariwise finde 
iverse examples of greate persons, whom 
pleasure hath made to forget the conduct of 
their owne affaires, as Marcus Antonius and 
others : but where love and ambition should 
be in one equall balance and with like forces 
mate one another, I will never doubt but 
Csesarwould gaine the prize and gole of the 
victorie. But to come into my path againe. 
It is much, by discourse of reason, to bridle 
our appetites, or by violence to force our 
members to containe themselves within the 
bonds of dutie. Hut to whippe us, for the 
interest of our neighbours ; not only to shake 
off this sweete pleasing passion, which 
tickleth us with selfe-joying pleasure we 
apprehend and feele to see our selves grate- 
ful! to others and of all men beloved and 
sued unto, but also to hate and scorne 
those graces which are the cause of it, and 
to condemne our beauty because some 
others will be set on Are with it, I have 
Beene few examples like this. Spurina, a 
yong gentleman of Tuscanie — 

QunUs gefttmamkai^fuivum qua dividit 
aurum, * 

Aui coUo decus aut vel quale per ariem 

Jnclmum huxo^ aut Krieta terebiniho^ 

Lvcei 'eh$r\r^ 

1 Vjitf-,. -“Tiw. 1 . X. 114. 


As when a precious stone cteare rayes doth 
spread, 

in pure golde, adorning necke or head : 

Or as faire iv*ry shines in wxe enclos’d, 

Or workcmanly with moiiuUiue giiinmc dis- 
pos'd — 

being endow'ed with so alluringly-excessive 
and singular beautie that the chastest eyes 
could not possibly gniiistand or continently 
resist the sparkling glances thereof, not con- 
tented to leave so great a flame sm i ourlcssc 
or burning fever remedilcsse, \\l)icl« he in all 
persons and every where enkindled, entered 
into so furious despite against himselfe, and 
those rich gifts iiiitiire had so j)rodig:dly 
conferred upon him (as if they must beare 
the blame of others faults) that with gashes 
and skars he wittingly mangled and volun- 
tarily cut that perfect proportion and 
absolute feature which nature had so 
curiously observed in his unmatclied face ; 
wliereof, to sj^eak my opinion, siicli out- 
rages are enemies to my rules. I rather 
admire than honour such actions. His 
intent was commendabb* and Ins ])urpose 
conscieneious, but in my seeming some- 
what wanting of wisdomc. What, if his 
deformitie or uglinesse was afterward an 
instrument to induce others to fall into the 
sinne of contempt and vice of hatred, or 
fault of envy for the glory of so ran* com- 
mendation ; or of skmder, interpreting his 
humour to be a franticke ambition. Is there 
any forme whence vice (if so it please) may 
not wrest an occasion in some manner to 
exercise itselfe ? It had beene more just, 
and therewithal! more glorious, of so rare 
gifts of God to have made a subject of ex- 
emplar vertue and orderly methode. Those 
which secjucster themselves from publike 
offices, and from tliis infinite nuiriber of 
thornie and so many-facod rules wliich in 
civile life bindc a man of exact honesty and 
exquisite integritie, in mine opinion rcape 
a goodly commoditie, W'^hat peculiar sharpi^- 
nesse soever they enjoyne themselves. It is 
a kinde of death to avoidc the paine of well 
doing or trouble of well living. They may 
have another prise, but the prise of un- 
easiness methinks they never had. Nor 
that in difficulty there be anything that is 
amid the waves of the worldly multitude, 
beyond keeping himselfe upright and un- 
tainted, answering loyally and truely dis- 
charging al members and severall pans of 
his charge. It is happily more easic for 
one in honest sort to neglect and passe over 
all the sexe, than duelv and wholly to main- 
taine himselfe in his wifes company. And a 
man may more incuriously fall into povertie 
then into plenteousnessc, being justly dis- 
penced. Custome, according to reason, 
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doth le«de to more sharpnessc than 
abstinence hath. Moderation is a vcittie 
much moretoylesome than sufferance. I'he 
cfMSte and well living of yong Scipio hath a 
thousand several! fashions ; that of Diogenes 
hut one. This doth by so much more ex- 
ceed all ordinary lives in innocencie and 
unspottednesse as those which are most 
exquisite and accomplished exceed in pro- 
fit and out'goe it in force. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Observations concerning the meanes to war re 
ajter the mancr of Julius Casur, 

I T is leported of divers chiefe generals in 
warre that they have particularly 
affected some peculiar hook or other, 
as Alexander tlie Great highly esteemed 
Homer; Scipio, Africanus, Xenophon; 
Marcus Brutus, Polybius ; Charles the 
Fifth, Philip de Comines : and it is lately 
avejrred that in some places, and with some 
men, Machiavell is much accompted of : 
but our late Marshall Strozzi, who had 
made especiall choice to love Cajsar without 
doubt I thinke of all other chose oest, for 
truely he ought to be the bmviary of all 
true souldiers, as lieing the absolute and 
perfect chiefe putterne of military profession. 
And God he<' knowes with what grace and 
with what decorum he hath embellished 
this ricli subject, with so pure a kinde of 
speech, so pleasing and so absolutely perfect, 
tiiat to my taste there are no writings in the 
world which in this subject may be com- 
pared to liis. 1 w ill heere register certaine 
particular and rare parts concerning his 
maner of war, which yet remaine in my 
memory. His arniie beeing somewhat 
airighted upon the report that ranne of the 
great forces which K. luba brought against 
him, instead of abating the opinion his 
souldiers had conceived of it, and to 
diminish the meanes or forces of his eneniie, 
having caused them to be assembled alto- 
gether, thereby to assure and incourage 
them, he tooke a cleane contrary course to 
that which in like cases we are accustomed 
to do, for he had them trouble themselves 
no more to finde out the number of the 
forces which liis enemies brought against 
l.im, for hjmselfe had already inie know'- 
ledge and certaine intelligence of them, and 
told them a number fane exceeding both the 
truth and report of them : following what 
Cyrus cominandeth in Xenophon. For- 
^in\icb ^he deceit is npt of like interest, 


for a man to finde bis enemies in effect 
wesiker than he hoped, then stronger indeed 
having once conceived an opinion of their 
weakn(*s.sc. He enured nil his souldiers 
simply to obey, without contrbling, galne- 
saying, or speaking of their capiaines 
desseignes, which he never comiminicated 
unto ilu iu, but upon the la<^t point of exe- 
cution ; and was pleased, if by chance they 
had any inkling of them, so to deceive 
them, presently to change his opinion : and 
having prefixed a place to quarter in at 
night, he hath often beene secne to march 
further, and lengthen his journey, namely if 
the weatlier were foule, or if it rained. 'I'he 
Swizzers in the beginning of his warres in 
Gaule, having sent tow ard him to give them 
free pnsvngp through the Romane countries, 
and he bt-mg resolved by force to empeach 
them, ilid notwithstanding shew them very 
good lookes, and tooke certaine dayes respit 
to give them an answer, during which time 
he might have leisure to assemble his armie 
together. 'J'hese poore people knew not 
how wel he could husband time : for he 
often repeated that the skill to embrace 
occasions in the nicke is the chiefest part of 
an absolutt^ captaine: and truly the diligence 
he used in his exploits is incredible, and the 
like w as never heard of. If he were not over- 
consci<‘ncious in that i^der colour of some 
treatie, parle or accord, to take any advan- 
tage of his enemies, he was as little scrupu- 
lous in that he required no other vertue in 
his souldiers but valour ; and except mutinie 
and disobedience he punished not greatly 
other vices, .\fier his victories he often 
gave them the reines to all licenciousness, 
for a while tlispencing them from all rules of 
military discipline ; saying, moreover, his 
souldiers were so well instructed that though 
they were in their gayest clothes, pranked 
up, muskt and perfumed, they would, not- 
withstanding, runne furiously to any com- 
bate. And in truth he loved to see them 
richly armed, and made them weare gilt, 
graven and silvered armours, that their 
care to keepe them eleane and bright might 
make them more fierce and readie to defend 
themselves. Speaking to them, he ever 
called them by the name of fellow-soul^ers, 
a name used at this day by some captaines ; 
which his successor Augustus afterward 
reformed, esteeming he had done it for the 
iivcessitie of his nnaires, and to flatter the 
hearts of those which followed him but 
voluntarily. c 

Sheni mihi C<r%ar in nndis^ 

Du.x erat^ kic sociuStfaeinus quoe tnquinat, 
tequat,^ 


^ Lucam, 1. V. 
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When Cae w ph»t the Rhesne he was piy 
ffenerall, 

My fellow hevre : sinne whom it staines 
makes feUuwes-all. 

But this custome was over4owlie for the 
dignitie of an emperor and chicfe generall | 
of an armie, and he brought up the fashion ; 
againe to cal them only souldiers. To this I 
curtesie, Cresar did, notwithstanding, inter- 1 
mixe a great severity, to suppressc and keep I 
them humble. His ninth legion having ! 
mutinied neere unto Placentia, Tie presently | 
cashiered the same with great ignominie unto ' 
it, notwithstanding that Poin|)cy were yet ' 
on foot and strong ; and would not receive \ 
it into favour but with humble petition and | 
entreatie, Hee did more appease them by 
authoritie and audacitie than by mildnesse I 
and aifabilitie. Where he speaketh of his ! 
passage over the river of Kheine, towards ; 
Germanie. he saith that, deeming it un- ■ 
worthy the honour of the Romaiie people! 
his army should pass over in shippes, he ■ 
caused a bridge to he built, that so it might 
passe^ over drie-foot. Tlierc he erected tlnit 
admirable bridge wliercof he so particularly ! 
describeth the same ; for he never more | 
willingly dilates himselfe in describing any of 
his cxploites then where he endevpreth to I 
represent unto us the subtilitie of his in- 
ventions in such kifjiles of manuall workes. 

1 have also noted this in his booke, that he 
muchacconipteth of his exhortations he made 
to his souldiers Ix^fore any fight, for where he 
would shew to have beenc either surprist?d or 
urged, he ever alledgeth this, that he ha<l 
not so much leisure as to make an oration to 
his souldiers or armie : before that great 
battle against those of Tournay, Caesar 
(saith he) having disposed of the rest, ranne 
sodainely whither fortune carried him, to 
exhort h'ls men. and meeting with the tenth 
region, he had not leisure to say any 
thing else unto them, but that they should 
remember their former wonted venue, they 
should nothing be danted, tliey should 
stoutly resist the encounter of their adver- 
saries ; and forasmuch as the enemie was 
come within an arrow'-shot unto him, he 
gave thesignall of the battell; and sodainely 
going elsewere to encourage others, he 
iound them already together by the eares ; 
see heie what himself saith of it in that 
place, Verely his tongue hath in diverse 
places much bestead, and done him notable 
service, and even whilst he lived his mili- 
tary eloqbence was so highly regarded that 
many of his annie were scene to copie and 
keepe his orations ; by which meanes diverse 
volumes were filU^ with them, and con- 
tinued many ages after h'<j itli. bis speech 
'ind jparddiUr |^raccs, so uiut his iamilh^ 


3 ^ 

friends, and namely Augustus, hearing that 
rehearsed which had beene collected of his, 
knew by the phrases and words what was 
his or not. The first time that with any 
publike charge he issued out of Rome, he 
came in eight dayes to the river of Rhone, 
having ever one or two secretaries Ijefore 
him, who continually writ what he endited, 
and one behinde him that carried his 
sword. And surely if one did nothing but 
rutine up and downe, he could very hardly 
attaine to that promptitude w herewith ever 
being victorious, having left (iaule, and 
following Romix^y to Urundusium, in 
eighteene dayes he sulxiued all Italie ; re- 
turned from Hrundusium to Rome, and 
thence went even to the heart of Spaine, 
where he passed many extreame difficulties 
in the warres betweene Afranius and Pe- 
treius, and at the long siege of Afarseille : 
from whence he returned into Macedon, 
overthrew the Romane armie at Pharsalia ; 
thence pursuing Pompey he passed into 
Egypt, which he sulxlued ; from Egypt he 
came into Syria, and into the coiintrie of 
Pontus, where hee fought with Pharnaces; 
thence into Affrica. where he defeated Scipio 
and luba ; and thence through Italie he 
returned into Spaine, where he overthrew 
l^ompeyes children. 

Ociflr et ccrli Jinmmis et iigride foeta^ 

Ac zviitti saxum ae 7*ertice pnreeps 

Cum ruit ttx'ulsuui 7>CHf(\ seu turhidus unber 
Ppdifit^ ant atiuis sohdt sublafisa Vftustas, 
Ffrtur in uhrufftuM tuaguo mans itu^f'itbus aciu, 
ExultatijHC soio, siivas, nrruenfa, z'trvsffue, 
Im'ohfnts secuM.^ 

Swifter then breed-yong tiger, or heavin'* flash, 
And as from mountaines top a headlong stone, 
Hent-oflf by winde, or by stormes troublous dash 
Washt-oflT, or loos’d by age of yeares are gone. 
Crosse-carried wiih great force that hill-like masse 
Bounds on the earth, and rowles with it in one 
Woods, herds, and men, and all that neere it 
was. 

Speaking of the siege of Avaricum, he 
saith that it was his cusiome, both day atal 
night, ever to be neere and aliOUt such 
workemen as he had set a worke. In all 
enterprises of consequence he was ever the 
first skout-man or surveyer of any place ; 
and his armie never approched place; which 
he had not viewed or survayw himselfe. 
And if wee may believe Suetonius, at whut 
time he attempted to passe over into 
England he was the first man that sounded 
the passage. He was wont to say that he 
esteemed that victory much more which was 
conducted by advise and managed by coun- 
sell, then by maine stnmgth and force. In 
the warre against Petrtdus and Afranius, 
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fortune piesetitinff an apparant occasion of 
advantage unto him, he saith that hotefused 
it, hoping, with a little more time, but with 
lessc hazard, to see the overthipw of his 
enemie. Where he also plaid a notable part, 
to command all his armie to swimme over a 
river without any necessitie. 

' - ra^uitqne nuns in prulia fniles, 
Quodfugisns itwuisut iter, mox uda receptis 
Membra faventarmiStgeUdosque & gurgite cursu 
Restituunt artnsA 

The Souldicr rides that way in hast to fight 
Which yet he would have Kared in haste of 
flight ; 

His limbs with water wet and cold before. 
With armes he covers, running doth restore. 


hee had left unto Antooius) to be somewhat 
slow in comming, he undertooke all alone 
to rcpasse the sea, notwithstanding a violent 
and raging tempest ; and secretly stole liim< 
selfe away to fetch the rest of his forct*s : 
all the havens on that side^ yea and all the 
sea, being possessed by Pompey. And con- 
cerning the enterprises he underwent with 
armed hand, there are divers of them, which 
in respect of the hazard, exceede all dis- 
course of military reason : for, with how 
wea^e meanes undertooke he to subdue the 
kingdom of Kgypt, and afterward to front 
the forces of Scipio and luba, which were 
tenne parts greater than his? Mee thinkes 
such men have had a kinde of more than 


1 finde him somewhat more warie and 
considerate in his enterprises then Alexan- 
der ; for the latter seemeth to seeke out, and 
by maine force to runne into dangers, as an 
impetuous or raging torrent, which without 
heede, discretion, or choisc, shockes and 
checkmates whate’er it meeteth withall. 

Sic iauriformis volvitur A ujidus, 

Qui Regua Dauni perjiuit Appnli, 

Dutn seevit, herrendantgue cultis 
Diluviem nudiiatur agrisP 
So Bull-fac’d Aufidus still fowling growes, 
Which through ApuUas ancient kingdome 
flowes, 

When he doth rage in threatning meditation 
To bring on faire fields fearefull inundation. 

And to say truth, his hap was to be most 
employed in the spring time and fit's! heate 
of his age: whereas Casar was well strucken 
in yeares when he beganne to follow armes. 
Alexander was of a more cholerike, sanguine 
and violent constitution, which humour hee 
stirred up with wine, whereof Caesar was 
very abstinent. But where occasions of 
necessitie were offered, and where the sub- 
ject required it, there was never man that so 
little regarded his person. As for me. me 
seemeth I reade in diverse of his exploits a 
certaine resolution rather to lose himselfe 
then to abide the brunt or shame to be over- 
throwne. In that great battel which he 
fought against those of Turnay, seeing the j 
vanguard of his army somewhat enclining to j 
route, even as he was, without shield or 
target, he ranne headlong to the front of his 
enemies ; which many other times happened 
unto him. Hearing once how his men were 
besieged, he post disguized through the 
midst and thiCKest of his enemies campe, so 
to encourage and awe them with his pre- 
sence. Having crossed the way to Dyrrha- 
chium, with very few forces, and perceiving 
the rest of bis army (the conduct whereof 

1 Lucan. I. iV^ 151. 
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humane confidence of their fortune : and 
himselfe was wont to say that haughty 
enterprises were to be executed and not 
consulted upon. After the battell of Phar- 
salia, having sent his armie before into Asia 
and himselfe with onely one ship passing 
through the strait of Hellespont, he met 
on tlie seas with Lucius Cassius, attended 
on with ten tall shippes of warre ; he was so 
farre from shunning him, that he durst not 
only stay for him. but with all haste make 
toward and summon him to yeeld himselfe 
to his mercie, which he did. Having under- 
taken that furious siege of Alesia, wherein 
were fourescore thonsf^d men of defence, 
and all France up in a?ines, with a resolu- 
tion to runne upon him and raise the siege, 
and having an armie on foote of one hun- 
dred and nine thousand horse, and two 
hundred fortie thousand foote ; what a fond 
hardy and outragious confidence was it in 
him that he would never give over his 
attempt and resolve in two so great difficul- 
ties together? Which he notwithstanding 
underwent ; and after he had obtained so 
notable a battell of those which were with- 
out, he soone reduced those that were 
besieged in the towne to his mercy. The 
very like happened to l^ucullus at the siege 
of Tigranocerta, against King Tigrane, but 
with an unlike condition, seeing his enemies 
demissenesse, with whom Lucullus was to 
deale. I will heere note two rare and extra- 
ordinary events touching the siege of Alesia: 
the one, that the French men being all 
assembled together with a purpose to meet 
with Caesar, having diligently survaied and 
exactly numbred all their forces, resolved in 
Uieir counsell to cutte off a great part of 
this huge multitude for feare they might 
bre^ a confusion. ^ This example is new, 
to feare to be ot^r-many ; yet if it be 
well taken, it is very likely that the bodie 
of an armie ought to have a well-propor- 
tioned greatn^e, and ordered to indifferent 
bounds. Whether it be for the difficulty to 
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feed the same or to lead it in order and his wanes against Ariovistus, whilest he 
Iteepe it in awe» and we easily veritie was in parly with him, some tumult or in> 
by exampl^ that these numerous and in- surrection happened between the two armies, 
finite armies have seldome brought any which begaime by the fault or negligence 
notable thing to passe : according to Cyrus of some of Ariovistus horsmen. In which 
his saying in Xenophon. It h not the hurlie^burlie Csesar found himselfe to have 
multitude of men, but the number of good a great advantage over his enemies, which 
men, that causeth an advantage : the rest notwithstanding he would not embrace, for 
rather breeding confusion and trouble than feare he might be taxed or suspected to 
hclpe or availe. And Bajazeth tooke the have proceeded falsly or consented to any 
chiefest foundation of his resolution, against I trechery. At what time soever hee went to 
the advice of all his captaines, to joyne fight | fight, he was accustomed to wearc a very 
with Tambtttlane, oneiy because the innu- ' rich garment, and of a sheene and garish 
merabie number of men which his enemie ^ colour, that so lie might the better be 
brought into the field gave him an assured j marked. When his souldiers were nearest 
hope of rout and confusion. Scanderbeg, unto their enemies he restrained and kept 
a sufficient and most expert judge in such a ! them very short. When the ancient 
case, was wont to say that fenne or twelve j Grtecians would accuse or taxe any man of 
thousand trusty and resolute fighting men extreme insufiiciencie. they used this corn- 
ought to suffice any sufficient ^ieftaine of ! rhon proverbe, that he could neither reade 
warre to warrant his reputation in any | nor swimme ; luid himselfe was of this 
kinde of military exploite. The other point, opinion, that the arte of swimming was 
which seemeth to be repugnant both unto most necessary and beneficiall in war, and 
custome and reason of warre, is, that Ver- a souldier might reape diverse commodities 
cingentorix, who was appointed chiefe by it : if he were in haste, and to make 
generall of all the forces of the revolted speed, he would ordinarily swimme over al 
Gfaules, uiidertooke to immure and shutte the rivers he met withal ; and loved greatly 
himselfe into Alesia. For he that hath the to travell on foote, as Alexander the great 
commandement of a whole countrie ought was wont. In A£gypt, being on a time 
never to engage himselfe, except in cases forced (to save himselfe) to leap into a little 
of extremitie, and where all his rest and last wherry or bote, and so many of his people 
refuge goeth on it, ana hath no other hope following him that he was in danger to 
left him but the defence of such a place, sink, he rather chose to fling hiinself into 
Otherwise he ought to keepe himselfe free, the sea, which he did ; and swimming came 
that so he may have meanes to provide in all into his fleete, that was more that two hun* 
parts of his government. But to returne to dred paces from him, holding his writing 
Caesar ; he became in time somewhat more I tables in his left hand out of the water, and 
slow, heedy. and considerate, as witnesseth with his teeth drawing his coate of armes 
his familiar friend Oppius ; deeming he after him, that his enemies might not enjoy 
should not so easily hazard the honour of so U : and this did he being well stricken in 
many victories, which one oneiy disaster or yeares. No generall of warre had ever so 
misencounter might make him lose. It is much credit with his souldiers. In the 
that the Italians are wont to say, w'hen they beginning of his civill warres, his centeniers 
will or blame or reproach any man with this offered him every one at their owne charges 
ov^aring or rash fond-hardmesse, which | to pay and find him a man at armes, and 
is often seene in yong men, calling them his foote-men to serve him for nothing, and 
biso^osi d^anore^ as much to say as needy those that w'ere best able, to defray the 
of honour : and that being yet hungne, poore and needy. 

greedy, and voyd of reputation, they have Our late admirall of France, Lord Chas- 
reason to sedte after it, whatsoever it may tillon, in our late civill warres shewed such 
cost U>em ; which they should never doe an example : for the Frenchmen of his 
that have already acquired the same. There army, at their proper cost and charges, 
may be some just moderation in this desire helped to pay such strangers as follow ed 
of glory, and some satiety in this appetite t him. Few examples of so loving and ear- 
ns svel as in others ; diverse doe so practize nest affection may bee found amongst those 
it He was farre from that religion of the that follow the old manner of warre, and 
Rmnans who in their warres would strictly hold themselves under the ancient 
xever fnwvaile but with meere and genuine pollicie of their lawes. Passion hath more 
vtttiie : but rather joyned more conscience , sway over us then reason : yet hath it 
unto it than nowacuUes we should doe ; chanced in the war against Hannibal, that, 
and would never allow of all meanes were . imitating the example of the Romanc 
Q«tfr so certtUue to get the victory. In peoples libcralitie in the citie, the 
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and captalnes refused their pay« and In' 
Mareelitis hts campe, those were oallcd 
mercefiai^ thattooke any pay. Having had 
some dewate neerc unto Dyrrachium» his 
louldiets came voluntarily before him. and • 
offered themselves to be punished ; so that ' 
he was more troubled to comfort then to ' 
chide them. One onely of his cohortes 
(whereof ten went to a legion) held fight ! 
above foure howres with foure of Pompeys ! 
whole legions, until it was well-nigh all I 
defeated With the multitude and force of , 
arrowes : and in his trenches were afterward i 
found one hundred and thirtie thousand | 
shafts. A souldier of his, named Sca'va, who 
commanded one of the entrances, did so ; 
invincibly defend and keepe himselfe, that 
he had one of his eyes thrust out, and one 
shoulder and one thigh thrust through, and 
his shield flawed and pearccd in two hun- 
dred and thirtie severall places. It hath | 
befallen to many of his souldiers, Ijeing 
taken prisoners, to chuse rather to die then j 
promise to follow any other faction, or re- ; 
ceive any other entertainment. Ciranius j 
Petronius. taken by Scipio in Affrike. aftei 
Scipio had caused all his fcliowcs to bee put 
to death, sent him word that he gave him | 
his life, forsomuch as he was a man of ranke ' 
and a questor : Petronius answered that 
Caesars souldiers were wont to give life to 
others, and not accept it themselves ; and 
therewithal! with his owne hands killed him- ' 
selfe. Infinite examples there are of their ! 
fldelitie. I'hat part which they acted who | 
were besieged in Salona, a citie which tooke i 
part with C aesar against Pompey, must not i 
be forgotten, by reason of a rare accident 1 
that there hapned. Marcus Octavius, having 
long time beleagred the town, they within 
W'ere reduced to such extreaniitie anti pinch- 
ing necessitie of all things, that to supply 
the great want they had of men, most of 
them being alreadie or hurt or dead ; they 
had set all their slaves at libertie, and for 
the behoofc of their tmgines were compelled 
to cut off all their womens halres, to make 
ropes with them ; besides a wonderfull lacke 
of victualls, resolving notwithstanding never 
to yeidd themselves : after they had a long 
time lingered the siege, and that Octavius 
was thereby become more carelesse, and 
lesse heeding or attentive to his enterprise, 
they one day about high noone (having first 
ritnged their wives and children upon the 
walles, to set the better face uf^n the 
matter) rushed out in such a fiirie upon the 
besiegers, that having put to rout and 
defeated the first, the second, and third 
ctfrps d€/fardt, then the fourth and the rest, 
and having forced them to quit their 
t^eiA even to ^eir sbippes: 


and Octavius with much adoe saved him* 
.selfe in Dyitochium, Where 'Pompey was. 
1 femember not at this time to h^ve read of 
any other eirample where the bel^gred dot; 
in grosse beate the beleagrert, and get (he 
maistry and possession of the field: nor that 
a sallie hath drawne a meere and absolute 
victory of a battell into consequence. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Of Three Good Women. 

T Hh'Y are not to be had by dozens, as 
each one knowes, namely, in rig^hts 
and duties of manage; for it Is a 
bargaine full of so many thornie dreunre 
stances, that it is hard the will of a woman 
should lung keepe her selfe w'hole and per- 
fect therein. And although men have some- 
what a better condition in the same, yet 
have they much to doe. The touchstone 
and perfect triall of a good manage respects 
the time that the societie continucth ; 
whether it have constantly beene milcle, 
loyall and commodious. In our age they 
more commonly reserve to enstall their good 
offices, and set forth the vehemence of 
their affections towaiti* their lost husbands ; 
and then seeke they at least to yeeld some 
testimonie of their good wil. O’ late testi- 
monie and out of season, w'hereby they 
rather shew they never love them but when 
they arc dead ! Our life is full of combus- 
tion and scolding, but our disease is full of 
love and of curtesie. As fathers conceale 
I affection toward their children, so they, to 
maintaine an honest respect, cloake their 
love toward their husbands. This mystery 
answereih not my taste. They may long 
enough scratch and dishevell themselves ; 

I let nie enquire of a chamber-maide or of a 
! secretarie how they were, how they did, 

1 and how they have lived together: I can 
i never forget this good saying : lactaniius 
! mfrrenf, qua minus doleut:'* “They keepff 
j a howling with most ostentation who are 
less sorrowfull at heart." Theirlowriiig and 
I puling is hateful! to the living and vainc to 
the dead. Wee .shall easily dispence with 
j them to laugh at us when we arc dead, upon 
condition they smile upon us while wee 
live. Is not this the way to revive a man 
with spite ; that he who hath spicteti In my 
I face when 1 was Iblng shall come and claw 
! my feet when I am dead ? If there be any 
• honour for a \\r>man to werpe for hi f 
husband, it belongs to hir that hath smiled 
! upon him when she had him. ' Such w 
i have wept when the^ Uvet}, let them 
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wh^tt they are dead,, as well ourwardlv as 
irtw.a>4ly* Moreover, regard not (hose 
tolubbted eyes, nor that plitv moving voice, 
but view thdt denleaitot’, that colour add 
eheetefdll good plight df thdse eheckesi 
under their great vailes ; thence it is I 
she speaks plaiite French. There are few 1 
whose health doth not daily grow [setter rthtl 
belter ; a qualitie that cannot lie. This 1 
ceremonious countenance looketh not so 
much backw ard as forward ; it is rather 
a purchase than a pavinent. In mine 
infancie an honest and most faire ladie 
(who yet liveth) the widdowe of a prince, 
had somewhat more of I wot not wliat 
in her attires then the lawes of widdow- 
hood would well permit. To such as 
blamed her for it, it is (said slice) because 
I intend no more new acquaintances, and 
have no mind at^ all to marry againc. 
lkH:ause 1 will not altogether dissent from 
our custome, 1 have heere made choice 
of three W'omen who have also employed 
the utmost endeavor of their goodnes and 
ad'ection about their husbands deaths. Yet 
are they examples somewhat different and 
so urging that they hardly draw life into 
consequence. Plinie the yonger had 
dwelling neere to a house of Ins in Italic a 
neighbour wonderfully tormented with 
certaine ulcers whicli tpuch troubled him in 
his secret parts. His wife perceiving him 
to droope and languish away, entreated 
him she might leasurely search and neerely 
view the quality of his disease, and she 
would more freely then any other tell him 
what he was to hope for : which having 
obtained and curiously considered the same, 
ihe found it impossible ever to be cured, 
and all he might expect was but to 
lead a long, dolorous, and languishing 
lif<^ : and therefore, for his more safctic and 
sOveraigne remedic, i^rswaded him to kill 
himselfe. And finding him .somewhat nice 
and backeward to effect so rude an enter- 
prise : “ 'Phinkc not my deare friend (cjuoth 
slice) but that the sorrowes and grich* I see 
thee feel, touch me as neere and more, if 
more may be, iis thy srlfe, and that to lx; rid 
of them I will applie the ssimc remedic to 
my sclfe which I prescribe to thee. I will 
accompany thee in thy cure as I have done 
in thy sickness : remoove all fenre, and 
.assure thy selfe we shall have pleasure ] 
in this pas.sage, which sliall deliver us from 
all torments, for we will happily goe to-| 
gjsther." *rhat said, and having cheared up 
hir husbands courage, she determinsd they 
shoiitd both headlong throw themselves 
into the sea from out a window of their 
hoiwe that overlooked the same ; and to 
ij^intaine , this loyall vehement and never 


to be severed affection to the end, where- 
with shee had during his life embraced him. 
she would also have him die in hiramies : and 
fearing they might fade her, and through the 
fdll or fenre or apprehension her Hold-fast 
might be loosed, snrt caused hersdfe to 
fibt bound ilntd him by. the middle : ana 
(IiUh for the Ciisc of her husbands life she 
was conteilled to foregoe her owrte. Shd 
\va> but of mcane place and low fortune, 
and aniidde such uuudition of (leople it i s 
not so strange to see some parts of rare 
vertue and exemplar goodncssc. 

extrfmA illdi 

lustitiix excedens ierris vrstigia fecit ^ 

Justice departing from the earth did take 

Of them her leave, thn)iigh them last passage 
make. 

The Other two are noble and rich ; where 
examples of vertue arc r.ircly lodged, .\rria, 
wife unto Cecinna PiCtus, a man that 
had been consul, was motlier of another 
Arria, wifetc) riirasea P.etii'*, wiiixe vertue 
wfis so highly renovvned during the time 
of Nero ; and by mtsinc of liis sonne-in- 
law, grandmother to Fannia. For the 
resemblance of these mens and womens 
names and fortttnes hath made diverse to 
mistake them. This first Arria, her husband 
Cecinna Ptetus having been taking prisoner 
by tlie souldiers of Claudius the ICmpcrour, 
after the overthrow of Scribonianas, whose 
faction he had followed, entreated those 
who led him prisoner to Rome to take her 
into their ship wh»;re for the service of her 
husband she should be of lesse charge and 
: incommodilic to th«m th<*n a uumlxir of 
other persons which they must necessarily 
have, and that she alone might supply and 
stead him in his chambi^r, in his kitchen 
and all other offices ; which they utterly 
refused, and so hoisted sailes, but she 
leaping into a fishers boat*; that she imme- 
diately hired, followed him aloofe from the 
further shore of Sclavoni.i. Ikung come to 
Rome one day in tli< Iimix;rours presence, 
Iiinia, the widdow of Scribonianus, by 
re;ison of the neercnes.se and societie 
their fortunes, familiarly accosted her, but 
she rudely, with tliesc words, thrust her 
away. What (quoth .she) shall I speake to 
thee, or shall I listen what thou sayest? 
Thou, in whose lapi>e Scriljonianus thy 
[husband was slainc, and thou yet livest? 
and thou breathest ? 'riicse words with 
divers other signes made her kinsfolkes and 
friends perceive that she purposed to moke 
hcrselfe away, as impatient to abide her 
husbands fortune, And Thrasea her son 
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in Inw, taking hold ci her speeches, be^ 
seeching her that she would not so unhe^ily 
spoile her selfe, he thus bespake her: 

** What, if I were in Cecinnaes fortune or 
the like, would you have my wife your 
daughter to do so ? ‘ * What else ? Make you 
a question of it ?" answered she. ** Yes. 
marry would I had she lived so long and in 
so good-agreeing sort with thee as I have 
done with my husband." These and such 
like answers encreased the care they had of 
her and made them more heedful to watch 
and neerely to look unto her. One day 
after she had uttered these words to her 
keepers, *' Y ou may looke long enough to 
me, well may you make me die worse, but 
you shall never be able to keep me from 
dying : " and therewith furiously flinging her 
selfe out of a chaire (wherein she sate) with 
all the strength she had, she fiercely ranne 
her head against the next wall ; with which 
blow having sore hurt her selfe, and falling 
into a dead swowne, after they had with | 
much adoe brought her to her selfe againe: | 
" Did I not tell you (quoth she) that if you ' 
kept me from an easie death I would 
choose another how bard and difficult 
soever? ’ The end of so admirable a vertue 
was this. Her husband Paetus wanting the 
courage to doe himselfe to death, unto 
which the Emperors cruelty reserved liim, 
one day, having first employed discourses , 
and exhortations befitting the counsell she 
gave him to make himselfe away, shoe tooke ' 
a dagger that her husband wore, and hold- ; 
iiig it right out in her band for the period of 
her exhortation ; Doe thus, Pietus (said she) 
and at that instant stabbing her selfe . 
iiiorfally to the heart, and presently pulling ’ 
the dagger out againe, she reached the j 
same unto her husband and so yeelded up ' 
the ghost, uttering this noble, generous, 
and immortal speech, Pate non dolcU she 1 
had not the leasure to pronounce other than 
these three wordes, in substance materiall 
and worthy herselfe, *•* Holde Paetus, it 
hath done me no hurt. " 

Casta suo gladium cuph iradtret A rHa PaiOf 
^ Quew de visceribus iraxrrat ipsa suis ; 

Si quajides^ vulnus quod feci, non dolet^ iuquit. 

Sed quod tu/acies^ id mihi Pate doletj^ 

Chast Arrta, when she gave her Paetus that sharpe 
sword, 

Which from her bowells she had drawne forth 
bleeding new, 

Tlie wound 1 gave and have, if you will trust my 
word, 

Grieves not, she, but that which shall be 
made by yVu. 

It is much more lively in his owne naturall 
and of a richer sense, for both her husbantib 


^ I. i. Fpig. xiv, 


wound and death, and her owne hurts, she 
was so farre from grieving to have beenethe 
counselor and motive of them, that shee re- 
joyced to have performed so haughty and 
couragious an act, onely for the behoofe of 
her deere husband ; and at the last gaspe of 
her life, she only regarded him, and to re- 
move all fearc from him to follow her ia 
death, which Pretus beholding, he immedi- 
ately wounded himself with the same dag- 
ger, ashamed, as I suppose, to have had 
need of so deare an instruction and precious 
a teaching. Pompea Paulina, an high and 
noble borne yong Romane ladie, had 
wedded Seneca, being very aged. Nero, 
his faire disciple, having sent nis satellites 
or officers toward him to denounce the 
decree of his death to him, which in those 
dayes was done after this manner : when 
the Roman Emperors had condemned any 
man of quality to death, they were wont to 
send their officers unto him to cliuse what 
death he pleased, and to take it within such 
and such a time, which, according to the 
temper of their choler, they prescribed 
unto him sometimes shorter and sometimes 
I longer, giving him that time to dispose of 
I his affaires, which also by reason of some 
I short warning they divers times tooke from 
I him : and if the condemned partie seemed 
in any sort to strive %gainst their will, they 
would often send men of purpose to 
execute him, either cutting the veins of 
his armes and legs, or compelling him 
to take and swallow poison. But men of 
honour st;iyed not that enforcement, but 
to that effect used their own Phisitians 
or Surgeons, Seneca, with a reposed and 
undanted countenance, listned attentively to 
their charge, and presently deniaundod for 
paper and inke to make his last wil .nnd 
testament, which the captaine refusing lum, 
he turned towards his friends and thus be- 
1 spake them : “ Sith, my loving friends, I 
I cannot bequeath you any other thing in 
, remembrance or acknowledgement of what 
I owe you, I leave you. at least the riche.st 
and best portion I have, that is, the image 
, of my manors and my life, which I beseecli 
i you to kcepe in memory ; which doing you 
t may acquire the glory and purchase the 
' name of truly sincere and aroolutely true 
I friends." And iherewithall, sometimes ap- 
peasing the sharpcncs of the sorow he saw 
I them endure for his sake, with mild and 
; gentle speeches, sometimes raising his voice 
j to chide them. ** Where are," said ha * ' those 
memorable precepts of Philosophy? What 
is become of those provisions wmeh for so 
. manyyeares together we have laid up against 
j the brunts and accidents of Fortune? 
j Neroes innated cruelty unknowne untd ii> ? 
What mighf we rvpcct or hop'* for 
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hands, who bad murdred his mother and she might be carried into the next chamber, 
massacred his brother, but that he would which was accordingly performed. But all 
also dp his tutor and governor to death those incisions being unable to nialie him 
that hath fostred and brought him up?'* die, he willed Statius Anneus his phisitian 
Having uttered these words to all the by- to give him some poysoned potion, which 
standers, he turned him to his wife, as she wrought but small efl'ect in him, for through 
was ready to sinke downe, and with the the weaknessc and coldenesse of his mem- 
burthen of her griefe to faini in heart and | bers, it could not come unto his heart. And 
strength ; he called and embraced her about therefore they caused a warme bath to be 
the necke,’ and heartily entreated her, for j prepared, wherein they layd him, then per* 
the love of him, somewhat more patiently : ceiving his end to approach, so long os he 
to beare this accident ; and that his houre 1 had breath he continued his excellent dis- 
was come, wherein he must shew no longer i courses concerning the subject of the estate 
by discourse and disputation, but in earnest | wherein he found liimselfe, which his secre- 
emet, declare the fruit he had reaped by ; taries, so long as they could hcare his voice, 
his studie ; and that undoubtedly he em- ; collected very diligently, whose last words 
braced death, not only without griefe but j continued long time after in high esteem 
with exceeding joy. Wherefore, niy deere ' and honor amongst the better sort of men, 
deere heart, do not dishonour it by thy I as oracles ; but they were afterward lost, 
teares, lest thou seenie to love thyselfe more ■ and great pittie it is they never came unto 
than my reputation. Asswage thy sorrowes | our handes. But when he once beganne to 
and comfort thy selfe in the knowledge thou ' feele the last pangs of death, taking some 
hast had of me and of my actions, leading ! of the water wherein he lay battling, all 
the rest of thy life by the honest occupa- j bloody, he therewith washed his head, say- 
tions to which thou art addicted. Towhomiing, “I vow this water unto Jupiter the 
Paulina, having somwhat rouzed hir droop- ' Deliverer." Nero being advertised of all 
ing spirits, and by a thrice noble affection ' this, learing lest Paulinaes death (who was 
awakened the magnanimilie of her high- , one of the best alied ladies in Rome, and 
setled courage, answered thus : * ‘ No, j to whom he bare no particular grudge) 

Seneca, thinke not that in this ncccssitic I ' might cause him some reproach, sent in all 
will leave you without niy company. I , postc haste to have her incisions closed up 
would not have ydii^imagin that the vertu- i againc, and if possible it could be, to save 
ous examples of your life have not also her life, which hir servants by unwrithing 
taught me to die ; and when shall I be her, performed, she being more then halfc 
able to do it or better, or more honestly, dead and voyd of any sense. And that 
or more to mine own liking, then with your afierward, contrary to her intent, she lived, 
selfe? And be resolved 1 wil go with you ! it was very honourable and as behtted her 
and be partaker of your fortune." Seneca ! vertue, shewing by the pale hew and wanne 
taking so generous a resolve and glorious a I colour of her face how much of her life she 
determination of his wife in good part, and j had wasted by her incision.?. Ix>e hcere 
to free himsclfe from the fcare he had to i my three true stories, which in my conceit 
leave her after his death to his enemies | are as pleasant and as tragicall as any we 


more happily, and doest thou then rather j make choise of infinite, excellent and quaint 
choose the honour of a glorious death ? j stories that are found in bookes, wherein 
Assuredly I will not envy thee. Be the con- j tliey should have lesse trouble to write them, 
stancie and resolution answerable to our ; and might doubtlessc proovc more pleasing 
common end, but be the bcautie and glory to the hearer and profitable to the reader, 
greater on thy side. " That said, the vcines And whosoever would undertake to frame a 
of both their Jirmes were cut, to the end they compleate and wcll-joynted bodie of them 
might bleede to death ; but because Sene- j neede neither employe nor addc any thing 
cacs were somewhat shrunken up through I of his ownc unto it except the ligaments, as 
age and abstinence, and his bloud could | the soldring of another met tall, and by this 
have no speedy course, he coniinaunded tlic ; mcanes might compact sundry events of all 
veines of his thigbes to be laiinccd ; and | kindes, disposing and diversifying them 
fearing lest the tormen'h he felt might in according as the beauty and lustre of the 
some sort etitender his wifes heart, as also to worke should require ; and very necre, as 
deliver himselfe from the affliction which | Ovid hath showen and contrived his Meta- 
greatly yearned him to see her in so pittious \ morphosis. with that strange number of 
plight, after he had most lovingly taken i divcrrjc fables. In the last couple this is 
h- h'”" ♦("! b*- vojfhj con.aiib:i nboi, 'Ivif Ppiliitx. 
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as of ft seminary, a sprini^f-garden, or store- 
house of all lands of suffioency and learning. 

Qui fuid sit ^ukhrum, quidinrpi, quid uiiie, 
quid non, 

PUnius ac melius CkrysippOt uc Craniore dtctD 
What is faire» what is foule, what profit may, 
what not. 

Better than Grantor or Chrysippus, Homer 
wrot. 

And as another saith : 

- d quo ceu fonte perrenni 
Vatnm Pieriis labra rigantur aqttis.* 

By whom, as by an ever- fio wing-filling spring. 
With Muses liquor poets lippes are bath’de to 
sing. 

And another : 

Adde Helicfiniadum comiieSf quorum wins 
ifomerus 
Astra potUusP 

Muses companions adde to these, of all 
One onely Homer liath in heav’u his stall. 
And another : 

' cujusque ex ore profiiso 
Omuis posteritas latices in car$niuu duxit^ 
AmMemque in tenues^ ausa est dcducere rivost 
Uniusjoecunda bonis. * 

From whose large mouth for verse all that 
since live 

Drew water, and grew bolder to derive 
Into thinne shallow rivers his deepe flood ; 
Richly luxuriant in pne mans good. 

It is against nature's course that he hath 
made the most excellent production that 
may be : for the ordinary birth of things is 
imperfect : they are augmented by encrease 
and corroborated by growth. He hath re- 
duced the infancy of poesie and divers other 
sciences to be ripe, perfect, and compleate. 
By which reason he may be termed the first 
and last of p<^ts, following the noble testi- 
mony antiquity hath left us of him, that 
having had no man before him whom he 
might imitate, so hath hee had none after 
him could imitate him. His wordes (ac- 
cording to Aristotle) are the onely words 
that have motion and action : they are the 
onely substantial! wordes. Alexander the 
Great, having lighted upon a rich casket 
amongst Darius his spoils, appoynted the 
same to be safely kept for himselfe to keepe 
his Homer in, sa3ring he was the best 
adviser and faithfullest counselor he had in 
his military ailaires. By the same reason 
said Qiomenes, sonne to Anaxandridas, that 
bee was the Lacedemonians poet, for he was 
an exoeltent good teacher or master of warre- 
like discipline. This singular praise and par- 
ticular commendation hath ^o been given 

1 Hor. 1. i. Epist. xxiti. 

* Ovio. Am. 1. iti. ^4^. vtii. 95. 

* Luck. 1. Hi. xo8z. 

^ Maniu AjA L iklk 


him by Plutarke, where he saith that he is 
the only author in the world whayet never 
distasted reader, or glutted man, ever show* 
ing himself other and different to the 
readers, and ever flourishing with a new 
grace. That wagge Alcibiades, demand- 
ing one of Homers bookes of one who pro- 
fessed letters, because he had it not, gave 
him a whirrit on the care, as if a man should 
finde one of our priests without a breviarie. 
Xenophanes one day made his moane to 
Hicron, the tyrant of Siracusa, that he was 
so poore as he had not wherewithal! to flnde 
t wo servants. How commeth that to passe ? 
{ansvvcrtxi Hieron). Homer, who was much 
poorer tlian thou art, dead as he is, findeth 
more then tenne thousand. What left 
Pannetins unsaidc when he named Plato the 
Homer of Philosophers? Bt^side.s, what 
glory may be compared to his ? There is 
nothing liveth so in mens mouthes ns his 
name and his workes ; nothing so knowne 
and received as Troy, as Helen and her 
warres, which peradventure never were. 
Our children are yet called by the names he 
invented three thousand years since and 
more. Who knoweth not Hector ? Who hath 
not heard of Achillc^s? Not onely some 
particular races, but most nations, s(*cke to 
derive themselves from his inventions. 
Machomet, the second of that name, 
Emperour of Turkes, writing to Pope Pius 
the second : I wonder (saith he) how the 
Italians will bandie against me, seeing we 
have our common offspring from the 
Troians ; and I as well as they have an 
interest to revenge the blood of Hector 
upon the Grcecians whom they favour 
against me. Is it not a worthy comedie, 
whereof kings, common-wealths, princi- 
palities, and emperours have for many 
ages together played their parts, and to 
which this great universe serveth as a 
theatre? Seven cities of Greece strived 
amongst themselves about the places of his 
birfli, so much honour his very obscuritie 
procured him. 

Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salami^, ChioSr 
Arjs^os, Athena P 

Rhodes, Salamis. Colophon, Chios, Argos, 
Smyrna, with Athens. 

The other is Alexander the Great. For 
who shall consider his age, wherein hee 
beganne his enterprises ; the small meanes 
he had to ground so glorious a desseigne 
upon, the authoritie he attained unto in his 
.nfancie amongst the greatest commanders 
and most experienced captaines in the 
( world, by whom he was followed ; the ex- 
traordinary favour wherwith fortune em- 

1 OftL, NkA if r/. 1. Hi. c. zx. 

CC 
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braced him and seconded so many of his 
haughty-dai^erous exploites, which I may 
in a manner call rash or fbnd-hardie. 

Impellent quic^nid tihi snmma peienti 

Obstaretf ganaensqne inam fecitte rylna.^ 
While he shot at the hiah'sc, all that might stay 
He for’tt and joyde with ruine to make way. 

That eminent greatnesse to have at the 
age of thirtie yeares passed victoriously 
through all the habitable earth, and but 
with madf the life of a man to have attained | 
the utmost endeavour of human nature ; so | 
that you cannot im^ine his continuance | 
lawhill, and the lasting of his increase in I 
fortune, and progres in vertue even unto a j 
just terme of age, but you must suppose 
something above man to have caused so 
many royal branches to issue from out the 
ioines of his souldiers. leaving the world 
after his death to be shared between foure 
successors, onely captaincs of his arinie, 
whose successors have ^() long time since 
continued, and descendants maintained 
that large posse'ssion. So infinite, rare, 
and excellent vortues that were in him, as 
justice, temperance, liberalitie, integritie in i 
words, lov»; toward his, and huinanitie 
toward the conquered. For in truth his 
inaners scerne to admit no just cause of 
reproach : indeed some of his particular, 
rare, and extraordinary actions may in some 
sort be taxed. For it is impossible to con- 
duct so great and direct so violent motions 
with the strict rules of justice. Such men 
ought to be judged in gross by the mistris 
end of their actions. The ruine of Thebes ; 
the murder of Menander, and of Ephestions 
physician ; the massacre of so many Persian 
prisoners at once; of* a troupe of Indian 
souldiers, not without some prejudice unto 
his word and promise ; and of the Cosseians 
and their little children, are escapes some- 
what hard to be excused. For concerning 
Clitus, the fault was expiated beyond its 
merit ; and that action, as much as any 
other, witnesseth the integritie and cheer- 
fulness of his complexion, and that it was a 
complexion in it selfe exceedingly formed to 
goodnesse. And it was wittily said of one 
Uiat he had vertues by nature and vices by 
accident. Concerning the point that he was 
son^ewhat too lavish a boaster, andover-im- 
patif.'ut to heare himaelfe ill six)ken of ; and 
touehiug those mangers, armes and bits, 
>\ hich he caused to lx: scattered in India, 
respecting his age and the prosperitie of his 
fortune, they are in my conceit pardonable 
in him. He that shall also consider hts 
many militaty vertues. as diligence, fore- 

^ Lucam. 1. 1. 149. 


sight, patience, discipline, poUcie, magna- 
nimitie, resolution and good fortune, wherein 
though Haniballs authority had not (aught 
it us, he hath beene the nrst :uid chiefe of 
men : the rare beauties, matchlesse features, 
and incomparable conditions of his person, 
beyond all comparison and wonder breed- 
I itig ; his carriage, demeanor, and venerable 
I behaviour, in a face so young, so vermeill, 

, and heart enflaming : 

[ Qualis ubi Oceani per^usnt Luci/er unJa, 

' Quern I'^euus ante altos asirorum diligit ^gnes^ 
Extulit as sacrum caelo, tenebrasque resolvit\ 

As when the day-starre washt in ocean streames, 
Which Venus most of all the starres esteemes, 
Showes sacred light, shakes tlarkenesse off with 

The excellencie of his wit, knowledge 
and capacity ; the continuance and great- 
nesse of his glory, unsp>otted, untainted, 
pure and free from all blame or envie: inso- 
much as long after his death it was reli- 
giously l)eleeved of manv that the medalls 
or brooches representing nis ^x:rson brought 
good lucke unto such as wore or had them 
about them. And that more Kings and 
Princes have written his gests and actions 
then any other historians, of what quality 
soever, have registered the gests or collected 
the actions of any otlier King or Prince that 
ever was : and that at this day the 

Mahometists, who contemne all other his- 
tories, by special privilcdgc allow, receive, 
and onely honour his. All which premises 
duely considered together, hee shall con- 
fesse, 1 have had good reason to preferre 
him before Cajsarhimselfe, who alone might 
have made me doubt of iny choice. And 
it must ncedes bee granted that in his ex- 
ploites there was more of his owne, but 
more of fortunes in Alexander’s achieve- 
ments. I’hey have lx>th had many things 
inutiiaily alike, and Csesar happily .some 
greater, 'Ihey were two quieke and de- 
vouring fires, or two swift and surrounding 
streames, able to ravage the world by sundry 
wayes. 

Et velut immissi diversts pari thus ignes 
Arentem in sHvam, et virguita sonantia lauro: 
Aut ubi t/tcursu rapitlo tie mauiibus altis 
Dant sonitum spumosi amnes, et in tequora 
curruutt 

Quisque suum Populaius iterP 
As when on divers sides fire is apiidied 
I'o crackling bay- shrubs, or to woods suniw dri^ 
Or as when timing streames from mountauies hie. 
With downe-fall swift resound, and to sea flie ; 
Each one doth havotske-out his way ihcrehy. 

But grant Caesar’s ambition were in* '-re 
moderate, it is so unhappy in that it init 


^ ViM, A&n. 1 . vili. 589. 
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u^ith this vile subject of the subversion of scrupulous* and $0 have his best friends 
his countiie, and universall empairing of pourtrayed it. And this onely action (high 
the world ; that all parts impartially col- > notwithstanding and very worthy admira- 
lected and put together in the balance. 1 j tion) 1 tinde or deeme somewhat sha^. so 
must necessarily bend to Alexander's side, j as I would not wish nor desire the imitation 
The third, and in my judgement most ex- , thereof in me, according to the forme it 
cellent man, is Epaminondas. Of glorie ' was iit him. Scipio iEmilianus alone (wold 
he hath not so much as some, and is farre any charge him with as fierce and nobly- 
shorte of diverse (which well considered is I minded an end. and with as decpe and 
no substantial! part of the thing) in resolu- universal) knowledge of sciences) might be 
tion and true valour, not of that which is placed in the other scale of the ballance 
set on by ambition, but of that which wise- against him. Oh what a displeasure hath 
dome and reason may settle in a well-dis- ! swift-gliding Time done me, even in the 
posed ininde, hee bad as much as may be | nick, to deprive our eyes of the chiefest 
imagined or wished for. He hath in mine ' paire of lives, directly the noblest that ever 
opinion made as great triall of his vertues | were in Plutarke, of these two truly worthy 
aseverdid Alexander or Csesar, for although personages : by the universall consent of the 
his explodes of warre benot so frequent and ; world, the one chiefe of Gneeians, the other 
so high raised, yet being throughly con- i pnncipall of Romanes. What a matter, 
sidered, they are as weightie, as resolute, as ! what a workeman ! For a man that was 
constant, yea and as authenticall a testi- i no saint, but as we say a gallant-honest 
mony of hardnes and military suiheiencie I man, of civil maners and common customes, 
as any man's else. The Grsecians, without | of a temperate haughtinesse, the richest life 
any contradiction, affoorded him the honour I know (as the vulgar saying isj to have 
toentitle him the chiefe and first man among lived amongst the living, and iraughted 
themselves : and to be the first and chiefe with the richest qualities and most to be 
man of Greece is without all question to bee desired parts (all things impartially con- 
chiefe and first man of the world. Touch- sidered) in my humour, is that of Alcibiades. 
ing his knowledge and worth, this ancient But touching Epaminondas, for a patterne 
judgement doth yet remaine amongst us, of excessive goexines, 1 will here insert ocr- 
that never was man^wno knew so much, nor taine of his opinions. The sweetest content- 
never man that spake lesse than he. For ment he had in all his life he witnesseth to 
he was by sect a Pythagorean, and what have beene the pleasure he gave his father 
he spake no man ever spake better. An and mother of nis victor;|r u|.)on I^uctra: 
excellent and most perswasive orator was he staketh much in prefen ing their ple.asure 
hee. And concerning his maners and con- before his content, so just and full of so 
science therein he farre outwent all that ever glorious an action. Hee thought it unlaw- 
medled with managing affaires : for in this full, yea were it to recover the libertie of his 
one part, which ought especially to be noted, countrey, for any one to kill a man except 
and which alone declareth that we are, and he knt'W a just cause. And therefore was 
which only 1 counterpoise to al others to- he so backeward in the enterprise of Pelo- 
gethcr, he giveth place to no philosopher ; pidas his companion, for the deliverance of 
no not to Socrates himselfe. In him inno- I'hebes. He was .also of opinion that in a 
cencie is a qualitie, propjLT, chiefe. constant, batteli a man should avoid to encounter his 
uniforme, and incorruptible ; in comparison friend, being on the contrary part, and if he 
of which, it seemeth in Alexander subalter- met him to spare him. And his humanitie 
nail, uncertaine, variable, effeminate and or gentlenes, even towards his very enemies, 
accidental!. Antiquitie judged that pre- having made him to be suspected of the 
cisely to sift out, and curiously to prie into Boeotians, forsomuch as after he bad 
all other famous captaines. there is in eveiy one miraculously forced the l.acederoonlans to 
s^erally some speciall quality which makes o}>en him a passage, which at the entrance 
him renowned and famous. In this man of Morea, neere Corinth, they had under- 
alone It is a vertue and sufiiciencie, every taken to make good, he was contented, 
wliere coinpleate and alike, which in all without furtlier pursuing them in furic, to 
ofikses of humane life leaveth nothing more have marched over their bellies, was the 
to be wished for. Be it in publike or pri- cause he was deposed of his oflKce of Cap- 
vate» in peaceable negotiations or warlike taine Generali. Most honoaiable for such 
ooeupatims, be H to live or die, greatly or a cause, and for the shame it was to them, 
Clociously, 1 know no forme or fortune of soone after to be forced by necessitie 10 
imm that 1 admire or regard with so much advance him to his first place, and to ac- 
honour, with so much iove. Tnie it is. I knowledge how their glorie, and confesse 
fiiuk: this rihstiimrie in povertie somewhat that their safctic, did oudy depend ou him « 
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victory following him as his shadow whither 
soever he went, and as the prosperitie of his 
countrie was borne by and with hinii so it 
died with and by him. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

0 / ihe Resemblance hetweene Children and 
Fathers. 

T his hudlmg up of so much trash, or 
packing of so many severall pieces, 
IS done so strangely, as I never lay 
hands on it but when an over lazie idle- 
nesse urgeth me, and nowhere but in mine 
owne house. So has it beene. compact 
at sundry pauses, and contrived at seve- 
ral! intervalls, as occasions have some- 
time for many months together, here and 
there in other places detained me. Besides, 

I never correct my first imaginations by the j 
second, it may happen I now and then alter | 
some word rather to diversifie then take' 
any thing away. My purpose is to represent | 
the progress of my humours, that every part ! 
be seen or member distinguished .as it was , 
produced. I would to Gcd 1 had begunne | 
sooner, and knew the tracke of my changes 
and course of my variations. A boy whom 
1 employed to write for me supposed he had 
gotten a rich bootie when he stole some 
parts which he best liked ; but one thing 
comforts me, that he shall gaine no more 
then 1 lost by them. 1 am growne elder by 
seven or eight yeares since 1 beganne them ; 
nor hath it beene without some new pur- 
chase. 1 have by the liberality of years 
acquainted my selfe with the stone-chollike. 
Their commerce and long conversation is 
not easily past over without some such-like 
finite. I would be glad that of many other 
presents they have ever in store, to bestow 
upon such as waiteupon them long, they had 
made choice of some one that had ^ene 
more acceptable unto me : for they could 
never possess me with any that, even from 
my infancy, I hated more. Of all accidents 
incident to age it was that I feared most. 
My selfe have many times thought I went on 
too farre, and that to hold out so long a 
Journey, I must of necessitie in the end 


him pay untoleraUe vomit who doth not 
yeeld or pay the same in due time. I was 
so farre uom beii^ readie to make lawfull 
tender of it, that in eighteene months, or 
thereabouts, 1 have continued in so yrkesome 
and unpleasing plight, I have already learn’d 
to apply my selfe unto it ; and am now 
entring into covenant with this choUicall 
kinde of life ; for therein I finde matter 
wherewith to comfort me, and to hope 
better. So much are men enured in their 
miserable estate, that no condition is so 
poore but they will accept ; so they may 
continue in the same. Heare Maecenas — 

Debilem faciie puauu, 

Debile$n pede^ coxa^ 

Lubricos ifuaie dentes. 

Vita dnm superest, bene est,^ 

Make me be wcakc of hand, 

Scarce on my lejrges to stand, 

Sh.'ikc my loose teeth with paine, 

T'is well so life remaine. 

And Tamburlane cloked the fantasticall 
cruelty he exercised upon lazars or lep- 
Tousmen with a foolish kinde of humanitie, 
putting all he could finde or heare of to 
death, (as he said) to ridde them from so 
painefull and miserable a life as they lived. 
For tliere was none so wretched amongst them 
that would not rathejc have beene three times 
a leper than not to be at all. And Antis- 
thenes the Stoick being very sicke, and cry- 
ing out, ' * Oh, who shall deliver me from my 
tormenting evils?** Diogenes, who was 
come to visite him, foorthwith presenting him 
a knife: "Mary, this,*' said he, "and that 
very speedily, if thou please *' : “ 1 mean not 
of my life," replied he, " but of my sickness." 
,The sufierances which simply touch us in 
j minde doe much lesse afflict me then most 
men : partly by judgement ; for the world 
’ deemeth diverse things horible, or avoyd- 
I able with the losse of life, which to me are 
I in a manner indifferent : partly by a stupid 
and insensible complexion, 1 liave in acci- 
dents that hit me not point-blancke : which 
complexion I esteeme one of the better 
partes of mjr natural! condition. But the 
truely-essentiall and corporall sufferances, 
those I taste very sensibly : yet is it, having 
other times fore-apprehend^ them with a 
delicate and weake sight, and bv the enjoy 
ling of this long h^kh and happy rest, 

! which God hath lent me the better part of 
I somewhat impaired ; thadbyimagi- 


ing to the ruie of skiffuli chirurgions, who I dayly augment this ofrinion ; that most of 
when th^ must cut off some member, life I our soules faculties (as we employ them) doe 

must be seared to the qufeke and cut to the f - ^ 

iotiad IMi. lliat nature is wont to make i • 


1 Sbn. Rpietim. 
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more trouble than stead the quiet repose 
of life. 1 am continually grapUng with the 
worst of all diseases, the most s^vous, the 
most mortall, the most remedilesse and the 
most violent. I have alreadie had triall of 
five or six long and painefull fittes of it. 
Neverthelesse,eyther I flatter my selfe, or in 
this plight there is yet something that would 
faine keep life and soule together, namely, 
in him whose minde is free from feare of 
death, and from the threats, conclusions and 
consequences which physicke is ever buzzing 
into our heads. But the effect of paine it 
selfe hath not so sharpe a smarting, or so 
pricking a sharpenesse, that a setled man 
should enter into rage or fall into despaire. 
This commoditie at least I have by the 
chollicke, that what I could never bring to 
passe hi my selfe, which was altogether to 
reconcile and thoroughly to acquaint my 
selfe with death, shee shall atchieve, she 
shall accomplish, for by how much more 
shee shall importune and urge me, by so 
much lesse shall death bee fearefull unto 
mee. I had already gotten, not to be behold- 
ing to life, but onely in regard of life, and 
for lives sake : she shall also untie this in- 
telligence and loose this combination. And 
God graunt, if in the end her sharpenesse 
shall happen to surmount my strength, shee 
cast me not into other,»extremitie, no lesse 
vicious, no lesse bad, that is, to love and 
desire to die. 

Summum nec meiuas diem, nec opitt^ 

Nor feare thy Latest doome. 

Nor wish it ere it come. 

They are two passions to be feared, but 
one hath her remedy neerer than the other. 
Otherw'lse I have ever found that precept 
ceremonious which so precisely appoints a 
man to set a good countenance, a setled 
resolution, and disdainefull carriage, uixin 
the sufferance of evills. Why doth Philo- 
sophy, which oncly respecteth livelinesse and 
regardeth effects, ammuze it selfe about these 
extemall apparances? Let her leave this 
care to mimikes, to histrions, and to rhe- 
toricke masters, who make so great accompt 
of our gestures, her hardly remit this 
vocall lithemesse unto cvill, if it be neither 
cordiall nor stomacall. And let her lend 
her voluntary plaints to the kinde of sighes, 
sobs, palpitations, and palenesse which 
nature hath exempted from our puissance. 
Alwayes provided, the courage be without 
feare, and words sans dispspre *. let her be so 
contented. “ What matter is it if wee bend 
uur armes, so we writhe not our thoughts?” 
She fmmeth us for ourselves, not for others : 


to be, not to seeme. Let her applie her 
selfe to goveme our understanding, which 
she hath undertaken to instruct. Let her in 
the pangs or fits of the chollike, still main- 
taine the soule capable to acknowledge her 
selfe and follow her accustomed course, re- 
sisting sorrow and enduring griefe, and not 
shamefully to prostrate her selfe at his feet : 
mooved and chafed with the combate, not 
basely suppressed nor faintly overthrowne : 
capable of entertaincment and other occupa- 
tions, unto a certaine limit. In so extreme 
accidents it is cruelty to require so composed 
a warde at our hands. If we have a good 
game it skills not, though we have an ill 
countenance. If the body be any whit 
eased by complaining, let him doc it : if 
‘stirring or agitation please him, let him turne, 
rowlc, and tosse himselfe as long as he list : 
if with raising his vovee, or sending it forth 
with more violence, he think his griefe any 
thing alayed or vented (as some physitians 
afiirme it somewhat easeth women great with 
childe, and is a ineanc of easie or speedy 
delivery) feare he not to do it ; or if he may 
but entertaine his torment, let him mainly 
cry out. Let us not commaund our voyce 
to depart ; but if she will, let us not hinder it. 
Epicurus doth not only pardon his wise-man 
to crie out, when he is grieved or vexed, but 
perswadeth him to it. Tuples tit am quum 
feriunt, in jactandis ccestibus ingemiscunt, 
quia profundendavoce omne corpus inienditur 
venitque plaga vehementior “Men when 
they fight with sand-bags, or such heavy 
weapons, in fetching their blow and driving 
it, will give a groane withall because by 
stretching their voyce all their body is also 
strayned, and the stroke cometh with more 
vehemence.” We are vexed and troubled 
enough with the evill, without troubling and 
vexing o\ir selves with these superfluous 
rules. I his I say to excuse those which are 
ordinarily scene to rage in the fits, and 
storme in the assaults of this sicknesse, for, 
as for me, I have hitherto past it over with 
somewhat a better countenance, and am 
content to groane without braying and ex- 
claiming. And yet I trouble not myselfe to 
maintaine this exterior decencie ; for 1 make 
small reckoning of such an advantage, in 
that I lend my sicknesse what it requireth : 
but either my paine is not so excessive, or I 
beare it with more constancy than the vulgar 
sort& Indeede I must confesse, when the 
sharpe fits or throwes assaile me. I com- 
plaine and vexe my selfe, but yet 1 never fall 
into despaire, as that fellow : 

EinlatUt quetiu, gtmiiu^friHtitibus 

Resonanao multum Jlebifes voces re/ert? 


* 1 Maxt* 1> X. xlvii. ult. 


1 Cic. Tutc. Qu, 1. ii. . 
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With howlinjt. enmning and complaint of (ate«, 
Mokt lamentable crie« he imUaUt». 

I feelc my selfc in the greatest heate of my | 
sicknesse ; and I ever found mvselfe capable | 
and in tune, to speake, to thinke, and to I 
answer, as soundly as at any other time, but | 
not so constantly, because my jpaine doth 
much trouble and distract me. When I am 
thought to bee at the lowest, and that such 
as arc about me spare me, I often make a 
triall of my forces, and propose them such ] 
discourses as arc furthest from my state. 
There is nothing impossible for mce, and 
me thinkes I can doe all things upon a 
sodaine htte, so it continue not long. Oh, 
why have not I the gift of that dreamer 
mentioned by Cicero, who dreaming that 
hcc was closely embracing a yoiig wench, 
found himsclfe ridrle of the stone in his 
sheetes ! Mine doc strangely dis-wench 
me. In the intermission or respites of this 
outragious paine, when as my ureters 
^through which the urine passeth from the 
reincs to the bladder) languish without 
gnawing me, I sodainely returnc into my 
ordinary forme ; forsomuch as my mind 
taketh no other allanime but the sensible and 
corporall. All which I certainely owe unto 
the care I have hud to prepjtre my selfe by 
reason and discourse of such accidents : 

lahorum 

Nulla fHthi nova nunc facies inoytiuague surgiL 
OfttHta ptetcepi^ aique anintomei um ante peregi^ 
No new or uDcxpccteil forme is cast, 

Of travels in niy hreast : all 1 forecast. 

In my mimic with my scife I all forepast. 

I am handled somewhat roughly for a 
prentisc, and with a violent and rude change; 
being at one instant falno from a very 
pleasing, calnie, and must hap()y condition 
of life, unto the most dolorous, yrkesome, 
and }>ainefull tliat can possibly be imagined: 
for, besides that in it selfe it is a disease 
greatly to U* feared, its iH'ginniiigs or 
approiiches are in nice sharper or more ! 
dinictiU than it is wont to trouble others ' 
w'ithall. The pangs and fittes thereof doe 
so often assaile mee. that in a manner 1 
liave no more filing of perfect heiilth. 
Notwithstanding I hitherto kcepe my spirit 
so seated as, if 1 can but jovne constancy 
unto it, I fiiidc my selfe to te in a much 
better state of life than a thousand others, 
who have neither ague nor other infirmitie, 
but such as for want of <]iscottrsc they give I 
themselves. There is a certaine fashion of | 
subtile humiliti,e which proceedeth of pre^ 
sumption: as this, that in many things we 
acknowledge our ignorance, and are so 

» Vm«. aEu, 1 . vi. 103. 
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curteems to avowe that in Natures workes 
there are some cgialities and condition^ 

' which to us are imperceptible, and whereof 
our sufhciencie cannot discover the mcanes 
nor Unde out the causes. By this honest and 
conscientious declaration, we hope to gaine 
that we shall also be beleeved in those we 
I shall say to understand. Wee neede not 
I goe to cull out miracles, and chuse strange 
I difficulties r mee seemeth, that amongst 
; those things we ordinarily sec there arc 
' such incomprehensible rarities as they 
j exceed all difficulty of miracles. What 
‘ monster is it that this teare or drop of seed 
whereof we are ingendred brings with it, 
and in it the impressions, not only of the 
I corporall forme, but even of the very 
I thoughts and inclinations of our fathers ? 

I Where doth this droppe of water containe 
j or lodge this infinite number of formes ? 

! And how beare they these resemblances of 
I so rash and unntly a progresse, that the 
I childes childe shall be answerable to his 
I grandfather, and the nephew to his uncle ? 
: In the family of Lepidus the Roman, there 
! have l>eene three, not successively, but some 
' between, that were l>ornc with one same eye 
1 covered with a cartilage or gristle. There 
j was a race in Thebes which from their 
mothers wornbe bare the forme of a burre, 
or yron of a launce ; oand such as had it not 
were judged as mis-begotten and deemed 
unlawftill. Aristotle reporteth of a certaine 
nation, with whom all women were common, 
where children were allotted their fathers 
only by their resemblances. It maybe sup- 
posed that I am indebted to my father for 
this stonie quiility, for he died exceedingly 
tormented with a great stone in his bladder. 
He never felt himself troubled with the dis- 
case but atilie.'ige of sixtic-seaven yeares, 
before which time he had never felt any 
hkelihocxl or motion of it, nor in his reines, 
nor in his sidi*s, nor elsew'here : and untill 
tlien had lived in very prosperous health, 
and little subject to infirnuties. and con- 
tinued seven yeares and more with that 
disease training a very dolorous lives-end. 
I was borne five and twenty yeares before 
his sicknes, and during the course of his 
healthy state, his third child. Where was 
al this while the propimsion or inclination 
to this defect, hatched ? And when he was 
so farre from such a disease, that light part 
of his substance wherewith he composed 
me, Iiow' could it for her part Ixiare so great 
an impression of^it? And how so closely 
covered, tliat fortie-five yeares after, I have 
begunne to have a feeling of it? and 
hitherto alone, among so many brethren 
and sisters, and all of one mother. He that 
shal rcMlve roc of this pr ogr as s c I will 
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believe him as manyoiher miracles as he jafrighted as be was At that horrible sentence, 
shall please to tell nice : alwayes provided ; answred thus, wlw then I am a deed man : 
^As commonly they doe) hee goe not about . but shortly after God made their pro^mo'.ti- 
to pay me with a doctiine much more diffi- j cations to proove vaine, i'lie l-ord of 
cult and fantastical then the thing it selfe | Bussaguet, hut of the brethren (for they 

I let physitians somewhat excuse my llbertie): j were foure). and by much the last, he alone 
or by the same infusion and fatal! insinua- ; submitted himselfe to that arte, as I imagine 
tion. I have received the hate and con- ! by reason of the frequence he had in other 
tempt of their doctrine. The antipathic sciences ; for he was a counsellor in the 
Which '.s betweene me and their arte is to Court of Parliament, which prospered so ill 
me hereditarie. My iatlier lived three .score , with him that though he were in shew of a 
and fourt«ene yeares : my grandfather three . very strong complexion, he died long before 
jcore and nine ; my great grandfather very the others, except one, the I-ord of Saint 
neere fourescore, and never tasted or tooke : Micliael. It may well be I have received 
any kinde of physicke. And whatsoever ; of them that natural dyspathie to physieke. 
was not in ordiriary use amongst them was ; Yet if there had been nevother consideration 
deemed a dng. 1‘hysickc is grounded upon [ but this, I would have endevoured to force 
experience and examples. So is mine ! it. For all these conditions, which without 
opinion. Is not this a manifest kinde of! reason are borne in us. are vicious. It is a 
experience, ind very advantageous ? I ' kinde of maladie a man must fight withall. 
know not whether in all their registers they , It maybe I had such a propension, but I have 
are able to ande me three more, tiorne, j settled and strengthened the same by dis- 
bred, brought up, and deceased, under one j courses which in me have confirmed the 
roofe, in one same chimnie, that by their j opinion 1 have of it. For 1 have also the 
owne direction and regiment have lived so | consideration to refuse physicke by reason of 
long. Wheiein they must needes grant me, i the sbarpnessc of its taste. It would not easily 
that if it be not reason, at least it is fortune j agree with my humour, who thinke health 
that is on myside. Whereas among physi- 1 worthy to be purchjised with the price of all 
tians fortune k of more consequence then | cauteries and incisions, how painefull soever, 
teason. Ixiw-hrought and wcake as I am ! Aik! following Kpicunis.mceseemcth that all 
now, let them rot take me at an advantage, 1 manerof voluptuousnesse should lie avoided, 
nor let them noi thr»!titen me : for that were ■ if greater griefes follow them ; and griefes to 
insulting arrogaice. And to say truth, 1 be sought after, that have greater voluptu- 
havebymyfainilar examples gained enough ousnesse ensuing them. Health is a very 
upon them , although they would take hold precious jewell, and the onoly thing that in 
and stay thcie. Kumane things have not so pur.%uite of it deserveth a man should not 
much constancie it is now two hundrtxl onely employ time, labour, sweatc and 
yeares, wanting Wt cighteene, that this j gtxxls, but also life to get it ; forasmuch ir; 
essay continueth vith us ; for the first was j without it life becommeth injurious unto us. 
borne in the ycare of our I^rd one thousand j Voluptuousnes, science and vertue, without 
foure hundre<i and two, some rxia-vin there j it, tarnish and vanish away. And to the 
is why this expciriercc should now beginne , most coustaiii and exact discourses that 
to fade us. l.et then not upbraido me with philosophy will imprint in our minds to the 
those infirmities which now have sthzed contrary, wee need not oppost^ any thing 
Upon me: is it not sufficient to h.ive lived against it but the image of Plato, being 
seaven and fortie yeares in good and jxirfect visited with the falling sickenesse, or nn 
health for my part ? Sup|K)sc it to be the apoplexie ; and in this presupposition chal- 
end of my earriere, yet it is of the longest, cfigc him to call the richest faculties of his 
Mine ancestors by some secret in.stinct and minde to helpe him. 

naturall inclination liave ever loathed al All meanes that may bring us unto health, 
itianer of physicke : fw the very sight of cannot be esteemed of men either sharpe or 
drugs bred a kinde of horror in my father, deare. Hut I have some other apparanew 
The Ix>ni of Gaviac, mine unckle by the | which strangely make me to distrust al his 
fathers side, a man of the church, sickish j ware. 1 doc not say but there maybe some 
.wen from his birth, and who notwit listand- art of it : it is certaine that amongst so many 
ing made his weake life to hold untill sixlie ■ of Natures workes there are some things 
stmven yeares, falling onte into a dangerous ! propttr for the preservation of our health. I 
and vehement cnntifiUAll feaver, it was by j know there are some simples which in opera- 
the physitians concluded that unlcsse he i tion are moistning and some drying. Mv 
would aide himselfe (for they often terme selfe have found, by experience, that radish 
that aide which indtede is impeachment) rootes are windie, and senie-leeves breede 
he was but a dead min. The good soule, | looseoet in the belly. 1 have the knowledge 
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of divers such experiments, as I know that 
mutton nourishetb, that wine warmeth me. 
And Solon was wont to say that ** eating 
was. as all other drugges are, a medicine 
against the disease of hunger.*' I disallow 
not tlie use we draw from the world, nor 
doubt I of natures power and fruitfulnesse, 
and of her application to our need. 1 see 
that the pickrell-fish and the swallowes live 
well by her lawes. I greatly distrust the in- 
ventions of our wit, of our arte and of our 
science, in favour of which we have forsaken 
nature, and abandoned her rules ; wherein 
we can neither observe limitation nor keepe 
moderation. As we term justice, the com- 
position of the first lawes that came unto 
our hands, and their practice and dispensa- 
tion very often most wicked and incon- 
venient. And as those which mocke and con- 
demne it, intend not neverthelesse to wrong 
this noble virtue ; but onely to condemne the 
abuse and profanation of so sacred a title : 
so likewise in physicke, I know her glorious 
name, her proposition, and her promise, so 
profitable to mankinde ; but what it des- 
scigneth amongst us, 1 neither honour nor 
respect. First, experience makes me fear 
it, for of all I know, I see no kinde of 
men so soone sicke, jnor so late cured, as 
those who are under the jurisdiction of 
physicke. Their very health is distempered 
and corrupted by the constraint of their 
prescriptions. Physitians are not contented 
to have the government over sicknesses, but 
they make health to be sicke, lest a man 
should at any time escape their authority. 
Of a constant and perfect health, doe they 
not frame an argument of some future 
daungerous sickenesse? I have often beenc 
sicke, and without any their helpe, I have 
found my sicknesses (though I never medled 
with the bitternes of their prescriptions) as 
easie to be tollerated ' and as short as any 
mans else, and yet I have felt diverse, hly 
health is free and sound, without any rules 
or discipline) except of my owne custonie 
and pleasure. 1 finde no difference in places, 
al are alike to me to dwell in ; for being 
sicke, I neede no other commodities then 
those I must have when I am in health. 1 
am nothing passionated, though I Ije with- 
out physitian, without apothecary, or with- 
out physical hel pc; whereat I see some as 
much troubled in minde as they are with 
their disease. What, doth the best physitian 
of them all ntake us perceive anyhappinesse 
or continutince in his life, as may witnesse 
some manifest effect of his skill and learn- 
ing? There is no nation but hath continued 
many without physicke : yea the first 
ages, which is as much to say, the best and 
most happy: and the tenth part of the world 


hath as yet no use of it. Infinite nations 
know it not ; where they live both more 
healthie and much longer than we doe : ^ 
and amongst us the common sort live 
happily without it. The Romanes had 
beene sixe hundred yeares before ever they 
received it : by meanes of interposition of 
Cato the censor, they banisbt it their citie, 
who declared how easily man might live 
without it, having lived himselfe foure score 
and five yeeres, and his wife until! she was 
e.\treamely old, not without phydeke, but 
indeed without any physitian. hbr whatso- 
ever is by experience found healfhy for our 
body and health may be termvd physicke. 
He entertained (as Plutarke saith) his 
familie in health by the use (ts farre as I 
remember) of hares milk : as the Arcadians 
(saith l^linie) cure all maladies with cowes 
milke. And the Lybians (saitli Herodotus) 
doe generally enjoy a perfect health by 
observing this custome, which is, so soone 
as their children are about foure yeeres old, 
to cautherize and scare the teines of their 
head and temples, whereby they cut off the 
way to all rumes and defiuxioi^. And the 
coiintrie-pt'ople where I dwell use nothing 
against all diseases but some cf the strongest 
wine they can get, with store of saffron and 
spice in it ; and all with ore like fortune. 
And to say true, of all this dversitieof rules 
and confusion of pre^riptbns, what other 
end or effect workes it but to evacuate the 
belly ? which a thousand lome-simples will 
doc as well. And I know not whether it be 
as profitable (as they say) and whether our 
nature require the residents of her excre- 
ments, untill a certaine measure, as wine 
doth his lees for his preservation. You see 
often men very healthy, by some strange 
accidents, to fall into violent vomites and 
fluxies, and voyd great store of excrements, 
without any praecedent heed or succeeding 
benefite : yea, with sqme empairing and 
prejudice. I learnt of Plato not long since, 
that of three motions which belong to us, 
the last and worst is that of purgations, and 
that no man, except he be a foole, ought to 
undertake it, unlesse it be in great extre- 
mity. The evill is troubled and stirred up 
by contrary oppositions. It is the forme 
of life that gently roust diminish, consume 
and bring it to an end. Since the violent 
twinges of the drug and maladie are ever 
to our losse, since the quarrell is cleared in 
us, and the drug a tnistlesse hel|De : by its 
own nature an enemie to our health, and 
but by trouble hathP no accesse in our state. 
Let’s give them leave to go on. That order 
which providetb for fleas and moles, doth 
also provide for mefi, w ho “feave the same 
patience to suffer thenselves to be governed 
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that fleas and moles have. We may fairely \ deemed a suflicient excuse to free themselves 
cryBo*bo-boe; it may well make us hoarse» from all imputation : or if they please, they 
but will nothing advaunce it. It is a will also make use of this emparing. and 
proud and impetuous order. Our feare thereby make up their businesse, and as a 
and our despaire, in liew of enviting help meane which can never faile them, when by 
from it, doth distaste and delay it out of their applications the disease is growne 
out heipe : it oweth his course to sickness desperate, to pay us with the assurance that, 
as well as to health. To suffer itselfe to be j if their remedies had not beene, it would 
corrupted in favour of one. to the prejudice have beene much worse. He whom but 
of the others rights, it will not doe it. so from a cold they have brought to a quotidian 
should they fall into disorder. Let us gee , ague, without them should have had a 
on in the name of God ; let us follow. That continuall fcaver. They must needes thrive 
order leadeth on such as follow it : those in their businesse, since all ills redownd to 
that follow it not, it haleth on, both with their profit. Truely they have reason to 
their rage and physicke together. Cause a require of the pacient an application of 
purgation to 1^ prepared for your braine ; favourable confidence in them : which must 
it will be better emploied unto it then to necessarily be in good earnest and yeelding 
your stomacke. A Lacedemonian being < to apply it. selfc unto imaginations, over- 
asked, what had made him live so long in i hardly to be believed, Plato said very well 
health, answered, " The ignorance of phy- | and to the purpose, that freely to lie belonged 
sicke.” And Adrian the Emperour, as he j onely to physitians, since oiir health de- 
was dying, ceased not to crie out that the ! peiuieth on their vanitic and falsehood of 
number of physitians had killed him. A bad j promises. y^Csope, an author of exceeding 
wrestler became a physitian. “ Courage, *’ j rare excellence, and whose graces few dis- 
said Diogenes to him, “ thou hast reason to ! cover, is very pleasant in representing this 
doe so, for now shalt thou heipe to put them 1 kinde of tyrannicall authority unto us, which 
into the ground who have heeretoforc ayded j they usurpe upon poore soules, wcakned by 
to lay thee on it.'’ But according to ! sickencs and overwhelmed through feare : 
Nicocles, they have this happe, that the ! for he rejxjrteth how a sicke man, being 
sunne doth manifest their successe, and the | demaunded by his physitian what operation 
earth doth cover their fault. And besides, | he felt by the physicke he had given him : 
they have a very advantageous fashion I "I have sweatc much," answered he. ‘*That 
among themselves, to make use of all 1 is good," replied the physitian. Another time 
manner of events ; for whatsoever either he disked him againehow he had done since: 
Fortune or Nature, or any other strange 1 ' ' I have had a great cold and quivered 
cause (whereof the number is infinite) pro- ; much," said he. ‘‘That is very well," 
duceth in us or good or healthfull, it is the ’ ciuoth the physitian againe. The third 
privilege of physicke to ascribe it unto | time he demaunded of him how he 
herselfe. All the fortunate successes that j felt himselfe, he answered: “I swell 
come to the patient which is under their ( and piifle up as it were with the dropsie." 
government, it is from nature he hath them, j *• That’s not amisse," said the physitian. 
The occasions that have cured me, and , A familiar friend of his comming after- 
which heale a thousand others who never ^ ward to visite him, and to know how 
.send or call for physitians to hel[>e them, ' bee did. Verily," said he, "my friend, I 
they usurpe them in their subjects. And ! die with being too too well." There was a 
touching ill accidents, either they utterly j more ecjuall law in iligypt, by which for 
disavow them, in imputing the blame of > the first three dayes the physitian tooke the 
them to the patient, by some vaine reasons, I patient in hand upon tlie patients perill and 
whereof they never misse to finde a great i fortune ; but the three dayes expired, it was 
number ; as he lay with his annes out of the ! at his owne. For, what reason is there 
bed, he hath heard the noyse of a co.ach, that .<^^5culapius their patrone must have 

I beene stnicken with thunder, forsomucli as 
— rJudarum tramitus arcio ;• recovered Hippolitus from death to life? 

Vicorum inJiextD 

Coaches could hardly passe, j Bam pater omnipoiens aliqmm indignaius ab 

The lane so crooked was, umbris^ 

^ Mortalem injernts nd lamina surfiere vttift 
His window was left open all night : hec 1 ipgg repertorem medkintE tnlh, et artis 
hath laine upon the left side, or troubled his ’ FulmifiePhaebigenamStygiasdetrasitadvndaD 
head with some heavie thought. In some, jovc, scorning that from shades infcmall night, 
a word, a dreapie, or a looke, is of them A mortall man should rise to iifes new light, 
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Auolloe«t M>nne to hell he ihtmderthrew’, 

Who Mtch an arte found ont» nuch tned cine knew, 

atid his followers must be absolved that 
send so many soules from life to death ! A 
phy^itian boasted unto Nicocles that his 
arte was of exceeding great authority. It is 
true (quoth NicocIcs) for it may kill so 
many people without feare of punishment 
by law. As for the rest, had 1 beene of 
their counsell, I would surely have made my 
discipline more sacred and mysterious. They 
had begunne very well, but the end hath 
not answered the beginning. It was a good 
ground to have marie Gr^s and Dtemons 
authors of their science, to have assumed a 
peculiar language and writing to themselves. 
How'beit, philosophy supp^eth it to be folly 
to perswade a man to his profit by wayes 
not understood : I// si quis medteus imperet 
vt sutnat\ '*Asif a physitian should bid a 
man take 

Tirrigenanit herhigradantt doutiporiam, 
sap/guine rassaptt,^ 

One, earth-borne, goc-by-grasse, house*bearing, 
slimie, bloodlessc.*’ 

It was a good rule in their arte, and 
which accompanicth all fanaticall, vaine, 
and supernaturall artes, that the patients 
betiefe must by good hope aud assurance 
preoccupate their effect and operation. 
Which rule they hold so farre forth, that 
the most ignorant and bungling horse-leach 
is fitter for a man that hath confidence in 
him, than the skilfullest and Icarncdst phy- 
sitian. 'I'be very choyce of most of their 
drugges is somewhat mysterious and divine. 
The feft footc' of a tortoyze, the stale of a 
lizard ; the donguc of an elephant, the 
liver of a mole, blood dniwne from uniler 
the right wing of a while pigeon, and for 
us who are troubled with the sione-cholike 
(so disdainfully abuse they our misery) sumo 
r<ut<>s pounded to small |x>w<ler, and sucli 
otlicr foolish trash, wliich rather seeme to 
\yc magike spi^lls or charmes than effects of 
any soiide science. 1 omit to speakeuf the 
cKlde number of their pillcs, the destination 
of certaine dayes and feastes of the yeare, 
the distinction of houres to gather the simples 
of their ingredients, and the same rewliar- 
bative and severely-grave looke of theirs, 
and of their port and countenance, which 
Piinie himselfe mocketh at. liut, as 1 was 
about to say, they have failed, forsoinuch 
as they have not added this to their faire 
beginning, to make their assemblies more 
religious, and their consultations more se- 
cret. No profane man should have access 
unto them, no more than to the secret cere> 


monies of A£saila|»us. By which meanca 
it cummeth to fxisse that their irresolution , 
the weaknesse of their aigumenta, divina- 
tions and grounds ; the sharpenesse of their 
contestation.5, full of hatred, of jealousie and 
particular considerations, being apparant to 
all men; a man must needes be starke 
blinde if he who falleth into their hands 
see not himselfe greatly endangered. Who 
ever saw ph>[sitian use his fellowes receipt 
without diminishing or adding somewhat 
unto it ; whereby they greatly betraie their 
arte and make us perceive they rather 
respect their reputation, and consequently 
their profit, than the well-fare or interests 
of tiieir patients. He is the wisest amongst 
their doctors who hath long since pre- 
I scribed them that one alone should meddle 
to cure a sicke man ; for, if it prosper nut 
with him, and he do no good, the reproach 
will not l)e great to the arte of physicke 
through the fault of one man alone ; and on 
the other side, if it thrive well with him, the 
glorie shall be the greater ; whereas if 
they be many, on every hand will they dis- 
credit their mysterie, because they oftner 
hapixin to doe ill than well. They should 
have Ijeene content with the perpetuall dis- 
agreeing which is ever found in the opinions 
of the principall masters and chiefe authors 
of their science, knowne but by such as are 
conversant in lK)oke4, without making ap- 
parent shew of the controversies, and incon- 
stancies of their judgement, which they foster 
and continue amongst themselves. Will wee 
liave an example of the ancient debate of phy- 
sicke? Herophilus placeth theoriginall cause 
of sickenesse in the humours : Enusistratus, in 
the blood of the arteries ; Asclepiades, in 
the invisible atomes that passe into our 
Iiores ; Alemeon, in the abundance or dt;- 
ieiice of eoqxjrall forces : Ditx:les, in the 
ineqiKiliry of the bodies elements, atid in the 
quality of the aire wee breathe : Strabo, in 
the abundance, cruditie, and cormption of 
the nourishment wee take : Hipocrates doth 
place it in the spirits, 'rhere is a friend of 
theirs, whom they know better than I, who 
to his purpose crieth out that the mo^t 
important science in use amongst us (as that 
which hath charge of our health and preser - 
vation) is by il hap ihe most iincertaine, the 
nu)St confused, and most agitated with in- 
finite changes. There is no great danger to 
mistake the height of the sunne, or missv- 
reckon the fraction of some astronomical 
supputation ; but herein, whereon our being 
and chiefe freeholU doth wholly depend, it 
is no wisedome to abandon ourselves to the 
mercy of the agitation of so manifold con- 
trary windes. Before the IVibponnesian war 
tbcK was no gnat ncwes of tbis science. 
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Hipocrates brought it into eredite. What- 
soever lie established* Chrysippus overthrew. 
AlWrward Erasistratus, grande-childe to 
Aristotle, re'envferst what ever Chrysippus 
had written of it. Alter these, start up the 
Etuperikes, who concerning the managing 
of this arte, tooke a new course altogether 
different from those ancient fathers. And 
when their credit began to growe stale. 
Hcrophtlus brought another ktnde of phy- 
sicke into use, which Asclepi.ades. when his 
turne came, impugned, and in die end sub- 
verted. Then came the opinions of rherni* 
son to bee in great authority, tiien those of 
Musa, and afterward those of Vectius Valcns, 
a famous physitian. by avison of the ac- 

S iaintance he had with Messalina. During 
e time of Nero, the soveraigntie of 
physick fel to the hands of Thessalus, who 
abolished and condemned whatsoever had 
been held of it before his time. This 
mans doctrine was afterward wholly over- 
throwme by Crinas of Marseilles, wlio anew 
revived and framed that all men should di- 
rect and rule medicinable operations to the 
Ephemerides and motions of the starres, to 
eate, to drinke, to slecpe at what houre it 
should please Luna and Mercuric. His 
authority was soone after supplanted by 
Charinus, a physitian of the same towne of 
Marseilles, who not o^iely impugned ancient 
phvsickc, but also the use of warme and 
puolike bathes* which bad beene accustomed 
to . many ages before. Hec caused men to 
bee bathed in cold water ; yea, were it in 
the deepe of winter he plunged and dived 
sicke men into the running strennie of 
rivers. Untill Plinies time no Roniane had 
ever dained to exercise the arte of physicke, 
blit was e’. er used by strangers and (jra.‘ciaiis, 
as at this daie it is usf'd in Prance by J^atin- 
izers. For, ;is a famous piiysitiau saith, 
we doe not easily admit and allow that 
physicke, which wee understand, nor those 
drugs we gather our selves. If those 
nations from whom wee have the wood 
guiacum, the sarsapareille, and the wood 
esquine, have any physitian amongst them, 
how much thinke we by the same commen- 
dation of the strangenesse, rarenesse and 
dearth, they will rejoyre at oiir coleworts 
and parsly? For, who dareth contemne | 
things sought and fetcht so farre-oft with 
the hazard of so long and dangerous a I 
peregrination? since these auncient muta- 
tions of physicke, there have beene infinite 
others, that have continued unto our dayes, 
and most often entire and universal muta- 
tions ; as are those which Paracelsus, Flora- 1 
vanri and Aigenterius have product: for| 
(as it is told me) they do not only change 
a t eet ip t, but also tba whole contexture and 


policie of phvsickes whole body, accusing 
. such as hitheno have made profession 
thereof, of ignorance and cosinage. Now 
1 1 leave to your Imagination in what ^ight 
, the poore patient nndeth htmselfe. If we 
[ could but be assured, when they mistake 
! themselves, their physicke would do us no 
' harme, although not profit us, it were a 
: reasonable composition for a man to hazard 
himselfe to get some good, so he endangered 
not himselfe to lose by it. .'Ksope reporteth 
this sturie, that one who had bought a 
Moore-slave, supposing his blacke hew had 
come unto him by some strange accident, 
or ill usage of his former master, with great 
diligence caused him to be niedicined with 
divers bathes and sundry potions ; it 
fortuned the Moore did no wnit mend or 
change his swarthy complexion, but lost his 
former health. How often commeth it to 
passe, and how many times see we physitians 
charge one another with their patients 
dejith. 1 remember a popular sicaenesse 
wliich some yeares since greatly troubled 
the townes about mee, very mortall and 
dangerous ; the rage whereof being over- 
past, which had carried away an infinite 
number of persons ; one of the most famous 
physitians in all the country published a 
}>ooke concerning that disease, wherein he 
adviseth himselfe that they had done 
amisse to use phlebotomy, and confesseth 
it had Ixienc one of the principall causes of 
so great an inconvenience. Moreover, their 
authors hold that there is no kinde of 
phy.sicke, but hath some hurtfull part in it. 
And if those that fit our turne doe in some 
sort harm us, what must those doe which 
arc given us to no purpose, and out of sea- 
son? As for me, if noiliing else belonged 
thereunto, I deeme it a matter very dan- 
gerous, and of great prejudice for him who 
loathes tiie tastt; or abhorres the smell of a 
{x)tion, to swallow it at so unconvenient 
houres, and so much against his heart. 
And 1 thinke it much distempereth a sicke 
man, namely, in a season he hath so much 
neede of rest. lk.'sides, consider but the 
occasions on which they ordinarily ground 
the cause of our sickenesses ; they are so 
light and delicate, as thence I argue that 
a very small error in compounding of their 
drugges may occasion as much detriment. 
Now if the mistaking in a physitian be dan- 
gerous, it is very ill for us ; for it is hard if 
he fall not often into it. He hath neede 
of many parts, divers considerations, and 
several! circumstances to proportion his 
dcsseigne justly. He ought to know the 
sicke man's complexion, his temper, his 
humours, his inclinations, his actions, his 
thoughts, and bis imagtoations. He must 
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be asmred of external circumstances ; of the 
nature of the place; the condition of the 
aire ; the quality of the weather ; the situa- 
tion of the planets, and their influences.^ In 
sickenes, he ought to be acquainted with 
the causes, with the signes, with the affec- 
tions and criticall dales; in drugges, he 
should understand their weight, their vertue, 
and their operation, the country, the figure, 
the age, the dispensation. In ^1 these parts 
he must know how to proportion and referre 
them one unto another, thereby to beget a 
perfect svmmetrie or due proportion of each 
part ; wherein if he misse never so little, or 
if amongst so many wbeeles and several 
motions, the least be out of tune or temper, 
it is enough to marre all. 

God knowes how hard the knowledge of 
most of these parts is : as for example, how 
shall he finde out the proper signe of the 
disease, every malady being capable of an 
infinite number of signes ? How many de- 
bates, doubts and controversies have they 
amongst themselves about the interpreta- 
tions of urine? Otherwise, whence should 
that continuall altercation come we see 
amongst them about tlie knowledge of the 
disease ? How should we excuse this fault, 
wherein th^ fall so often, to take a martin 
for a fox? In those diseases 1 have had 
(so they admitted any difficulty) 1 could 
never yet finde three agreeing in one opinion. 
I more willingly note examples thatconceme 
my selfe. A gentleman in Paris was not 
long since cut for the stone by the appoint- 
ment of physitians, in whose bladder they 
found no more stone then in his hand : 
where also a Bishop, who was my very 
good friend, had by his physitians been 
earnestly solicited to be cut ; and my selfe, 
because they w^jre of his counsell, upon their 
wordSf aided to perswade him to it; who 
being deceased and opened, it was found he 
had no infirmity but in his reines. They are 
lesse excusable in this disease, for so much 
as it is in some sort palpable. Whereby I 
judge the arte of chirureery much more 
certaine ; for it secth and handleth what it 
doth, and therein is lesse conjecture and 
divination. Whereas phisitians have no 
speculum matricis to discover our braine, 
our lungs, and our liver unto them. The 
very promises of physicke are incredible. 
For l^ng to provide for divers and con- 
trary accidents, which often trouble us to- 
gether, and with a kinde of necessary rela- 
tion one unto another, as the heate of the 
liver and the cold of the storoacke. they 
will perswade us that with their ingredients 
this one shall warme the stomacke, and this 
other coole the liver ; the one hath charge 
to goe directly to the reynest yea even to the 


bladder, without enstalling his operation 
anywhere else, and by reason of its secret 
propriety, keeping his force and vertue all 
that long way, and so full of stops or lets, 
untill it come to the place to whose service 
it is destinated. Another shall drie the 
braine, and another moisten the lungs. Of 
all this hotch-pot having composed a mixture 
or potion, is it not a kinde of raving to hope 
their several virtues shall divide and s^rate 
themselves from out such a confusion or 
commixture, to run to so divers charges ? 1 
should greatly feare they would loose or 
change their tickets and trouble their 
quarters. And who can imagine, that in 
this liquid confusion these faculties be not 
corrupted, confounded, and alter one an- 
other? For that the execution of this 
I ordinance depends on another officeri to 
I whose trust and mercy we must once more 
commit our lives ? As we have doublet and 
hose-makers to make our cloths, and are so 
much the better fitted, inasmuch as each 
medleth with his owne trade, and such have 
their occupation more strictly limited then 
I a tailer that will make all ; and as for our 
I necessary foode, some of our great lords, 

I for their more commodity and ease, have 
I severall cookes, as some only to dresse 
boyled meates, and some to roste, others to 
bake ; whereas if one cooke alone would 
supply all three in generall he could never 
doc it so exactly : In like sort for the curing 
of all diseases, the ^Egyptians had reason 
to reject this generall mysteric of physitians, 
and to sunder this profession for every 
malady, allotting each part of the body 
his distinct workman. For every particular 
part was thereby more properly attended, 
and lesse confusedly governed, and for so 
much as they regarded but the same espe- 
cially. Our physitians never remeniber 
that he who will provide for all provideth 
for nothing ; and that the totall and sum- 
marie policy of this little world is unto 
them undigestible. Whilst they feared to 
stop the course of a bloody flux, because 
he should not fal into an ague, they killed me 
a friend of mine who was more worth then 
all the rabble of them, yea, were they as 
many more. 'JThey ballance thdr divina- 
tions of future thin^ with present evils, and 
because they will not cure the braine in pre- 
judice of the stomacke, they offend the 
stomacke and empaire the braine, and all 
by their seditious and tumultuary dru^. 
Concerning the variety and weaknes of me 
reasons of this Art,^t is more apparent then 
in any other Art. Aperitive things are good 
for a man that’s troubled with the couike, 
because that opening and dilating the pas- 
sages, they addresse this slimy matter wbcrcol 
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the gravel and stone is eagendred. and so 
cons$,f downeward whatsoever b^nneth 
to haraen and petrihe in the teines : aperi- 
tive things are dangerous for a man thats 
troubled with thecollick. because Chat open- 
ing and dilating the passages, they addresse 
towards the reines the matter engendring 
graven, which by reason of the propensions 
they have with it. easily seizing on the same, 
must by consequence stay great store of 
that which is convaied unto them. More- 
over. if by chance it fortune to meet with a 
body somewhat more grosse then it ought 
to be. to passe all those strait turnings, 
which to expel the same they must glide 
thorow; that body being moved by those 
soluble things, and east in those strait 
Chanels, and comming to stop them, it 
will doubtlesse hasten a certain and most 
dolorous death. They have a like con- 
stancy about the counsels they give us, 
tottching the regiment of our life. It is 
good to. make water often ; for by experience 
we see that permitting the same idlely to 
ly still, we give it leisure to discharge it 
selfe of her lees and excrements, which may 
serve to breed the stone in the bladder. U 
is good to make water but seldome, for the 
weighty dr^^s it drawes with it are not 
easuy carriea away except by violence : as 
by experience is seene in a torrent that 
runnetn very swift, which sweepeth and 
clenseth the place through which he passeth, 
much mora tnen doth a slow-gliding streame. 
Likewise it is good to have often copulation 
with women ; for that openeth the passages, 
and convaieth the gravell away : it is also 
hurtfull, for it heateth, wearieth, and weak- 
neth the reines. It is good for one to bathe 
himselfe in warme water, forsomuch as that 
looseth and moistneth the places where the 
gravel and stone lurketh: it is also bad, 
because this application of externall heat 
helpeth the reines to concoct, to harden and 
pethfie the matter disposed unto it. To 
such as are at the bathes, it is more health- 
full to eat but little at night, that the water 
they are to drink the next morning, finding 
the storoacke empty, and without any ob- 
stacle. it may worke the greater operation : 
on the other side, it is better to eat but a 
little at dinner, lest a man might hinder the 
ope^tiou of the water, which is not yet per- 
fect, and not to charge the stomacke so 
suddenly, after this other travell, and leave 
the office of digesting unto the night, which 
can better do it then the*day ; the body and 
spirit being then in continual motion and 
a^on. Loe heere how they in all their 
discourses juggle, dally, and trifle at our 
charge, and are never able to bring mee a 
proposition, but I can presently^ frame aik 


other to the contrary of like force and con- 
sequence. Let them then no longer raile 
against those who in any sicknes suffer 
themselves gently to he directed by their 
owne appetite, and by the counsell of nature, 
and who remit themselves to common for- 
tune. I have by occasion of my travels 
seene almost all the famous bathes of 
Christendome. and some years since have 
begun to use them : for in generall I deemc 
bathing lo be very good and healthy, and I 
am p'rswaded we incurre no small incom- 
modities in our health by having neglected 
and lost thiscustome, which in former times 
were generally observed very necre amongst 
all nations, and is yet with divers at this time 
to wash their bodies every day. And I can- 
not imagine but that we are much the worse 
with keeping our bodies all over-crusted, 
and our i3ores stopt with grease and hlth. 
And touching the drinking of them, fortune 
hath first made it to agree very well vrith 
my caste ; secondly, it is naturall and simple, 
and though vaine, nothing dangerous ; 
whereof this infinity of people of al sorts and 
complexions, and of all nations that come to 
them, doth warrant mee. And although I 
have as yet found no extraordinary gOM or 
wondrous effect in them, but rather having 
somewhat curiously examined the matter, I 
findeall the reports of such operations, which 
in such places are reported, and of many 
believed, to be false and fabulous. So easily 
doth the world deceive itselfe, namely, in 
things it desireth or faine would have come 
to passe. Yet have I seen but few or none 
at al whom these waters have made worse ; 
and no man can witliout malice denie but 
that they stirre up a mans appetite, make 
easie digestion, and exct'pt a man goe* to 
them overweake and faint (which I would 
have none doe) they will adde a kinde of new 
mirth unto him. 'Miey have not the power 
to raise men from desperate diseases. They 
may stay some light accident, or prevent the 
threats of some alteration. Whosoever 
goeth to them and resolveth not to be merry, 
that so he may enjoy the pleasure of the 
good company resorts to them, and of the 
pleasant walks or exercises which the beauty 
of those places, where bathes arc commonly 
seated, doth affoord and delight men with- 
all; he without doubt loseth the better 
part and most assured of their effect. And 
therefore have I hitherto chosen to stay my 
self and make use of those, where 1 found 
the pleasure of the situation most delight- 
some, most conveniencie of lodging, of 
victuals and company, as arc in France the 
bathes of Bani^res ; those of Plombi6res, on 
the frontiers of Germany and Lorainc ; those 
I of Baden In SwitKriand ; those of Luca in 
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Tuscanie ; and Medaliy those Mia Vilta^ 
afhich 1 have used most often and at divers 
seasons of the yeare. Eveiy nation hath 
some particular omnion concerning their 
use, and severall lawes and formes how 
to use them, and all different : and as I 
have found by experience the effect in a 
manner all one. In Germanic they never 
use to drinke of the waters, but bathe them* 
selves for all diseases, and will lie paddling 
in them almost from sunne to sunne. In 
Italie, if they drinke nine dayesof the water, | 
they wash themselves other thirtie daycs i 
with It. And commonly they drinke it mixt 
with other dnigges, thereby to hel|x; the 
operation. Mere our physitians appoint us 
when wee have drunke to walk upon it that 
so wee may helpc to digest it : there, so 
soonc as they have drunke, they make them 
lie a bed until they have voyded the same 
out againe, continually warming their stom* 
iick and feete with warme clothes. All the 
Germanes whiles! they lie in the water doe 
particularly use cupping glasses and scarifi- 
cations ; and the Italians use their daccie, 
which are certaine spouts running with 
warme waters convayed from the bathes- 
spring in leaden pipes, where, for the space 
of a month, they let it spout upon their 
heads, upon their stomacke. or upon any 
other part of the bodie according as neede 
requireth, one houre in the forenoone and 
as long in the afternoone. I'here are infmit 
other differences of customes in every coun- 
trey, or. to say better, there is almost no 
resemblances betweene one and other. See 
how this part of phpicke by which alone 
1 have suffered luy seue to be carried away, 
which, though it be least artihciall, yet hath 
she the share of the confusion and uncer- 
tainty scene in all other parts and every 
where of this arte. Poets may say what 
they list, and with more emphasis and grace : 
witnesse these two epigrammes : 

Alcorn hesiemo signnm Imns I lie 

Quamvis Mar»noreus^ vitn ^aittur medici, 
Mcce kodie jussus transferri ex tede vetusta^ 
Effertur^ quamvis sit Deus atque lapU^ 
Alcon look't y ester-day on carved love. 

love, though of marble, feeles the leeches force. 
From his old church to day made to remoo vc. 
Though god and stone, hee's carried like a 
cor.se. 

And the other : 

Mus nobiteum esi kilarut eeeuatdi ei idem, 
immmim mane esi fmoriunt Androgoras. 

Tam mmUa mor/te caneam Etius/ine reqniriif 
im tomnts medicnm viderat Hermomtem.* 




Androgoras in health bath'd over night with us. 

And merry supt, but in the mome slarke dead 
was found* 

Of his so sudden death the cause shall I discusse. 

Hennocrates the leech he saw in sleepe unsouiul. 

Upon which 1 will tell you two pretty 
stories. The Baron of Caupene in Chalosse 
and 1 have both in common the right of the 
patronage of a benefice, wliich is of a very 
large precinct, situated at the feet of our 
mountaines named Lahontan. It is with 
the inhabitants of that comer as it is said 
to be with those of the valley of Angrougiu*. 
They lead a kind of peculiar life ; their 
I attire and their customes apart and severall. 
'Fhey were directed and governed by cer- 
! taine particular policies and customes, re- 
ceived by tradition from father to child ; 
whereto, without other lawes or compul- 
I sion except the reverence and awe of theii 
custome and use, they aweful iy tied and 
bound themselves. This petty state had 
from all antiquity continued in so happy a 
condition that no neighbouring severe judge 
had ever beene troubled to enquire of their 
life and affaires, nor was ever attuniy or 
Ix?tty-fogging lawyer called for to give them 
advice or counsel ; nor stranger sought 
unto to determine their quarrels or decide 
contentions ; neither, were ever beggers seen 
among them. I'hey alwaies avoyded com- 
merce and shunned alliances witn the other 
world, lest they should alter the purity of 
their orders and {Kjlicy, until such time (as 
they say) that one amongst them, in their 
hithers daies, having a , mind puft up with a 
noble ambition to bring his name and credit 
in reputation, devised to make one of his 
children Sir John Lacke-latine or Master 
Peter-an-oake : and having made him 
leame to write in some neighbour town* 
not far off, at host procured him to be 
a country Notary or petty-fogging dark. 
'I'his fellow having gotten some pelfe and 
become great, began to disdaine their ancient 
customes and put the pompe and statelincs 
of our higher regions into their heads. It 
fortuned that a chiefe gossip 6f bis had a 
goate dishorned, whom he so importunately 
solicited to sue the trespasser and demand 
law and right at the justicers hands that 
dwelt thereabouts ; and so never ceasing to 
sow sedition and breed suites amongst bis 
neighbours, he never left till he had con- 
founded and maned all. After this corrup- 
tion or intrusion of law f they say) there 
ensued presently another miscliWe of worse 
consequence by means of a quacke-salver 
or empirike physitian chat dwelt amongst 
them who would needef be married to one 
of their daughter^, and so endeniaoD and 
settks huaM amongst them. 
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This gallant began fiist to teach and In- 
struct them in the names of agwes, rheumes, 
And im|>ostume$ ; then the situation of the 
heart* of the liver and other iiitrailes: a 
sdeiioe untill then never known or heitrd of 
among them. And in stead of garlike. 
wherewith they had learned to expell and 
were wont to cure all diseases of what quali- 
tie and how dangerous soever they were, he 
induced and inured them, were it but for a 
cough or cold, to take strange compositions 
and potions : and thus beganne to traflfickc 
not only their health but also their deaths. ‘ 
They swcare that even from that time they 
apparanily perceived that the evening ser- 
ciiie or night'Calme bred the head-ache and 
blasted them ; that to drinke being hot or 
in a sweat empaired their healtlis ; that 
autumne windes were more unwholesome 
and dangerous than those of the spring- 
time: and that since his slibber-sawces. 
potions, and physicke came first in use. they 
hnd themselves molested and distempered 
with legions of unaccustomed maladies and 
unknowne diseases, and plainly feele and 
sensibly perceive a generall weaknesse and 
declination in their ancient vigor, and that 
their lives are nothing so long as before they 
were. Loe here the first of my tales. 'I'lie 
other is that before 1 was troubled with the 
stone-choUicke and gravell in the bladder, 
hearing divers make especiall account of a 
hee-goates blood as a heavenly manna sent 
in these latter ages for the good and preser- 
vation of mans life : and hearing men of 
good understanding speake of it as of an 
admirable and much-good- working drugge 
and of an infallible operation : 1, who have 
ever thought my selfe subject to ail accidents 
that may in any sort fall on man. being yet 
in perfbct health, began to take pleasure to 
provide my selfe of this myracle, and forth- 
with gave order (according lo the receipt) 
to have a buck-goate gotten and carefully 
fed in mine owh house. For the blood 
must be drawne from him in the hottest 
month of summer, and he must only be fed 
with soluble henr^s, and drincke nothing 
but white-wine. It was my fortune to come 
to mine owne house the very same day the 
Ooate should be killed ; where some of my 
came in haste to teli me that my 
found two or three great bowles in 
his patineh, which in his maw amongst his 
meat shocked one against another. 1 was 
so curious as 1 would needes have all his 
garbage brought before jne; the thicke 
and large skinne whereof 1 caused to be 
opened, out of which came three great 
lun^ or bodies, as light s\s any .spunge. 
>o fnioncd as iliey seemed to be hollow, yet 
outward^ hard and very firme, bemotled 


with divers dead and wannish colours : 
the one perfectly as round as any bowle. 
the other two somewhat lesser, and not 
so round, yet seemed to grow towards it* I 
have found (after 1 had made diligent in- 
quiry among such as were wont to open such 
beasts) that it was a seld-s^ene and unheard 
of accident. It is very likely they w'ere such 
I stones as ours be, and cozen-germanes to 
I them ; which if it he, it is but vaine fur such 
! as be troubled w'ith the stone or gravell to 
hope to l>e cured by meanes of a beasts 
I blotxl, that was draw ing neere unto death. 

I and suffered the same disease. For, to 
! aleadge the blood cannot participate of that 
contagion, and doth no whit thereby alter 
I his accustomed vertue, it may rather be 
inferred that nothing engendretn in a body 
but by consent and communication of all the 
parts. 'J'he wliole masse doth worke. and 
the whole frame agitate altogether, although 
one part, according to the diversitie of 
operations, doth contribute more or lesse 
than another ; whereby it manifestly appear- 
eth that, in all parts of this bneke-goate, 
there was somegrettie or petrificant qualitie. 
It wiis not so much for feare of any future 
chaunce, or in regard of my selfe, that 1 was 
so curious of this experiment ; as in respect, 
that as well in mine owne house as else- 
were in sundty other places, it commeth to 
passe that n)any women do often gather and 
lay up in store divers such kindes of slight 
druggs to help their neighlx)urs and other 
pt'ople with them in time of necessitie ; 
applying one same remedie to an hundred 
severall diseases : yea many times such as 
they would be very loath to take themselves; 
with which they otien have good lucke, and 
well thrives it with them. M for me, I 
honour physitians, not according to the 
common-received rule, for necessitie sake 
(for to this passage another of the prophets 
may be alleaged who reprooved King As;i. 
because he had recourse unto physitians) 
but rather for love 1 beare unto themselves ; 
having scene some, and knowne diverse 
honest men amongst them, and worthy all 
love and esteeme, It is not them 1 blame, 
but their arte ; yet doe I not greatly con- 
demne them for seeking to profit by our 
foolishnesse (for most men do so) and it is a 
thing common to all worldlings Diverse 
possessions and many vocations, both more 
and lesse worthie than theirs, subsist and are 
grounded onely upon publike abuses and 
popular errours. 1 send for them when I am 
sicke, if they may conveniently be found, 
and love be entertained by them, reward- 
ing them as other men doe. i give them 
authority to rnjoyne me, to keepe my selfe 
warme, if I love it better so than oth^ise. 
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They may dmse^ be it either leekes or tians. thatthey were al^hysitians. may well 
lettuce, what my broth shall be made be said of all people. Inhere is neither Inan 
withall. and appoint me either white or nor woman that vanteth not himselfe to 
claret to drink ; and so of other things else, have some receipt or other, and doth not 
indifferent to my taste, humour or custome. , hazard the same upon his neighbour, if he 
I know well it is nothing to them, forsomuch j will but give credite unto him. 
as sharpnesse and strangenesse are acci- • I was not long since in a company where 
dents of physickes proper essence. Lycurgus j I wot not who of my fraternity brought 
allowed and appoynted the sicke men of I newes of a kinde of pilles, by true accompt, 
Sparta to drinke wine. Why did he so ? | composed of a hundred and odde several! 
Because being in health they hated the use j ingr^ients ; whereat we laughed very 
of it. Even as a gentleman who dwelleth | heartily, and made our selves good sport ; 
not fame from me useth wineasasoveraigne j for what rocke so hard were able to resist 
retmedie against agews, because being in | the shockc or withstand the force of so 
perfect health, he hateth the taste thereof .as 1 thicke and numerous a battery ? I under- 
death. How many of them see we to be of i stand, neverthelesse, of such as tooke of 
my humour? That is, to disdaine all ! them, that the least graine of gravell dained 
physicke for their owne bchoofe, and live a not to stirre at all. 1 cannot so soone give 
kinde of formall free life, and altogether over writing of this subject, but I must needs 
contraiy to that which they prescribe to say a word or two concerning the experience 
others? And what is that h\it a manifest they have made of their prescriptions, which 
abusing of our simplicitie ? For, they hold they would have us take as a warantice or 
their life as deare and esteeme their health assurance of the certainty of their drugges 
as pretious as wee do ours, and w'ould apply j and potions. The greatest number, and, as 
their effects to their skill if themselves knew I deeme, more than the two thirds of 
not the uncertainty and falsehood of it. It ^ medicinable vertues, consist in the quint- 
is the feare of paine and death ; the im- j essence or secret propriety of simples, 
patience of the disease and griefe : and whereof wee can have no other instruction 
indiscreet desire and headlong thirst of but use and custome. For quintessence is 
health, that so blindeth them and us. It is j no other thing than equality, whereof wee 
meere faintnes that makes our conceit : and ; cannot with our reason hnde out the cause, 
pusillanimitie forceth our credulitie to be so i In such trials or experiments, those which 
yeelding and pliable. The grea-ter part of | they affirme to have acquired by the inspira- 
whom doe notwithstanding not beleeve so I tion of some daemon, I am contented to 
much as they endure and suffer of others ; I receive and allow of them (for touching 
For I heare them complaine, and speake of myraclcs, I meddle not with them) or be it 
it no otherwise than we doe. Yet in the end the experiments drawne from things, which 
are they resolved. What should I doe then ? for other respects fall often in use w ith us : 
As if impatience were in it selfe a better as if in wooll, wherewith we wont to cloth 
remedie than patience. Is there any of our selves, some secret exsiccating or drying 
them that hath yeelded to this miserable quality have by accident beene tound, that 
subjection, that doth not likewise yeelde to cureth kibes and chilblaines in the heeles ; 
all maner of impostures ? or dooth not and if in reddishes, we eat for nourishment, 
subject himselfe to the mercie of whom- some opening or aperitive operation have 
soever hath the impudencie to promise him beene discovered. Galen reporteth that a 
recoverie and warrant him health? leprous man chanced to be cured by meanes 

The Babilonians were wont to cany their of a cuppe of wine he had drunke, forso- 
sicke people into the open streetes : the much as a viper was by fortune fallen into 
common sort were there physitians : where the wine enske. In which example we finde 
all such as passed by were by humanitie and the meane and a very likely directory to this 
civilitie to enquire of their state and maladie, experience. As also in those to which 
and according to their skill or experience physitians affirme to have beene addressed 
give them some sound advise and good by the examples of some beasts. But in 
counsell. We differ not greatly from them: most of other experiences to which they say 
there is no poore woman so simple, whose they came by fortune, and had no other 
mumbling and muttering, whose slibber- guide but hazard. 1 finde the progresse of 
^bbers and drenches we doe not employ, this information incredible. I imagine man 
And as for mee, were I to buy any medicine, heedfuUy viewing about him the infinite 
1 would rather spend my money in this number of things, creatures, plants end 
kinde of physicke than in any other, because I mettals. I wot not where to make him 
therein is no danger or hurt to be feared, j beginne his essay ; and suppose he cast his 
What Homer and Plato said of the ^Egyp- first flmtasie upon an elkes-home, to which 
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an e;*^ and gentle credulity must be given; 
he be as fane to seeke, and as much 

troubled in his second operation : so, many t j r 

diseases and severall circumstances are : ^ ^ Duras, 

proposed unto him, that before he come to ! ^ 

tlie certainty of this point, unto which the A Jl ADAME, the last time it pleased you 
perfection of his experience should arrive, XVx come and visite me, you found 
mans wit shall be to seeke, and not know I me upon this point. And because 

where to turne himseUe ; and before . it may be these toyes of mine may happily 
(amiddest this infinity of things) he hndc ; come to your hands, I would have them 
out what this home is : amongst the num- 1 witnesse their author reputeth himselfe 
berlesse diseases that arc, what an epilepsie j highly honoured for the favours it sliall 
is ; the sundry and irianifolde complexions please you to shew them. Wherein you 
in a melancholy man ; so many seasons in shall discerne the very same demeanor and 
winter : so diverse nations amongst French- selfe-countenance you have scene in his 
mea ; so many ages in age ; so divcise conversation. And could I have assumed 
celestiall changes and alterations in the unto my selfe any other fashion than mine 
conjunction of Venus and Saturne : so owne accustomed, or more honourable and 
severall and many partes in a mans body, better forme, 1 would not have done it ; for 
nay in one of his fingers. To all which al I seeke to reape by my writings is, they 
l;eing neither guided by argument, nor by will naturally represent and to the life 
conjecture, nor by example or divine in- pourtray me to your remembrance. The 
spiration. but by the onely motion of fortune, very same coiulitions and faculties it pleased 
it were most necessary "it should be by a your I/adysliip to frequent and receive 
perfectly artificial!, well-ordred, and me- with much more honor and curtesie than 
thodicall fortune. Moreover, suppose the they any way deserve, I will place and 
disease thorowly cured, how shall he rest reduce (but without alteration and change) 
assured but that either the evill was come to into a solide body, which may happily con- 
lus utmost period, or that an effect of the tinue some dayes and yeares after mee ; 
hazard caused the same he.alth ? Or the where, when soever it shall please you to 
operation of some other thing, which that . refresh your memory with them, you may 
day he had cither eaten, irunke or touched? easily finde them, without calling them to 
or whether it were by the merite of his ! remembrance, which they scarcely deserve, 
grandmothers prayers ? Besides, suppose I would entreate you lo continue the favour 
this experiment to have beene perfect, how of your friend-ship towards me, by the 
many times was it applied and begun anew; same qualitie?s through whose meanes it was 
and how often was this long and tedious produced. I labour not to be beloved more 
web of fortunes and encounters woven over and esteemed better being dead than alive, 
againe, before a certaine rule might be The humour of Tiberius is ridiculous and 
concluded ? And being concluded, by whom common, who endevoured more to extin- 
is it I pray you ? Amongst so many millions guish his glory in future ages, than yeelde 
of men you shall scarce meet with three or himself regardfull and pleasing to men of his 
foure that will duely observe and carefully times. If 1 were one of those to whom the 
keppe a register of their experiments : shall world may be indebted for praise, I would 
it your or his happe to light truely, or quit it for the one moytie, on condition it 
hit just with one of them three or foure? would pay me before-hand: and that the 
What if another man, nay, what if a same would hasten and in great heapes 
hundred other men, have had and made environ me about, more thicke than long, 
contrary experiments, and cleane opposite and more full than lasting. And let it 
conclusions, and yet have sorted well ? We hardly vanish with my knowledge, and when 
should peradventure discerne some shew of this sweet alluring sound shall no more 
light if all the judgements and consultations tickle mine eares. It were a fond conceit, 
of men were knowne unto us. But that now I am ready to leave the commerce of 
three witnesses and three doctors shall sway men, by new commendations, to goe about 
»ll mankind, there is no reason. It were anew to beget my selfe unto them. 

^uisite humane nature had appointed and I make no account of goods which I 
made speciall choise of them, and that by could not employ to the use of my life, 
^xpresse procuration and letter of atturny Such as I am, so would 1 be elsewhere then 
thqr were by her declared our judges and in paper. Mine art and industry have been 
elected our attumies, employed to make my selfe of some worth. 

My study and endevour to doe, and not to 
write. I have applied all my skill and 

DB 
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devoire to frame my life. Lo heere mine 
occupation and my U'orke. I am a lesse 
maker of bookes then of any thing else.' '! 
have desired and aimed at sumciencie, rather 
foi the benefite of my present and essentiall 
commodities then to make a store-house and 
hoard it up for mine heires. Whosoever 
hath any worth in him, let him shew it in 
his behaviour, maners and ordinary dis- 
courses ; be it to treat of love or of quarrels ; 
of sport and play or bed-matters, at board 
or elsewhere ; or be it in the conduct of his 
owne affaires, or private household matters. 
Those whom I see make good bookes, 
having tattered hosen and ragged clothes 
on, had they believed me they should first 
have gotten themselves good clothes. 
Demand a Spartan, whethrr he would 
rather be a cunning rhethorician then an 
excellent souldier: nay, were I asked, I 
would say a good cooke, had I not some to ' 
serve me. Good Lord (Madame) how I 
would hate such a commendation, to be a ' 
sufficient man in writing, and a foolish- 
shallow- headed braine or coxcombe in all i 
things else : yet had I rather be a foole, 
both here and there, then to have made so 
base a choice wherein to imploy my worth, 
So farre am I also from expecting by such 
trifles to gaine new honour to my self, as I 
lhal think I make a good bargain if I loo.se 
not a part of that little I had already gained. 
For besides that this dumbe and dead 
picture shall derogate and steale from my 
naturdll being, it fadgcth not and hath no 
reference unto my better state, but is much 
fallen from my first vigor and naturall 
jollity, enclining to a kinde of drooping or 
mouldinesse. I am now come to the bot- 
tome of the vessel, which beginneth to taste 
of his dregs and lees. Otherwise (good 
Madame) I should not have dared so boldly 
to have ripped up the mysteries of physicke, 
considering the estocme and creditc of your 
selfe, and so many others, ascribe unto it, 
and hold it in ; had I not beene directed 
thereunto by the authors of the same, I 
thinke they have but two ancient ones in 
Latine, to wit Piiny and Celsus. If you 
fortune at any time to looke into them, you 
shall finde them to .speake much more 
rudely of their art then I doe. I but pinch 
it gently ; they cut the throate of it. Pliny, 
amongst other things, doth much scoffe at 
them, forsomuch as when they are at their 
wits end, and can go no further, they have 
found out this goodly shift, to send their 
loiig-turmoiled, and to no end much tor- 
mented patient, with their drugs and diets, 
some to the helpe of their vowes and 
mymcles, and some others to hot baths and , 
waters. (Be not offended» noble l^y, hej 


meaneth not those on this side, under th<. 
protection of your house, and all Gramon- 
toiscs. ) They have a third kinde of shift or 
evasion to shake off and discharge- them- 
selves of the imputations or reproaches wee 
may justly charge them with, for the small 
amendment of our infirmities ; whereof they 
have so long had the survay and govern- 
ment, as they have no mote inventions or 
devises left them to ammuse us with ; that 
is, to send us to seeke and take the good 
aire of some other country. Madam, we 
have harped long enough upon one string ; 
I hope you will give me leave to come to my 
former discourses againe, from which, for 
your better entertainment, I had somewhat 
digressed. 

It was (as farre as I remember) Pericles, 
who being demanded how he did, “you 
may," said he, "judge it by this," shewing 
ccrtaine scroules or briefesilie had tied about 
his necke and armes. He would infer that 
he was very sicke, since he was forced to 
have recourse to stich vanities, and had 
suffered himselfe to be so drest. I aflSrine not 
but I may one day be drawee to such fond 
opinions, and yeeld my life and health to 
the mercy, discretion, and regiment of 
physitians. I may haply fall into this 
fond madnesse ; I dare not warrant my 
I future constancy. And even then if any 
I ask(^ me how 1 66 ^, I may answer him as 
I did Pericles : you may judge, by shewing 
my hand fraughted wdth six drammes of 
opium. It will be an evident token of a 
violent sicknesse. My judgement shall bo 
exceedingly out of temper. If impacience 
or feare get that advantage upon me, you 
I may thereby conclude some quelling fever 
I hath seized upon my minde. I have tak»ui 
the paines to plead this cause, whereof f 
have but small understanding, somewh.t^ to 
strengthen and comfort naturall projiension 
against the drugs and practice of our phy- 
sicke, which is derived into me from mine 
ancestors : lest it might only be a stuptd 
and rash inclination, and that it might ha\e 
a little more forme. And that also those 
who see me so constant against the exhorta- 
tions and threats which are made against 
me, when sicknesse commeth upon me, may 
not thinke it to be a meere conceit and 
simple wilfulnesse ; and also, lest there 
any so peevish as to judge it to be some 
motive of vaine glory. It were a strange 
desire to seeke to draw honour from an 
action common both to me, to my gardiner, 
or to my groome. Surely my heart is not 
so pufft up, nor so windy, that a solicle, 
fleshy and marrowy pleasure as health is, I 
should change it for an imaginary spiritual 
and airy delight. Renowme or glory (wen 
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Ct that of Aymons foure sons) is over deerely 
bought by a man of my humour, if it cost him 
but three violent fits of the chollike. Give me 
health a Gods name. Those that love our 
physicke may likewise have their considera* 
tions goodf great and strong ; I hate no 
fantasies contrary to mine. 1 am so far 
from vexing my selfe to see my judgement 
differ from other mens, or to grow incom- 
patible of the society or conversation of men , 
CO be of any other faction or opinion then 


mine owne ; that contrariwise (as variety is 
the most generall fashion that nature hath 
followed, and more in the mindes then in 
the bodies, forsomuch as they are of a 
more supple and yeelding substance, and 
susceptible or admitting of formes) I finde 
it more rare to see our humor or desseignes 
agree in one. And never were there two 
opinions in the world alike, no more than 
two linires or two graines. Diversity is the 
most universal! quality 


( 4oa } 
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CHAPTER I. 

0/ Profit and Honesty. 

N O man living is free from speaking 
foolish things ; the ill lucke is, to 
speake them curiously ; 

NtP iste magno conaiu magnas nuf;as dixerit} 
'Phis fellow sure with much adoe. 

Will tell great talcs and trifles too. 

That concerneth not me ; mine slip from 
me with as little care as tliey are of small 
4^orth ; whereby they speed the better. I 
tvoiilcl suddenly quit them, for the least cost 
vcTQ in them :* Nor do I buy or sell them 
out for what they weigh. I speake unto 
paper as to the first man I meete. That 
this is true, marke well what follows. To 
whom should not treachery be detestable, 
whe \ Tiberius refused it on such great in- 
tere t ? One sent him word out of Germany, 
that if he thought it good, Ariminius should 
be made away by poison. He was the 
mightiest enemy the Romans had. who had 
so V lely iLsed them under Varus, and who 
one y empeached the encreasc of his domi- 
nation in that country. His answer was, 
that the people of Rome were accustomed 
to be revenged on their enemies by optm 
courses, with weapons in hand ; not by 
subtill sleights, nor in hugger mugger ; thus 
left he the profitable for the honest He 
was (you will say) a cosener. I beleeve it ; 
that's no wonder in men of his profession, 
but the confession of virtue is of no less 
consequence in his mouth that hateth the 
same, forsomuch as truth by force doth 
wrest it from him, and if he will not admire 
it in him, at least, to adorne himselfe he 
will put it on. Our composition, both pub- 
like and private, is full of imperfection ; yet 
is there nothing in nature unserviceable, no 
not inutility itselfe ; nothing thereof hath 
beene insinuated in this huge universe, but 
holdeth some fit place therein. Our essence 
is cymented with erased qualities ; ambition, 
jealousie. envy, revenge, superstition, dis- 
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paire, lodge in us, with su naturall a posses- 
sion, as their image is also discerned in 
beasts : yea and cruelty, so unnaturall a 
vice : for in the middest of compassion, we 
inwardly feele a kinde of bitter-sweet prick- 
ing of malicious delight to see others suf- 
fer ; and children feele it also : 

Suave mart vtn^^tio inriyantibus eeguora veniis, 
jS /t'rra uutguum alierius sptxtare labortfn.^ 
"I'is sweet oh graiintl seas, when windes waves 
turmoyle, 

Fron< land to sec anothers grievous toyle. 

The seed of which qualities, who should 
roote out of man, should ruine the funda- 
ment.al conditions of our life : In matter of 
policy likewise some necessary functions 
are not onely base, but faulty vices finde 
therein a seate, and employ themselves in 
the stitching up cf our frame ; as poysons 
in the preservation of our health. If they 
become excusable because wee have neede 
of them, and that common necessity effaceth 
their true property ; let us resigne the acting 
of this part to hardy Citizens, who sticke not 
to sacrifice their honours and consciences, 
as those of old, their lives, for their C'oun- 
trics nvaile and .safety. We that are more 
weake had best assume taskes of more ease 
and lesse hazard. The Commonwealth 
requireth some to betray, some to lie, and 
some to massaker ; leav’e we that commis- 
sion to people more obedient and more 
pliable. Truely, I have often beene vexed to 
see our judges, by fraude or false hopes of 
favour or pardon, draw on a malefactor, to 
bewray his offence ; employing therein both 
cousenage and impudencie. It were fit for 
justice, arid Plato himselfe, who favoureth 
this custome, to furnish me with meanes 
more suitable to my humour. 'Tis a mali- 
cious justice, and in my conceit no lesse 
wounded it by selfe than by others. 1 
answered not long since, that hardly could 
I betray my Prince for a particular man, 
who should beareiy sorry to betray a particu- 
lar man for my Prince. And loath not onely 
to deceive, but that any be deceived in me*. 


I X.UCR. 1. ii. z. 
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whereto I will neither furnish matter nor makes me march everywhere with my Iwatl 
occasion. In that little busines I have man- aloft» my face and heart open. Verify (and 
aged betweene our Princes, amid the divi- I feare not to avouch it) I could easily for a 
sions and subdivisions which at this day so neede bring a candle to Saint Michael, and 
teare and turmoile us, I have curiously another to his Dragon, as the good old 
heeded, that they mistake me not, nor woman. I will follow the best side to the 
miiffied themselves in my maske. The pro- fire, but not into it, if I can choose. If 
fessors of that trade hold themselves most neede require, let Montaigne my Mannor* 
covert ; pretending and counterfeiting the house be swallowed up in publike mine : 
greatest indifference and neerenes to the bur if there be no such necessity, I will 
cause they can. As for me, I offer my selfe j acknowledge myselfe beholding unto for- 
in my liveliest reasons, in a forme most mine , tune if she please to save it ; and for its 
owne: a tender and young Negotiator, and i safety, employ as much scope as my ende« 
who had rather faile in my businesse, tlien ! vours can affoord me. Was it not Atticus, 
in my selfe. Yet hath this been hitherto j who, cleaving to the right but losing side, 
with so good hap (for surely fortune is in saved himself by his moderation, in that 
these matters a principal actor) that few generall shipvvracke of the world, amidst so 
have dealt betwene party and party with many changes and divers alterations? 'I'o 
lesse suspicion and more inward favour. I private men, such as he was, it ismoreeasie. 
have in all my proceedings an (jpen fashion. And in such kinde of businesse I think one 
easie to insinuate and give itselfe credit at \ dealeth justly not to be too forward to 
first acquaintance. .Sincerity, plainenesse, j insinuate or invite himselfc. To hold a 
and naked truth, in what age soever, fiiide i staggering or middle course, to bearc an 
also their opportunitie and employment, unmooved affection, and without inclination 
besides, their liberty is little called in ques- in the troubles of his county and publike 
tion, or subject to hate, who dcalc without divisions, I deemc neither seeme^ nor 
respect to their owne interest. And they honest : jKa non media, sed nulla via 
may tiuely use the answer of Hyperides e%tvelui event uni expcciantinm, quo for tun<E 
unto the Athenians, complaining of his "That is not the mid- 

bitter invectives and sharpenesse of his w'ay, but a mad way, or no way, as of 
speech: Consider not my masters whether 1 those that expect the event with intent 
am free, but whether I be so, without taking apply their designes as fortune shall fall 
aught, or bettering my state by it. My out.” That may be permitted in the 
liberty also hath easilf discharged me from affairs of neighbours, bo did Gelon, the 
all suspicion of faintnesse, by its vigor (nor tyrant of Siracusa, suspend his inclination 
forbearing to speake anything, though it in the barbarian wars against the Greeks, 
bit or stung them ; I could not have said keeping ambassadours at Delphos, with 
worse in their absence) and because it car- presents, to watch on what side the victory 
rieth an apparent show of simplicity and j would light, and to apprehtmd the fittest 
carelesnesse. I pretend no other fruit by ; occasion of reconcilement with the victors, 
negotiating then to negotiate; and annex , Jt were a kind of treason to do so in our 
no long pursuites or propositions to it. i owne affaires and domcsticall matters. 
Every action makes his particular game, win 1 w herein of necessity one must resolve and 
be if he can. Nor am I urged with the , take a side ; but for a man that hath 
passion of love or hate unto great men ; nor neither charge nor expressecommandement 
is my wil shackled with anger, or particular to urge him, not to busie or entermedle 
respect. I regaid our Kings with an affec- himselfe therein, I liolde it more excusable 
tion simply lawf^ull and meerely civil, neither (yet frame 1 do not this excuse for myselfe), 
mooved nor unmoov’d by private interest : then in forraine and strangers wars, where- 
for which I like my selfe the better. The with, according to our laws, no man is 
generall and just cause bindes me no more troubled against his will. Nevertheless, 
then moderately, and without violent fits, those who wholly engiige themselves into 
I am not subject to these piercing pledges them, may carry such an order and temper, 
and inward gages. Choller and hate are asthestorme (without offending him) may 
beyond the duty of justice, and are passions glide over their head. Had we not reason 
fitting only those whose reason is not suffi- to hope as much of the deceased Bishop 
«ent to hold them to thtir duty, Vtatur of Orleans, Lord of Moruilliers? And I 
^otuauimi^quiutiratione non potest:** I jcl know some who at this present worthily 
him use the motion of his minde that cannot j bestirre themselves, in so even a fashion or 
reason.” All lawful! intentions are of ■ pleasing a manner, that they are likely to 
themselves temperate : if not, they arc al- continue on footc, whatsoever injurious 
tered Into sedicious and unlawful. It U that , alteration or fall the heavens may preoart; 
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against us. I holde it only fit for Kings to | when he demaunded of him, what of his 
be angry with Kings; and mocke at those i wealth or state hee should impart unto 
rash spirits, who from the braverie of their him ; Which and what you please (quoth 
hearts offer themselves to so unproportionate hee) so it be not your secrets.. 1 see every 
quarrels. For one undertaketn not a one mutinie, if another conceale the depth 
particular quarrell against a Prince, in or mysterie of the affairs from hinir wherein 
marching against him openly and coura* he pleaseth to employ him, or have bnt 
gcously for his honour, and according to purloyned any circumstance from him. For 
his duty : if hee love not such a man, hee my part, I am content one tell me no more 
doth ^tter : — at least he esteemeth him. of his biisines.se than he will have me know 
And the cause of lawes especially, and *. or deale in ; nor desire I that my kno>A - 
defence of the ancient state, has ever found | ledge exceede or straine my word. If I 
this priviledge, that such as for their owne ; must needs be the instrument of cosenage 
interest disturbe the same, excuse (if they ; it shall at least be with safety of tny con- 
honour not) their defenders. But wee] science. I will not be esteemed a servam. 
ought not terme duty (as now a dayes wee j nor so affectionate, nor yet so faithfull, th.(t 
do) a sower rigour and intestine crab- I be judged fit to betray any man. Who)', 
bednesse, proceeding of private interest and ! unfaithfull to himselfc may be excused if 
passion : nor courage a treacherous and j hee befaithlcsse to his master. But prince-, 
malicious proceeding. Their disposition to ! entertaine not men by halfes, and despif 
frowardnesse and niischiefc, they entitle ; bounded and conditional! service. W licit 
zeale : That’s not the cause doth heate i remedy ? 1 freely tell them my limits ; for 
them, 'tis their owne interest : They kindle ‘ a slave I must not be but unto reason, which 
a warre, not because it is just, but because | yet I cannot compasse ; and they arc to 
itiswarre. Why may not a man bcare him- , blame, to exact from a free man the liki- 
selfe betweene enemies featly and faithfully? , subjection unto their service, and the same 
Doe it, if not altogether with an e{[uall obligation, which tl.ey may from those they 
(for it may admit different measure) at least j have made and bought, and whose fortune 
with a sober affection, which may not so ; dependeth particularly and expressly on 
much engage you to the one, that he looke j theirs. 'I ho lavvcs have delivered mec from 
for all at your hands, ('ontent yourself with i much trouble ; they have chosen mee a side 
a moderate proportion of their favour, and j to followe, and apjiointed mee a maistcr to 
to glide in troubled waters without fishing j obey : all oilier superiority and duty ought 
\n them. The other manner of offering ones ’ to bee relative unto iliir, and hee restrained . 
uttermost endevour to both sides, implyeth Yet, may it not be conchrded, that if my 
lesse discretion then conscience. What , affection should otlierwise transport mee, I 
knows he to whom you betray another, as would presently attbrde my helping hand 
much your friend as himselfe, but you will . unto it. Will and desires are a lawe to 
do the like for him, when his turne sh.all | themselves, actions arc to receive it of 
come. He takes you for a villaine : whilst ; publike institutions. All these proceedings 
that hee heares you, and gathers out of you, [ of mine are somewhat dissonant from our 
and makes his best use of your disloyalty, j formes. They should produce no great 
For double fellowes are onely beneficial in = effect, nor holde out long among us. 
what they bring, but we must looke they . Innoccncie itselfe could not in these times 
carry away as little as mav be. I carry nor negotiate without dissimulation, nor 
nothing to the one which I may not | trafficke without lying. Neither are pub- 
(having opportunity) say unto the other, the j like functions of my diet; what my pro- 
accent only changed a little: and report : fession requires thereto, I furnish in the 
either but in different or knowne or common | most private manner I can. Fleing a childe, 
things. No benefit can induce nu-.e to lye I was jilunged into them up to the cares, 
unto them : what is entrusted to my silence and had good successe ; but I got loose in 
I conceale religiously, but take as little in good time. I have often since shunned 
trust as I can. Princes secrets are a trouble- medling with them, seldome accepted, and 
some charge to such as have nought to do never required ; ever holding my back to- 
with them. I ever by my good will capitu- wards ambition ; but if not as rowers, who 
late with them, that they trust mee with goe forward as it were backward ; yet so, 
very little : but let them assuredly trust what as I am lesse beliolding to resolution, then to 
I disclose unto them. I alwayes knew my good fortune, that I was not wholly 
more than I would. An open speech opens embarked in them. For there are courses 
the way to another, and draws all out, even lesse against my taste, and more comfortable 
as Mdne and love. Pbilippedes, in roy to my carriage, by which, if heretofore it 
mindeip answered King Ivysimachus M'isely had called mcc to the service of the com- 
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monwea^lth* and my advancement unto! 
credit in the world* 1 know that in follow* 
ing the same 1 had exceeded the reason of 
my conceite. Those which commonly say 
against my profession that what I term liberty, 
simplicity and plainnesse in my behaviour, 
is arte, cunning and subtilty ; and rather 
discretion then goodnesse, industry then 
nature, good wit then good hap ; doe 
nuje more honour then shame. But 
truely they make my cunning over cunning. 
.And whosoever hath traced mee and nearely 
looked into my humours, I'll lose a good 
wager if bee confesse not that there is no 
rule in their schoole, could, ainiclde such 
crooked pathes and divers windings, sc|iiarc ] 
and report this natufall motion, and main- i 
taine an apparance of liberty and licence, 
so equall and inflexible ; and that all their 
attention and wit is not of power to bring 
them to it. The way to Iriieth is but one 
and simple ; that of particular profit 
and benefit of affaires a man hath in | 
charge, double, uneven and accidental!. I ! 
have often seene these counterfeit and arti- 
ficial! liberties in practice, but most com- 
monly without successe. They favour of 
iEsopes asse, who in emulation of the 
dogge layde his two fore-feete very jocundly 
upon his masters shoulders ; but looke how 
many blandishments ♦jhe pretty dogge 
received, under one, so many bastinadoes 
were redoubled upon the poore asses 
backe. Id maxime g^cmquc decet : quod cst 
^iidsque suunt maxime .*1 “ That becomes 
every man especially which is his ownc 
especially," I will not deprive cousinage of 
her ranke, that were to understand the 
world but ill : I know it hath often done 
profitable service, it supporteth, yea and 
nourisheth the greatest part of mens vaca- 
tions. 

There are some lawfull vices: as many 
actions, or good or excusable, unlawfully 
Justice in itselfe naturall and universall is 
otlierwisc ordered, and more nobly distri- 
buted, then this other especiall and iia- 
tionall justice, Testrained and suled to the 
neede of our pollicie : V'eri juris german<c- 
que JustitiiB soHdam et expressam ejfigiem 
nullam tenemus : uvibra ct itnaginibus 
ntimurs* “ Wee have no lively nor life-like 
portraiture of upright law and naturall 
justice : wee use but the shaddowes and 
colours of them." So that wise Dandamys, 
hearing the lives of Socrates, Pythagoras 
and Diogenes repeated, yi other things 
judged them great and worthy men, but 
overmuch subjected to the reverence of the 
lawes.: which to authorize and second, true 


vertuc is to decline very much ‘from liis 
naturall vigor ; and not only by their per- 
mission, but perswasions, divers vicious 
i actions are committed and take place. 
Ex SeHiitusconsultis plebisquescitis sceUra 
exercentur: “ Kven by decrees of counsell 
and by statute laws are mischiefes put in 
practice." I follow the common phrase, 
wiiich makes a difference betweenc profit- 
able and hono:«t things : terming some 
naturall actions which are not only profit- 
able but necessary, dishonest and filthy. 
But to continue our example of treason. 
Two which aspired unto the kingdome 
of Thnice were falnc into controversie for 
their right. 'I'he 1^'mperor hindred them 
from falling together by the cares : the 
one, under colf)ur of contriving some friendly 
accord by au entt rview inviting the other 
to a feast in his house, imprisoned and 
murthred him. Justice required that the 
Romanes should be satisfied for this outrage : 
some difficulties empeaehed the ordinary 
I course. What they could not lawfully doe 
without warre and hazard, they attempted 
to accomplish by treason ; what they coulde 
not hone-tly achieve, they profitably coni- 
I passed. For exployting whereof, Pompo- 
I nius Flaccus was thought most fittc ; who 
trayning the fellow into his nettes by fuined 
I wordes and sugred assurances, in liew of the 
I favour and honour hee promised him, sent 
I him bound hand and foote to Rijinc. One 
traytor over-reached another against com- 
mon custome ; for, they are all full of dis- 
trust, and 'tis verily hard to surprise them in 
their owiie arte: witnesso the heavy and 
dismall experience we have lately felt of it. 
Let who liste bee Pomponius I' lacciis ; and 
there are too-too many that will be so. As 
for my part, both my word and fiiith arc as 
the rest, pieces of this common body ; their 
best effect is the publicke service : that's 
ever presupposed with mee. But as if one 
should command mee to take the charge of 
the rolles or recordes of the pallace, I would 
aiiswere, I have uo skill in them’; or to be a 
leader of pioners, I would say, I am called 
to a wortliicr office. Even so, who would 
goc about to employ mee, not to murther or 
poyson, but to lye, betraye and forsweare, 
myselfe, I would tell him, If I have robbed 
or stolne any thing from any man, send mee 
rather to the gallies. For a gentleman may 
lawfully speake, as did the Lacedemonians, 
defeated by Antipatcr, upon the points of 
their agreement: “You may impose as 
heavy burdens, and harmful! taxes upon 
us as you please, but you lose your time to 
command its any shamefull or dishonest 
things." Every man should give himselfe 
the oath, which the yF'gyptian kings 
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solemnly and usually presented to tbeir i justice, for the punishment of so detestable 
judges : Not to swerve from their con- a treacherie : and resigning them into the 
sciences, what command soever they should 1 hands of the Governor of the Province, gave 
receive from themselves to the contrary, him expresse charge, in what manner soever 
In such commissions there is an evident | it were, to rid himselfe of them, and bring 
note of ignominie and condemnation. And | them to some mischievous end. Whereby 
whosoever gives them you, accuseth you ; 1 of that great number they were, not one 
and if you conceive them right, gives you ! ever after sawe the smoake of Macedon. 
them as a trouble and burthen. As much | The better they served his tume, the more 
as the publicke affaires amend by your en- j wicked hee judged tliem, and the more 
devours, your owne enipaireth ; the better j worthie of punishment. The slave that 
you do, so much the worse doe you. And • betraied the corner wherein his master P. 
It shall not bee newe, nor peradventure ! Sulpicius lay hid, was set at liberty, 
without shadowe of justice, tliat hee who ' according to the promise of Syllas pro- 
setteth you a worke, l^commeth your ruine. ; scription : but aceording to the promise 
“ If treason bee in any case excusable, it is of common reason, being freed, hee was 
onely then, when *tis employe<l to punish throwne headlong from off the Tarpeyan 
and betray treason." Wee shall finde many rocke. And Clovis, King of France, 
treacheries to have beene not refus(;d, but in lieu of the golden armes he had 
punished by them, in whose favour they promised the three servants of Canacre, 
were undertaken. Who knowes not the sen- ! caused them to be hanged, after they had 
lence of Fabricius against Pyrrhus his phy- ■ by his solicitation betraide their maister 
sician? And the commander hath often unto him. They hung them up with the 
severely revenged them on the partie hee \ purse of their reward about their neckes. 
employed in them, refusing so unbridled a . Having satisfied their second and speciall 
credite and power, and disavowing so | faith, they also satisfie the generall and 
lewde and so vile an obedience. laro- j first. Mahomet the second, desirous to rirl 
pelc, Duke of Russia, sollicited an Hun- ; himselfe of his brother {through jealousie of 
garian gentleman to betraye Boleslaus, j rule, and according to the stile of that race) 
King of Polonia, in contriving his death ! employed one ofhis officers in it; who stifled 
or furnishing the ruffians with nieanes him, by much w'ftter powred downe his 
to work him some notable mischiefe. . throate all at once : which done, in expiation 
This gallant presently bestirres him in it, ; of the fact, he delivered the murtherer into 
and more than ever applying himselfe to the i the hands of his brother’s mother (for they 
king’s service, obtained to l^e of his coun- ' were brethren but by the father’s side) shce, 
sell, and of those hee most trusted. By in his presence, opened his bosome, and 
which advantages, and with the opportunity j with hir owne revenging handes searching 
of his master’s absence, hee betrayed for his heart, pluckt it out and cast it unto 
Visilicia, a great and rich citie, to the i dogges to eate. Fven unto vile dispositions 
Russians : which was whollie sakt and burnt j (having marie use of a filthy action) it is so 
by them, with a generall slaugliter, both of ■ sweete and pleasing, if they may with secu- 
the inhabitants, of what se.xe or age soever, i rity, as it were, in way of recompence and 
and a great number of nobility thereabouts, 1 holy correction, sowe one sure stitch of 
whom to that purpose he had assembled. ' goodnesse and justice unto it. Besides, they 
laropelc, his anger thus asswaged with | respect the ministers of such horrible 
revenge, and his rage mitigated (which was crimes as people that still upbraide them 
not without pretext, for Boleslaus had with them, and covet by their deaths to 
mightily wronged and in like manner smother the knowledge and cancell the 
incensed him) and glutted with the fruite of testimony of their practises. Now if, per- 
treason, examining the uglinesse thereof, haps, not to frustrate the publike needc of 
naked and alone, and with impartiall eyes that last and desperate remedy, one rewarde 
beholding the same, not distempered by you for it : yet hee who doth it (if hee beo 
passion, conceived such a remorse, and not as bad himselfe, will hould you a mo^t 
tooke it so to heart, that hee forthwith accursed and execrable creature. And 
caused the eyes of his instrumcntall execu- deemeth you a greater traytor then lie whom 
tioner to be pulled out, and his tongue and you have betrayed ; for with your owne 
privy parts to be cut off. Antigonus per- handes hee toucl^ed the lewdnesse of your 
swaded the Argyraspides soldiers to betray disposition, without disavowing, without 
Eumenes their ^nerall, and his adversarie, object. He employeth you, as we do out- 
unto him, whom when they had delivered, cast persons in the execution of justice : an 
and. he had caused to be slainc, himselfe office as profitable as little honest. Besides 
desired to be the commissary of divine the basenesse of such commissions, there is 
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in them a prostitution of conscience. The for him to do, then what he cannot effect, 
daughter of Sejanus could not in Rome, by without charge unto his faith, and imputa* 
any true formall course of lawe, bee put to tion to his honour? tilings which pemdven* 
death, because shee was a virgine : that ture should bee dearer to him then his owne 
lawes might have their due course, shee was ‘ salvation and the safety of his people, 
first deflowred by the conimon hangman When with enfoulded armes hee shall 
and then strangled. Not his hand onely, devoutly call on God for his ayde, may hee 
but his soule is a slave unto publike commo- \ not hope that his fatherlie mercie shall 
dity. When Amunitli the first, to aggravate not refuse the extraordinary favour and 
the punishment of his subjects who had sinne-forgiving grace of His all powerf^ull 
given support unto his sou's unnaturall hand, unto a pure and righteous hand ? 
rebellion, appointed their neerest kinsmen Theyaredangerous examples, rare and erased 
to lend their hands unto this execution : I exceptions to our naturall rules : wee must 
finde it verie honest in some of them, who yeelde unto them, but with great modcra- 
rather chose unjustly to bee held guiltie of tion and heedic circumspection. No private 
anothers parricide then to serve Justice with • commodity may any way deserve wee 
their owne. And whereas in some paltrie should offer our conscience this wrong ; the 
townes forced in my time, I have scene i commonwealth may, when it is most appar- 
base varlets for savegarde of their owne ! ant and important. Timoleon did fitiie 
lives, yeild to hang their friends and com- ! warrant and warde the strangenes of his 
panions, I ever thought them of worse con- 1 exploite by the teares hee shed, remem- 
dition then such as were hanged. It is ' bring it was with a brotherliehand hee slew 
reported that Witoldus, Prince of Lithuania, the tyrant. And it necrely pinched his 
introduced an order with that nation, which selfe-gnawnc conscience, that he was com- 
was that the party condemned to die should, polled to purchase the common good at the 
with his owne handes, make himselfc aw'ay ; rate of his honestie. The sacred Senate it- 
finding it strange that a third man, being selfo, by his meancs delivered from thral- 
guiltlesse of the fact, shoulde bee employed dome*, durst not definitely decide of so 
and charged to commit a murtlier. When haughtic an action, and rend in two so tir- 
an urgent circumstance, or any violent or gent and different semblances. But the 
unexi>ccted accident, ^nduceth a prince for ; Siracusans having opportunely and at that 
the necessitie of his estate, or as they say very instant sent to the Corinthians to re- 
fer state matters, to breake his worde and ' quire their protection, and a governour able 
faith, or otherwise forceth him out of his to re-establish their tow ne in former majestie, 
ordinary duty, hee is to ascribe that neces- and deliver .Sicilie from a number of pet tie 
sity unto a lash of Gods rod. It is no vice, ; tyrants, which grievously oppressed the 
for hee hath quit his reason unto a reason j same, they appointed Timoleon, with this 
more publike and more powerful!, but new caveat and declaration : That accond- 
surely it is ill fortune. So that to one who ing as hee should well or ill demeane him- 
asked mee what remedy, I replyde, none ; selfe in his charge, their sentence should in- 
were hee tritely rackt betweene these two dine either to grace him as the redeemer of 
extreames {Sed vidcat nc querratur latebra his country, or disgrace him as the mur- 
periurio “But let him take heede he ■ therer of his brother. This fantasticall con- 
seeke not a starting hole for perjurie ”) hee ■ elusion hath some excuse upon the danger 
must have done it ; but if hee did it sans ' of the example and importance of an act so 
regret or scruple, if it greeved him not to j different, and they did well to discharge 
doe it, 'tis an argument his consdence is t their judgement of it, or to embarke him 
but in ill tearmes. Now were there any one j some where else, and on their considera- 
of so tender or cheverell a conscience, to i tions. Now the proceedings of Timoleon 
whome no cure might seeme worthy of so j in his renowned journie did soone yceldo 
extreame a remedy, I should prise or his cause the cleerer, so worthily and ver- 
regard him no whit the lesse. He cannot tuously did hee every way beare himselfe 
loose himselfe more handsomely nor more therein. And the good hap which ever 
excusablie. We cannot doe every thing, accompanied him in the encumberanccs 
nor bee in every place. When all is done, and difficulties hee was to subdue in the 
thus and must wee often, as unto our atchievement of his noble enterprise, seemed 
last anker and sole refijge, resigne the pro- to bee sent him by the Gods, consinring to 
tection of our vessell unto the onely conduct second, and consenting, to favour his justifi- 
of heaven. To what juster .necessity can cation. This mans end is excusable, if ever 
lice reserve himselfe? Wha^ is lesse possible any could bee. But the encreaseand profit 

. - of the publike revenues, which served the 

1 Cic. Off. 1. iii. Roman Senate for a pretext of the ensuing 
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soule conclusion 1 purpose to relate, is not 
of sufficient force to warrant such injustice. 
Certaine cities had by the order and per- 
mission of the Senate, with money purchased 
their iibertie at the hands of L. Sylla. The 
matter comming in question againe, the 
Senate condemned them to be hneable and 
taxed as before ; and the money they had 
employed for their ransome should bee 
deem^ as lost and forfeited. Civill warres 
do often produce such enormous examples, 
that we punish private men, for so much as 
they have beleeved us wiien wee were other 
then now wee are. And one same magis- 
trate doth lay the penalty of his change on 
such as cannot do withal. The Schoole- 
master whippeth his scholler for his docility, 
and the guide striketh the blind man he 
lendeth. A horrible image of justice. 
Some rules in Philosophy arc both false and 
faint. The example proposed unto us of, 
respecting private utility before faith given, j 
hath not sufficient power by the circum- 
stance they adde unto it. Theeves have 
taken you, and on your oath to pay them a 
certaine sum of money, have set you at 
liberty againe. They erre that say an 
honest man is quit of his worde and faith 
without paying, beeing out of their hands. 
There is no such matter. What feare and 
danger hath once forced mee to will and 
consent unto, I am hdund to will and ix;r- 
forme, being out of danger and feare. And 
although it nave but forced my tongue and 
not my will, yet am I bound to make my 
worde good and kcepe my promise. For 
my part, W'hen it hath sometimes unadvis- 
edly over-runne my thought, yet have I 
made a conscience to disavowe the same. 
Otherwise wee should by degrees come to 
abolish all the right a third man taketh and 
may challenge ot our promises. (Jz/tis/ verb 
forti viro vis pass it adhiberi: ^ “As though 
any force could be used upon a valiant 
man.*' 'Tis onely law- full for our private 
interest to excuse the breache of promise, if 
wee have rashlie promised things in them- 
selves wicked and unjust. For, the right of 
vertue ought to over-rule the right of our 
bond. I have heretofore placed Epaminon- 
das in the first rank of excellent men, and 
now recant it not. Unto what high pitch 
raised hee the consideration of his particular 
duty? who never slew man hee had van- 
quished ; who for that invaluable good of 
restoring his country hir liberty, made it a 
matter of conscience to murther a Tyrant or 
his accomplices, without a due and formall 
courte of Uwe : and who judged him a bad 
mdn, how good a citizen soever, that 


amongst his enemies and in the furv of a 
battle, spared not his friend or his iioste. 
hoe here a roinde of a rich composition* 
Hee matched unto the most violent and 
rude actions of men, goodnesse and cour- 
tesie, yea and the most choice and delicate 
that may be found in the schoole of Philo 
Sophie, This so high-raised courage, so 
swelling and so obstinate against sorow, 
death and povertie, was it nature or arte 
made it relent, even to ttie utmost straine of 
exceeding tendernesse and debonarety of 
complexion ? Being cloathed in the dread- 
full livery of Steele and blood, he goeth on 
crushing* and brusing a nation, invincible 
to all others but to himselfe : yet mildely 
relenteth in the midst of a combat or con- 
fusion, when he meets with his host or with 
hib frienil. Verily this man was deservedly 
fit to command in warre, w hich in the ex- 
trenicst furio of his innated rage, made him 
to feele the sting of courtesie, and remorse 
of gentlenesse then w’hen, all inflamed, it 
foamed with furie and burned with murder. 
It is a miracle to be able to joyne any shew 
of justice with such actions. But it only 
belongeth to the unmatched courage of 
Epaminondas, in that confused plight, to 
joyne milclnesse and facility of the most 
gentle behaviour that ever was unto them, 
yea, and pure innbcency itselfe. And 
whereas one told the Mamertins, that 
statutes w'ere of no force against armed 
men : another to the tribune of the people, 
that the times of justice and of warre were 
two : a third, that the confused noise of w arre 
and clangor of arrneshindred him from under- 
standing the sober voice of the lawes : this 
man was not so much as empeached from 
conceiving the milde sound of civiliiic and 
kindnesse. Borrowed hee of his enemies 
the custome of sacrificing to the Muses 
(when he went to the wanes) to qualifie by 
their sweetnesse and mildnesse that niartiall 
furie and hostile surlinesse? Let us not 
feare, after so great a master, to hold that 
some things are unlawfull, even against our 
fullest enemies ; that publike interest ought 
not to challenge all of all against private 
intcrtisl: A/a //ente memoria etiam in dissidio 
publicorum faderum privati juris: “ Some 
memorie of private right continuing even in 
disagreement of publike contracts." 

— — — et nulla potenUa vires 

Prastandi^ ne quid peccet amicuSf Itabet:^ 

No power hath $0 great might, 

To make frii^ds still goe right. 

And that all Jthings be not lawful! to an 
honest man, for the service of his king, the 


1 Ovio. Pent, 1* i. EL viii. 39 , 
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generall cause and defence of the lawes. 
Non enimfatria prastat omnibus ojloiis, 
et ipsi conducii pios habers cives in partnies:^ 

** For our countrey is not above all other 
duties : it is good for the country to have 
her inhabitants use pietie toward their 
parents." It is an instruction befitting 
the times : wee need not harden our 
hearts with these plates of iron and steele; 
it sufficeth our shoulders be armed with 
them : it is enough to dippe our pens in 
inke, too much to dye them in blood. If it 
be greatnesse of courage, and the effect of a i 
rare and singular vertue, to neglect friend- ! 
ship, despise private respects and bonds ; | 
ones word and kindred, for the common good i 
and obedience of the magistrate : it is verily 1 
able to excuse us from it, if we but allcdge j 
that it is a greatnesse unable to lodge in the 
greatnesse of Epaminondas his courage. I 
abhorre the enraged admonitions of this 
other unruly spirit. 

■■■■ '■■ dum tela micant^ mn vos pietatU I 
imago ! 

ftec aduersa consfecti fronte parentes \ 

Comtttoveanif vultus gladio turbante rerntdos.^ 
While swords are brandisht, let no shew (»f grace 
Once moove you, nor your parents face to face, 
But with your swords disturb their reverend 
grace. 

I-<et us bereave vu'cked, bloodic and 
traitorous dispasitions of this pretext of{ 
reason : leave we that impious and exorbi- 
tant justice, and adhere unto more humane 
imitations. Oh, what may time and exam- 
ple bring to passe ! In an encounter of the 
civill warres against Cinna, one of Pom- 
peyes souldiers, having unwittingly slaine 
his brother, who was on the other side, 
through shame and sorrow presently killed 
himself; and some.yeeres after, in another 
civill vvarre of the said people, a souldier 
boldly demanded a reward of his captaines 
for lulling his owne brother. Falsly doe 
wee argue honour, and the bcautie of an 
action, by its profit ; and conclude as ill, to 
thinke every one is bound unto it, and that 
It is honest if it be commodious. 

Omnia non pariter rerum sunt omnibus apta? 
All things alike to all 
Do not well-fitting full. 

Choose W'e out the most necessary and 
most beneficiall matter of human society, 
it will be a marriage ; yet is it that the 
saints counsel! findeth and deemeth the 
contrary side more honj^st, excluding from 
it the most reverend vocation of men ; as 
wee to our races assigne such beasts as are 
of least esteeme. 

^ Cic. Off. I. iii. * Lucan. 1 . vii. 320. 

* Ovid. Bpist^ I. iii. AY. viii. 7 . 


CHAPTER II. 

Of Repenting. 

O THERS fashion man, I repeat him ; 
and represent a particular one, but 
ill made ; and whom were I to forme 
anew, he should be far other than he is ; 
but he is now made. And though the lines 
of my picture change and vary, yet lose 
they not themselves. The world runnes all 
on whecles. All things therein moove with- 
out intermission : yea, the earth, the rockes 
of Caucasus, and the Pyramides of iEgypt, 
both with the publike and their own motion. 
Constancy itselfe is nothing but a languish- 
ing and wavering dance. I cannot settle 
my object ; it goeth so unqiiieily and stag- 
• gcring, with a natural! drunkennesse ; I take 
It in this plight, as it is at the instant 1 am- 
muse myselfe about it, I describe not the 
essence but the passage ; not a passage 
from age to age, or .as the people reckon, 

! from seaven yeares to seaven, but from day 
I to day, from ’minute to minute. My history 
\ must be fitted to the present. I may soone 
change, not onely fortune, but intention. 

I U is a countcr-roule of divers and variable 
accidents and irresolute imaginations, and 
sometimes contrary ; whether it be that tny- 
selfc am other, or that I apprehend subjects 
by other circumstances and considerations. 
Howsoever, 1 may perhaps gaine-say my- 
sclfe, but truth (as Demades said) I never 
gaine-say. Were my mind setied, I would 
not essay, but resolve myselfe. It is still a 
premise and a probationer. I propose a 
meane life and without luster ; 'tis all one. 
They fasten all morall Philosophy as well 
to a popular and private life as to one oi 
richer stuffe. Every man bcareth the wliole 
stampe of humane condition. Authors 
communicate themselves unto the world by 
some speciall and strange marke; 1 the 
first, by my generall disposition ; as Michael 
de Montaigne, not as a grammarian, or a 
poet, or a lawyer. If the world complaine, 
I speake too much of myselfe, I complaine 
i it thinkes no more of itselfe. But is it rea- 
son, that being so private in use, I should 
pretend to m^e myselfe publike in know- 
ledge? Or is it reason 1 should produce 
into the world, where fashion and arte have 
such sway and command, the raw and 
simple effects of nature, and of a nature 
as yet exceeding weake ? To write bookes 
withotit learning is it not to make a wall 
without stone or such like thing ? Conceits 
of musicke are directed by arte, mine by 
hap. Yet have I this aocording to learning, 
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that never man handled subject he under- 
stood or knew better then I doe this 1 have 
undertaken, being therein the cunningest 
man alive. 

Secondly, that never man waded further 
into this matter, nor more distinctly sifted 
the parts and dependances of it, nor arrived 
more exactly and fully to the end he pro- 
posed unto himselfe. To finish the same, 1 
nave neede of naught but faith fulnesse ; 
which is therein as sincere and pure as may 
be found. 1 speake truth, not my belly-full, 
but as much as 1 dare ; and Ldare the more 
the more I grow into yeares, for it seemeth, 
custome alloweth old age more liberty to 
babbel, and indiscretion to talke of itselfe. 
It cannot herein be, as in trades, where the 
craftsman and his worke doe often differ. 
Being a man of so sound and honest con- 
versation, writ he so foolishly? Are such 
learned writings come from a man of so 
weake a conversation? who hath but an 
ordinary conceit, and writeth excellently, 
one may say his capacitie is borrowed, not 
of himselfe. A skilfiill man is not skilfull 
in all things ; but a siiftlcient man is suffi- 
cient everywhere, even unto ignorance. 
Here my booke and myselfe march to- 
gether, and keeiMj one pace. IClsewhcpc 
one may commend or condemne tl’te worke j 
without the workeman, hcere not ; who 
toucheth one toucheth the other. He who I 
shall judge of it without knowing him shal 
wrong himself more then me, he tliat knows | 
it hath wholly satisfied mce. Happic be- 
yond my mcritc, if I get this onely portion | 
of publike approbation, as I may cause men \ 
of understanding to thinke 1 had becne- 
able to make use and benefit of learning, j 
had I beene endowed with any, and de- 1 
served better helpe of memorie ; excuse wee j 
here what I often say, that I seldome repent ' 
myselfe, and that my conscience is con- ] 
tented with itselfe ; not of an angels or a : 
horses conscience, but as of a mans con- 
science. .\dding ever this clause, not of 
cei^emonie, but of true and essenliall sub- 
mission ; that I speake inquiring and 
doubting, meerely and simply referring my 
selfe, from resolution, unto common and 
lawful! opinions. I teach not ; I report : 
no vice is absolutely vice, which offendeth 
not, and a sound judgement accuseth not ■ 
for, the deformitie and incommoditie thereof 
is so palpable, as perad venture they have 
reason who say it is chiefly produced by 
sottishnesse and brought forth by ignorance; 
so hard is it to imagine one should know it 
without hating it. Malice sucks up the 
greatest part of her owne venome, and 
therewith impoysoncth herself. Vice leaveth, 
as an ulcer in the flesh, a repentance in the 
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I soule, which still scratebeth and bloodieth 
itselfe. For reason effaceth other griefes 
and sorrowes. but engendereth those of 
repentance:* the more yrkesome because 
^ inward : as the colde and heate of agues is 
! more offensive then that which comes out- 
! ward. I account vices (but each according 
to their measure) not onely those which 
: reiison disalovves and nature condemnes. 
but such as mans opinion hath forged as 
false and erroneous, if lawes and custome 
authorize the same. In like manner there is 
: no goodnesse but gladdeth an honest 
i disposition. There is truely I wot not what 
kindt; or congratulation of well doing 
. which rejoyceth in ourselves, and a gene- 
rous jollitie that accompanieth a good 
conscienct‘. A minde couragiously vicious 
may happily furnish itselfe with security, 
but slice cannot be fraught with this selfe- 
joyning delight and satisfaction. It is no 
snial pleasure for one to feele himselfe pre- 
served from the contagion of an age so 
infected as ours, and to say to liimsclfe ; 
could .1 man enter and see even into my 
soule, yet should he not finde me guilty 
either of the affliction or mine of any body, 

, nor culpable of envie or revenge, nor of 
publike offence against the lawes, nor 
tainted witii innovation, trouble or sedition ; 
nor spottetl with falsifying of my word : and 
although the libertie of times allowed and 
taught it every man, yet could I never be 
induced to touch the goods or dive into the 
purse of any Frencli man, and haveabvayes 
lived upon mine own as wel in time of war 
as peac-e : nor did I ever make use of any 
poore mans labor without reward. These 
testimonies of an unspotted conscience are 
very pleasing, which natur.ill joy is a great 
benefit unto us : and the onely payment 
never failcth us. 'lb ground the recompence 
of virtuous actions upon the approbation of 
others is to undertake a most uncertaine or 
I troubled foundation, namely in an age so 
corrupt and times so ignorant as this is : the 
I vulgar peoples good opinion is injurious, 
j Whom trust you in seeing what is com- 
mendable : God keepe me from being an 
I honest man, according to the description I 
1 dayly see made of honour, each one by 
I himselfe. Quee f iterant vitia, mores sunt : 

' “What erst were vices are now growne 
fashions." Some of my friends have some- 
times attempted to schoole me roundly, and 
sift me plainly, either of their owne motion, 
or invited by me, ac to an office, which to a 
hvell composed minde, both in profit and 
j lovingnesse, exceedeth all the duties of 
; sincere amity. Such have 1 ever enter- 
! tained with open armes of curtesic and 
' kinde acltnowlcdgcment. But now to 
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speake from my conscience I often found so ! feare of the lawes, and respect of mens 
much false measure in their reproaches and ! speeches. And it was a worthy saying of 
praises^ that I liad not greatly erred if I had ; lulius Drusiis, to those workemen, which 
rather erred then done we% after their i for three thousand crownes offered so td re- 
fashion. Such as we especially, who live a * forme his house, that his neighbours should 
private life not exposed to any gaze but our ; no more overlooke into it. 1 will give you 
owne, ought in our hearts estamish a touch - 1 sixe thousand (said he) and contrive it so 
stone, and there to touch ourdeedes and try ; that on all sides every man may looke into 
our actions ; and accordingly, now cherish it. The custome of Agesilaus is remembt^ 
and now chastise ourselves. I 'have my i with honour, who in his travaile was wont to 
owne lawes and tribunall. to judge of mee, ! take up his lodging in churches, that the 
whither I addresse myselfe more than any people and Gods themselves might pry into 
where els. I restraine my actions accord- his private actions. Some have beene ad- 
ing to other, but extend them according mirable to the world, in whom nor his wife, 
to myselfe. None but yourself knows nor his servants ever noted anything re- 
rightly whether you be demiss and cruel, i njarkeable. ‘ ' Few men have becne ad- 
or loyal and devout. Otliers see you not, * mirtKl of their fiiiniliars. No man hatli 
but guess you by uncertaine conjectures. ! beene a prophet, not onely in his house, but 
They see not so much your nature as your in his owne country," saith the experience 
arte. Adhere not then to their opinion, but of histories. Even so in things of nought, 
hold unto your owne. Tuo tibi judicio cst And in this base example is the image of 
niendum, Virtuiis etvitiornm grave ipsina greatnesse discerned. In my climate of 
conscientiee pondus esi: qua iublata jaeeut j Gascoigne they deeme it a jest to sec mee 
omnta:^ “ You must use your owne judge- . in print. The funner the knowledge which 
ment. The weight of the very conscience j is taken of mee is from my home, of so 
of vice and venues is heavy : take that away I much more woorth am I. In Guienne I 
and all is downe." But whereas it is said i pay piinters, in other places they pay mee. 
that repentance neerely followeth sin, Upon this accident they ground, who liv- 
seemeth not to imply sinne placed in his ing and present keepe close-lurking, to pur- 
rich aray, which lodgeth in us as in his chase credit when they shall be dead and 
proper mansion. One may disavow and . absent. I had ratlier have lesse. And I 
disclaime vices that sifrpriseus, and whereto cast not myselfe into the world, but for the 
our passions transport us ; but those which portion 1 draw from it. That done I quit 
by long habits are rooted in a strong and it. The people attend on such a man with 
ankred in a powerful will, are not subject to wonderment, from a publike act, unto his 
contradiction. Repentance is but a deny- owne doores ; together with his roabes hee 
ing of our will, and an opposition of our leaves of his part : falling so much the 
fantasies which diverts us here and there, lower by how much liigher hee was 
It makes some disavow his former vertue mounted. View him within, there all is 
and continencie. turbulent, disordered and vile. And were 


Quee mens est ^dje* cur tadem non puero fuit^ 
re/ cur Alls anifnis incolumes non redetmt getue 
Why was not in a youth same mind as now ? 

Or why beares not this mind a youthful brow ? 

That is an exquisite life which even in his 
owne private keepeth itselfe in awe and 
order. Every one may play the jugler, and 
represent an honest man upon the stage ; j 
but within, and in bosome, where all things 
are law full, where all is concealed ; to keepe 
a due rule or formall decorum, that’s the 
point. The next degree is to be so in ones 
owne home, and in his ordinary actions, 
wheyeof we are to give accompt to nobody, 
wherein is no study, nor art ; and therefore 
Bias describing the perfect state or a family 
whereof (saith he) the feaister be such in- 
wardly by himselfe, as he is outwardly, for 

^ Cic. Ra/. Deor, 1. iii. 

* Hoa. Car, 1. iv. Od, x* 7 * 


order and formality found in him, a lively, 
impartiall and well sorted judgement is re- 
quired to perceive and fully to discerne him 
in these base and private actions. Con- 
sidering that order is but a dumpish and 
drowsie vertue : to gaine a battaile, per- 
fourme an ambassage, and governe a peo- 
, pie, are noble and worthy actions ; to chide, 
laugh, sell, pay, love, hate, and mildelyand 
justly to converse both with his owne and 
with himselfe ; not to relent, and not gaine- 
! say himselfe, are thinges more rare, more 
I difficult and lesse remarkeable. 

I Retired lives sustaine that way, whatever 
some say, offices as much more crabbed and 
! e.xtended then other lives doe. And private 
, men (saith Aristotle) serve vertue more 
' hardly and more highly attend her, then 
those which are magistrates or placed in 
authority. Wee prepare ourselves unto 
eminent occasions, more for glory then for 
conscience. The nearest way to come unto 
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glory were to doe that for conscience which 
wee doe for glory. And me seemeth the 
vertne of Alexander representeth much lesse * 
vigor in her large theater then that of So - 1 
crates in his and obscure exercitation. | 
I easily conceive Socrates in the roome of t 
Alexander ; Alexander in that of Socrates 1 1 
cannot. If any aske the one whaf hee can j 
do, he will answer, ** Conquer the world : i 
let the same question bee demanded of the ; 
other, he will say, ** l.eade my life confer- i 
mably to its naturall condition ; " a science . 
much more generous, more important, and : 
more lawfuU. 

The worth of the minde consisteth not , 
in going high, but in marching orderly. | 
Her greatnesse is not exercised in great- j 
nesse ; in mediocritye it is. As those which | 
judge and touch us inwardly make no great ! 
accompt of the brightnesse of our pubiique ' 
actions, and see they are but streakes and ' 
poyntes of cleare water surging from a; 
bottome otherwise slimie and full of mud : | 
so those who Judge us by this gay outward I 
apparance conclude the same of our inward 
constitution, and cannot couple popular 
faculties as theirs are, unto these other 
faculties which amaze them so farre from 
their levell. So do we attribute savage shapes 
and ougly formes unto divels. As who 
doeth not ascribe high-raised eyebrowes, ^ 
open nostrils, a Sterne frighthill visage, and j 
a huge body unto Tamberlaine, as is the 
forme or shape of the imagination we have : 
fore-conceived by the bruite of his name ? | 
had any heretofore shewed me Erasmus, I ; 
could hardly had bin induced to think but j 
whatsoever he had said to his boy or hostes, ' 
had been Adages and Apothegmes. We ; 
imagine much more fitly an artiticcr upon j 
his close stoole or on his wife, then a great j 
judge, reverend for his carriage and regard- 
ful! for his sufficiencie ; we think, that from ' 
those high thrones they should not abase 
themselves so low as to live. As vitious 
mindes are often incited to do well by some 
strange impulsion, so are vertuous spirits 
mooved to do ilL They must then be judged 
by their settled estate, when they are neare 
themselves, and as we sjiy, at home, if at 
any time they be so ; or when they arc 
nearest unto rest, and in their naturall 
seate. Naturall inclinations are by institu- 
tion helped and strengthened, but they 
neither change nor exceed. A thousand 
natures in my time have a thwart, a con- 
trary discipline escaped toward vertue or 
towa^ vice. 

Sic nH desuctm silvU in carctre 
Jhfnmtucwrc/cr^^ tt vuitus potuere minaces^ 
Aifnc kernmem tUdicert /a/i, u Urrida parum 
Vemi i»^ era cr$tcr, rednmt rabies^ue farerque^ 


AdmoniUeqnc tumcnf gwiato sanguine fanccs. 
P'ervei, et d tre^ida vtx absiinei ira magisitv,* 
So when wilde beasts, disus^ from the wood, 
Fierce lookes laid-downe, grow tame, closed 
inacaJe, 

Taught to beare man, if then a little blood 
Touch their hot lips, furie retumes and rage ; 
Their jawes by taste admonisht swell with 
vain^. 

Rage boyles, and from faint keeper scarse 
abstmnes. 

These orlginall qualities are not grulxl 
out, they are but covered and hidden. T'he 
Latin tongue is to me in a manner naturall ; 

1 understand it better than French : but it 
i^ now fortie yeares 1 have not made use of 
it to speake, nor much to write; yet in 
some extreame emotions and suddaine pas- 
sions, wherein I have twice or thrice frdne, 
since my yeares of discretion, and namely, 
once, when my father being in perfect 
health, fell all alone upon me in a swoune, 

I have ever, even from my very hart, uttered 
ray first words in Latine: nature rushing 
and by force expressing itselfe against so 
long a custome ; the like example is al- 
leaged of divers others. Those which in 
my time have attempted to correct the pas- 
sions of the world by new opinions, re- 
forme the vices of apparance ; those of 
essence they leave untouched if they en- 
crease them not. And their encrease is 
much to be feared. We willingly protract 
al other well-doing upon these externall 
reformations of, lesse cost and of greater 
merit ; whereby we satisfie good-cheape, 
other naturall consubstantiall and intestine 
vices. Looke a little into the course of our 
experience. There is no man (if he listen 
to himselfe) that doth not discover in him- 
selfe a peculiar forme of his, a swaying 
forme, which wreslleth against the institu- 
tion, and against the tempests of passions, 
which are contrary unto him. As for me, I 
I feele not my selfe much agitated by a 
shocke ; I commonly finde my selfe in mine 
I owne place, as are sluggish and lumpish 
' bodies. If I am not close and neare unto 
my selfe, 1 am never farre offe ; my de- 
1 bauches or excesses transport me not much. 
There is nothing extreame and strange ; yet 
have I found fits and vigorous lusts. The 
true condemnation, and which tpucheth the 
common fashion of our men, is that their 
very retreate is full of corruption and filth. 
. The idea of their amendment is blurred and 
I deformed ; their repentance crazed and 
I fauUie very neere as much as their sinne. 
Some, either becatise they are so fast and 
naturally joyned unto vice, or through long 
custome have lost all sense of its u^nesse. 


> Lucan. L iv. 837. 






Toothers (of whose mnke I am) vice is bur- ; by the consent of all my parses, without 
thenous» but they counter-ballance it with j division, or intestine sedicion : my judge- 
pleasure, or other occasions, and suffer it, i ment hath the whole blame or commenda- 
and at a dertaine tate lend themselves unto it 1 tion ; and the blame it hath once, it hath 
though basely and viciously. Yet might hap- ever : for almost from its birth it hath 
pily so remote a disposition of measure bee becne one of the &ime inclination, course 
imagined, where with justice, the pleasure j and force. And in matters of gcncrall 
might excuse the offence, os we say of profit, j opinions, even from my infancy, I ranged 
Not onely l>eing accidental!, and out of myselfc to the point I was to hold. Some 
sinne, as in thefts, but even in the very sinnes there are outragious, violent and sud- 
cxercise of it, as in the ac<iuaintance or i daine ; leave we them, 
copulation with women ; where the prove- ! But tliosc other sinnes, so often reassumed, 
cation is so violent, and as they say, some- ; determined and advised upon, whether they 
time unresistible. In a townc of a kinsman = be of complexion, or of profession and call- 
of mine, the other day, being in Armignac, ' ine, I cannot conceive how they should so 
1 saw a country man, commonly siriiamcd ! long be settled in one same courage, unlesse 
the Theefe, who himselfe reportetl his 1. ft* ■ the reason and conscience of the sinner were 
to have been thus. Being borne a begger, ■ thereunto inwardly privie. and constantly 
and perceiving that to get his bread by tlie willing. And how to imagine or fashion 
sw^teofhis browe and labour of his hands, the repentance thereof, which, he vanteth, 
would never sufficiently arme him against doth some times visit him, seenieth some- 
penury, he resolved to become a 'I hccle ; what hard unto me. I am not of Pythagoms 
and that trade had employed all liis youtli Sect, tli.it men talce a new soule, when to 
safely, by meanes of his bodily strength : for ^receive Oracles they approach the images 
he ever made up harvest and vintage in . of OikIs, unless he would say w'ith all, that 
other mens grounds ; but so farre off, and • it must be a strange one, new, and lent him 
in so great heapes, that it was beyond ima- ‘ for the, time : our owne, giving so little signe 
gination one man should in one night carry ; of purification, and cleanesse worthic of that 
away so much upon his shoulders : and was office. They doe altogether against the Stoy- 
so carefull to equall the pray and disperce ^ call precepts, w hich appoint us to correct 
the mischiefe he did, tliat the spoilo was of the imperfeciions and vices we finde in our 
Jesse import to every particular man. , selves, but withall forbid us to disturbe the 

Hee & now in old yeares indifferently ; quiet of our minde. 'Ihey make us belecve 
rich ; for a man of his condition ^(ioda- i they ffele great remorse, and are inwardly 
mercy his trade) which he is not ashamed much displeased with sinne ; but of amend- 
to confesse openly, and to reconcile him- ; ment, correction or intermission, they shew 
selfe with God, he afiirmeth, to be daly us none. Surely there can be no perfect 
ready, with his gettings, and other good health, when? the disease is not perfectly 
tumes, to satisfie the posterity of those hce ; removed. Were repentance put in the scale 
hath heretofore wronged or robbed ; which of the ballance, it would weigh down sinne. 
if himselfe bee not of abilitie to i^rforme ' I find no humour so easie to be counter- 
tfor hee cannot do all at once) hee will , felted as Devotion : if one conforme not 
charge his heires withall, according to the j his life and conditions to it, her essence is 
knowledge he hath of the wrongs by him abstruse and concealed, her apparance 
done to every man. By this description, gentle and stately. 

bee it true or false, he respecteth theft, as a For my part, I may in generall wish to 
dishonest and unlawfull action, and hateth be other then I am ; I may condemne and 
the same : yet lesse then pinching want : he mislike my universal I forme, I may beseech 
repents but simply; for in regard it was so God to grant me an undefiled reformation, 
counterballanced and recompenced, he re- ! and excuse my naturall w^eakenesse : but 
penteth not. That is not that habit which 1 mee seemeth I ought not to terme this 
incorporates us unto vice, and confirmeth repentance, no more then the displeasure of 
our understanding in it ; nor is it that boy- being neither Angell nor Cato. My actions 
sterous winde, which by violent Wastes daze- are squared to what I am and confirmed to 
leth and troubleth our mindes, and at that my condition. I cannot doe better : and 
time confoundes and overwhelmes both us, repentance doth not properly conceme what 
our judgement, and all into the power of is not in our power ; sorrow doth. I may 
vice. What I doe is brdinarily full and imagine infinite dispositions of a higher 
compleate, and I march (as wee say) all in pitch, and better governed then myne, yet 
one pace : I have not many motions, that doe I nothing better my faculties ; no more 
hide themselves and slinke away from my then mine arme becommeth stronger, or my 
reason, or which very neare are not guided wit more excellent, by conceiving some 
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others to be sa If to suppose and wish a 
more nobler working then ours, might pro- 
duce the repentance of our owne. wee 
should then repent us of our most innocent | 
actions : for so much as we judge that 
in a more excellent nature, they had beene 
directed with greater perfection and dignity, 
and ourselves would doe the like. When 
I consult with my age of my youthes pro- 
ceedings, I finde that commonly (according 
to my opinion), 1 managed them in order. 
Hiis is all my resistance is able to performe, 

I flatter not myselfe : in like circumstances, 

I should ever be the same. It is not a spot, 
but a whole dye that staynes mce. I ac- 
knowledge no repentance that is superficial, 
meane, and ceremonious. It must touch | 
me on all sides before I can terme it repent- 
ance. It must pinch my entrailes, and 
afflict them as deepely and throughly as 
God himselfe beholds mee. When in nego- 
tiating, many good fortunes have slipt me 
for want of good discretion, yet did my pro- ' 
jects make good choyce, according to the 
occurrences presented unto them. Their 
manner is ever to take the easier and surer 
side. I finde that in my former delibera- 
tions, I proceeded, after my rules, dis- 
creetely for the subjects state propounded 
to mee ; and in like occasions, would pro- 
ceede alike a hundred yeares hence. 1 re- 
spect not what now it is, but what it was, 
when I consulted of it. The consequence 
of all dessignes consists in the seasons; 
occasions passe, and matters change un- 
cessantly. I have in my time runne into 
some grosse, absurde, and important errors ; 
not for want of good advise, but of good 
happe. There are secret and indivinable 
parts in the objects men doe handle, espe- 
cially in the nature of men and mute condi- 
tions without shew, and sometimes un- 
knowne of the very possessors, produced 
and stirred up by suddaine occasions. If 
my wit could neyther finde nor presage 
them, 1 am not offended with it ; the func- 
tion thereof is contained within its owne 
limits. If the successe beare me, and favour 
the side I refused, there is no remedy ; I fall 
not out with myselfe : I accuse my fortune, 
not my endevour : that’s not called repent- 
ance. Phocion had given the Athenians 
some counsell, which was not followed : 
the matter, against his opinion, succeed- 
ing happily. How now, Phocion (quoth 
one), art thou pleased the matter hath 
thrived so well?^’ “Yea (said hee) and I 
am glad of it ; yet repent not the advise I 
gave.'* 

When any of my friends come to me for 
counsell, I bestow it francklie and clearelie, 
not as (well-nigh all the world doth) waver- 


ing at the hazard of the matter, whereby the 
contrary of my meaning may happen : that 
so they may justly finde fault with my ad^ 
vise: for which I care not greatly. * For 
they shall doe me wrong, and it became not 
mee to refuse them that dutie. 1 have no 
body to blame for my faults or misfortunes 
but myself. For in effect I seldome use the 
advise of other unlesse it be for complement 
sake, and where I have need of instruction 
or knowledge of the fact. Many in things 
wherein nought but judgement is to be em- 
ployed ; strange reasons may serve to sus- 
taine, but not to divert me. I lend a 
favourable and courteous eare unto them 
all. But (to my remembrance) I never be- 
leeved any but mine owne. With me they 
are but flyes and moathes, which distract 
my will. I little regard mine owne opinions, 
other mens I esteeme as little : fortune payes 
mce accordingly. If I take no counsell I 
give as little. 1 am not much sought after 
for it, and lesse credited when 1 give it : 
neither know 1 any enterprise, either private 
or publike, that my advise hath directed and 
brought to conclusion. Even those whom 
fortune had someway tyde thereunto, have 
more willingly admitted the direction of 
others conceits then mine. As one that 
am as jealous of the rights of my quiet, as 
of those of my authority ; I would rather 
have it thus. 

Where leaving me, they jumpe with my 
profession, which is wholly to settle and 
containe me in my selfe. It is a pleasure 
unto me to bee disinteressed of other mens 
affayres, and disingaged from their conten- 
tions. When sutes or businesses bee over- 
past, howsoever it bee, I greeve little at 
them. For, the imagination that they must 
necessarily happen so, puts mee out of 
paine ; behould them in the course of the 
universe, and enchained in Stoycall causes, 
your fantazie cannot by wish or imagination 
reinoove one point of them, but the whole 
order of things must reverse both what is 
past and what is to come. Moreover, I 
hale that accidental! repentance which olde 
age brings with it 

Hee that in ancient times said he was 
beholden to yeares because they had ridde 
him of voluptuousnesse, was not of mine 
opinion; I shall never give impuissance 
thankes for any good it can do me ; N^c 
tarn aversa vnquam videbiiur ah open suo 
providentiayUt debilitas dhteropHma inuenta 
sit ; “ Nor shall foresight ever bee scene 
so averse from hir%)wne worke, that weake- 
nesse bee found to bee one of the best 
things.*' Our appetites ate rare in olde 
age : the blowe overpassed, a deepe satiety 
seizethup^n us ; therein I see no conscience. 
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Frettiog care and weakenesse imprint in us | fairest, soundest, and longest part of my 
an effeminate and drowzie vcrtue. life. I will present inyselfe and make a 

Wee must not suffer ourselves so fully to generall muster of my whold. everj'where 
bee carried into nalurall alterations as to | uniformally. Were I to live againe it should 
corrupt or adulterate our judgement by | be as I have already lived. I neither deplore 
them. Youth and pleasure have not here- | what is past, nor dread what is to come ; and 
tofore prevailed so much over me. but I j if I be not deceived, the inward parts have 
could ever (even in the midst of sensualities) , neerely resembled the outward. It is one 
discerne the ugly face of sinne : nor can the ■ of the chiefest points wherein I am beholden 
distaste which yeares bring on me, at this ' to fortune, that in the course of my bodies 
instant, keepe mee from discerning that of | estate, each thing hath becne carried in 
voluptuousnesse in vice. Now I am no longer season. I have scene the leaves, the blos- 
in it, I judge of it as if I were still there. I soms, and the fruit ; and now see the droop- 
w’ho lively and attentively examine my rca- ing and withering of it. Happily, because 
son, fmde it to be the same that possessed naturally. I beare my present miseries the 
me in my most dissolute and licentious age : j more gently because they are in season, and 
unless, perhaps, they being enfeebled and with greater favour make me remember the 
empayred by yeares, doe make some dift'er- long happinesse of my former life. In like 
ence : and finde, that what delight it re- manner my discretion may well bee of like 
fuseth to affoorde mee in regarde of my proportion in the one and the other time : 
bodilie health, it would no more denie mee, but sure it was of much more performance, 
then in times past, for the health of my and had a better grace, being fresh, jolly, 
soule. To see it out of combate, I holde it and full of spirit, tlien now that it is wornc, 
not the more couragious. My temptations j decrepite, and toylcsomc. 
are so mortified and crazed as they are not | I therefore renounce these casuall and 
worthy of its oppositions : holding but my dolourous reformations. God must touch 
hand before me, I becalme them. Should ^ our heartes ; our conscience must amende 
one present that former concupiscence unto j of itselfe, and not by re-inforcement of our 
it, I feare it would be of lesse power to sus- ' reason, nor by the enfeebling of our appe- 
taine it than heretofore it hath beene. I tites. Voluptuousnesse in itselfe is neither 
see in it, by itselfe no increase of judgement, pale nor discoloured to bee discerned by 
nor accessc of brightuesse ; what it now blcarc and troubled eyes. Wee should aflect 
judgeth, it did then, wherefore if there be temperance and chastity for itselfe, and for 
any amendment, 'tis but diseased. Oh Gods cause, who hath ordained them unto 
miserable kinde of remedie to be beholden us : that which caters bestow upon us, and 
unto sicknesse for our health. It is not for which I am beholden to my chollicke, is for 
our mishap, but for the good success of our ! neither temperance nor chastitie. A man 
judgement to performe this office. Crosses | cannot boast of contemning or combating 
and afflictions make me doc nothing but : sensuality if hee see her not, or know not 
curse them. They are for people that can- her grace, her force, and most attractive 
not bee awaked but by the whip, the course beauties. 1 know them both, and there- 
of my reason is the nimbler in prosi^erity. fore may speake it. But rnec thinks our 
It is much more distracted and busied in soulcs in age arc subject unto more impor- 
the digesting of misebiefes than of delights, tunate disciises and imperfections then they 
I see much clearer in faire weather. Health j arc in youth. I said so, being young, when 
forewarncth me as witli more pleasure, so to my beardlcbse chinne upbraided me ; and 
better purpose than sicknesse. I approached I say it againe now that my gray beard gives 
the nearest I could unto amendment and me authority. We entitle wisdome, the 
regularity, when I should have enjoyed the frowardnesse of our humours, and the dis- 
saine ; I should be ashamed and vexed that taste of present things ; but in truth wee 
the misery and mishap of my old age could abandon not vices so mueli as we change 
exceede the health, attention, and vigor of them ; and in my opinion for the worse, 
my youth : and that I should be esteemed. Besides a sillie and ruinous pride, cum- 
not for what I have beene, but for what I { bersoine tattle, wayward and unsotiablc 
am leaft to be. "The happy life (in my I humours, superstition, and a ridiculous 
opinion), not (as said Antisthenes) the happy calking for wealth, when the use of it is 
death, is it that makes mans happinesse in j well- nigh lost, I finde the more envie, 
this world." « 'injustice, and lewdnesse in it. It sets 

I have not preposterously busied myselfe | more wrinckles in our minds then on our 
to tie the taile of a Philosopher unto the ' foreheads : nor are there any spirits, or very 
Head and b^ie of a varlet : nor that this , rare ones, which in mowing old taste not 
paultrie end should disavow and belie the j sowrelyand mustily. Man marcheth eniireiy 
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towards hts increasic and decrease. Vicbw j willingly amplideth, and wire-drawes the 
but the wtsedome of Socrates, and divers : same, even unto the highest pitch of toile. 
circumstances of his condemnation. 1 dare | It's idlenesse is therefore a f^nefull trade 
say he something lent hiitiselfe unto it by j unto mee, and offensive to my health, 
prevarication of purpose ; being so neere, < Most wits have neede of extravagant stuffe, 
and at the age of seventy, to endure the 'to un>benutnme and exercise themselves: 
benumining of his spirits richest pace, and ! mine hath neede of it rather to settle and 

1I-- Ji Li 1 I, i. 


is a powerful maladie which naturally and 
imperceptibly glideth into us : there is re- 
quired great provision of study, liecd, and 
precaution to avoid the imperfections where- 
with it chargeth us ; or at least to weaken 
their further progresse. 1 6nde that not- 
withstanding all iny entreiichings, by little 
and little it getteth ground upon me : I hold 
out as long as I can, but know not whither 
at length it will bring me. Happe what 
happe will, ! am pleased the world know 
from what height i tumbled. 


CHAP'I'ER in. 

Of three Commerces or Sociefia. 

W E must not cleave so fast unto our 
humours and dispositions. Our 
chiefest sufficiency is to apply our 
selves to divers fashions. It is a being, but 
not a life, to bee tied and bound by neces- 
sity to one onely course. 'I'lie goodliest 
tnindos are those that have most variety and 
piiablenesse in them. Behold an honour- 
able testimony of old (.'alo. f/uio versatile 
in^eniunt sic parilcr ad omnia fuit, ut 
natum ad id unum diceres, quodcunque 
i 2 p;eret “ He had a wit so turncablc for all 
tilings alike, as one would say hec had beene 
onely borne for tlmt hec went about to do." 
Were 1 to dresse my scife after mine ownc 
manner, there is no fashion so good whereto 
1 would be so affected or tied as not to 
know- how to leave and loose it, lafc is a 
motion unequall, irregular, and inultiforme. 
It is not to be the friend (lesse the master) 
but the slave of ones selfe to follow unces- 
santly, and bee so addicted to his inclina- 
tions, as lice cannot stray from them, uor 
wrest them. This I say now, as being 
extreamly nestred with tlic importnnity of 
my minde, forsoniuch as shee cannot am muse 
her selfe, but whereon she is busied ; nor em- 
ploy her selfe. but bent and whole. How 
light soever the subject is one gives it. it 


the most laborious care and principall studie 
' of it is to studie itselfe. Hookes are one 
I of those businesses that seduce it from studie. 
At the first thoughts that present themselves, 
it rouzeth up and makes proofe of all the 
vigour it hath. It e.xerciseth its function 
sometimes toward force, sometimes towards 
order nnd comelinesse, it rangeth, moderates 
and fortifieth. It hath of itselfe to awaken 
the faculties of it : Nature having given it, 
as unto all other, matter of its owne for 
advantage, subjects fit enough whereon to 
de\ iae and determine. Meditation is a large 
‘ and power full study to such as vigorously 
; can tustc and employ themselves therein. 

; I liad rather forge then furnish my minde. 

I'here is no office or occupation either 
1 weaker or stronger then that of entertaining 
of ones thoughts according to the mind, 

, whatsoever it be. I'he greatest make it 
i their vocation, Quibus vivere est ccj^itarc, 

\ to whom it is all one to live and to meditate. 

, Nature hath also favsjured it with this privi- 
ledge, that there is nothing we can do so 
long, nor action whereto we give oursclvt:s 
; more ordinarily and easily. It is the worke 
; of Gods (faith .Aristotle) whence both their 
happinesse and ours proceedeth, Reading 
serves mee especially to awake my conceit 
by divers objects : to busie my judgement, 
not my memory. Few entertaineinents then 
I stay mee without vigour and force. 'Tis 
true that courtesie and beautie possesse mee 
as much or more then waight and depth. 
And because I slumber in all other commu- 
nications, and lend but the superficial! parts 
of my attention unto them, it often befalleth 
' mce in such kinde of weake and absurd dis- 
courses (discourses of countenance) to blurt 
I out and answer ridiculous toies and fond 
I absurdities, unworthy a childe ; or wilfully 
! to hold my peace ; therewithal! more fool- 
I ishly and incivilly. 1 have a kind of raving 
i fancieful behaviour, that rctireth mcc into 
■ myselfe ; and on the other side, a grot^sc 
, and childish ignorance of many ordinary 
i things ; by meanes of which two qualities, 
1 have in my dales committed five or six as 
sottish trickes as afiy one whosoever ; which 
I to my derogation may bee reported. But to 


1 Liv. Mttc, 1. ix. 


1 Sen. Epist, Ivi. 
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follow my purpose, this harsh complexion of 
mine makes me nice in conversing with men 
(whom I must pickc and cull out for the 
nonce) and unfit for common actions. Wee 
live and negotiate with the people : if their 
behaviour importune us, if wee disdaine to 
lend ourselves to base and vulgar spirits, 
which often are as regular as those of a 
finer mould ; and all wisedomc is unsavoiirie 
that is not conformed to common insipience. 
Wee are no longer to intermeddle either 
with our or other mens affaires ; and both 
publicke and private forsake such kinde of 
people. 

T^lie least wrested and most naturall pro- 
ceedings of our minde are the fairest ; the ■ 
best occupations, those which are least 
forced. Good God, how good an office doth 
wisedome unto those whose desires she 
squareth according to their power. 1 here 
is no science more profitable. As one may, 
was the burden and favoured saying of 
Socrates: a sentence of great substance. 
Wee must addresse and stay our desires to 
things most easie and neerest. Is it not a 
fond-peevish humour in mee to disagree 
from a thousand to whom my fortune 
joineth mee, without whom I cannot live, 
to adhere unto one or two that are out of 
my commerce and conversion ; or rather to 
a fantasticall conceit, or fancieful desire. ’ 
for a thing I cannot obtaine? My soft be- 
haviours and milde maAners, enemies to all 
sharpenesse and foes to all bitternesse, may . 
easily have discharged nice from envie and | 
contention. To bee beloved, I say not, but , 
not to be hated, never did man give more | 
occasion. But the coldnessc of my conver- ; 
sation hath with reason robd mec of the ' 
goodwill of many ; which may be excused 
if they interpret the same to other or worse 
sense. I am most capable of getting rare , 
amities, and continuing exquisite .'acquaint- • 
ances. For so as with so greedie hunger I ’ 
snatch at such acquaintances as answer my 
taste and square witli my humour. I so ; 
greedily produce and headlong cast niyselfe ' 
upon them, that I do not easily inisse to 
cleave unto them, and where I light on, to j 
make a steady impression ; I have often ; 
made happie and successcfull triall of it. I 
In vulgar worldly friendships, I am some- • 
what cold and bai ren : for my proceeding 
is not naturall, if not unresisted and with 
hoiscd-full sailes. Moreover, my fortune 
having enured and allured mcc, even from ! 
my infancie, to one sole singular and perfect 
amitie, hath verily, in some sort, distasted : 
mee from others ; and ovci^deeply imprinted j 
in my fantasie, that it is a b^t sociable ' 
mid for companie, and not of troupe, as| 
said an ancient writer, So that it is natu i 


rally a paine unto mee to communicate my 
selfe by halves and with modification ; and 
that servile or suspicious wisedome which 
in the conversation of these numerous and 
imperfect amities, is ordained and proposed 
unto us : prescribed in these dayes especi- 
ally, wherein one cannot speake of the 
world but dangerously or falsely. Yet I see, 
that who (as I do) makes for his ende, the 
commodities of his life (I meane essentiall 
commodities) must avoide as a plague these 
difficulties and quaintnesse of humour. 

I should commend a high raysed minde, 
that could both bende and discharge it- 
selfe : that whereever hir fortune might 
transport hir, shee might continue constant : 
that could discourse with hir neighbours of 
all matters, as of hir building, of hir hunting 
and of any quarrell ; and entertaine with 
delight a carpenter or a gardiner. I envie 
those which can be familiar with the mean- 
est of his followers, and vouchsafe to con- 
tract friendship and frame discourse with 
their own tenants. Nor do I like the advise 
of Plato, ever to speake imjieriously unto 
our attendants, without blithnesse and sauce 
any familiarity : be it to men or v onjeii 
servants. For, besides my reason, it is in- 
humanity and injustice to attribute so much 
unto that prerogative of fortune and tluj 
governeinent : where lesse inequality is per- 
mitted betweene the servant and master, is 
in my conccite the more indiftcrent. Some 
other study to rouse and raise tlie minde, 
but I to abcise and prostrate mine : it is not 
faulty but in extension. 

uVff/yiiS ct ^enns Aiaci, 

Et sacro bcUa sub Ilia, 

{Ifu? C/irufn pretio caduvt 

quis aqua$n iemperct 
ipuo pnebente domum^ et quota 
i'clignis careavt frigoribus^ tacesA 
Vou tell of /Facus the pedigree ; 

The warres at sacred 'IVoyc yovi do display. 
You tell not at what price a hogshead w'c 
May buy of the best wine ; w-ho shall allayc 
Wine-fire with w'atcr, at wliose house to holde. 
At what a-clock I may be kept from coldc. 

Kvcii as the I.acedemonian valour had 
neede of moderation, and of sweet and 
pleasing sounds of flutes, to flatter and 
allay it in lime of warre, least it should 
rimnc headlong into rashnesse and fury : 
whereas all other nations use commonly 
peareing sounds and strong shouts, whicli 
violently excite and enflame their souldiers 
courage : so thinke I (against ordinary ciis- 
tome) that in the imployment of our spirit, 
wee have for the most part more need of 
leade then wings ; of coldnesse and quiet. 


1 Hor. Car, 1. ii, 3 , 0d» xix. 
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then of hente and agitation. Above all, in ' 
my mind, the onely way to play the foole 
wdl is to seeme wise among fooles: to 
speake as though ones tongue were ever 
bent to Fauelar in punia di forchetta ; i ‘ * To | 
syllabize or speake mincingly.** One must ! 
lend himself unto those nee is with, and 1 
sometimes affect ignorance. Set force and { 
subtiitie aside ; in common employments 
'tis enough to reserve order ; dragge your . 
selfe even close to the ground, they will 
have it so. The learned stumble willingly I 
on this blocke : making continuall muster i 
and open show of their skill, and dispersing ! 
their bookes abroade : and have in these 1 
dayes so filled the closets, and possessed the | 
eares of I.adyes, that if they retaine not ; 
their substance, at least they have their 
countenance ; using in all sorts of discourse 
and subject how base or popular soever, 
a new'e, an affected and learned fashion of 
speaking and writing. 

Ifoc semtoKe Pavent^ hoc iram^ gaueiia^ cunts, 
Hoecuncia effunduntanimisecreta^ quid vltrh ? 
ConcMttbHMi doc/e.* 

They in this language fearc, in this they fashion 
Thtir joyes, their cares, their rage, their inward 
passion : 

What more? they learned are in copulation. 

And alledge Plato and Saint Thomas for . 
things, which the first man they meete | 
would decide as well, and stand for as good j 
a witnesse. Such learning as could not enter | 
into their minde, hath staid on their tongues. 1 
If the well-borne will give any credit unto | 
me, they shall be pleased to make their own 
and naturall riches to prevaile and be of 
worth : Th^ bide and shroud their formes 
under forraine and borrowed beauties; It 
is great simplicity for anybody to smother 
and conceale his owne brightnesse, to shine 
with a borrowed light : They are buried 
and entombed under the arte of CAPSVLA- 
TO'n®. it is because they do not sufficiently 
know themselves : the world containes 
nothing of more beauty : It is for them to 
honour artes, and to beautifie embellish- 
ment. What needc they more then to live 
beloved and honoured : 'Phey have, and 
know but too much in that matter. There 
needes but a little rouzing and enflaming of 
the faculties that are in them. 

When I see them medling with Rheto- 
ricke, with Law, and with I^gicke, and 
such like trash, so vaine and unprofitable 
for their use, I enter into feare that those 
who advise them to such things, doe it that 
they may have more law to goveme them 
under that pretence. For what other ex- 

1 Italian proven!. 

* jLVfc.N. Sfti. vi. 189. 


cusc can I devise for them ? It is sufficient, 
that without us, they may frame, or roule 
the grace of their eyes, unto cheerefulncsse, 
unto severity, and unto niildnesse: and 
season a **No" with frowardnesse, with 
doubt and with favour ; and require not an 
interpreter in discourses made for their 
service. With this learning they command 
without controule, and over -rule both Re- 
gents and Schooles. Yet if it offend them 
to yeeld us any pre-eminence, and would for 
curiosity sake have part in bookes also: 
Poesie is a study fit for their purpose, being 
a wanton, ammusing, subtill, dis^is^, and 
pratling arte ; all in delight, ail in shew, 
like to themselves. They may also select 
, divers commodities out of History. In 
i Morall Philosophy they may take the dis- 
courses which enable them to judge of our 
humours, to censure our conditions, and to 
avoide our guiles and treacheries ; to temper 
the rashnesse of their owne desires, to hus- 
band their liberty : lengthen the delights of 
life, gently to bcare the inconstancy of a 
servant, the peevish nesse or rudenesse of a 
husband, tlie importunity of yeares, the 
unwclcom nesse of wrinkles, and such like 
minde-troubling accidents. Loe heare the 
most and greatest share of learning I would 
assigne them. 

There are some particular, retired and 
close dispositions. essentiall forme is fit 
for communication and production :1am all 
outward and in apparance ; borne for society 
and unto friendship. The solitude I love 
and commend is especially but to retire my 
affections and redeeme my thoughts unto 
my selfe : to restraine and close up, not my 
steppes, but my desires and my cares, re- 
signing all forraigne solicitude and trouble, 
and mortally shunning all manner of seni- 
tude and obligation ; and not so much the 
throng of men as the importunity of affaires, 
j Locall solitarinesse (to say trueth) doth 
rather extend and enlarge me outwardly ; I 
give my selfe to State-busincsse and to the 
world more willingly when I am all alone. 
At the court, and in presse of people, 1 close 
and slinke into mine owne skinne. Assein- 
blies thrust mee againe into my selfe. And 
I never entertaine my selfe so fondly, so 
licentiously, and so particularly, as in places 
of respect and ceremonious discretion. Our 
follies make race not laugh, but our wisj 
domes doe. Of mine owne complexion, 1 
am no enemy to the agitations and stirrings 
of our Courts : I have there past great part 
of my life : and anj inured to bee merry in 
great assemblies ; so it be by intermission, 
and sutable to my humour. 

But this tendemesse and coinesse of juge- 
ment (whereof I speake) doth perforce tic 
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me unto solitarine&se. Yea even in ©line 
owne house, in middest of a numerous 
family and most frequented houses, 1 see 
people more then a good many, but seldome 
such as I love to converse or communicate 
withall. And there I reserve, both for my 
selfe and others, an unaccustomed liberty ; 
making truce witli ceremonies, assistance, 
and invitings, and such other troublesome 
ordinances of our courtesies (O servile cus- 
tome and importunate manner) there every 
man demeaneth himselfe as hee pleaseth, 
and entertaineth what his thoughts affect : 
whereas 1 keepe my selfe silent, meditating 
and close, without offence to my guests or 
friends. 

The men whose familiarity and s<)ci(ny 1 
hunt after, are those which are called honest, 
vertuous and sufficient : the image of whom 
distaste and divert mee from others. It is 
(being rightly taken) the rarest of our 
formes ; and a forme or fashion chiefly due 
unto nature. 

The end or scope of this commerce is 
principally and simply familiarity, confer- 
ence and frequentation : the exercise* of 
mindes, without other fruitc. In our dis- 
courses all subjects are alike to me : I care 
not tliough they want either waight or 
depth ; grace and j^rtinen.'"- are never 
wanting ; all therein is tainted with a . ipj 
and constant judgement, and commixt it’, 
goodnesse, liberty, cheerefTilness, and :nd- 
nesse. It is not onely in the subject of 
and affaires of Princes, that onr spirit 
sheweth its beautie, grace and vigor: it 
sheweth them as much in private conferences. 

I know my people by their very silence and 
smyling, and perad venture discover them 
better at a table then sitting in serious 
counsell. 

Hippomacus said, hee discerned good 
wrestlers but by seeing them march through 
a street. If Learning vouchsafe to step into 
our talke, shee shall not be refused ; yet 
must not shee bee sterne, mastring, imperi- 
ous and importunate, as commonly shee is ; 
but assistant and docile of hirselfe. Therein 
wee seeke for nothing but recreation and 
pastime ; when we shall looke to be in- 
structed, taught and resolved, We will go 
seeke and sue to hir in hir throne. Let 
hir if she please keepe from us at that time ; 
for, as commodious and pleasing as shee is; 

I presume that for a neede we could spare 
hir presence, and doe <Mr businesse well 
enough without hir. Wits well borne, j 
soundly bred and exercised in the practise 
and commerce of men, become gracious and , 
plausible of themselves- Arte is but the I 
check'e-rouleand register of the productions 
Uttered and conedtes produced by them. 


The company of faire and society of 
honest women is likewise a sw*eet commerce 
for me : Nam nos quogtu oculox eruditos 
hubemits “For we also have learned 
eyes." If the minde have not so much to 
solace hirselfe as in tlie former, the corpo- 
rall senses, whose part is more in the second, 
bring it to a proportion neere unto the 
other : although in mine opinion not equall. 
But it is a .society wherein it behooveth a 
man somewhat to stand upon his guard: 
and especially those that are of a strong 
constitution, and whose body can do muclt, 

, .. . In my youth 1 heated myselfe 

j therein and was very violent : and inaured 
I all the rages and furious assaults which 
{ Poets say happen to those who, without 
order or discretion, abandon themselves 
ovcr-loo.sly and riotously unto it. True it 
is indeed, that the same lash hath since stood 
me instead of an instruction. 

Quicu 7 tque A rgolico de classe Capkarta 

ab Eitboicts vela retorquet aqutsP 
(.»rccke sailors that Caph.arcan Rockes did fly, 
From the Eubcean Seas their .sailes still ply. 

It is folly to fasten all ones thoughts npcii 
it, and with a furious and indiscreet afft e- 
tion to engage himselfe unto it : but on tlie 
other side, to meddle with it without love 
or bond of affection, as comedians do, to 
play a common part of age and manners, 
without ought of their owne but bare-conned 
words, is verily a provision for ones safety : 
rii.'. > ^ 1 ^ a cowardly one ; as is that of 
* ’ >1 vho would forgoe his honour, his profit 
I Ci hii pleasure, for fearc of danger ; for it is 
I rertaine that the practisers of such courses 
■ cannot hope for any fruite able to moove pr 
satisfie a worthy minde. 

One must very earnestly have desired that 
' whereof he would enjoy an absolute delight: 

' 1 mcanc, though fortune should unjustly 
I fa' r their intention : which often hapneth, 

I because there is no woman, Kuw deformed 
or unhand.some .soever, but thinkes hir- 
; selfe lovely, amiable and praiseworthy, 

; either for hir age, hir haire or gale (for 
i there are generally more faire then 
j foule ones) : and tl * Brachmanian maides 
I wanting other commmendations, by 
i proclamation for that purpose, made shew 
I of their matrimoniall parts unto the people 
. assembled, to see if thereby at least they 
! might get them husbands. By consequence 
: there i.s not one of them, but upon the fir.st 
oath one maketh to serve her, will very 
easily be perswaded to thinke well of her- 
selfe. Now this common treason and 

1 Cic. Earad. 

* Ovid. Trist. 1 . i. EL i. 83. 
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ordinary protestations of men in tiiesc dayes 
must needs produce the effects experience 
already discovereth : which is, that either 
they joyne together, and cast away them- 
selves on themselves to avoid us, or on their 
side follow also the example wee give them ; 
acting their part of the play without passion, 
witliont care, and without love, lending 
themselves to this cntcrcourse : Nequc 
affectui suo aui alieno obnoxicF ‘. "Neither 
liable to their own nor other folkes affec- ^ 
tion." They think, according to Lyssas 1 
perswasions in Plato, they may so much the ! 
more profitably and commodiously yeeld 
unto us, by how much lesse we love them : 
wherein it will happen as in comedies, the 
spectators shall have as much or more 
leasure as the comedians. For my part, 
no more acknowledge Venus without 
Cupid, then a motherhood without an off- 
spring : they are things which entcrlend 
and enter-owe own another their essence. 
I’hus doth this cozening rebound on him 
that useth it, and as it cost him little, so 
gets he not much by it. Those which made 
Venus a goddesse, have respected that her 
principall beautie was incorporeall and 
spiriiuall. But slice whom these kinde of 
pople hunt after, is not so much as humane, 
nor also bmtall ; but such as wildc beasts 
would not have her so filthy and tcrrestriall. 
We see that imagination enflames them, 
and desire or lust urgeth them, before the 
body : we see in one and other sex, even 
in whole herds, choise and distinctions in 
their affections, and amongst themselv(‘s, j 
acquaintances of long continued good-will | 
and liking. And even those to wJiom age I 
denieth bodily strength, doe yet bray, 
neigh, roare, skip and wince for lov'e. 
Before the deed we see them full of ho^ 
and heat ; and when the body hath plaid 
his part, even tickle and tingle themselves 
with the sweeienesse of that remembrance : 
some of them swell w'ith pride at parting 
from it, others all weary and glutted, ring 
out songs of glee and triumph. Who makes 
no more of it but to discharge his body of 
some naturall necessitie, hath no cause to 
trouble others with so curious prepara- 
tion. It is no food for a greedy and 
clownish hunger. As one that would not 
be ^counted better than I arn, thus much 
I will display of my youths wanton-errors : 
Not onely for the danger of ones health 
that followes the game (yet could 1 not 
avoid two, although light and cursorie 
assaults) but a:^ for contempt, 1 have not 
much beene given to merccnarie and com- 
mon acquaintances. 1 have coveted to 
SH an edge on that sensuall pleasure by 
difficuUie,by desire, and for some glory. And 


liked Tiberius his fashion, who in his 
amours was swaied as much by modesty 
and noblenesse as by any oilier quality. 
And Floras humour, who would prostitute 
herselfc to none worse then Dictators, 
Consuls, or Censors, and tooke delight in 
the dignitie and greatnesse of her lovers, 
doth somewhat sute with mine. Surely 
glittering pearles and silken cloathes adde 
something unto it, and so doe titles, no- 
bilitie and a worthie traine. Besides which, 
I made high esteeme of the minde, yet so 
as the body might not justly be found 
fault withall : For, to speake my con- 
science, if either of the two beauties were 
necessarily to be wanting, I would rather 
have chosen to want the mentall, whose 
use is to be emploied in better things, 
But in the subject of love, a subject that 
chiefly hath reference unto the two senses 
of seeing and touching, something may be 
done without the graces of the minde, but 
little or nothing without the corporal!. 
Beautie is the true availcfull advantage of 
women : it is so peculiarly theirs, that 
ours, though it require some features and 
different allurements, is not in her right 
cue or true bias, iialcsse confused with 
theirs : childish and bcardlesse. It is re- 
port(Kl that such as-scTve the great Turk<‘ 
under the title of beautie (whereof tin* 
number is infinite) are dismissed at furthest 
when they once come to the age of two 
and twenty yeeres. Discourse, discretion, 
together with the offices of true aniitie, arc 
hotter found amongst men : and therefore 
governe they the worlds affairs. These 
two commerces or societies are accidental) 
and depending of others ; the one is trouble- 
some and tedious for its raritie, the other 
withers with old age : nor could they have 
sufficiently provided for my lives necessities. 
That of bookes, wliich is the third, is much 
more solid-sure and much more ours, some 
other advantages it yeeldeth to the t^^c 
former, but hath for her share constancie 
and the facilite of her service. This accost- 
teth and secondeth all my course, and 
everywhere a.ssisteth me: it comforts me 
in age and solaceth me in solitarinesse : 
it easeth mee of the burthen of a weary- 
some sloth : and at all times rids me oi 
tedious companies : it abateth the edge oi 
fretting sorrow, on condition it be noi 
extreme and over-insolent. To divert mt 
from any imporlunate imagination or in- 
sinuating conceit, there is no better wn} 
then to have recourse unto books ; witl 
, ease they allure mee to them, and witl 
j facility they remoove them all. And thougl 
! they perceive I neither frequent nor seekt 
. them, but wanting other more essential 
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lively, and more naturall commodities, they 
never mutinie or murmur at mee ; but still 
entertaine mee with one and selfe-same 
visage. He may well walke afoote that 
leades his horse by the bridle, saith the 
proverbe. And our James king of Naples 
and Sicilie, who being faire, young, healthy 
and in good plight, caused himselfe to be 
caried abroad in a plaine wagon or skreene, 
lying upon an homely pillow of coarse 
feathers, cloathed in a siitc of home spiinne 
gniy, and abonct of the same, yet roy.illy 
attended on by a gallant troupe of nol)lt*s, 
of litters, coches, and of all sorts of choice | 
led- horses, a number of gentlemen and 
oflicers, ^epr^^scntcd a tender and wavering 
austerity. 'I'he sicke man is not to b.; 
moved that hath his heallh in his sleeve. 
Ill the experience and ii'^e of his sentence, 
wl.ich is most true, consisttah all the com- 
modilic I reape of bookes. In effect I 
make no other use of tliem than those who 
know them not. I enjoy them, as a miser 
doth his gold ; to know that 1 may enjoy 
them when 1 list, my mind is setled and 
satisfied with the right of possession. I 
never travel without bookes, nor in peace 
nor in warre * yet doe I pa.sse many dayes 
and moneths without using them. It shall 
be anon, say f, or tc*morrow, or when I 
please ; in the nieane while the time mimes 
away, and passeth without hunting me. 
l*'or it is wonderfull what repose I take, and 
how 1 continue in this consideration, that 
they are at my elbow to delight m<‘ when 
time shall serve; and in acknowledging 
what assistance they give unto my life. 
Thi.s is the best munition I have found in 
this humane peregrination, and I extremely 
bev.aile those men of understanding that' 
want the same. I accept with better will 
all other kindes of ammusements, how 
slight soever, forsomucli as this cannot fade 
me. At home I betake mo somewhat the 
eftner to my library, wliencc nil at once I 
command and survey all my household. I 
It is seated in the chie'fe entrie of my house, ' 
thence I behold under me my garden, my 
base court, my yard, and looke even into 
most roomes of my house, 'fhere without , 
order, without method, and by pccce-meales . 
I tiirne over and ransacke, now one booke ' 
and now another. Sometimes I muse and 
rave ; and walking up and downe I endight , 
and enregister these my humours, these my , 
conceits. It is placed 'on*the third storie of . 


greatest part of my lives dayes, and weare 
out most houres of the day. I am never 
there a niglits. Next unto It is a handisome 
neat cabinet, able and large enough to 
receive fire in winter, and very pleasantly 
windowen. And if I feared not care more 
then cost (care which drives and diverts 
me from all biisinesse), I might easily joyne 
a convenient g.illerie of a hundred paces 
long and twelve broad on each side of it, 

^ and upon one floore ; having already, for 
sonic other purpose, found all the walles 
raised unto a convenient height. ICach 
retirful placir requircth ji walke. ^!y 
thoughts arc prone to sleep if I sit long. 
My niinde goes not alone, as if ledges did 
nioovc it. 'riiosc that .studic without 
hookes are all in the same case. Hie 
foriiK' of it is round, and hath no flat side, 
blit what serveth for my table and chairc : 
In uliieli bending or circling manner, at 
one looke it offereth me tlie full sight of all 
my bookes, set round about upon shelves 
or desks, five raneks one upon another. It 
1 bathe three bay-windowes, of a farre- 
extending, rich and unresisted prospect, 

I and is in diameter sixteene paces void. In 
winter I am lesse continually there : for my 
house (,as the name of it importeth) is 
pearched upon an over-pearing hillocke ; 
and hath no part more subject to all wethers 
dhen this : wnich pleaseth me the more, both 
because the accesse unto it is somewhat 
troublesome and remote, and for the bene- 
fit of the exercise which is to be respected ; 
and that I may the better seclude my- 
selfe frewn companie, and keepc incrochers 
from me, there is my .seat, that is my 
throne. I endevour to make my rule there- 
in al«olute, and tti sequester that only 
corner from the communitie of wife, of 

I children and of actiuaintance. Elsewhere 

I I have bat a verball authoritie, of confused 

: essence. Miserable iii my rninde is he who 
|in his o.vne home hath nowhere to be to 
himself ; where hee may particularly court, 
and at his pleasure hide or withdraw sclfe. 
Ambition paieth her followers well to kcepe 
them still in open view, as a statue in 
some conspicuous place. servUtuse^t 

magna fortuna “A great fortune is a 
great bondage. *’ They cannot be private so 
much as at their privie. f have deemed 
nothing so rude in the austerity of tlie life 
which our Church-men affect as that in 
some of their companies they institute a 


nlone. Above it is a great wardrol 3 e. It | to be ever alone, then nev(?r be able to be 

was in times past the most unprofitable ! 

place of all my liouse. 7'here I pass the , ^ $aM. Conf, ad Pel. c, 
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so. If any say to me, It is a kind of vilify- 
ing the Muses to use them only for sport 
and recreation, }}e wots not as 1 do, what 
worth, pleasure, sport and passetime is of : 
I Iiad well nigh termed all other ends ridicu- 
lous. I live from hand to mouth, and, with 
reverence be it spoken, I live but to my selfe: 
there end all my designes. Being young I 
studied for ostentation ; then a little to 
enable my selfc and become wiser ; now for 
delight and recreation, never for gaine. A 
vaine conceit and lavish humour I had after 
this kind of stufife ; not only to provide for 
my need, but somewhat furtlier to adorne 
and embellish my selfe withall : I have since 
]>artly l<‘ft it. " Bookes liave and containe 
divers pieasing qualities to those that can 
duly choose them. ” But ‘ ‘ no good without 
paines ; no roses without prickles.*' It is 
a pleasure not absolutely pure and neate ; 
no more then all others ; it hath his incon- 
veniences attending on it, and sometimes 
waighty ones : 'I'he minde is therein exer- 
cised, but the body (the care whereof I have 
not yet forgotten) remaineth thcrewhilst 
without action, and is wasted, and ensor- 
rowed, 1 know no excesse more hurtfull for 
me, nor more to be avoided by me, in this 
declining age. Loe here my three most 
favoured and particular employments. I 
spenke not of those I owe of dutie to the 
world. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Of Diverting and Diversions. 

I WAS once employed in comforting of a 
truely-aliflicted Ladie : the greatest part 
of their discourses are artificial and 
ceremonious, 

Vberibus semf>er lachrimis, serupertjue parntis^ 
fn siaiione stta, atgue expectantibus ittam. 

Quo jubeat manure modo.^ 

With plenteous teares ; still readlc in their 
stand. 

Expecting still their mistresses cominaund, 
How they must flow, when they must goc. 

Men do but ill in opposing themselves 
against this passion ; for opposition doth 
but incense and engage them more to sor- 
row and quietness ; “The disease is exas- 
perated by the jealousie of debate." In 
matters of common discourse we see that 
what 1 have spoken without heede or care, 
if one come to contest with me about it, I 
stiffly maintaineand make good mine owne. 


1 JuvES, Sat. vi. 273. 


I mudi more if it be a thing wherein I am in- 
j terested. Besides, in so doing you enter 
I but rudely into your matter, whereas a 
i physiti.ans first entertainment of liis patient 
[ should be gracious, cheerful, and pleasing. 
‘ ‘ An iiglie and froward physitian wrought 
never any good effect." On the contrary 
then, we must at first assist and smoothe 
their laments, and witnesse some approba- 
I tion and excuse thereof. By which means 
' you get credit to go on, and by an easieand 
insensible inclination you fall into more 
firme and serious discourses and fit for 
their amendment. But 1, who desired 
chiefly to gull the assistants, that had their 
eyes cast on me, meant to salve their mis- 
chiefe : I verily finde by experience that I 
have but an ill and unfruitfull vaine to per- 
swade. I present my reasons either too 
j Sharpe, or too drie, or too stirringly, or too 
I carelessly. After I had for a w'hile applycd 
, myself to her torment, I attempted not to 
( cure it by strong and lively reasons : either be- 
i cause I wanted them, or because I supposed 
! I miglit otherwise effect my purpose tlie 
j better. Nor did 1 cull out the severall 
I fiishions of comfort prescribed by philoso- 
i pby : 'I'hat the thing lamented is not ill, as 
I cneanthes : or but a little ill, as the Peripa- 
tetikes : that to lament is neither just nor 
I commendable, as <Chrysippus : nor this 
j ICpicurus, most agreeing with my manner, 

I to translate the conceit of ykresome into 
I delightsome things : nor to make a load 
' of all this masse, dispensing the same, as 
‘ one hath occasion, as Cicero. But faire 
and softly declining our discourses, and by 
degrees bending them unto subjects more 
neare, then a little more remote, even as 
shee more or lesse enclined to mee. I un- 
pcrceivably removed those dolcfull humours 
from hir : so that as long as 1 was with her, 
so long I kept her in cheerefuU countenance 
.and untroubled fashion, wherein 1 used 
diversion. Those which in the same service 
succeeded inee, found her no whit amended; 
the reason was, I had not yet driven my 
wedge to the roote. I have peradventure 
elsewhere glaunced at some kindes of pub- 
like diversions. And the militairie customes 
used by Pericles in the Peloponnesian warre, 
and a thousand others elsewhere, to divert 
I or withdrawe an armieof anenemiefrom their 
I owne country, is too frequent in historie.s. It 
I was an ingenious diverting wherewith the 
Ix)rd of Himbercourt saved both himself 
and others in the t6wne of Liege, into whicli 
the Duke of Burgundie, who beleagred the 
same, had caused Him to enter, to performe 
the covenants of their accorded yeelding. 
The inhabitants thereof, to provide for it, 
assembled by night, and began to mutinio 
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(oainst their former agr<*enient, determining 
upon this advantage to set upon the nego- 
tiators, now in their jwwer. Hee perceiving | 
their intent, and noise of this shoure readie 1 
to fall upon him, and the danger his lodging 
was in, forthwith rushed out uix)n them two | 
citizens (whereof he had divers with him) 
furnished with most plausible and new offers ; 
io lie propounded to their counsell ; but 1 
jndeed forged at that instant to serve his j 
tiirne withall, and to ammuse them. These 
two slaved the first approaching storme, and 
carryed this incensed Hydra-headed monster 
'iiillitude backe to the towne house, to heare 
their charge, and accordingly to determine 
of it. The conclusion was short, when loe | 
a second tempest came ruslung on. more 
furiously inraged than the former ; to whom 
he immediately despatched foiire new and 
semblable intercessors, with protestations 
that now they were in earnest to propose 
and declare new and farre more ample con- 
ditions unto them, wholly to their content 
and satisfaction; whereby this disordered 
rout wns againe drawnc to th(‘ir conclave 
and senate- house. In suinme, he by such 

a dispensation of ainnsemonts, diverting 
their headlong fur)', and dissipating the 
same with vaine and frivolous consultations, 
at length lulled them into so secure a sleep, 
that he gained the day,^vhich was his chief- 
est drift and only aymed scojie. 'I'his other 
storie is also of the same predicament. 
Atalanta, a maid of rare surpassing beautie, 
and of a wondrous strange disposition, to 
ridde herselfe from the importunate pursuit 
of a thousand amorous sutors, who sollicited 
her for marriage, prescribed this law unto 
them, that she would accept of him that 
should equall her in nmning ; on condition 
tho ;e she should overcome might lose their 
lives. Some there were found who deemed 
this prize worthie the hazard, and who in- 
curred the penaltie of so cniell a match. 
Hippomenes comming to make his assay 
after the rest, devoutly addressed himself to 
the divine protectresse of all amorous de- 
lights, earnestly invoking her assistance, who 
gently listening to his hearty prayers, fur- 
nished him with three golden apples, and 
taught him how to use them. The scope of 
the race being plaine, according as Hippo- 
menes perceived his swift-footed mistress 
to approach his heeles, he let fall (as at un- 
awares) one of his apples : the heedless 
maiden gazing and wondring at the alluring 
beautie of it, failed not td turne and take it 
up. 

Ohstu^fit Virgo t nitidique mpidine 

Bfclinat cu*’sutt anrmnqtte volubiU toUit.^ 


The maid ama/’d, desiring th.at fairc gold, 
Turnes l>y her course, takes it up as it rokl. 

The like he did (nt his need) with the 
second and third, untill by this disgressing 
and diverting, the goale and advantage of 
the course was judged his. When physi- 
tiiins cannot purge tiic rheumc, they divert 
and remoove the same unto some lesse dan- 
gerous part. I also perceive it to be the 
most ordinary receit forthemitules diseases, 
j Ahducendus ctiam nonnurtqtiam anintusest 
(id nliena stitdia, solUcitudines, curas, 
j n ego till : Loci deitique mu tat tone, to it qua m 
eegroti non convaiescentes, urpe curandus 
e'sf: “Our mind also is sometimes to be 
diverted to other studies, cogitations, cares, 
and businesses : and lastly to be cured by 
: change of place, as sick folkes use that 
; otherwise cannot get health." We make it 
* seldoine to sliocke mischiefs with direct re- 
j sistance ; we make it neither to beare nor to 
1 break, but to shun or divert the blow. Tliis 
’ otlier lesson is too high and over-hard. It 
1 is for him of the first ranke merely to stay© 
j upon the thing itselfe, to examine and 
j judge it. It belongeth to one oneiy 
Socrates, to accost and entcrtainc death 
with an undaunted ordinary visage, 
to become familiar and play with it, 
lie seeketli for no comfort out of the thing 
itselfe. To die seemeth unto liim a naturall 
and indifferent accident : thereon he wisely 
fixeth his sight, and thereon he resolveth 
without looking elsewhere. Hege.sias his 
disciples, who with hunger starved them- 
selves to death, incensed thereunto with the 
perswading discourses of his lessons ; and 
that so thicke as King Ptolemy forbade him 
any longer to entertaine his schoole with 
such murtherous precepts ; those considered 
not death in itselfe, they judged it not ; 
this was not the limit of their thoughts, 
they run on, and ayme at another being. 
Those poorc creatures we see on .scaffolds, 
fraught with an ardent devotion, therein to 
the uttermost of their power, employing al 
their senses ; their eares attentive to such 
instructions as preachers give tliem, their 
hands and eyes lift up towards heaven ; their 
voice uttering loud and earnest praiers : all 
with .an eager and continuall nith-mooving 
motion ; doe verily what in such an iin- 
avoydable exigent is commendable and 
convenient. One may weil commend their 
religion. ]>ut not properly their constancy. 
Thev shunne the brunt , they divert their 
consideration from death; as we use to 
dandle and busie children, when we would 
lance them or let them bloud. I have seen 
some, who if by fortune they chanced to cn‘;t 
their eyes towards the dreadful preparations 
of death which were round about them, fill 


t Qvid, Met, 1 . X. 666 , 
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into trances, and with fury cast their cogita- 
tions elsewhere. Wee teach those that are 
to passe over some steepy downefall or 
dreadfull abisse, to shut or tume aside their 
eies. Subrius Flavius, being by the appoint- 
ment of Nero to be put to death by the 
hands of Niger, both chiefe commanders in 
war : when he was brought unto the place 
where the execution should be performed, 
seeing the pit Niger had caused to be digged 
for him uneven and unhandsomely made : 

‘ ‘ Nor is this pit (quoth he to the souldiers 
that stood about him) according to the true 
discipline of war and to Niger, who willed 
him to hold his head steady, " I wish thou 
wouldest stricke as steddily." He guessed 
right ; for Nigers arme trembling, he had 
divers blowes at him before he could strike 
it off. This man seemed to have fixed his 
thoughts surely and directly on the matter. 
He that dies in the fury of battle, with 
weapons in hand, thinkes not then on death, 
and neither feeleth nor considcreth the 
.same ; the heate of the fight transports him. 
An honest man of my acquaintance, falling 
downe in a single conibate, and feeling 
himselfc stab’d nine or ten times by his j 
enemy, was called unto by the bystanders ' 
to call on God and remember his con-| 
science : but he told me after, that albeit 
those voices came unto his eares, they had 
no whit mooved him, and that he thought 
on nothing but how to discharge and revenge 
himselfe. In which combat he vanquished 
and slew his adversary. 

He who brought L. Silanus his condem- 
nation, did much for him, in that when he 
heard him answer he was prepared to die, 
but not by the hands of base vi Haines, ran 
upon him with his souldiers to force him ; ■ 
against whom obstinately defending himself, , 
though unarmed, with fists and feet, he ! 
was slaine in the conflict : dispercing with a 
ready and rebellious choller the painefull , 
sence of a long and fore-prepared death, to 
which he was assigned. We ever thinke on 
somewhat else : either the hope of a better 
life doth settle aud support us, or the confi- 
dence of our childrens worth, or the future 
glory of our name, or the avoyding of this 
lifes mischieves, or the revenge haxjging 
over their heads that have caused and pro- 
cured our death ; 

S^ro equidem mediis. « quid pia nvmina 
posiunt, 

Supplicia hausurum sctfpulis, et nomine 
Dido 

Sape vocaturum. 

Audtant, ei k^c manes veniet miki fama sub 
imos?- 


■ I liope, if powers of heaven have any power, 

; On rockes he shall be punlsht, at that houre 
: He^ oft on Didoes name shall pittilesse exclaime, 

; This shall 1 heare, and this report, shall to me 
j in my grave resort. 

I Xenophon sacrificed with a crowne on his 
j head, when one came to tell him the death 
; of his sonne Gryllus in the battell of Man- 
I tinea. At the first hearing whereof he cast 
j his crowne to the ground, but finding upon 
[ better relation how valiantly he died, he 
tooke it up and put it on his head againe, 

I Epicurus also at his death comforted him* 

{ selfe in the cternitie and worth of his writ- 
' ings. Omues clarl ct nobilitati labor 
\jinnt lolerabiles: * " AH glorious and hon- 
! curable labours are made tolerable.” And 
( the same wound and the same toile (saith 
Xenophon) touchctli not a generall of an 
I armic as it doth a private soiildier. Kpami- 
I nondas tooke his death much the more 
. cheerefully, being informed that the victorie 
; remained on his side. Ha-c sunt solatia, 
i kite fovieut a sitmmorian dolor urn “ These 

; arc the comforts, these the eases of most 
I grievous paines.” And such other like cir- 
cumstances ammuse, divert and remoove us 
from the consideration of the thing in it 
selfe. lOven the arguments of Philosophic, 
at each clappe wrest^and turne the matter 
aside, and scarcely wipe away the scabbe 
thereof. The first man of the first Philoso- 
phicnll Schoole and Superintendent of the 
rest, that great Zeno, against death cried 
out: “ No evil! is honourable; death is: 
therefore is death no evill.*’ Against dnin- 
kennesse : “No man entmsts his secrets to 
a drunkard ; every one to the wise ; therefore 
the wise will not be drunke." Is this to hit 
the white ? I love to sec that these principall 
wits cannot rid themselves of our company. 
As perfect and absolute as they would be, 
they still are but grosse and simple men. 
Revenge is a sweet-pleasing passion, of a 
great and naturall impression : I perceive it 
well, albeit I have made no triall of it. To 
! divert of late a young prince from it, I told 
him not, he was to offer the one side of his 
I cheeke to him who had stroke him on the 
i other, in regard of charity ; nor displaid I 
junto him the tragicall events Poesie be- 
stoweth upon that passion. There I left 
him, and strove to make him taste the 
beautie of a contraiy image ; the honour, 
the favour and the good-will he should 
: acquire by gentlei^esse and goodnesse ; I 
J diverted him to ambition. Behold how they 
j deale in such cases. If your cffection in 
j love be over-powerfull, disperse or dissipate 
I the same, say they ; and they say true, for 


^ ViKO. .’^n. 1 . Lv. 382, 3S7, 


1 Cic. Tusc. 1. i. 
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I have often, with profit, made triall of it : j 
break it by the vertue of severall desires, of | 
whicli one may be regent or chief mr^ter, ■ 
if you please ; but for fear it should nriisuse j 
or tyrannize you, weaken it with dividing. | 
and protract it with diverting the same. 

Cuvt viorosa Xfago itiguinf 

Coujkito kumorevi colled um in corpora ipueqtie.'^ 

When raging lust excites .1 panting tumor. 

To divers parts send that collected Jnunor. 

And looke to it in time, lest it vex you, if it 
have once seized on you. 

Si non prima novis conturbes vulnera plagia, 
Volgivagdquevagns Vencre ante recent in cures? 
Unlessc the first wounds with new wounds 
you nii.v, 

And ranging cure the fresh with common 
tricks. 

I was once neerely touclied with a heavy 
displeasure, according to my complexion, 
and yet more just then heavie ; I had per- 
adventure lost my selfe in it, had I only 
relied upon mine owne strength. Needing 
a vehement diversion to with-draw me from 
it, I did by arte and .studie make my selfe 
a lover, whereto my ago assisted me ; love 
discharged and diverted me from the in- 
('onvenience which good-will and amitie 
had caused in me. So is it in all things 
(dse. A shaip conceif possesseth, and a | 
violent imagination holdeth me ; I finde it 
a shorter course to alter and divert, then to 
tame and vanquish the same : if I cannot 
.substitute a contrary unto it, at least I 
])rcsent another unto it. Change ever 
easeth, varietie dissolveth, and shifting dis- 
sipateth. If I cannot buckle with it, I flie 
from it: and in shunning it, 1 stray and 
double from it. Shifting of place, exercise 
and company, I save my selfe amid the 
throng of other studies and ammusements, 
where it loseth my tracke, and so I slip 
away. Nature proccedeth thus, by the 
benefit of inconstancy : for the time it hath 
bestowed on us, as a soveraigne physitian of 
our passions chiefly obtaines his purpose 
that way, when fraughting our conceits 
with other and different affairs, it dissolveth 
and corrupteth that first apprehension, 
how forcible soever it be. A wise man 
seeth little lesse his friend dying at the end 
of five and twenty yeeres, then at the 
beginning of the first yeere ; and according 
to Epicurus, nothing lesse : for he ascribed 
no qualification of perple 3 |:ities, either to the 
foresight or antiquitie of them. But so 
many other cogitations crosse this, that it 
languisheth, and in the end growetli weary. 

* Peks. Sat. vi. 73 ; Llck. 1 . iv. 1056. 

» brcR. 1. iv. 1063. 


To divert the inclination of vulgar reports, 
Alcibiadeis cut off his faire dogs ears and 
tail, and so drove him into the market 
place ; that giving this subject of prattle to 
the people, they might not meddle with 
hi.s other actions. I have also seen some 
j women, who to divert the opinions and 
I conjectures of the babling people, and 
j to divert the fond tailing of some, 

I did by counterfeit and dissembferi affec- 
' tions overshadow and cloak true affections. 
Amongst which I have noted some, who in 
dissembling and counterfeiting have suffered 
themselves to be intrapped wittingly and in 
good earnest ; quitting their true and 
originall humour ior the fairied : of whom I 
learne that such as finde themselves well 
.seated are very fooles to yceldc unto that 
maske. Tlie common greeting.s, and pub- 
like entertainements being reserved unto 
th.at set or appointed servant, bcleeve there 
is little sufficiency in him, if in the end he 
iisurpe not your roome and ."^nd you unto 
his. This is properly to cut out and stitch 
up a .shoe for another to put on. A little 
thing doth divert and turne us ; for a small 
thing holds us. We do not much respect 
subjects in gro.ssc and alone : they are 
circumstances, or small and superficial) 
images that moove and touch us : and vaine 
rindos which rebound from .subjects. 

FoUiculos nt nunc teretes as fate cicada 
Linqnmit.^ 

As grasse-hoppers in summer now forsake 
'J'he round-grown sheaves, which they in 
time should take. 

Plutarke himselfe bewailes his daughter 
by the fopjxiries of his childehood. 'I'he 
remembrance of a farewell, of an action, of 
a particular grace, or of a last commenda- 
tion, afflicts U.S. Caesars gowne disquieted all 
Rome, which his death had not done : the 
very sound of names, whicli jingleth in our 
eares, as, "Oh, my poore master;” or 
‘Alas, my deare friend;” "Oh, my good 
father;” or, "Alas, my sweete daughter.*’ 
When such like repetitions pinch me, and 
that I looke more nearely to them, I finde 
them but grammatical! laments, the word 
and the tune wound me. Even as Preachers 
e.xclamations do often move their auditory 
more then their reasons : and as the pittifull 
groaneofa beast yemeth us though it be 
killed for our use: without poising or entring 
there-whilest into the true and massie 
essence of my subject. 

His se sfimuUs dolor if>se lacessii? 

(h*iefc by these provocations., 

Puts it selfe in more p.assions. 


I bucR. I, V. 812, 
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They arc the foimdiitions of our mourning. | vvaight. I'or although they strive to act it 
ITie concelpt of the stone, namely in the I in a borrowed forme, yet by liabituating 
yard, hath sometime for three or foure dayes ; and ordering their countenance, it is cer- 
together so stopped my urine, and brought ! taine they .are often wholly transported 
me so ncarc dcaths-doore, that it had beene j into it, and entertaine the impression of a 
meere folly in me to hope, nay to desire, to i true and unfained melancholly, I assisted, 
ftvoyd the same, considering w'hat cruell ! amongst divers otliers of his friends, to 
pangs that painefull plight did seize me • convay the dead corpse of the Lord of 
with. Oh how cunning a master in the ; Grammont from the siege of La Fere, 
murthcring ivrte or hangn\ans trade was ' wheie he was untimely slain, to Soissons. 
that good Emperour who caused maleractors j I noted that everywhere as we passed along 
yards to bee fast-tide, that so hee might we filled with lamentation and tears all the 
make them dye for want of pissing. In 1 people we met, by the only shew of our 
which ill plight finding my selfe, I considered I convoyes mourning attire ; for the deceased 
by how slight causes and frivolous objects, j man’s name wa.s not so much as known or 
imagination nourished in me the griefe to ! heard of about those quarters, Quintilian 
lose my life : with what atonies the conse- j reporteth to have scene comedians so 
quence and difficulty of niy dislodging was ; farre ingage in a sorrowfull part, that they 
contrived in my mindc: to what idle conceits ; wept after being come to tneir lodgings: 
and frivolous cogitations we give place in so j and of himselfe, that having undertaken to 
waighty a case or important affaire, a • move a certnine passion in another, he had 
dogge, a horse, a hare, a glasse, and what found himselfe surprised not only with 
not, were corrupted in my losse. Toothers, shedding of tears, but with a palencsse of 
their ambitious hopes, their purse, their countenance, and behaviour of a man truly 
learning : in my minde as sottishly. t view dejected witli griefe. In a country ncare 
death carelessly when I behould it univer- our mountaines the women say and unsay, 
sally as the end of life. I overvvhclme and weepe and laugh with one breath, as 
contemne it thus in great, by rctaylc it Martin the priest ; for, as for their lost 
spoiles and proules me. 'I'he teares of a 1 husbands, they encrease their w'aymenting.s 
lacquey, the distributing of my cast sutes, ‘ by repetition of the good and gracefull 
the touch of a knowne hand, an ordinary jiarts they were endbwed with, therewithal! 
consolation, doth disconsolate and intender under one they make publike relation of 
me. So do the plaints and fables of trouble those imperfections, to work, as it were, 
vex our mindes : and the wailing laments of some recompence unto themselves, and 
Dydo and Ariadne passionate even those transchange their pitty unto disdain ; with 
that beleeve them not in Virgill nor in j a much better grace than we, who when we 
Catullus: it is an argument of an obstinate 1 lose a late acquaintance, strive to loade 
nature and indurate hart, not to be moved : him with new and forged prayses, and U) 
therewith : as for a wonder, they report of 1 make him farre other, now that we are 
Polemon : who was not so much as appaled | deprived of his sight, then he seemed to 1 
at the biting of a dog, who tooke away the when we enjoied and beheld him ; as if 
braun or calfeof his leg. And no wisedome mourning were an instructing party, 
goeth so far, as by the due judgement to teares cleared our understanding by wash- 
conceive aright the evident cause of a sorrow ing the same. I renounce from this time 
aiul griefe, so lively and wholly, that it forward all the favourable testimonies any 
sntTor or admit no accession by presence, man shall afford me, not because I shall 
when eyes and cares have their share therein: deserve them, but because I shall be dead, 
parts that cannot be agitated but by vaine If one demand that fellow, what interest 
accidents. Is it reason that even arts should he hath in such a siege, the interest of 
serve their piirpo'ses, and make their profit example (will he say) and common obedience 
of our imbecillity and natural blockishnes? of the Prince; I nor looke nor pretend 
An orator (saith* Rhetorick) in the play of any benefit thereby, and of glory I know 
his pleading, shall be moved at the sound of how small a portion commeth to the share 
his owne voice, and by his fained agitations: of a private man such as I am. I have 
and suffer himself to be cozened by the neither passion nor quarrell in the matter, 
passion he representeth ; imprinting a lively ! Yet the next day shall you see him all 
and essentiall sorrow, by the jugling he I changed, and chafing, boiling, and blusii* 
ncteth, to transferre it into the judges, whom I ing with rage, in his ranke of battaile. 
of the two it concerncth lesse : as the per- ready for the assault. It is the glaring 
sons hired at our funerals who to aide the ; reflecting of so much steel, the flashing 
ceremony of mourning make sale of their j thundering of the cannon, the clang of 
tears by measure, and of their sorrow by trumpets, and the rattling of drummes, 
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that have Infused this new fury, and rankor 
in his swelling vaines. A frivolous cause, 
will you say. How a cause ? l‘hcre necdetli 
none to excite our minde, A doating 
humour without body, without substance, 
overswayeth and tosseth it up and down. 
Let me thinke of building castles in Spayne. 
my imagination will forge me commodities 
and afford me means and delights where- 
with my minde is really tickled and essen- 
tially gladded. How often do wc pester our 
spirits with anger or sadnesse by such J 
shaddowes. and entangle our selves into j 
fantastical passions which alter both our * 
mind and body ? What astonished, flear- 
ing, and confused munipes and mowes doth 
this dotage stir up in our visages ? What 
skippings and agitations of members and I 
voice ! Seemes it not by this man alone, that | 
he hath false visions of a multitude of other | 
men with whom he doth negotiate ; or 
some inwarde goblin that torments him? 
Enquire of your selfe, where is the object of 
this alteration ? Is there any thing but us 
in Nature, except subsisting nullity, over 
whom it hath any power ? Because Cam- ^ 
byscs dreamed that his brother should be j 
king of Persia, he put him to death : a ! 
brother whom he loved and ever trusted. 
Aristodemus, king of the Messenians, killed 
himselfe upon a conceite he tooke of some 
ill presage, by I knowunot what howling 
of his dogs ; and King Midas did its much, 
being troubled and vexed by a certaine 
unpleasing dreame of his owne. It is the 
right way to prize ones life at the right 
worth of it to forgo it for a dream. Hear 
notwithstanding our mindes triumph over 
the bodies weakenesses and misery : in that 
it is the prey and marke for all wrongs and 
alterations to feede on and aime at. It 
hath surely much reason to speak of it. 

O^ma infeelix fingenti terra Prometheo : 
lUeparum cauii pectoris egit opus, 

Coipora disppnens^ mentem non vidit in arte : 
Recta animi print u»n debuit esse via,^ 

Unhappy earth first by Prometheus formed. 

Who of ^nall providence a workc performed. 

He framing bodies saw in arte no minde : 

The mindes way first should rightly be as- 
sign'd. 


CHAPTER V. 

Upon some Verses of VirgiL 

P ROFITABLE thoughts, the more full 
and solide they are. the more comber- 
some and heavy are they ; vice, death, 
poverty, and diseases are subjects that waigh 

^ PROI-ERT. 4. iii. Rleg, iv. 6. 


and grieve. We musChave minde in- 
structed with ineanes to sustaine and com- 
bate inischiefes, and furnished with rules 
how to live well and believe right ; and often 
rouze and exercise it in this goodly study. 
But to a mind of the common stanipe it 
must be with intermission and moderation ; 
it groweth weake by being continually over- 
wrested. When I was young 1 had ncede 
to be advertised and sollicited to keepe my 
selfe in oflice : mirtli and health (says one( 
sute not so well with these serious and grave 
discourses. I am now in another state. The 
conditions of age do but over-much ad- 
monish, instruct, and preach unto me. 
From the excesse of jollity, I am falne into 
the extreame of severity : more peevish and 
more untoward. Therefore. I do now of 
purpose somewhat give way unto licentious 
allurements ; and now and then employ my 
minde in wanton and youthfull conceits, 
wherein she recreates hirselfe. I am now 
but too much settled; too h«\'ivy and too 
ripe. My yeares read me daily a lesson of 
coldnessc and temperance. My body shun- 
neth disorder, and feares it : it hath his 
turne to direct the minde toward reforma- 
tion ; his turne also to rule and sway ; and 
that more rudely and imperiously. Be 1 
awake or asleepe, it doth not permit me 
one hourc but to ruminate on instruction, 
on death, on patience, and on repentance. 
As I Iiave heretofore defended my selfe from 
pleasure, so I now ward my selfe from tem- 
perance ; it haleth me too far back, and even 
to stupidity. I will now every way be master 
of my selfe. Wisdomc hath hir excesses, 
and no lesse need of moderation then foUic. 
So that lest I should wither, 1 varnish and 
over cloy my selfe with prudence, in the 
intermissions my evils afford mce ; 
ilfens intenta suis ne Jiet usque malisy 
Still let not the conceit attend, 

T'he ills that it too much ofifend. 

I gently turne aside, and stealc my eyes 
from viewing that tempestuous and cloudy 
skic 1 have before me ; which (thankes be 
to God) I consider without feare, but not 
without contention and study. And ammuse 
my selfe with the remembrance of past 
youth-tricks : 

■■ — animus quod perdidii^ optai, 

A tque in prteterita se totus imagine versat? 
The minde, what it hath lost, doth wish and cast. 
And tiime and wiude in images forepast. 

That infancy looketh forward, and age 
backward ; was it not that which Janus his 
double visage signified ? yeares entraine me 

5 Ovid. Trist. 1. iv. El, i, 4 . 

* Petron. Arb, Sat, 
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if they please: but backward. As far as 
mine eyes can discerne that faire expired 
season, by fits I turne them thitherward. If 
it escape my blond and veines, yet will I 
not roote the image of it out of my memory : 

- hoc e$ti 

Vivere bis^ vita posse priore 
This is the way for any to live twise. 

Who can of former life enjoy the price. 

Plato appoints old men to be present at 
jouthfull exercises, dances, and games, to 
nake them rejoice at the bodies agility and 
coinlines of others, which is now no longer 
in them, and call to their remembrance the 
grace and favour of that blooming age ; and 
willeth them to give the hor40ur of the vic- 
tory to that young man who hath gladded 
and made most of them mery. I was here- 
tofore wont to note sullen and gloomy dales ; 
as extraordinary : now are they my ordinary 
ones; the extraordinary are my faire and 
cleere dayes. I am ready to leape for Joy. 
as at the reoeaving of some unexpected 
favour, when nothing grieveth me. Let me , 
tickle my selfe, 1 can now hardly wrest a 
bare smile from this wretched body of mine. , 
1 am not pleased but in conceite and dream- ' 
ing, by sleight to turne aside the wayward I 
cares of age : but sure there is need of other | 
remedies then dreaming, a weake conten- 
tion of arte against nature. It is ineere 
simplicity, as most men do, to prolong and 
anticipate humane incommodities. I had 
rather be lessewhile olde, then old before 
my time. I take hold even of the least 
occasions of delight I can meet withall. I 
know now by hearesay divers kindes of 
wise, powerfull and glorious pleasures : but j 
opinion is not of sufficient force over me to 1 
make me long for them. I would not have j 
them so stately, lofty, and disdainful! : as } 
ple.isant, gentle, and ready. A natura ; 
iUscedinius; populo nos damns, nullius rei 
bono auctori: ® “ We forsake nature ; we | 
lollow the people author of no good.” My 
philosophy is in action, in naturall and pre- 
sent, little in conceit. What if I should be 
pleased to play at cob-nut or whip a top ? 

Non ponthat enim rumores ante salutem: 

He did not prize what might be said. 

Before how all might safe be laid. 

Voluptuousnessc is a quality little ambi- 
tious ; it holds it .selfe rich enough of it selfe 
without any accessc of reputation ; and is 
best affected where it is most obscured. 
That young man should deserve the whip 
who would spend his time in choosing out 
|he neatest wine and best sauces. There is 

1 Mart. 1. x. Epig* xxiii. 7 
• SWN. Episi. xcxix. a Ennius. 


nothing I ever knew or e.steemed lesse : I 
now beginne to leame it. I am much 
ashamed of it, but what can I do with all ? 
and am more ashamed and vexed at the 
occasions that compell me to it. It is for 
us to dally, doate, and trifle out the time ; 
and for youth to stand upon nice reputation, 
and hold by the better end of the stafle. 
That creepeth towards the world and 
I marcheth toward credite ; we come from 
[ it. Sibi arma, sibi eguos, sibf. hastas^ sibi 
clavam, sibe pilam, sibi nationes et cursus 
habeant: nobis senibis, ex lusionibus mul- 
tist ta/os relinquant, et tesseras: 1 ‘ ‘ Let them 
keepe their armor, their horses, their lances, 
their polaxes, their tennis, their swimming, 
and their running ; and of their many games, 
let them put over to us old men the tables 
and the cardes. ” The very lawes send us 
home to our lodgings. I can do no lesse 
in favour of this wretched condition, whereto 
my age forceth mee, then furnish it with 
somewhat to dandle and amuse it selfe, as 
it were childchood, for when all is done we 
fall into it againc. And both wisedome and 
folly shall have much to do, by interchange 
of offices to support and succour me in this 
calamity of age. 

Misce stultiiiam consiiiis brevemP 
With short-likc-foolish tricks, 

Thy gravest counsels mixe. 

Withal I shun the lightest pricklings ; 
and those w'hich heretofore could not have 
scratched me, do now transpearse me. So 
willingly my habite doth now begin to apply 
it selfe to evil : Jn fragile corporc odiosa 
*m»is ofensio est \ All offence is irkesotiie 
to a erased body." 

Mensqitc pati durum sustinet legra ni/iiiP 
bi sicke mindc can endure. 

No hard thing for liir cure. 

I have ever becne ticklish and nice in 
matters of offence ; at this present 1 am 
more tender and every where open. 

Et minima’ vires fran^cre quassa valent} 
Least .strength can breake 
Things womc and weake. 

Well may my judgement hinder me Irurn 
spuming and repining at the inconveniences 
which nature allots me to indure ; from 
j feeling them it cannot. I could findc 
my heart to runne from one endc of the 
world to another, to search and purclin c 
one yeare of pleasing and absolute tran- 
quillity ; I who have no other scope than to 

' ClC, De Eene, 

• Hox. 1. iv. Od, xii. *7. * Cic. Dc Ecne, 

♦Ovid. Pont. vi. 18. 

® Ovid. Trtst, 1, iii. El^ xi. aa. 
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li\'C and be meiy. Drouzie and stupide 
tranquillity is sufficiently to be found for 
me, but it makes me drouzy and dizzie, 
therefore I am not pleased with it. If there 
be any body or any good company in the 
country, inthecitty, in France, or any where 
els, resident, travelling, that likes of my 
conceites, or whose humours are pleasing 
to me, they neede but hold up their hand, 
or whistle in their fiste, and I will store 
them with Essayes of pithe and substance, 
with might and maine. Seeing it is 
the mindcs priviledge to renew and recover 
it selfe on old age, I earnestly advise it to 
do it ; let it bud, blossome, and flourish 
if it can as mistletoe on a dead tree. I j 
feare it is a traitor ; so straightly is she 
clasped, and so hard doth she cling to my 
body, that on every hand she forsakes j 
me ; to follow the body in hit necessities. I 
flatter her in private, 1 urge hir to no pur- 
pose, in vaine I offer to divert hir from this 
combination, and bootlesse it is for me to 
present hir Seneca, or Catullus, or ladies, or 
stately dances : if hir companion have the 
chollicke, it scemes she also hath it. The 
very powers or faculties that are particular 
and proper to hir, cannot then rouze them- 
selves : they evidently sceme to be en- 
rbeutned ; there is no blithnes in hir pro- 
ductions, if there be none in the body. Our 
schollers are to blame, who serching tlie 
causes of our mindes extraordinary fits and 
motions, besides they ascribe some to a 
divine fury, to love, towarre-like fiercencsse, 
to Poesie, and to wine, if they have not also 
allotted health her sliare : a health, youth- 
full, lusty, vigorous, full, idle, such as here- 
tofore the Aprill of my yeares and security 
offered me by fittes. That fire of jocond- 
nessc stirreth up lively and bright sparkles 
in our mind, beyond our natural bright- 
nessc and amongst the most working, if not 
the most desperate enthusiasmes or inspira- 
tions. Well, it is no wonder if a contrary 
estate clogge and naile my spirit, and drawe 
from it a contrary effect. 

Ad nullximeoftsurgiiopust cum corpora langnet^ J 
It to no workc doth rise, 

When body fainting lyes. 

And yet would have me beholden to him 
for lending (as he saytli) much Icssc to this 
consent then beareth the ordinary customc 
of men. Let us at least, while wc have 
time, chase all evils and cxpellaJl difficulties 
rom our society. 

T>um li^i obducUt xoluaiur fronia senectus i * 
wimpled forhclad let old yeares, 

While we may, be resolv’d to mcrrle cheere. 

^CoR. Gal, El, i. 135. * Hor. Epod. i. 3, 7. 


Tetricii sunt amesnanda jocularidus: 
** Unpleasant things and sowre matters 
should be sweetned and made pleasant with 
sportefull mixtures.” I love a lightsome 
and civil discretion, and loathe a rough ne.s 
and austerity of behaviour : suspecting 
ever>' peevish and wayward countenance. 

TrUtemque vultus teirici arrogantiam^ 

Of austere countenance, 

The sad soure arrogance. 

lit habet irisiis quoijue tiirba cymedos, 

Fidlers are often h.ad, 

'Mongst people that arc sad. 

I eiisvily believe l^lato, who saieth tluit 
easie or hard humours are a great prejudice 
unto th(^ mindcs gooclnessc or badno-sse. 
Socnates had a constant countenance, but 
lightsome and smyling : not frowardly 
constant, as old Crassus, who was never 
scene to laugh. Vertue is a pleasant and 
buxom quality. Few I know will snarle 
at the liberty of my writings, that have not 
I more cause to snarle at their thoughts 
! looseness. I confonne myself unto tlicir 
' courage, but I offend their eyes. U is a well 
ordered humour to wrest Platos writings, 

■ and straine his pretended negotiations with 
Phedon, Dion, Stella, Archeanassa. Non 
pudeat dicerc, quod non pudet senim 
, ** Let us not bee ashamed to speake what 
wc shame not to thinkc." I hate a way- 
ward and sad di.sposition, that glideth over 
the pleasures of his life, and fattens and 
feeds on miseries, as lives that cannot 
' cleave to smooth and sleekc bodies, but 
seize and holde on rugged and uneven 
places ; or as cupping-gltisses, that affect 
I and suck none but the worst blcud. For 
; my part I am resolved to dare speake what- 
' soever 1 dare do : and am displeased with 
: thoughts not to be published. The worst of 
j my actions or condicions seeme not so ugly 
j unto me as I finde it both ugly and Ijnse 
j not to dare to avouch them. Every one 
! is w^ary in the confession ; we should be as 
i Iieedy in the action. The bouldnes of 
! offending is somewhat recompensed and 
j restrained by the bouldnes of confessing lie 
that should be bound to tell all. should also 
i bind himself to do nothing which one 1 ^ 
. forced to conecale. God graunt thiscxcesst* 
• of my license draw men to freedom, beyond 
; these cowardly and squeamish vcriucs, 
sprung from our imperfections ; that by the 
j expense of my immoderation I may reduce; 
them unto reason. One must surv-ay his 
faultes and study them, ere he be able to 
repeat them. Those which hide them Irom 
others, commonly conceal them also from 

t Mart. J. vii. EH^, Ivii. 9. 
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themselves; and csteme them not sufficiently * observe the laws of ceremony, and 
hidden if themselves see them. They with- tljcreto fixe their endevors. So that neither 
draw and disguise them from their owne con- can injustice complaine of incivility nor 
sciences. Quart vitia sua nemo confitetur f malice of indiscretion. 'Tis pitty a bad man 
Quia etiam nunc in Hits tsf, somnium itar- is notafoole, and that decency should cloak 
rare vigilantis tst:i “Why doth no man Iiis vice. These pargettings belong only to 
confesse his faults ? Because hee is yet in good and sound walls, siich as deserve to 
them : and to declare his dreame, is for him be whited, to be preser\'ed. In favour of 
that is waking. " The bodies evils are dis - 1 Hugenots, who accuse our auricular and 
cerned by their increase. And now ye find i private confession, I confesse my selfe in 
that to be the gout which we termed the J publike religiously and purely. Saint Augus- 
rlieume or a bruse. The evils of the mind are i tine, Origen, and Hippocrates have pub- 
darkened by their own force ; the most in- \ lished the errors of their opinions ; 1 

focted feeleth them least. Therefore is it that j likewise of my maners. I greedily long to 
iliey niust often a day be handled, 'and vio- 1 make my^ selfe knowne, nor care I at wiiat 
lentlybe opened and rent from out the hollow 1 rate, so it be truly; or, to say better, I 
of ourbosome. As in the case of good, soof j hunger for nothing ; but I hate mortally to 
bad offices, only confession is sometimes a | be mistaken by such as shall happen to 
satisfaction. Is thcr6 any deformity in the j know my name. He that doth all for 
error which dispenseth us to confesse the honour and glory, what thinks he to gaine 
same ? It is a painc for me to dissemble, by presenting himselfe to the world in a 
so that I refuse to take charge of other men's maskc, hiding his true being from the 
secrets, as wanting hart to disauow my know- peoples knowledge. Commend a crook- 
ledge. I can conceale it; but deny it I back for his comely statue, he ought to take 
cannot, without much ado and some trouble, it as an injury if you be a coward, and one 
To bt perfectly secrete, one n)t»t be so by honorelh you for a valiant man, is it of you 
nature, not by obligation. It is a small he speaketh? You are taken for another 
matter to be secret in the Princes service, if I should like as well to have him glory in 
one be not also a liar. He that demanded the conrtehios and lowting*! tliat arc shewxd 
Thales Milesius, whether he should solemnly him, supposing himselfe to h'c ringleader of 
deny his lechery ; had he come to me, I a troupe when luj is the n)eanest follower of 
would have answered him, he ought not do Archelaus, King of M.iccdon, passing 
it, for a lie is in mine opinion worse than through a street, sbmebody cast water upon 
lechery. Thales advised him otherwise, liim, was .'ulvised by his followers to punish 
bidding him s\\ care, thereby to warrant the the party. “Yea, but,” quoth he, “who- 
more hy the lesse. Yet was not his connscll ever it was, he cast not the water upon me, 
so much the election as multiplication of but upon him ho thought I w.as.” Socrates 
vice. Whereupon wc sometimes use this to one that told him he was railed upon and 
byword, that we deale wel with a man of ill spoken of: “rush,” said he, “there is 
conscience, when in counterpoise of vice wc no such thing irz me. For my part, slioiild 
propose some difficulty unto him : but when one commend mo to be an excellent pilote, 
he is inclosed betweene two vices, he is put to be very modest, or most chaste, I should 
to a hard choisc. As Origen was dealt owe him no thanks. likewise slzould any 
withal, either to commit idolatry, or suffer man call me traitour, theefe or drunkard, I 
himself to be sodomatically abused by a would deeme my selfe but little wronged by 
filthy Egyptian slave that was presented him. Those wlzo misknow themselves may 
unto him, he yielded to the first condition, feed themselves with false approbations ; 
and viciously saith one. Therefore should but not I, who see and search my selfe into 
not those women be distasted according to my very bowels, and know full well whnt 
their error, who of late protest that they belongs unto me. I am pleased to be lesse 
had rather charge their conscience with ten commended, provided I be better knowne. 
men then one luiisse. If it be indiscretion I may be esteemed wise for such conditions 
so to divulge ones errors, there is no danger of wisedomc that I account meere follies, 
though it come into example and use ; for It vexeth me that my Essayes serve ladies 
Ariston said, thfit the winds men feare in lieu of common ware and sluffe for their 
most are those which discover them. Wee hall ; this chapter will preferre me to their 
must tuck up this homely rag that cloaketh cabinet. I love their society somewhat 
our manners. They send their conscience private, their puljlike familiarity wants favof 
to the stews, and keepe their countenance and savor. In farewels we heate above 
in order. Even traitors and murtherers ordinary our affections to the things we 

forgo. I here take my last leave of thus 
i Sen. £pisi, -v. 3. worlds pleasures: !oe here our last embraces. 
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And now to our theame. Why was the acte ’ 
of generation made so natural!, so necessary 
and so just, seeing we feare to speake of it 
without shame, and exclude it from our 
seriousand regular discourses; we pronounce 
to rob, to murther, to betray ; and this we 
dare not but betweene our teeth. Are we 
to gather by it, that the lesse we breathe out 
in words the more ^vc are allowed to 
furnish our thoughts with? For words 
least used, least writen, and least concealed 
should best be understood, and most 
generally knowne. No age. no condition 
are more ignorant of it than of their bread. 
They are imprinted in each one, without 
expressing, without voice or figure. And 
the sexe that doth it most, is most bound to 
suppress it. It is an action we have put 
in the precincts of silence, whence to draw 
it were an offence : not to accuse or judge 
it. Nor dare we beare it but in circum- 
locution and picture. A notable favour, to 
a criminal offender, to be so execrable, that 
justice deem it injustice to touch and be- 
hold him, freed and saved by the benefit of 
this condemnation severity. Is it not herein 
as in matters of books, which being once 
called in and forbidden, become more 
saleable and publik ? As for me, I will take 
Aristotle at his word, that bashfullness is 
an ornament to youth, but a reproach to 
age. These verses are** preached in the 
old schoole, a schoole in which 1 hold more 
then of the moderne : her vcrtucs seem 
greater unto me, her vices lesse. 

iV//.r par iropfuiant Venus estrive7it 
Fuitlfnt autant qi4e ceux qui trap ia svivent^ 
Who strives o’ermuch Venus to shunne, offends 
Alike with him that wholly hir intends. 

Tu dea^ in reruni 7iatutain sola gubertias^ 

Nty sine te gtiicquam dias in luminis oras 
Exoritur, 7ieque fit la-tufu^ nee amabile quic’ 
qiiam, 

Goddesse, thou rul’st the nature of all things. 
Without thee nothing into this light springs, 
Nothing is lovely, nothing pleasures brings. 

I know not w'ho could set Pallas and the 
Muses at oddes with Venus, and make them 
cold and slow in affecting of love ; as for 
me, I see no Deities that better sutc to- 
gether, nor more endebted one to another. 
Whoever shall go about to remove aniour- 
ous imaginations from the Muses, shall 
deprive them of the best entertainement 
they have, and of the noblest subject of 
their work : and who shaJl debarre Cupid 
the service and conversation of Poesie, shall 
weaken him of his best wApons. By this 
meanes they caste upon the God of ac- 
quaintance, of amitie and goodwill ; and 


upon the Goddesses, protectresses of hu- 
manity and justice, the vice of ingratitude, 
and imputation of churlishnesse. I have 
not so long beene cashiered from the state 
and service of this God, but that my memory 
is still acquainted with the force of his worth 
and valour. 

agnosco veieris vestigia jtammeeS 

I fecle, .incl feeling: know 
How my old flames regrow. 

There commonly remaine some relUiues ol 
shivering and heate after an ague : 

Nec miki defeint calor liic^ hyentantibus annis. 
When winter yeares com- on. 

Let not this heate be gon. 

As drie, as sluggish and unwieklly as I am, 

I feele yet some warme cinders of my passer! 
heate. 

Qual I* alto Egeo, perdu' Aquilone o Ifoto 
Cessi, die tut to prirna il volse e scosse^ 

Non s'aedieta ei pvro, tna Y suotio e V moto 
Kitten dell* onde a/uro agitate e grosse 
As graund ACgean Sea, because the voice 
Of windc'. doth cea&e. which it before enraf^ed. 
Yet doth not calme, but stil reiaine> the noise 
And motion of huge biUowes nna$sw.tged. 

But for so much as I know of it, the 
power and iniglit of this God are found 
more quick and lively in the shadows of the 
Poesie then in their owne essence, 

lit versus digilos habet,* 

Verses have full cfl'ect 
Of fingers to erect. 

It representeth a kindc of aire more l(>vely 
then love it selfe. Venus is not so faire, not 
so alluring, all naked, quick and panting, as 
she is here in Virgill. 

Dixerntf et niiieis hinc atane hinc diva lacertis 
Cunctantein aviplexit tnolli fn>etz Ille repente 
Accepit solitam Jiannnam, notusque medullas 
Iniravit calor, ei labe/acta per ossa cucurrit. 
Non seats ntque olitn tonitru cumrupta corusco 
Ignea rima tnicans percurtit lumiue nintbosA 
So said the Goddesse, and with soft embrace 
Of snow-white urine, the grim-firc doth en- 
chase. 

He straight tookc wonted fire, knowne heate 
at once 

His marrow pierc’t, ranne through his 
weakened bones ; 

As ficric flash with thunder doth divide. 

With radient lightning through a stomie doth 
glide. 

ea verba loquutus, 

Optiiios dedit amplexuSfPladdumque Petirit 
Cotfjugis inf usus gremio per membra sopotent * 


* Juv Sat. vi. 

♦ lb. 404. 


1 Lucit. 1, i. a?. 


1 ViR<;. JEn. 1. iv. 
■ Ib. 1. viii. 3 S 7 . 
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A sweet embracei when he those words had said, 
He gave^ and his lims pleasing*rest he pratd 
To take in his wives bosome lolling laid. 

Whut therein I finde to be considered is, 
that he depainteth her somewhat stirring for 
a maritall Venus. In this discreete match, 
appetites are not commonly so fondling, 
but drowsie and more sluggish. Love dis- 
daineth a man should hold of other then 
himselfe, and dealeth but faintly with ac- 
quaintances begun and entertained under ‘ 
another title as marriage is. Alliances, 
respects and meanes, by all reason, waigh 
as much or more as the grace and beauty. 
A man doth not marry for himselfe, whatso- 
ever he aleageth, but as much or more for 
his posteritie and familie. The use and 
interest of manage conccmeth our off- 
spring a great way beyond us. Therefore 
doth this fashion please me, to guide it 
rather by a third hand, and by anothers 
sense, tnen our owne : all which, how 
much doth it dissent from amorous conven- 
tions? Nor is it other then a kinde of 
incest in this reverettd alliance and sacred 
bond to employ the efforts and extravagant 
humour of an amorous licentiousnes, as I 
thinke to have said elsewhere. One should 
(saith Aristotle) touch his wife soberly, dis- 
creetly and severely, least that tickling too 
lasciviously, pleasure transport her beyond 
the bounds of reason. What he speaketh 
for conscience, physitians allege for health : 
saying that pleasure excessively hotte, volup- 
tuous and continuall, altereth the seede and 
hindereth conception. Some other say, 
besides, that to a languishing congression 
(as naturally that is) to store it with a con- 
venient and fertile heat, one must but sel- 
dome and by moderate intermissions present 
himselfe unto it. 

Qno rapid sUitns Venerem, interiusque recon- 
dat}- 

Thirsting to snatch a fit, 

And inly harbour it. 

I see no manages faile sooner or more 
troubled then such as are concluded for 
beauties sake, and hudled up for amorous 
desires. I'here are required more solide 
foundations and more constant grounds, 
and a more wariemarching to it : this earnest 
youthly heate serveth to no purpose. Those 
w ho thinke to honour marriage by joyning 
love unto it (in mine opinion) doe as those 
vs ho. to doe vertue a favour, holde that 
nobilitie is no other thing then vertue. In- 
deed, these thinjg^s have affinitie, but there- 
withal! great difference : their names and 
titles should not thus be commixt ; both are 
wronged so to be confounded. Nobilitie is 


a worthy, goodly quality, and introduced 
with good reason, but inasmuch as it 
dependeth on others, and may fall to the 
share of any vicious and worthlesse fellowe, 
it is in estimation farre shorte of vertue. 
If it be a vertue, it is artihciall and visible ; 
relying both on time and fortune ; divers in 
forme, according unto countries ; living and 
mortal! ; without birth, as the river Nilus : 
genealogicall and common ; by succession 
and similitude ; drawne along by con- 
sequence, but a very weake one. Know- 
ledge, strength, goodnesse, beauty, wealth 
and all other qualities fall within compasse 
of commerce and communication ; whereas 
this consumeth it selfe in it selfe, of no 
emploiment for the service of others. One 
proposed to one of our Kings the choice of 
two competitors in one office, the one 
a gentleman, the other a yeoman : hee 
appointed that without respect unto that 
quality, lie who deserved best should be 
elected ; but were their valour or worth 
fully alike, the gentleman should be re- 
garded, this was justlie to give nobilitie 

her right and ranke. Antigonus, to 

unknown e young man who sued unto 
him for his fathers charge, a man of 
valour and who was lately deceased : “My 
friend (quoth hee) in such good turnes I 
weigh not my souldiers noble birth so much 
as their suflficienciej' Of truth it should not 
be herein as with the officers of Spartan 
kings ; trumpeters, miisitians, cookes, in 
whose roome their children succeeded, liovv 
ignorant soever, before the best experienced 
in the trade. Those of Calicut make of 
their nobility a degree above humane. 
Marriage is interdicted them, and all other 
vocations saving warre. Of concubines they 
may have as many as they list, and women 
as many lechardes, without jealousie one of 
another. But it is a capital crime and un- 
remissible offence to contract or marry with 
any of different condition ; nay, they deeme 
themselves disparaged and polluted if they 
have but touched them in passing by. And 
as if their honour were much injured and 
interessed by it they kill thc^e who approach 
somewhat too neare them ; in such sort 
that the ignoble are bound to cry as they 
walk along, like the gondoliers or water 
men of Venice along the streetes, least the\! 
should jostle with them : and the nobles 
command them to what side of the way they 
please. Thereby do these avoyde an oblo- 
quie which they esteeme perpetual, and 
those an assuredixleath. No continuance oi 
time, no favour of prince, no office, no ver- 
tue, nor any wealth can make a clown to 
become a gentleman ; which is much fur- 
thered by this ctmome, that marriages ot 


^ Vxac. Geor^ I, iii. 
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one trade with another are strictly forbidden, the custome and use of common life over- 
A shoe*maker cannot marry with the race beareth us. Most of my actions are guided 
of a carpenter, and parents are precisely by example, and not by election ; yet, did 
bound to traine up orphanes in their fathers I not properly enuite my selfe unto ft, I was 
trade, and in no other. Whereby the dif- led and brought thereunto by strange and 
ference, the distinction and continuance of unexpected occasions; for, “not onely in- 
their fortune is maintained. A good mar- commodious things, but foule, vicious and 
riage {if any there be)refuseth the company inevitable, may by some condition and ac- 
and conditions of love ; it endevoureth to cident become acceptable and allowed." So 
present those of amity. It is a sweete society vainc is mans posture and defence ; and 
of life, full of constancy, of trust, and an truely 1 was then drawne unto it, being but 
infinite number of profitable and solid offices, ill prepared and more backeward then now 
and mutuall obligations : no woman that I am that have made triall of it. And as 
throughly and impartially tasteth the same licencious as the world reputes me, I have 
\Pptato quam junxit Inmine tipda'^ (in good truth) more strictly observed the 
Whom lovcs-fire joyned in double band, lawes of wedlock then either I had promised 
With wished light of marriage brand) or hoped. It is no longer time to wince 

would forgoe her estate to be her husbands when one hath put on the sh.ackles. A 
master. Be she lodged in his affection as a oi»gbt wisely to husband his liberty, 
wife, she is much more honourably and tint after he hath once submitted himselfe 
surely lodged. Be a man passionately en- , bondage, he is to stick unto it by the 
tangled in any unlawfull lust or love, let ^wes of common duty, or at least enforce 
him then be asked “On whom he w^ould himselfe to keepe them. Those which un- 
rather have some shame or disgrace to alight; dertake that covenant to deale therein with 
eyther on his lawfull w'ife, or on his lechard hate and contempt, do both injustly and in- 
mistris," “w'hose misfortune wold afflict him commodiously ; and that goodly rule I see 
most, and to whom wisheth he greater good passe from hand to hand among women, as 
or more honour? ’* These questions admit no a sacred oracle, 
doubt in a sound marriage. The reason Sers ton wary comme maUtn t 
we see so few good, is an apparent sign of fen garde comme d'vn iraisire. 

its worth, and a testimony of its price. Per- Your husband as your master serve ye : 
fectly to fashion and righily to t.ake it, is the From him as from false friend preserve ye. 
worthiest and best part of our societie. We which is as much to say, beare thy selfe 
cannot be without it, and yet we disgrace toward him with a constrained enmity and 
and vilifie the same. It may be compared distrustful reverence (a stile of warre, and 
to a cage, the birds without dispaire to get cry of defiance) is likewise injurious and 
in. and those within dispaire to get out. difficult. I am too milde for- such crabbed 
Socrates being demanded, whether was most dessignes. To say tmth, I am not yet come 
commodious, to take or not to take a wife : to that perfection of sufficiency and quaint- 
“Which soever a man doth (quoth he), he nesse of wit, as to confound reason with in- 
shall repent it." It is a match wherto may justice, and laugh or scoffe at each order or 
well be applied the common saying, Homo rule that jumps not with my humour. To 
homini aut Deus, aut lupus ;* ' ‘ Man unto hate superstition, I do not presently cast my 
man is either a God or a wolf," to the per- selfe into irreligion. If one do net ulwaise 
feet erecting whefeof are the concurrences discharge his duty, yet ought he at least 
of divers qualities required. It is, now a ever love, ever acknowledge it. It is trea- 
dayes, found most fit or commodious for son for one to marry unless he wed. But go 
simple mindes and popular spirits whose we on. Our poet describeth a marriage 
dainties, curiosity Md idlenes, do not so full of accord and good agreement, wherein 
much trouble. Licentious humours, de- notwithstanding there is not much loyalty, 
baushed conceit (as are mine), who hate all Did he meane it was not possible to i>er- 
inanner of duties, bondes, or observances forme loves rights, and yet reserve some 
are not so fit, so proper, and so suitable for it. rights toward marriage ; and that one may 
Et miki duke magis resoluio vivere cello.^ bruse it, without altogether breaking it? A 
Sweeter it u to me, with loose necke to live free, servant may picke his masters purse, and 
Of mine owne disposition, would Wisdome not hate Wni* Beauty, opportunity, 
her selfe have had me, I should have refused destiny for destiny, hath also a hand therm, 

to wed lipr. But we may say our pleasure ; ( /atum est in partibus tllk 

- ' - Quae sinus ahscendtt ; nant si tibitideracesseni, 

* Catul. Com, Ber. Ixxix. efil/ackt longi mensura incognita nerui^ 

* Eras. Chil. 1. cent. dxlx. 70, 

> Cor. Gal. El. i. ^ Juv. Eat, ix. 39, 
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In those parts there is fate, which hidden are ; 

If then thou be not wrought for by thy starre, 
The measure of l<mg nerves uoknowne to no* 
thing serves.) 

have entangled a woman to a stranger, yet 
l^eradventure not so absolutely, but that 
some bond may be left to hold her to her 
husband. They are two dissignes. having 
severall and unconfounded pathes leading to 
them, A woman may yeeld to such a man 
whom in no case she would have married. 

1 meane not for the conditions of his for* 
tune, but for the qualities of his person. 
Few men have wedded their sweethearts, 
their paramours or mistresses, but have 
come home by weeping crosse, and ere 
long repented their bargaine. And even in 
the other world, what an unquiet life leades 
Jupiter with his wife, whom before he had 
secretly knowen and lovingly enjoyed? 
This is as they say, “to beray the panier, 
and then put it on your head.*’ My selfe 
have scene in some good place love shame- 
fully and dishonestly cured by mririage ; the 
considerations arc too much different. We 
love without disturbance to ourselves ; two 
divers and in themselves contrary things. 
Isocrates said, that the towne of Athens 
pleased men, even as ladies doe whom wee 
serve for affection. Every one loved to come 
thither, to walke and passe away the time, 
but none affected to wed it ; that is to say : 
to endenison, to dwell and habituate him* 
selfe therein. I have (and that to my spight 
and griefe), scene husbands hate their wives, 
onely because themselves wronged them. 
Howsoever, wee should not love them lesse 
for our faults ; at least for repentance and 
compassion they ought to be dearer unto us. 
These are different ends (saith he), and yet 
in some sort compatible. Wedlocke hath 
for his share, honour, ju.stice, profit and 
constancie. a plaine but more generall de- 
light. Love melts in onely pleasure ; and 
truly it hath it more ticklish, more lively, 
more quaint, and more sharpe , a pleasure 
intlam^ by difficulty ; there must be akinde 
of stinging, tingling and smarting. It is 
no longer love, l^ it once without arrowes 
or without fire. The liberality of ladies is 
too profuse in marri^e, and blunts the edge 
of affeciion and desire. I'o avoide this in- 
convenience, see the punishment inflicted 
by the lawes of Lycurgus and Plato. But 
women are not altogether in the wrong, 
when they reluse the rules of life prescribe 
to the wbrld, forsomuch as onely men have 
established them without their consent. 
There is commonly brauling and conten- 
tion between them and us ; and the nearest 
consent we have with them is but stormy 
and tumultuous. In the opinion of our 


author, we herein use them but inconsider- 
ately. After we have knowen. that without 
comparison they are much more capable 
and violent in loves effects then we, as was 
testified by that ancient priest who had 
beene both man and woman, and tried the 
passions of both sexes. 

Ventis huic erat uiraqtu n6ta :t 

Of both sortes he knew venery. 

We have moreover learned by their owne 
mouth, what tryall was made of it, though 
in divers ages, by an Emperour and an 
Empresse of Rome, both skilful and famous 
masters in lawlesse lust and unruly wanton- 
nesse ; for he in one night deflowered ten 
Sarmafian virgines that were his captives ; 
but she really did one night also answere 
five and twenty severall assaults, changing 
her assailants as she found cause to supply 
her neede or fitte her taste, 

adhtic ardens rigida teniigine vulvat 

Et lassata viris, nondum satiata recessit.* 

and that upon the controversie happened in 
Catalogue betweene a wife and a husband ; 
shee complaining on his over-violence and 
continuance therein (not so much in my 
conceit, because she was thereby over- 
labored, forbut byfaith Ibeloeve not miracles), 
as under this pretcaol, to abridge and bridle 
the authority of husbands over their wives, 
which is the fundamental part of marriage : 
and to shew that ththr frowning, sullennesse 
and peevishnesses exceodc the very nuptiall 
bed, and trample iinder-foote the very 
beauties, graces and delights of Venus (to 
whose complaint her husband, a right 
churlish and rude fellow answered, that 
even on fasting dayes he must needesdoit ten 
times at least) w as by the Queene of Aragon 
given this notable sentence : by which after 
mature deliberation of counsel, the good 
Queen to establish a rule and imitable 
example unto all posterity, for the modera- 
tion and required modesty in a lawfull 
marriage, ordained the number of sixe 
times a diay as a lawfull, necessary and com- 
petent limit. Releasing and diminishing a 
great part of her sexes neede and desire, 
to establish (quoth she) an easie forme, and 
consequently permanent and immutable. 
Hereupon doctors cry out ; what is the 
appetite and lust of women, when as their 
reason, their reformation and their vertue, 
is retailed at such a rate? considering the 
divers judgementfof our desires : for Solon, 
master of the lawiers schoolc alloweth but 

1 Ovid. Met, 1. iii. 333 . Tiros. 

s JvvBN. Siet, vi« lay. 
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three times a month because this matri- 
moniallentercourse should not decay or faile. 
Now after we beleeved (say I) and preached 
thus much, we have for their particular por- 
tion allotted them contincncy, as their last 
and cxtrcame p>enalty. There is no passion 
more importunate then this, which we would 
have them only to resist ; not simply as 
a vice in it selfe, but as abomination and 
execration, and more then irreligion and 
parricide ; whilst we our selves without 
blame or reproach offend in it at our pleasure. 
Even those amongst us who have earnestly 
labored to overcome lust, have sufficiently 
viewed what difficulty, or rather unresist- 1 
able impossibilitie they found in it, using 
ncvertlielesse raateriall remedies, to tame, 
to weaken and coole the body. And we on 
the other side would have them sound, 
healthy, strong, in good liking, wcl-fed and 
chaste together, that is to say, both hot and | 
colde. For marriage, which we averre shoirid I 
hinder them from burning, affords them but 
smal refreshing, according as our manners 
arc. Jf they meet with a husband whose 
force by reason of his age is yet boyling, he 
will take a pride to spend it elsewhere. 

Sit tandtnt cam ns in ius^ 

Afultis fHe$ttula ittilUbus redempta. 

Non est kacc tna^ Basse , vendidisti. t 

The philosopher Polemon was justly 
called in question by his wife, for sowing in 
barren fielde the fruit due to the fertile. 
But if they match with broken stuffe in fill 
wcdlocke, they are in worse case then 
either virgin.s or widowes. We deeme them 
sufficiently furnished if they have a man 
lie by them. As the Romans reputed Clodia 
S^ta a vestell virgine disflowered, whom 
Caligula had touched, although it was 
manifestly prooved^e had but approached 
her; but on the contrary, their need or 
longing is thereby encreased ; for but the 
touch or company of any man whatsoever 
stirreth up their heate, which in their soli- 
tude was husht and quiet, and lay as cinders 
raked up in ashes. And to the end, as it is 
likely, to make by this circumstance and 
consideration their chastitie more meri- 
torious ; Boleslaus and Kinge his wife. 
King and Quecneof Poland, lying together, 
the first day of their mariage vowed it with 
mutual consent, and in despight of all wed- 
locke commoditie of nuptiall delightes 
tnaintained the same. « Even from their 
infancy wee frame them to the sports of 
love; their instruction, behaviour, attire, 
grace, learning and all their words aimeth 


onely at love, respects onely affection. 
Their nurces and their keepers imprint no 
other thing in them, then the lovelinesse of 
love, were it but by continually presenting 
the same unto them, to distaste them of it : 
My daughter (al the children I have) is of 
the age wherein the lawes e.ycuse the for- 
wardest to marry. She is of a slowe, nice 
and milde complexion, and hath accordingly 
beene brought up by hir mother in a re- 
tired and particular manner : .so that shee 
beginneth but now to put-off childish sim- 
plicitie. She was one ilay reading a Frenpli 
booke before me, an obscene word came in 
her w'ay (more bawdie in sound then in 
effect, it signitietli &■ name of a tree and 
another thing), the vvOKiian that lookes to 
hir staid her presertly, and somewhat 
churlishly made licr step over the same. I 
let hir alone, because I would not crossc 
their rulos, for I mctlle nothing with this 
government ; womens policie hath a mysti- 
I call proceeding, wc must be content to leave 
j it to them. But if I be not deceived, the 
conversation of twenty lacqueys could not 
in six moncths have setled in her thoughts, 
the understanding, the use and consequences 
of ihesound belonging to those filthy sillabkrs 
as did that good olde woman by her checkc 
and interdiction, 

Afifius doceri gaudei Jonicos 
Matura virgo, et Jin^itur artuhus 
Jam nunc, et inccstos a mores 
!)c ienero meditatur unguiA 

M aides mariage ripe straight to be (aught 
delight 

louujue daunccs, fram’d by arte aright 

In every j*>ynl, and cv’n from their first 
halrc 

Tncostuoiis loves in meditation bcarc. 

Let them somewli it disj^ence with cere- 
monies, let them fal into free liberlie of 
speaeli ; we are but ehildren, we are but 
guiles, in resj)ect of them, about any such 
subj<'ct. llcare them relate how we sue, 
how we woo, how wo sollicitc, and how wo 
entertaine them, they will soone give you to 
understand that wo can say, that wc can 
doc, and that we can bring them nothing 
but wliat they alreatly knew, and had long 
before digo.sted without us. May it bo (as 
Plato saith) because they have one time or 
other beene tliemselves wanton, licentious 
and amorous lads ? Mine eares hapned one 
day in a place, where without suspicion 
they might listen and steale some of their 
private, lavish and bould discourses ; O 
why is it not lawfull for me to refjeate them ? 
By’rlady (quoth I to my selfc), it is high time 
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indeed for us to go studie the phrases of 
Amadis, the metaphors of Aretine, and 
eloquence of Boccace, thereby to become 
more skilfulli more ready and more sufficient 
to confront them : surely we bestow our 
time wel ; there is nor quaint phrase, nor | 
cboise word, nor ambiguous figure, nor 
patheticall example, nor love>expressing 
gesture, nor alluring posture, but they know 
them all better then our bookes : it is a 
cunning bred in their vaines and will never 
out of the flesh, 

Et mentem Venus ipsa dedity 
Venus her sclfc assign'd 
To them both meanes and minde, 

which these skill-infusing schoole- mistresses 
nature, youth, health and opportunitie, are 
ever buzzing in their eares, ever whispering 
in their minds : they need not learn, nor 
take paincs about it ; they beget it, with 
them it is borne. 

Nec tantnm niveo ^avisa est uUa coluiubo 
CompaTf vel si quid diciiur itnprobiuSy 
Oscula mordenti semper decerperc rostra : 
Quantum pracipue multivola est muiierP 
No pigeons hcii, or paire, or wliat worse name 
You list, makes with hir snow-white cock such 
game, 

With biting bill to catch when she is kist, 

As many-minded women when they list. 

Had not this naturall violence of their 
desires becne somewhat held in awe by 
fearc and honor, wherewith they have becne 
provided, we liad all becne defamed. All 
the worlds motions bend and yceld to this I 
conjunction, it is u matter everywhere 
infused ; and a centre whereto all lines 
come, all things looke. The ordinances of 
ancient and wise Rome, ordained for the 
service, and instituted for the behoofe of 
love, are yet to be seene ; together with the 
precepts of Socrates to instruct courtezans. 

Necnon libelU Stoici inter scricos 
J ace re puluillos amantp 
Ev’n Stoicks books arc pleas’d 
Amidst silke cushions to be cas'd. 

Zeno among other laws, ordered also the | 
strugUngs, the opening of legges, and the 
actions, which happen in the detiowring of 
a virgin. Of what sense was the book of 
Strato the philosopher, of carnall copula- 
tion? And whereof treated Theophrastus 
in those he entitled, one The Lover, the 
other Of Love? Whereof Aristippus in his 
volume Of Ancient Deliciousnesse or 
Sports? What implied or what imported 
the ample and lively descriptions in Plato, 
of the loves practiced in hisdayes? And 
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the lover of Demetrius ? And Clinlas, or the 
forced lover of Heraclides Ponticus? And 
that of Aristhenes, of the getting of children, 
or of weddings ? And the other of the master, 
or of the lover? And that of Aristoof amo- 
rous exercises ? Of Cleanthes, one of love, the 
other of the Art of love ? The amorous dia- 
logues of Spherus? And the filthy intolerable, 
and without blushing not to be uttered fable 
of Jupiter and Juno, written by Chrysippus ? 
And his so lascivious fifty Epistles? I will 
omit the writings of some philosophers 
who have followed the sect of Epicurus, 
protectresse of all maner of sensuality and 
carnall pleasure. Fifty severall Deities 
! were in times past allotted to this office, 
i And there hath beene a nation found, which 
j to allay and coole the lustfull concupis- 
cence of such as came for devotion, kept 
I wenches of purpose in their temples to be 
I used ; and it was a point of religion to dealc 
with them before one went to prayers, Nimi- 
rum prapter continentiam incontinentia 
! necessaria est, inctndium ignihus extingui- 
* iur: “ Belike we must be incontinent that 
1 we may be continent, burning is quenched 
i by fire.” In most places of the world that 
1 part of onr body was deified. In that same 
province some flead it to offer, and conse- 
crated a peece thereof ; others offred and 
consecrated their eeed. In another the 
young men did publikely pierce and in 
divers places open their yard between flesh 
and skin, and through the holes put the 
longest and biggest stickes they could 
endure, and of those stickes made after- 
wards a fire, for an offring to their Gods, 
and were esteemed of small vigour and lesse 
chastity if by the force of that cruell paine 
they shewed any dismay. Elsc-wherc the 
most sacred magistrate was reverenced and 
acknowledged by those parts. And in 
divers ceremonies the portraiture thereof 
was carried and shewed in pompe and 
state, to the honour of sundry deities. 
The .^Egyptian dames in their Bacchanalian 
feasts wore a wooden one about their necks, 
exquisitely fashioned, as huge and heavy a: 
every one could conveniently beare : besides 
that which the statue of thesir God repre- 
.sented, which in measure exceeded the rest 
of his body. The maried women bere-by, 
with their coverchefs frame the figure of one 
upon their foreheads; to glory themselves 
with the enjoving they have of it ; and 
comming to oe widowes, they place it 
behind, and hidfe it under their quoifes. 
The greatest and wisest matrons of Rome 
were honoured for offering flowers and 
garlands to God Priapus. And when their 
virgins were maried, they (during the 
nuptials} were made to sit upon their 
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priviti js. Nor am I sure whether in my time 
1 have not scene a glimpse of like devotion. 
What meant that laughter* moving, and 
maids*looke*drawing peece our fathers wore 
in tlieir breeches, yet extant among the 
Switzers? To what end is at this present 
day the shew of our formall peeces under 
our Gascoine hoses, and often (which is 
worse) above their naturall greatnesse, by 
falsehood and imposture? A little thing 
would make me believe that the said kinde 
of garment was invented in the best and 
most upright ages, that the world might 
not be deceived, and all men should yeeld 
a publike account of tlieir sufficiency. The 
simplest nations have it yet somewhat 
resembling the true forme. Then w^as the 
w'orke-mans skill instructed, how it is to be 
made, by the measure of the arme or foot. 
That good meaning man, who in my youth, 
thorowout his great city, caused so many 
faire, curious and ancient statues to be 
guelded, lest the sense of feeling might be | 
crmipted, following the advice of that other 
good ancient man ; 

riagitii principium est nudare iniercivt's 
corpora : t 

Mongst civill people s.iniic. 

By baring bodies wc beginne, 

should have considered, how in the mys- 
teries of the good goddesse, all apparance 
of man was excluded ; that he w'as no 
whit neerer, if he did not also procure botli 
horses and asses, and at length Nature her 
selfe to be guelded. 

Ontne adeo genus in terris^ hominuniqiic /era- 
rutnque^ 

Ei genus tequoreum, pecudes^ pkteeque volucres^ 
In/urias ignentque ruunt? 

All kindes of things on earth, wilde lieast, 
iminkinde, 

Kieid-beasts, faire -fethcred fowlc, and ftsh 
(we finde) 

Into loves fire and fury run by hinde. 

The Gods (saitli Plato) have furnished 
man with a disobedient, skittish, and tyran- 
nical! member ; which like an untamed 
furious beast, attempteth by the violence of , 
his appetite to bring all things under his I 
becke. So have they allotted women 
another as insulting, wilde and fierce ; | 
in nature like a greedy, devouring, and i 
mbellious creature, who if when he craveth ; 
it, hee bee refused nourishment, as impatient | 
of delay, it enrageth ; and infusing that j 
tage into their bodies, st«ppeth their con- 
ducts, hindreth their respiration, and 
causeth a thousand kindes of inconvenien- 
ces , untill sucking up the fruit of the j 


* Cic, Tutt* U iv. En, * VIkg. Georg, 1. iii. 244. | 


generall thirst, it has largely bedewed and 
enseeded the bottome of their matrix. Now 
my law’-giver should also have considered 
that pei^venture it were a more chaste 
and cominodiously fruitfull use betimes to 
give them a knowltxlgc and taste of the 
quicke, than according to the liberty and 
heate of their fantasie, suffer them to finesse 
and imagine the same. In lieu of true 
cssentiall parts they by desire surmise and 
by hope substitute others, three times as 
extravagant. And one of my acquaintance 
was spoiled by making open shew of his in 
place, where yet it was not convenient to 
put them in possession of their more serious 
use. What harme cause not those huge 
draughts or pictures, which wanton youth 
with chalkc or coales draw in each passage, 
wall, or stiiires of our great houses, whence 
a cruell contempt of our naturall store is 
bred in them? Who knoweth whether 
Plato, ordaining amongst other well-institu- 
ted (Commonwealths, that men and women, 
old and young, should in their exercises or 
gymnastickes present themselves nakcxl 
one to the sight of another, aimed at that 
or no? The Indian women, who daily 
without interdiction view their men all over, 
have at least wherewith to asswage and 
coole the sense of their seeing. And what- 
soever the women of that great kingdorne 
of Pegu say, who from their waist down- 
ward, have nothing to cover themselves 
but a single cloth slith before ; and that so 
straight that what nice inodestie or cere- 
monious decencie soever they seem to affect, 
one may plainly at each step sec what God 
hath sent them : that it is an invention or 
shift devised to draw men unto them, and 
with-draw them from other men or boics, 
to which unnaturall brutish sinne that 
nation is wholly addicted : it might be said, 
they lose more than they get : and that a 
full hunger is more vehement then one 
which hath beene glutted, be it but by the 
eyes. And I.,ivia said, that to an honest 
w'oman a naked man is no more than an 
image. The Lacedemonian women, more 
virgin- wives then are our maidens, saw 
every day the young men of their citic 
naked at their exercises : themselves no- 
thing precise to hide their thighes in walk- 
ing, «‘steeming themselves (saith Plato) suffi- 
ciently cioathed with their vertue, without 
vardingall. But those of whom S, Augus- 
tine speaketh, have attributed much to 
nakednesse, who made a question, whether 
women at the last day of judgement should 
rise againe in their proper sex, and not 
rather in ours, lest even then they tempt us 
in that holy state. In summe, we lure and 
every way flesh them: wc unccssantly 
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enflame and encite their imagination : and 
then we cry out, But oh, but oh, the belly. 
Let us confesse the truth, there are few 
amongst us that feare not more the shame 
they may have by their wives offences, then 
by their owne vices ; or that cares not more 

i oh wonderous charity) for his wives, then 
lis own conscience ; or that had not rather 
be a theefe and church- robber, and have 
his wife a murderer and an heretike, then 
not more chaste tlian himselfe. Oh im- 
pious estimation of vices ! Both wee and 
they are capable of a thousand more hurt- 
full and unnaturall corruptions then is lust 
or lasciviousnesse. But we frame vices and 
waigh sinnes, not according to tlieir nature, 
but according to our interest ; whereby they 
take so many different unequall formes. 
The severity of our lawes makes womens 
inclination to that vice more violent and 
faulty then its condition beareth ; and 
cngagcth it to vi'orse proceedings then is 
their cause. They will readily offer 
rather to follow the practise of law, 
and plead at the barre for a fee, or go 
to the warres for reputation, then in the 
midst of idlenesse and deliciousnesse be tied 
to keepe so hard a sentinell, so dangerous 
a watch. See they not plainly, how there is 
neither merchant, lawyer, souldicr, or 
church-man, but will leave his accounts, 
forsake his client, quit his glory and 
neglect his function, to follow this other 
businesse ? And the burden-bearing porter, 
souterly cobbler and toilefull labourer, all 
harassed, all besmeared and all besmoiled 
through travcll, labour and trudding, will 
forget all, to please himselfe with this 
pleasing sport. 

Num tu qua ienuit dives Adtamencs^ 

Aut pinguis Phrygian Myg<icni<is oJ*es, 
Fermutare velis crine Licytnniat 
Plenas aut Arahum doMOS^ 

JDum ^ragrantia detorque t ad oscnla 
Cervtcem^ aut facili savitia negate 
Qua poscente magis gaudeat etipif 
tnienium rapere cccupei 
Would you exchange for your fairc mistressc 
haire, 

All that the rich Achsemenes did hold, 

Or all that fertill Phrygias soile doth bearc. 

Or all th’ Arabians store of spice and gold ? 
Whilst she to fragrant kisses turns her head, 
(^yath a courteous coincsse them denies ; 
Which more then he that speeds she would 
have sped, 

And which sometimes to snatch she forniost 
hies? 

1 wot not whether Caesars exploits, or 
Alexanders achievements exceed in hardi- 
ness the resolution of a beauteous young 

^ Hok. Car% 1, ii, Od, xit. ax. 
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woman, trained after our manner in the 
open view and uncontrolled conversion of 
the world, soUicited and battered by so 
many contrary examples, exposed to a 
thousand assaults and continual pursuits, 
yet still holding herselfe good and unvan- 
quished. There is no point of doing more 
thorny nor more active then this of not 
doing. I findc it easier to bear all ones life 
a combersome armour on bis backe then a 
maiden-head. And the vow of virmnity is 
the noblest of all vowes, because the hardest. 
Diaboh virtus in lumbis est:i The devil's 
master-point lies in our loines," saith St. 
Jerome. Surely we have resigned the most 
difficult and vigorous devoire of mankinde 
unto women, and quit them the glory of it, 
which might stead them as a singular 
motive to opinionate themselves therein, 
and serve them as a worthy subject to brave 
us, and trample under feet that vaine pre- 
eminence of valour and vertue we pretend 
over them. They shall finde (if they but 
heed it) that they shall thereby not only be 
highly regarded, but also more beloved. 
A gallant undaunted spirit leveth not his 
pursuits for a bare refusal! ; so it bee a 
refusal! of chastitie, and not of choice. 
Wee may sweare, threaten and wailingly 
complainc ; wc lie, for we love them the 
better. I'here is no^nticing lure to wisdome 
and secret modestie ; so it be not rude, 
churlish, and froward. It is blockishnesse 
and basenesse to be obstinately willfull 
against hatred and contempt. But against 
a vertuous and constant resolution matched 
with an acknowledging minde, it is the 
exercise of a noble and generous minde. 
They may accept of our service unto a 
certaine measure, and make us honestly 
perceive how they disdaine us not, for the 
law which enjoineth them to abhorre us 
because we adore them, and hate us forso- 
niuch as love them, is doubtless very crucll, 
were it but for its difficultie. Why may 
they not listen to our offers and not gaine* 
say our requests, so long as they containe 
themselves within the bounds of modestie ? 
Wherefore should we imagine they inwardly 
affect a freer meaning ? A queene of our 
time said wittily, that ** to refuse menskinde 
summons is a testimony of much weaknessc, 
andan accusingof ones own facility; and that 
an unattempted lady could not vaunt of her 
chastitie. ” Honours limits are not restrained 
so short ; they may somewhat be slacked, 
and without offending somewhat dispensed 
withall. At the end of his frontiers there is 
left a free, indifferent, and neuter space. 
He that could drive and force his mistressc 
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into a corner and reduce her into her sort, \ 
hath no gmt matter in him if he be not ' 
content with his fortune. The price or i 
honor of the conquest is rated by the I 
difbcuUie. Will you know what impassion 
your merits, your services and worth have i 
made in her heart? Judge of it by hcri 
behaviour and disposition. * i 

Some one may give more that (all things ] 
considered) giveth not too mucli. The 
obligation of a benefit liath wholly reference ' 
unto the will of him that giveth ; other 
circumstances which fall within the com- 
passe of good turnes, are dumbe, dead and ^ 
casualL That little she giveth may cost her | 
more then all her companion hath. If rare- j 
nesse be in any thing worthy estimation, it ; 
it ought to be in this. Respect not how ! 
little it is, but how few have it to give. The . 
value of money is cliangcd according to 
the coine, stanipc or marke of the place. 
Whatsoever the spight or indiscretion of 
some may upon the excesse of their discon- 
tentment make them say : Vertue and truth 
doe ever recover their advantage. 1 have 
knowen some whose reputation hath long 
time been impeached by wrong and in- ' 
teressed by reproach, restored unto all . 
mens good opinion and gencrall appro- j 
bation without care or art, only by their 
constancie, each reoenting and denying ] 
rfvhat he formerly bcleeved. From wenches 
somewhat suspected, they now hold the 
first ranke amongst honourable ladies. Some 
told Plato that all the world spake ill of 
him : “ Let them say what they list,*’ quoth 
hee, “ I will so live that lie make them re- 
cant and change their speeches.” Besides 
the feare of God and the reward of so rare a 
glory which should incite them to preserve 
themselves, the comiption of our age en- 
forceth them unto it, and w'ere I in their 
clothes, there is nothing but I would rather 
doe then commit my reputation into so 
dangerous hands. In my time the pleasure 
of reporting and blabbing what one hath 
done (a pleasure not much short of the acte , 
it selfe in sweetnesse) was only allowed to ! 
such as had some assured, trustie, aiifl : 
.^^ingular friend ; whereas now-a-daies the 
ordinary entertainements and familiar dis- | 
courses of meetings and at tables are the 
boastings of favours received, graces ob- 
tained, and secret liberalities of ladies. 
Verily, it is too great an abjection and 
argueth a basencsse of Iieart, so fiercely to 
sufifer those tender, daintie, delicious joyes 
to be petsecuted, pelted, and foraged by 
persons so ungratefull, so undiscreet, and 
50 giddy-headed. This our immoderate and 
lawesse exasperation against this vice, pro- 
ceedeth and is bred of jealousie ; the most 


vainc and turbulent infirmitie that may 
atfiict mans minde. 

Q$tis veiai a^/nfsito lutnen de Inmitu suMt f 
Vent licet assidue^ nil Inpnen inde 
To borrow light of light, who would deny ? 
Though still they give, nothing is lost thereby. 

That, and Envie her sister, are (in mine 
opinion) the fondest of the troupe. Of the 
latter, 1 cannot say much ; a passion which 
how effect nail and powerfull soever they set 
sooth, of her good favour she medleth not 
with me. As for the other I know it onlyby 
sight. Beasts have some feeling of it. The 
shepheard (>afis, being fallen in love with a 
she<* goat, her bucko for jealousie beat out 
his brailles :is hee lay asleepc. Wee have 
raised to the higlicst straine the excesse of 
this moodie feaver, after the example of 
some barbarous nations. The best disci- 
plined have therewith been tainted, it is 
reason, but not carried away by it : 

Ense lUiiritali nemo ton/ossus adnlier^ 
rnrf>nreo stygins san^iuinc tiuxit tiquas. 
With husbands sword yet no adulter slainc, 
With purple blood did Stygian waters stainc. 

1 aicullus, Caisiir, Pompey, Authony, Cato 
and divers other gallant men were cuckolds, 
and knew it, though they made no stirre 
about it. 'Fhere was in all that time but 
one gullish coxcombe l..epidus, that dietl 
with the anguish of it. 

Ah turn te mUeruui tualiquc fatif 
I Quern attrac t pedihus patentc porta s 
7'crcurrrut mujf/lejit/ue raphamt/ur,^ 

Ah thee then wretched, of .'icciirscd fate, 

Whom fish-wives, r.'ulish-wivcs of base estate, 
iShalL scoiring over-runne in open gale. 

And the God of our F’oet, when he sur- 
prised one of his companions napping with 
j liis wife, was contented but to shame them : 

Atqiu’ aliquix da its non tristibus optat^ 

Sic Jicri turpis? 

Sonic of the nicrier f iods floth wish in heait 
To share their shame, of pleasure to take part. 

And yet forbeareth not to becnflnined with 
the gentle dalliances and amorous blandish- 
ments she offercth him, complaining that 
for so slight a matter he should distrust her 
to him deare-deare affection : 

Quid causas petis ex alto ? ^ducia cessit 
Quo tibi Dizni mei ? ‘ 

So fiirre why fetch you your pleas pedigree ? 
Whither is fled the trust you had in mee ? 

[ And which is more, she becomes a .suiter to 
him in the behalfe of a bastard of hers, 
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Arma rogo gtniirix nato,^ 

A mother for a sonne, I crave. 

An armor he of you may have. 

Which is freely granted her: and Vulcan 
speaker honourably of i^neas, 

Arnta acri facienda viro^ 

An armour must be hammered out, 

For one of courage sterne and stout. 

In truth with an humanity more then hu- 
mane. And which excesse of goodnesse by 
my consent shall onely be left to the Gods : 

Nec divis hotuinis componier teguum est.^ 

Nor is it meet, that men with Gods 
Should be compar'd, there is such ods. 

As for the confusion of children, besides that 
the gravest law-makers appoint and affect ' 
it in their Common-wealths, it concerneth not 
women with whom this passion is, I wot not 
how in some sort better placed, litter seated, j 

Stepe eiiam Juno Maxima ca'licolutn \ 

CoMjugis iuculpa guo/iJiautt.* j 

Ev’n Juno, chlefe of Ooddc.sscs, oft-time. 

Hath grnwne hot at her husbands daily crime. | 

When jealousie once seazeth on these silly, ^ 
weake, and unresisting soules. ’tis pitifull to 
see how cruelly it tormenteth, insultingly it 
tyranniz^th them. It insinuateth it selfe 
under colour of friendship ; but after it once 
possesseth them, the same causes which 
served for a ground of good-will, serve lor 
the foundation of mortall hatred. And of all 
the mindes diseases, that is it, whereto most 
things serve fur sustenance, and fewest for 
remedy. The vertue, courage, health, merit 
and reputation of their husbands are the 
firebrands of their despight, and motives of 
their rage. 

Nulla: sunf inimicitia nisi amo 'vbtep 
No «nmities so bitter prove, 

And sharpu, a.s those which spring of love. 

This consuming feaver blemisheth and 
corrupteth all that otherwise is good and 
goodly in them. And how chaste or good 
ahouswifesoever a jealous woman is, there is 
no action of hers but tasteth of sharpnesse 
and smaks of importunity. It is a furious 
perturbation, a moody agitation, which 
throwes them into extremities altogether 
contrary to the cause. The successe of 
one Octavius in Rome was strange, who, 
havii^ layen with and enjoied the love of 
Pontia Posthuroia, increased his affection by 
enjoying her, and instantly sued to roary . 
her ; but being unable to perswade her, his 

1 ViRG. jEk, 1 . viii. 383, » lb, 441, 

• CATirr.. Eleg, iv. 141. * lb, 138. 

® pROpaRT. 1 . ii. EL viii. 3, 


extreme passionate love precipitated him 
into effects of a most cruell, mortall and 
inexorable hatred, whereupon he killed hei. 
IJkewise the ordinary symptoms or passions 
of this other amorous disease are intestine 
hates, slie monopolies, close conspiracies : 

Notumqite^furens quid fmnina possitP^ 

It xa knowne what a woman may. 

Whose raging passions have no stay. 

And a raging spight, which so much the 
i more fretteth it selfe by being forced to ex- 
I cuse it selfe under pretence of good-will. 

' Now the duty of chastitie hath a large 
extension and farre-reaching compasse. Is 
it their will we would have them to bridle ? 
That’s a part very pliable and active. It is 
very nimble and quick-rolling to bee staled. 
What? If dremes do sometimes engage 
them so fiirre os they cannot dissemble nor 
deny them ; it lieth not in them (nor perhaps 
in chastitie it selfe, seeing she is a female) to 
shield themselves from concupiscence and 
avoid desiring. If only their will interesse 
and engage us, where and in what case are 
we? Imagine what great throng of men 
there would bee in pursuit of this privilege, 
with wthged-speed (though without eies and 
without tongue) to be carried upon the 
fist of every woman that would buy him. 
The Scythian womefc were wont to thrust 
out the eies of all their slaves and prisoners* 
taken in warre, thereby to make more free 
and private use of them. Oh what a furious 
advantage is opportunitie ! He that should 
demand of me w hat the chiefe or first part 
in love i.s, I would answer, To know how to 
take fit time ; even so the second, and like- 
wise the third. It is a point which may doe 
all in all. I have often wanted fortune, hut 
sometimes also enterprise. God shield him 
from harme that can yet mocke himsidfc 
with it. In this age more rashnesse is re- 
quired; which our youths excuse under 
colour of heat. But should our women 
looke neerer unto it, they might findc how 
it rather proceedeth of contempt. I super- 
stitiously feared to offend ; and what I love 
I willingly respect. Besides that, who de- 
priveth this merchandize of reverence, de- 
faceth all lustre of it. I love that a man 
should therein somewhat play the childe, 
the dastard and the servant. If not alto- 
gether in this, yet in some other things I 
have some aires or motives of the sotti&h 
bashfulnesse, whereof Plutarch speaketh ; 
and the course of my life hath diversly 
beene wounded and tainted by it : a qualitie 
very ill beseeming myuniversall forme. And 
what is there amongst us but sedition and 

1 VfRc. 1 . V, 6 , 
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jarring ? Mine eyes be as tender to beare a 
refnsaU as to refute ; and it doth so much 
trouble me to be troublesome to others, that 
where occasions force me or dutie compelleth 
me to trie the will of any one, be it in doubt- 
fiill things, or of cost unto him. 1 do it but 
faintly and much against my will : but if it 
be for mine owne private businesse (though 
Homer say most truly, that in an indigent 
or needy man, bashfulnesse is but a fond 
vertue) I commonly substitute a third party, 
who may blush in my roome: and direct 
them that employ mee, with like difliculty : 
so that it hath sometimes befallen me to 
have the will to deny when I had not power 
to refuse. It is then folly to go about to 
bridle women of a desire so fervent and so 
naturall in them. And when 1 heare them 
bragge to have so virgin-like a will and cold j 
mind, I but laugh and mocke at them. They | 
recoile too farre backward. If it be a tooth- 
lesse beldame or decrepit grandame, or a 
young drie pthisicke starveling ; if it be not 
altogether credible, they have at least .some 
colour or appearance to say it. But those i 
which stirre about and have a little breath 1 
left them, marre hut their market with such j 
stuffe ; forsomuch as inconsiderate excuses 
are no better then accusations. As a g(‘ntle- 
man my neighbour, who was suspected of 
insufficiencie, 

Lattguidior Unera cut pendfus skula /v7rt, 

Nunquam se medtam sustulit ad iunicant,^ 

to justifie himselfe, three orfourc dayes after 
his manage, swore confidently that the uiglit 
before he had performed twenty courses, 
which oath hath since served to convinc 
him of meere ignorance, and to divorce him 
from his wife. Besides, this allegation is of 
no great worth ; for there is nor contincncie 
nor vertue where no resistance is to the con- 
trary. It is true, may one say, but I am not 
ready to yeeld. The Saints themselves speake 
so. This is understood of such as boast in 
good earnest of their coldnesse and insensi- 
►ility, and would be credited with a serious 
countenance : for, when it is from an affected 
looke (where the eyes give words the lie) and 
from the faltring speech of their profession 
(which ever workes against the wooll) I 
allow of it. 1 am a duteous servant unto 
piatnnesse, simplicity and liberty ; but there 
is no remedie, if it be not meerely plainc, 
simple or infantine; it is fond, inept and 
unseemely for ladies in this commerce ; it 
presently inclineth and<,bendeth to impu- 
dence. Their disguisings, their figures and 
dissimulations cozen none but fooles ; their 
lying sitteth in the chaire of honour ; it is a 


byw'ay, which by a false posteme leads us 
unto truth. If we cannot containe their 
imaginations, what require we of them, the 
effects? Many there be who are free 
from all strangers-communication, by which 
cliastitie may be corrupted and honestie de- 
filed. 

Jllud scepe facit^ quod sine teste facity 
What she doth with no witnesse to it. 

She often may be found to do it. 

And those whom we feare least are perad- 
venture most to be feared ; their secret sins 
are the worst. 

Ojjendor macka swtpiiciore tuinusP 
Pleas’d with a whores simplicity, 
Offended with her nicitie. 

Tlierc are effects which without impuritie 
may lose them their pudicitie, and which is 
more, without their knowledge. Obstetrix 
virgitiis cuiusdam integreiatem manuvelut 
exploranst sive malevolefitia^ sive inscitia, 
sh>c casu, dutn itrspicit^ periiidit ‘ A mid- 
wife searching with her finger into a certainc 
maiden's virginity, either for ill will, or of 
unskilful nessc, or by chance, whilest shec 
seckes and lookes into it, shee lost and 
spoiled it. " Some one hath lost or wronged 
her virginity in looking or searching for it ; 
some other killed the same in playing with 
it. We are not able precisely to circum- 
scribe them the actions wc forbid them : 
our law must be conceived under generall 
and uncertaine termes. The very idea wc 
forge unto their chastity is ridiculous. For 
; amongst theextremest examples or patternes 
i 1 have of it, it is Faiua, the wife of Faunas, 

! who, after shee was maried, would never 
j suffer her .selfc to be scene of any man what» 
•soever. And Hierons wife, that never felt 
; her husbands stinking breath, supposing it 
; to be a quality common to all men. It were 
i necessary, that to satisfie and please us, 

' they should become insensible and invisible. 
Now let us confess that the knot of the 
judgement of this duty consisteth principally 
I ill the will. 'Fhere have beene husbands 
I who have endured this accident, not only 
I witliout reproach and oftence against their 
I wives, but with singular acknowledgment, 

' obligation and commendation to their vertue. 
Some one that more esteemed her honestie 
; then she loved her life, hath prostituted the 
; same unto the lawlesse lust and raging sen- 
i suality of a mortall hatefull enemy, thereby 
, to save her husbands life ; and hath done 
that for him which she never could have 
bccne induced to do for her selfe. This is 
no place to extend these examples ; they are 
too high and over-rich to be presented in 

Mart. 1. vii, Epig. Ixi. 6. 

’ Mart. I. vi. Epii* vii. 6. 
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this luster : let us therefore reserve them for 
a nobler seat. But to give you some ex- 
amples of a more vulgar stampe. Are there 
Bot women daily scene amongst us, who for 
the only profit of their husbands, and by 
their expresse order and brokage, make sale 
of their honesty ? And in old times Pliaiiliiis 
the Argian, through ambition offred his to 
King Philip. Kven as that Galba, who be- 
stowed a supper on Mecenas, perceiving 
him and his wife beginne to bandy eye- 
trickes and signes, of civility shninkc downe 
upon his cushion, as one expre-ssed with 
sleepe, to give better scope unto their love : 
which he avouched as pretily : for at that 
instant a servant of his, presuming to lay 
hands on the Jjlate which was on the table, 
he cried outright unto him : “ How now 
varlof ? seest thou not I sleepe only for 
Mccenas ? ” One may be of a loose be- 
haviour, yet of purer will and better reformed 
then another who frameth her selfe to a 
preci.se appearance. As some are scene 
complaine because they vowed chastitie biv 
fore yeeres of discretion or knowledge, so 
have I scene others unfainedly bewaile and 
truly lament that they were vowed to liccn- 
tiousnesse and dissolu tones before the age 
of judgement and distinction. 'I'hc parents 
lewdnesse may be the cause of it ; or the 
force of impulsive necessity, which is a 
shrewd counsellor and a violent porswader. 
Though chastity were in the East Indies of 
singular esteeme, yet the custome permitted 
that a maried wife might freely betake her 
selfc to what man soever did present her an 
elephant : and that wliich some glory to 
have been valued at so high a rate. IMicdon 
the philosopher, of a noble house, after the 
taking of his country Eli.s, ]n ofe.ssed to pros- 
titute the beauty of his youth to all commers, 
so long as it should continue, for money to 
live with and beare his charges. And Solon 
was the first of Greece (say some), who by his 
lawes gave women liberty, by the price of 
their honcstie, to provide for their necessi- 
ties : a custome which Herodotus reporteth 
to have beene entertained before liim in 
divers commonwealths. .\nd moreover, 
what fruit yeclds this carefull vexation ? 
For, wlint justice soever be in this passion, 
yet should we note whether it harrie us unto 
our profit or no. Thinkes any man that he 
can ring them by his Industrie ? 

Ponf scram^ cohibe ; sed quis custodift ipsos 
Cwtctfes ? estf et no illis hicipit nxorP 

Keepe her with locke and key ; but from her 
who shall keepe 

Her keepers? She begins with them, her 
wits so deepe. 


(chap. V. 

What advantage sufficeth them not in 
this so skilfull age? Curiosity is every- 
where vicious, but herein pernicious. It is 
meere folly for one to seeke to be resolved 
I of a doubt, or search into a mischiefe, for 
I which there is no remedie, but makes it 
1 worse, but festereth the same : the reproach 
I whereof is increased, and chiefely published 
' by jealousie ; and the revenge whereof doth 
more wound and disgrace our children then 
it hclpetli or graceth us. You waste away 
. and die in pursuit of so concealed a mysjterie, 

' of .so obscure a verification. Whereunto 
how piteously have they arrived, who in my 
.time have attained their purpose? If the 
. accu.ser or intelligencer present not withall 
{ the remedy and his assistance, his office is 
; injurious, his intelligence harmefull, and 
i which better deserveth a stabbe then doth 
; a lie. Wee flout him no lesse that toileth 
i to prevent it, then laugh at him that is a 
\ cuckold and knowes it not. The character 
! of ciickoldrie is pcrpetuall ; on whom it 
j once fastneth it holdeth for ever. Thf' 
’ punishment bewraieth it more then the fault. 
'It i'. a goodly sight to draw our private 
I misfortunes from out the shadow of oblivion 
• or dungeon of doubt, for to blazon and pro- 
claime them on tragicall stages ; and mis- 
I fortunc.s which pinch us not, but by relation. 

I For (as the saying is) she is a good wife, 
and that a good ii^arriage, not that is so 
indeed, but whereof no man speaketh. Wee 
ought tobe wittily-wary toavoid this irksome, 
this tedious and unprofitable knowledge. 
The Romans were accustomed, when they 
n;turned from any journey, to send home 
before, and give their wives notice of their 
1 comming, that so they miglit not surprize 
' them. .\nd therefore hath a certaine na- 
1 tion instituted the priest to open the w'ay 
unto the bridegroome, on the wedding day, 
i thereby to take from him the doubt and 
■ curiosity of searching in this first attempt, 

I whether shee come a pure virgin to him, or 
’ be broken and tainted with any former love, 
i Hut the world speakes of it. I know a 
hundred cuckolds which are so honestly 
and little undeccntly. An honest man and 
a gallant spirit is moaned, but not discs- 
teemed by it. Cause your vertue to sup- 
presse your mishap, that honest-minded 
men may blame the occasion and curse the 
cause ; that he which offends you may 
tremble with onely thinking of it. And, 
moreover, what man is scot-free, or who is 
not spoken of in tips sense, from the meanest 
unto the highest ? ' 

tot qui Ugiouibrn imperitavit^ 

Et $$telior gudm tu muitis fuit^ improbe^ txbus.^ 
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He that so many bands of men commanded. 

Thy better mucn, sir knave, was much like 
branded. 

Seest thou not bow many honest men, 
even in thy presence, are spoken of and 
touched with this reproach ? Imagine then ^ 
they will be as bold with thee, and say as | 
much of thee else-where. For no man is ! 
spared ; and even ladies will scofle and 
prattle at it. And what do they nowadaies , 
more willingly flout at, then at any well 
composed and peaceable mariage : There 
is none of you all but hath made one cuck- 
old or other. Now nature stood ever on 
this point, kae mee He kae thee, and ever 
ready to bee even alwaise on recompences 
and vicissitude of things, and to give as ' 
good as one brings. I'he long-continued 
frequence of this accident should by this 
time have seasoned the bitter taste thert-of : 
it is almost become a custome. Oh miser- 
able passion, which hath also this mischiefe, 
to be incommunicable. 

Fort Hiam uostris invidit queesiiims au^’es^ 

Fortune cv'n eare^ envieil, 

To heare us when we cried. 

For to what friend dare you entrust your 
grievances, wiio, if hee laugh not at them, 
will not make vie of them, as a direction j 
.and instruction to take a share of the quarie , 
or bootie to himselfe? ^As well the sowren- 1 
esse and inconveniences, as the sweetnesse ; 
and pleasures incident to mariage. are 1 
secretly concealed by the wiser son. And 1 
amongst other importunate conditions be- 1 
longing to wedlocke, this one, unto a tabling 
fellow as I Jim, is of the chiefest ; that 
tyrannous custome makes it uncomely and 
hurt lull for a man to communicate with 
any one all hee knowes and thinkes of it. 
To give women advice to distaste them from 
jealousie, were but time lost or labour spent ' 
in vaine. 'Fheir ej.->eme is so infected with 
suspicion, with vanity and curiosity, that xve 
may not hope to cure them by any lawfull I 
me^e. They often recover of this infirmitie | 
by a forme of health, much more to be 
feared then the disea^ie itselfe. For even as 
some enchantment cannot ridde away an| 
evill but with laying it on another, so when 
they lose it, they transferre and bestow this 
maladie on their Inisbands. And to say 
truth, I wot not whether a in.an can endure 
anything at their hands worse then jealousie ; 
of all their conditions it is most dangerous, 
as the head of all their members. Pittacus 
said, that ** every man hod one imperfection 
or other, his wives curst pate was his ; ” and 
but for that, he should esteeme himselfe 

^Catul. Her. Argon, x^o. 


most happy. It must needs bo a weigbtie 
inconvenience, wherewith so just, so wiM 
and wortliy a man, felt the state of his 
whole life distempered : what sliall we 
petie foUowes doe then ? The Senate 
of Marseille had reason to grant and 
enroll his request w ho demanded leave to kill 
himselfe, thereby to Iree and exempt him- 
sclfe from his wives tempestuous scolding 
humor ; for it is an evill that is never cleane 
rid away, but by removing the whole peece : 
and hath no other composition of worth, 
but flight or sufferance ; both too-too hard, 
God know'cs. And in my conceit, he under- 
stood it right that said, a good manage 
might be made betweene a blinile woman 
and a deale man. Let us al^o take heed, 

I lest this great and violent strictnesse of 
I obligation we enjoine them, produce not 
, two effects contrary to oiir end : ll^at is to 
I wit, to:iet an edge upon their. suiters stomacks, 

‘ and make women more easie to yeeld. P*or, 

! as concerning the first point, enhancing the 
j price of the place, we raise the price and 
I endeare the desire of the conquest. Might 
’ it be Venus her selfe, \vho so cunningly en- 
hanced the market of her ware by the 
i brokage or pandcriying of thelawes? know- 
I ing how .sottish and tasilesse a delight it is, 
wercit not enabled by opinion and endeared 
by dearnes? 'Fo conciiule, it is all but 
hogges flesh, varied by sjiuce, as said P'la- 
minius his host. Cupid is a roguish God; 
his s{)ort is to wrest It? with devotion and to 
contend with justice. It is his glory, that 
his i>o\vor checketh anti copes all other 
might, .ind tliat all other rules give place to 

Matf riant i aipie prosequitur^ue 
He prosecutes the ground. 

Where he iw faulty found. 

I And as for the second point ; sliould wee 
! not be lesse cuckolds if we Icsse feared to 
! be so ; according to womens conditions : 
whom inhibition inciteth, and restraint in* 
viteih. 

17’/ velis noiufit^ ubi nolis volunt ultroi^ 
They wdl not when you will. 

When you will not, they will ; 

CoHcessd pudet ire vidP 
They are asham’d to passe 
I'he way that granted was. 

What better interpretation can we finde 
I concerning Messalinas demeanor? In the 
I beginning she made her silly husband cuck- 
old, secretly and by stealth (as the fashion is) 

1 Ovid. Trisi. El. i. 34. 

* Rhuuc. act iv. sc. 6 . 
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but perceiving how uncontrolled and easily 
she went on with her matches, by reason of 
the stupidity that possessed him, shee pre> 
sently contemned and forsooke that course, 
and Mgan openly to make love, to avouch 
her servants, to entertaine and favour them 
in open view of all men ; and would have 
him take notice of it, and seeme to be 
distasted with it: but the silly gull and 
senselcsse coxcombe awaked not for all 
this, and bv his over-base facility, by which 
hee seemed to authorize and legitimate her 
humours, yeelding her pleasures weerish, 
and her amours tastelesse : what did shee? 
Being the wife of an Emperour, lustie in 
health and living; and where? In Rome, 
on the worlds chiefe theater, at high noone- 
day, at a stately feast, in a publike cere- 
monie ; and which is more, with one Silius, 
whom long time before she had freely en- 
joied, she was solemnly maried one day that 
her husband was out of the citie. Seemes 
it not that she tooke a direct course to be- 
come chaste, by the retchlesnesse of her 
husband ? or tliat she sought another hus> 
band, who by jealousie might whet her 
appetite, and who insisting might incite 
her? But the first difficultie she met with 
was also the last. 'Fhe drowzie beast 
rouzed himselfe and suddenly started up. 
One hath ol'ten the worst bargaincs at the 
hands of such sluggish loggvHieads. 1 
have scene by expem nee, that this extreme 
patience of long -sufferance, if it once come 
lo be dissolved, produceth most bitter and 
outragious iev<.nges : for, taking fire all at 
once, choller and fury luidling all together, 
becomming one confused chaos, clattereth 
lovtli their violent eftccts at the first charge. 

irat umtjue ovtnes rjffundit Jutbenas * 

It quite lets loose the raine, 

That anger should rcsiraine. 

He caused both her and a great number 
of lier instruments and abettors to be put 
to death ; yea such as could not doe withali. 
and whom by force of whipping she had 
allurett to her adulterous bed. WhatVirgill 
saiih of Venus and Vulcan, Lucretius had 
more^ sutably said it of a secretly-btolue 
enjoying betweene her and Mai's 

belli Jera munera Mavors 

ArmifiofeHK regit in gretniutn qui inum se 
atemo devmctus xtulnere amor is : 
Pascii amore avidos inhians in te Dea visus^ 
JEaue tuo pendet resupini spiritus ore : 

Htmc tu Diva tuo recubautem carport sane to 
Circumfusa super, suaveis ex ore loquelas 
b'undeP 

Mars, mighty arm'd, rules the fierce feats of 
armes, 

* yi«G« Mn. I, xii. ’ LvcR. 1. i, 33. 
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Yet often casts himselfe into thine armes. 
Oblig’d thereto by endlesse wounds of love. 
Gaping on thee feeds greedy sight with love. 
His breath hangs at thy mouth who upward 
lies: 

Goddesse thou circling him, while he so lies. 
With thy celestiall body, speeches sweet 
Powre from thy mouth (as any nectar sweet). 
When I consider this, reiicU, fascit, 
inhians, moili, fovel, medullas, labefacta, 

\ pendet, percurrit, and this noble circumfusa, 

I mother of gentle infusus, I am vexed at 
' these small points and verball allusions, 
which since have sprung up. T o those well- 
meaning people there need no sharpe en- 
counter or witty equivocation : their speech 
is altogether full and massie, with a naturall 
and constant vigor : they are all epigram, 
not only taile, but head, stomacke and feet. 
T here is nothing forced, nothing wrested, 

I nothing limping ; all inarcheth with like 
' tenour, Contextus totus virilisest, non sunt 
circa flosculos occupati. The whole composi- 
j tion or text is manly, they are not bebusied 
about rhetorike flowers. This is not a soft 
quaint eloquence, and only without offence ; 
it is sinnowie, materiall, and solid ; not so- 
much delighting, as filling and ravishing, 

, and ravisheth most the strongest wits, the 
j wittiest conceits. When I behold these 
I gallant formes of expressing, so lively, so 
' nimble, so deepe, I say not this is to speake 
j well, but to think well. It is the quaintnesse 
; or livelinesse of the donceit that elevateth 
I and puffes up the w’ords. Pectus est quod 
; disertum faciit " It is a mans owne brest 
, that makes him eloquent.*’ Our people 
’ terme jmlgcment, language ; and full con- 
' ceptions, fine words. This pourtraiture is 
1 directed not so much by the hands dexterity 
j as by having the object more lively printed 
i in the minde. Gallus speakes plainly be- 

■ cause he conceiveth plainly. Horace is not 
' pleased with a slight or superficial! express- 
; ing, it would betray him ; he seeth more 
; circere and further into matters : his spirit 

pi ekes and ransacketh the whole store-house 
of words and figures, to shew and present 

■ himselfe ; and he must have them more then 
: ordinary, as his conceit is beyond ordinary, 

I'lutarcb saith that he discerned the Latine 
; tongue by things. Here likewise the sense 
enlighteneth and produceth the words : no 
longer windy or spongy, but of flesh and 
bone. They signine more then they utter. 
ICven weake ones shew some image of this. 
For, in Italic, 1 spake what 1 listed in 
ordinary discourses, but in more serious and 
pithy 1 durst not h^ve dared to trust to an 
idiome which I could not winde or tume 
beyond its common grace or vul^ bios. 
I will be alj^le to adde and use in it some- 
what of mine owne. The managing and 
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emploimcnt of good wits endeari^ih and 
giveth grace unto a tongue : not so much 
innovating as filling the same with more 
forcible and divers services, wresting, strain* 
ing nnd enfolding it. They bring no words 
unto it, but enrich their ownc, waigh-downe 
and crammedn their signification and cus- 
tome t teaching it unwonted motions ; but 
wisely and ingenuously. Which skill how 
little it is given to all, may plainly bee dis- 
cerned by most of our moderne French 
writers. They are over- bold and scornefull, 
to shunne the common trodden path : but 
want of invention and lacke of discretion 
looseth them. There is nothing to be scene 
in them but a miserable strained aflectatioii 
of strange inke-pot termes ; hai-sh, cold and 
absurd disguisements, which in stead of rais- 
ing, pull downe the matter. So they may 
gallantize and flush it in noveltie, they care 
not for efiicacie. To take hold of a new 
farre-fetcht word, they neglect the usuall, 
which often arc more significant, forcible and 
sinnowy. I finde sufficient store of stiiffe 
in our language, but some defect of fashion. 
For there is nothing but could be framed 
of our hunters gibbrish words or strange 
phrases, and of our warriours peculiar 
tearmes ; a fruitfull and rich soile to 
borrow of. And as herbes and trees 
are bettered and fortified by being trans- 
planted, so formes of speach are embellished 
and graced by variation. I finde it suffi- 
ciently plenteous, but not sufficiently plyable 
and vigorous. It commonly faileth and 
shrinketh under a pithy and powcrfull con- 
ception. If your march therein be far ex- 
tended, you often feele it droope and lan- 
guish under you, unto whose default the 
Latine doth now and then present his help- 
ing hand, and the Greeke to some others. 
By some of these words which I have culled 
out, we more hardly perceive the energie or 
effectuall operation of them, forsoinucb as 
use and frequencie have in some sort abated 
the grace and made their beauty vulgar. As 
in our ordinary language w'e shall some- 
times meete with excellent phrases and 
quaint metaphors, whose blithenesse fadeth 
through age, and colour is tarnished by too 
common using them. But that doth nothing 
distaste those of sound judgement, nor dero- 
gate from the glory of those ancient authors, 
who, as it is likely, were the first that brought 
these words into luster, and raised them to 
that straine. The sciences handle this over 
finely with an artificial! maner, and different 
from the vulgar and naturall forme. My 
page makes love, and understands it feel- 
ingly ; read Leon Hebrseus or Ficinus unto 
him ; you speake of him, of his thoughts 
and of his actions, yet understands he no- 


thing what you ineane. I tioracknuwleu^*e 
nor discerne in Aristotle the most part of 
my ordinary motions. They are clothed 
with other robes, and shrouded under other 
vestures for the use of academicall schooles. 
God send them well to speed ; but were 
I of the trade, I would naturalize arte as 
much as they artizc nature. Farewell, Benbo 
and Equicola. When I write 1 can well omit 
the company, and spare the remembrance 
of books ; for feare they interrupt my forme. 
And in truth good authors deject me too-too 
much, and quaile my courage. I willingly 
imitate that painter who, having bungler- 
like drawn and fondly represented some 
cockes, forbad his boies to suffer any live 
cocke to come into his shop. And to give 
my selfe some luster or grace have rather 
neede of some of Antigenydes the musician's 
invention ; who, when he was to play any 
musick, gave order that before or after him, 
some other bad musicians should cloy and 
surfet his auditory. But I can very hardly 
be without Blutark, he is so universall and 
so full, that upon all occasions, and whatso- 
ever extravagant subject you have under- 
taken, he intrudeth himselfc into your work, 
and gently reacljeth you a hclpe-affording 
hand, fraught with rare embellishments and 
inexhaustible of precious riches. It spights 
me that he is so much exposed unto the 
pillage of those which haunt him. He can 
no sooner come in my sights or if I cast but 
a glance upon him, but 1 pull some legge or 
wing from him. For this my dissignement, 
it much fitteth my purpose that i write in 
mine owne house, in a wild country, where 
no man helpeth or releeveth me ; where 1 
converse with nobody that understands the 
Latine of his Paternoster, and as little of 
French. I should no doubt have done it 
belter elsewhere, but then the worke had 
iKjene lesse mine, wl)ose principall drift and 
perfection is to be exactly mine. I could 
mend an accidental! errour, whereof I 
abound in mine unwary course ; but it were 
a kinde of treason to remove the imperfec- 
tions from me, which in me are ordinary 
and constant. Wlien anybody else, or m\ - 
selfe have said unto my selfe : Thou art too 
full of figures or allegories ; here is a word 
nieerely-bred Gaskoyne ; that’s a dangerous 
phrase (I refuse none that are used in the 
frequented streets of France, those that will 
combat use and ciistome by the strict rules 
of grammar do but jest), there’s an ignorant 
discourse that’s a paradoxicall relation : or 
there's a foolish conceit : thou doest often 
but dally : one will thinke thou speakest in 
earnest what thou hast but spoken in jest. 
Yea (say I), but 1 correct unadvised, not cus- 
tomarie errors. Speake 1 not so every where ? 
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Doe I noc lively display my selfe ? Tliat 
sufficeth : I have what 1 will* Alt the world 
may know me by my booke, and my booke 
by me : but I am of an apish and imitating 
condition. When I medled with making of j 
verses (and I never made any but in Latinc), ! 
they evidently accused the poet I came last | 
from reading. And of my first essay es, some 
taste a little of the stranger. At Paris I 
speake somewhat otherwise then at Mon- ^ 
taigne. Whom 1 behold with attention : 
doth easily convay and imprint something ' 
of his in me. What I heedily consider, the ' 
same 1 usurpe : a foolish countenance, a 
crabbed looke, a ridiculous nianin.^r of 
speach. And vices more : because they 
pricke mee, they take fast hold upon mee, 
and leave mee not, unless I shake them off. 

I have more often beene heard to sweare by 
imitation then by complexion. Oh injurious 
and dead-killing imitation : like thut of those 
huge in greatnesse and matchlesse in strength 
apes, which Alexander met withall in a cer- 
taine part of India : which otherwise it had 
beene hard to vanquish. Hut by this their 
inclination to counterfeit wh.itsoever tliey 
saw done, tliey afforded tlie nieanes. For, 
thereby the hunters learnt in their sight to 
put on shoes and tie them with many 
strings and knots ; to dresse their heads 
with divers strange attires, full of sliding 
knots, and dissemblingly to rub their eyes 
with glew or bird-lime ; so did those silly 
harmlesse beasts indiscreetly employ their 
apish disposition. They ensnared, glewed, 
entrameled, haltred and shackled themselves. 
That other faculty of extempore and wittily 
representing the gestures and words of an- 
other. which often causeth sport and breedeth 
admiring, is no more in me then in a blocke. 
When I sweare after mine owne fashion, it 
is onely by God ; the directest of all oathes. 
They report that Socrates swore by a dogge ; 
Zeno by that interjection (nowadaies used 
amongst the Italics) Capari; and Pythagoras 
by water and by aire, I am so apt at un- 
awares to entertaine these superficial! impres- 
sions, that if but for three daies together I 
use myselfe to speake to any prince with 
your grace or your highnesse, tor eight daies 
after 1 so forget myselfe, that I shall still 
*' use them for your honour or your worship : 
and what 1 am wont to speake in sport or 
jest, the next day after I shall speake in good 
serious earnest. Therefore in writing 1 
assume more unwillingly much beaten argu- 
ments. for feare I handle them at others 
charges. All arguments are alike fertile to 
me. I take them upon any trifle. And I 
pray God this were not undertaken by the 
commandement of a minde as Heeting. I.<eC 
me begin witli that likes me best, for all 


matters are linked one lp anotheiNi But mv 
conceit displetiseih me, forsbmuch as ft 
commonly pro<Juccth liiost fooljsh dotages 
from deepest studies, and sufeh content 
me on a suddaine, and 'when I feast looke 
for them ; wliicli as fast fleete away# wanting 
[ at that instant some holdefast. On horse> 
back, at the table, in my bed ; but most on 
horse-backe, where my amplest meditations 
and my fartliest reaching conopits are. My 
speueh is somewhat nicely jealous of atten- 
tion and silence ; if 1 be in any earnest talke, 
j who interruptetli me, cuts me off. In travel!, 
even the necessity of waies breakes off dis- 
courses. Besides that I most commonly 
travel! without company, which is a great 
heipe for continued reasonings : whereby I 
I have siirticient leasure to entertaine my 
I selfe. 1 tht reliy have that successe I have 
in dreames : in divaming 1 commend them 
to my memory (for what 1 dream I doe it 
willingly), but the next morning I can well 
call to minde what colour they were of, 
whether blith, sad or strange ; but what in 
substance, the more 1 laljour to finde out, 
the mort^ I ovcrwhclme them in oblivion. 
So of casuall and unpremeditated conceits 
that come into my braine, nought but a 
vaine image of them remaineth in my 
memory : so much onely as sufficeth un- 
profitably to make me chafe, spight and fret 
in pursuit e of them. Well, then, leaving 
bookes aside, and speaking more materially 
and simply, when all is done I find that love 
is nothing else but an insatiate thirst of en- 
joying a greedily desired subject. Nor Venus 
that good huswife, other then a tickling de- 
light of emptying ones seminary vessels : as 
is the pleasure which nature giveth us to dis- 
charge other parts, which becommeth faulty 
by immoderation and defective by indiscre- 
tion. To Socrates love is an appetite of 
generation by the mediation of beauty. Now, 
considering oftentimes the ridiculous tick- 
ling or titilation of this pleasure, the absurd, 
giddy, and hare-braind motions wherewith 
it tosseth Zeno and agitates Cratippus : that 
unadvised rage, that furious and with cruelty 
enflamed visage in loves iustfull and sweetest 
effects : and then a grave, sterne, severe, 
surly countenance in so fond-fond an action, 
that one hath pell-mell lodged our joyes 
and filthes togctlicr, and that the supremest 
voluptuousness both ravisheth and plaineth, 
as doth sorrow. I beleeve that which Plato 
saies to be true, that man was made by the 
Gods for them to toy and play withall. 

— quanam kta jocatuU Sautiis f 
What cruelty is this, so set on jesting is I 

And that Nature in mockery left us the 
most troublesome of our actions, the most 
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common ; thereby to eguall us» and without 
distinction to" set the foolish and the wise, us 
and^ beasts all in one rank ; nobarrell better 
herfng. When . I {magine the most con- 
templative ah4 discreetly-wise men in these 
tearmes Jn^that humour, I hold him for a 
co^neri" for a cheater to seeme either 
studiously contemplate or discreetly wise. 
It is ' the foulnesse of the peacockes feete 
which doth abate his pride, and stoopc his 
gloating-eyed tdyle ; 

- ridtniem dice^-e verunt^ 

Quid veiat 'i i 

What should forbid thee sooth to say. yet be as 
mery as we may. 

Those which in playes refuse serious 
opinions, do as one reporteth, like unto him 
who dreadeth to adore the image of a saint, j 
if it want a cover, an aprone or a tabernacle. 
We feed full well and drinke like beasts ; 
but they are not actions that hinder the 
ofhees of our mind. In those we hold good 
our advantage over them, whereas this 
brings each other thought under subjection, 
and by its imperious authority makes brutish j 
and dulleth all Platoes philosophy and 
divinity ; and yet he complaines not of it. | 
In all other things you may observe decorum 
and maintaine some decency ; all other 
operations admit some rules of honesty ; this 
cannot onely be imagined, but vicious or 
ridiculous. See whether for example sake 
you can but find a wise or discreete pro- , 
ceeding in it. Alexander said that he knew 
himselte mortall chiefly by this action and 
by sleeping ; sleepe doth stifle and sup- 
presseth the faculties of our soule, and that 
both endevoureth and dissipates them. 
Surely it is an argument not onely of our 
originall corruption, but a badge of our 
vanity and deformity. On the one side 
nature urgeth us unto it ; having thereunto 
combined, yea fastned the most noble, the 
most profitable, and the most sensually- 
pleasing of all her functions ; and on the 
other suffereth us to accxise, to condemne 
and to sluinne it, as insolent, as dishonest 
and as lewder to blush at it, and allow, yea 
and to commend abstinence. Are not wc 
most brutish to terme that worke beastly 
which begets and which maketh us ? Most 
people have concurred in divers ceremonies 
of religion, as sacrifices, luminaries, fastings, 
incen^ngs, offrings, and amongst others, 
in condemnation of this action. All opinions 
agree in that, besides the so-farre extended 
use of circumcision. have peradventure 

reason to blame our selves for making so 
foolish a production as man, and to entitle 


both the deed and parts thereto belonging 
shameful (mine are properly so at this 
instant). The Essenians, of whom Plinie 
speaketh, maintained themselves a long 
time without nurses or swathling clothes by 
the arrival of strangers that came to their 
shoares, who seconding their fond humor, 
did often visit them. ‘ A whole nation 
hazarding rather to consume then engage 
themselves to feminine embracements, and 
rather lose the succession of all men then 
forge one. They report that Zeno never 
dealt with woman but once in all his life, 
which * he did for civility, least he should 
over obstinately seeme to contemne the sex. 
Each one avoideth to see a man borne, but 
;ill runne hastily to see him dye. To de- 
stroy him we seeko a spacious field and a 
full light, but to construct him we hide our 
selves in some darke corner and worke as 
close as we may. It is our dutie to con- 
ct'ale our selves in making him ; it is our 
glory, and the originall of many vertues to 
destroy him being framed. The one is a 
' manife.st injury, the other a great favor, 
for Ari.stoiie saith that in a certaine phrast;, 
where he was borne, to bonific or benefit 
was as much to say as to kill one. 'Phe 
Athenians, to equall the disgrace of these 
two actions being to cleanse the lie of Delos 
and justify themselves unto Apollo forbad 
within that precinct all buriall and births, 
Nosfri nos met pocnitet: "We are weary of 
ourselves.” There are some nations that 
when they are eating they cover themselves. 

I know a lady (yea one of the greatest) who 
is of opinion that to chew is an unseemly 
thing, which much empaireth their grace 
I and beauty, and therefore by hir will she 
never comes abroad with an appetite. And I 
know a man that cannot endure one should 
see him eate, and shunneth all company 
more when he filleth then when he emptietli 
himsclfc. In the Turkish empire there 
are many who to excell the rest will not 
be scene when they arc feeding, and who 
make but one niealc in a weeke, who 
mangle their face and cut their limmes, 
and who never speake to anybody, who 
think to honour their nature by disnaturing 
themselves ; oh fantasticall people that prize 
themselves by their contempt and mend by 
empairing. What monstrous beast is thiti 
that makes himselfe a horror to himselfe, 
whom his delights displease, who tyes him- 
sclfe unto misfortune? Some there arc that 
conceale their life, 

Exilioque domot et dukia Itmina mutant,^ 

They change for bani^ment, the places that 
might best content, 

• ViRG. Ooor. 1 . n. 511. 


a Cl 


^ Hor. Ser, l.i. Sat, ii. 24. 
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and steale it from the sight 6{(|iei^m,en ; 
that eschew health and shu?®^ miVtH' as 
hatefull qualities and ham^fulL^ Not only 
divers sects but many people curse their 
birth and blesse their death. Some there 
be that abhorrc the glorious sunne and adore 
the hideous darknesse. We are not ingenious 
but to our own vexation ; it is the true foodc 
of our spirits ; force a dangerous and most 
unruly implement. 

O miseri fttarum faudia erimen kabenty 
O miserable they, whose joyes in fault we lay. 

Alas, poore silly man, thou hast but too- 
too many necessary and unavoidable in- 
commodities. without increasing them by 
thine owne invention, and are sufficiently 
wretched of condition without any arte ; 
thou aboundest in reall and cssentiall de- 
formities, and need not forge any by 
imagination. Doest thou find thy sclfe too 
well at ease, unless the moiety of thine ease 
molest thee ? Kindest thou to have supplied 
or discharged all necessary offices whereto 
nature engageth thee, and that she is idle 
in thee, if thou binde not thy selfe unto 
new offices ? 1 hou fearest not to offend hir 
univcrsall and undoubted lawes, and are 
mooved at thine owne partiall and fantasti* 
call ones, And by how much more par- 
ticular, unccrtainc, and contradicted they 
arc, the more endeavours thou bestowest 
that way. The positive orders of thy parish 
tie thee, those of the world do nothing 
concemc thee. Runne but a little over the 
examples of this consideration, thy life is 
full of them. The verses of these two poets, 
handling lasciviousncsse so sparingly and 
so discreetly as they do in my conceit, sceme 
to discourage and display it nearer ; ladies 
cover their bosomc witli networkc, priests 
many sacred things w'iihavailo.and painters 
shadow their workes to give them the more 
luster and to addc more grace unto them. 
And they say that the streakes of the sunne 
and force of the windc are much more 
violent by reflection tJicn by a direct line. 
The Egyptian answered him wisely that 
asked him what he had hidden under his ! 
cloake? “ It is," quoth he, "hidden under 
my cloake that thou maiest not know what 
it is." But there arc certaine other things 
which men conccale to shew them. Hear 
this fellow more open ; 

£t fuuiam ^rtssi corpus ad usque memnP 

My body I applied, even to her naked side. 

Me thinkes he baffles me. Let Martiall 
at his pleasure tuck up Venus he makes 


» Cox. Gat. El, 1. 188. 

• Ovid. Am, 1. i. El. v. 24, 


het not byroudfi appeareso wholly. He 
that speakes all he knowsi doth cloy and 
distaste us. Who feareth to express him* 
selfe, leadeth our conceite to imagine more 
than happily he conceiveth. 'Khe treason 
in this kind of modesty, andchi^y as these 
, do in opening us so faire a path unto imagi* 
[nation. Both the action and description 
I should taste of purlwning. The love of 
the Spaniards and of the Italian pleaseth 
me ; by how much roore^ respective and 
fearefull it is the more nicely close and 
closely nice it is, I wot not who in ancient 
time wislied his throat were as long as a 
cranes neck that so hee might the longer 
and more leasurely taste what he swallowed. 
That wish were more to purpose than this 
suddaine and violent pleasure, namely, in 
such natures as mine, who am faulty in 
suddainenesse. To stay her fleeting and 
delay her with preambles, with them all 
serveth for favour, all is construed to be 
a recoinpence, a wink, a cast of the eye, a 
bowing, a word, or a sigiie, a bccke is as 
good as a dew guard. lice that could dine 
with the smoke of roste meat, might he not 
dine at a cheape rate ? would he not soon 
bee rich ? It is a passion that commixeth 
with small store of solide essence, great 
quantity of doating vanity and febricitant 
raving: it must therefore be requited and 
served with the like. Let us teach ladies 
j to know how’ to prtvaile, highly to csteemc 
I themselves, to amuse, to circumvent and 
j cozen us. \Vc make our last charge the 
first ; w’c shew our selves right Frenchmen, 
ever rash, ever headlong. Wire drawing 
their favours and cnstalling them by retailed, 
each one, even unto miserable old age, 
findes some listcs end, according to las 
worth and mcrite. He; who hath no jovit* 
sance but in enjoying, who shooies not but 
to hit the inarke,\vlio loves not hunting but 
for the prey; it belongs not to him to 
cntcrmcdlc with our schoole. The more 
steps and degrees there are, the more 
delight and honour is there on the top. 
We should bee pleased to bee brought unto 
it as unto stately pallaccs by divers porches, 
several 1 passages, longand pleasant galleries, 
and w ell contrived turnings. This dispen- 
sation w'ould in the end redound to our 
benefite ; v/e should stay on it, and longer 
love to lie at racke and manger, for these 
snatches and away inarre the ^ace of it. 
Take away hope and desfre, we grow faint 
in our courses, we come but lagging after. 
Our mastery and absolute possession is 
infinitely to bee feaxed of them. After they 
have wholy yeeldcd themselves to the mercy 
of our faith and constancy, they have ha- 
zarded something. They arc rare and 
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diffictiU vertucs ; so soonc as they arc ours, 
we are no longer theii*s. 




^sf^uam cMpuftE mentis saiiata iibido 

J/erba nikU metue^e^ nihil ferjuria curant.^ 
The lust of greedy nilndc once satisfied, 


' had the furious ilfgyptian who 

lusted after j| dead womans corj^s, which 
j he was enbaulming and stitching up : which 
j w'as the occasion of the law'c that after- 
j ward was made in ^-Egypt, that the bodies 
me lusc Of greeay nunac once sati&ned, of fairc, young, and nobly borne w'omcn 

Tliey feare no words ; nor rcke others fahtiied. should be kept three dayes before they 

. should be delivered into the hands of those 
^ young Grecian, was ^ charge to provide for their 

i and burials. Periander did more 

® „ w “®‘' ?'* I n.iracuIou.1y, who extended his conjugall 

bait . nd favour, he refus^ to enjoy , (more regular and lawfull) unto 

hir, least by jovissaace he nught or enjoying of Melissa his deceased wife. 

’,nd f?.t' “ lunatique humour in 

name and restlesse he.n wherwith he j moone, being otherwise unable to 
^ned, and so plca^ngly fed himselfe. | Kndimion her favourite darling, to 

Things farre fetcht and dearly bought arc ^ 

good for ladies. It is the deare price i together ; and feed hirselfe with 

makes viands savour the tetter, tee but ,he jovissaiice of a boye, that stirred not 
how the forme of salutations, which is but in a dreame ? 1 say likewise, that a man 

r**^-r»*K 'V'* J- I loveth a body withoutasoule whcniieloveth 

facility bastardize the grace of kisses, which ^ his consent and desire. All 

Socrates Mtth, to be of that consequence, , <.njoyrngs arc not alike. There are some 

waight and danger, to ravish and stcale our hcciiekc. faint and languishing ones. A 

hearts. It b an unpleasing and injunous ^ thousand causes, besides aflection and good 
c^tome unto ladies, that they m^t i^ord : ,„ay obtain us this graunt of women, 

that lips to any man thaj hath but three . it is nosiifiicient testimony of true affection : 
lackies following him. how unhandsome and I , herein may lurkc treason, as elsewhere : 
lothsome soever he be ■ • . - . 


Cuius livida naribus cauiuis, 

DeJfcnJet glades^ ri^etque barba f 
Centum ocairrerc malo cuUlinsis ^ 

From whose dog nostril? black-bicw ice 
depends. 

Whose beard frost-hardened stands on 
bristled cuds, itc. 

\or do wc our .selves guinc much by it : 
for as the world is divided into foiirc piiri.s, 
so for foil re faire ones wo must kisse fifiic 
foulc ; and to a nice or tender stomach. 


[ they some time goebut faintly to worke, and 
I as they sny with one biittoekc : 

i'amjttam ihttra merutnque patent; I 
As though they did dispense 
Pure wine and frankincense. 

Absenti'/u $nartnoretimt>e putes.^ 

Of inarblc you would thinkc slic were, 

( )r that she were not present there. 

I knowc some that would rather lend tliat 
then tlieir coach, and who impart notthem- 
lvc.s, but that way ; you must also marke 


are those of mine age, one ill kisse doth whether your company pleaselli them for 
surpay one good, in Italy they are pas- some other respect or for that entl onely its 
bionate and languishing sutors to very , of a lustie-strong gronie of a stable : as also 


common and mcreenarie women ; and thus 
they defend and excuse themselves, saying, 
that even in enjoying there be certaine 
degrees, and that by humble services they 
will endeavour to obtaine that whicli is the 
iTJOst absolutely f>erfect. They sell but their 
bodyes, their willes cannot be put to sale ; 
that is too free, and too much its owne. 


in what rank and at what rate you are there 
lodged or valuetl : 

- iibi si tintn*' uni ; 

Quo lapide ilia diem candidiort notet.^ 

If it afforded be to thee alone, 

Whereby she counts that day of a.11 dayes one. 

What if she eate your bretid witli the sauce 


So say these, that it is the will they attempt, niore pleasing imagination ? 
and they have reason : it is the will one 
must serve and most solicite. I abhor to 
imagine mine, a body voide of affection. 

And me scemeth. this frenzie bath some 
affinity with that boyes fond humor, 
who for pure love would •wantonize with 
that fayre image of Venus which Praxiteles 


Te ti fici^ absentes alios suspivat amoresP 
'I'hee .she rctaiucs, yet sigheth the 
For olher loves thal absent be. 

What, have wee not seene some in oiii 


1 Catul. Arg» V. *47» 
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dayes to have made use of ^ this aetion for 
the execution of a most horrible revenge, 
by that meanes murthering and eropoyson> 
ing (as one did) a very honest woman ? Such 
as know Italic will never wonder if for this 
subject I secke for no examples elsewhere. 
For the said nation may in that point be 
termed regent of the world. They have 
commonly more fairc women, and fewer 
foule than we ; but in rare and excellent 
beauties I thinke we match them. The like 
1 judge of their wits, of the vulgar sort they 
have evidently many more. Blockish ness 
is without all comparison more rare amongst 
them ; but for singular wits, and of the 
highest pitch, we are no whit behinde them. 
\Vcrc I to extend this comparison, I might 
(me thinkes) say, touching valor, that on 
the other side, it is in regard of them popular 
and naturall amongst us : but in their hands 
one may sometimes finde it so compleate 
and vigorous, that it exceedeth all the most 
forcible examples we have of it. The 
manages of that countrie are in this some- 
what defective. Their custome doth gene- 
rally impose so severe observances and 
slavish lawes upon wives, that the remotest 
acquaintance with a stranger is amongst 
them as capitall as the nearest. Which law 
causeth that all aproaches prove necessarily 
substantial! ; and seeing all commeth to 
one reckoning with them, they have an easie 
choisc : and have they broken downc their 
hedges? Beleeve it, they will have fire; 


to all, no discipline can bridle them in each 
point. True it is that she who escapeth safe 
and unpolluted from out the schoole of 
fredome. giveth more confidence of hirselfe 
than she who commeth sound out of the 
schoolc of severity and restraint. Our forc- 
I fathers framed their daughters countenances 
unto .sham»fastnesse and feare (their incli- 
! nations and desires alwaies alike), we unto 
! assurance. We understand not the matter. 

, That belongeth to the Sarmatian wenches, 
i who by their lawes may lie with no man, 
i except with their owne hands they have 
I before killed another man in warre. To 
; me that have no right but by the cares, it 
! sufficeth if they retainc me to be of their 
i counsell, following the privilege of mine 
; age. I then advise both them and us to 
j embrace abstinence, but if this season bee 
too much against us, at least modestie and 
discretion. For as Aristippus (speaking to 
some young men who blushed to see him 
go into a bawdy house) said, "‘The fault 
was not in entring, but in comming out 
again." Slic that will not exempt her con- 
science, let liir exempt hir name ; though 
the substance be not of worth, yet let the 
apparance hold still good. I love gradation 
and prolonging in the distribution of their 
favours. Plato sheweth that in all kinder 
of love, facility and readinesse is forbiddi n 
to defendants. ’Tis a trick of grecdinei>^<' 
which it behovetlP them to cloake with thin 
arte, so rashly .and fond-hardily to ycckl 


i.uxurid ipsis vine tilts, sicut f era oestia, \ 
trritata deinde emissa: *' Luxurie is like a | 
wild beast, first made fiercer with tying, and | 
then let loose.” I'hey must have the reynes j 
given them a little. | 

ego nuper equum contra sua frena ienacem 
Ore reluctanfi /ulminis ire modoP \ 

1 saw, ^ite of his bit, a rc.sty colt, | 

Runne headstrong headlong like a thunder- ! 
bolt. I 

I'hey allay the desire of company by giving ; 
it some liberty. It is a commendable cus- 
tome with our nation that our children are 
entertained in noble houses there, as in a 
schoole of nobility to be trained and brought 
up as pages. And ’tis said to be a kinde of 
discourtcsic to refuse it a gentleman. 1 
have observed (for so many houses so many 
severall formes and orders) that such ladies 
as have gone about to give their waiting 
women the most austere inile have not had 
the best success. There is required more 
then ordinary moderation : a great part of 
their government must bee left to the con- 
duct of their discretion ; for, when all comes 

1 Ovid. Am* 1. iii. Ekg* iv 13. 


themselves m grosse. In their distnbutioiis 
of favours, liolding a regular and moderat- 
course, they much better deceive our desires 
and conceale theirs. Let them ever bo 
flying before us : I mcane even those 
intend to bee overtaken as the Scithians ar<; 
wont, though they seeme to runne away, 
they beate us more, and sooner put us to 
rout. Verily according to the lawe which 
nature giveth them, it is not fit for them 
to will and desire : their part is to bearo, 
to obey, and to consent. Therefore hath 
nature bestowed a perpetuall capacity ; on 
us a seld and uncertaine ability. Tiicy have 
alwayes their houre, that they may ever be 
ready to let us enter. .‘\rid wheretis she hnth 
willed our nppetit<* should make apivncnt 
shew and declaration, she caused theirs to 
be concealed and inward : and hath fur- 
nished them with parts unfit for ostentation, 
and oricly for defence. Such prankes as 
this we must leave to the Amazonian liberty. 
Alexander the Great, marching through Hir- 
cania, Thalestris, Queen of the Amazones, 
came to meet him with three hundred ladies 
of her sex, all well mounted and compleately 
armed, having left the residue of a great 
armie, that fouowed her, beyond the neigh- 
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bouring mountains. And thus aloud, that 
all might heare, she bespoke him ; That the 
farre-resounding fame of his victories and 
matchless valour had brought hir thither 
to see him, and to offer him hir meanes and 
forces for the advancing and furthering of 
his enterprises. And finding him so faire, 
so young and strong, she, who was perfectly 
accomplished in ail his qualities, advised 
him to lye with her, that so there might be 
borne of the most valiant woman in the 
world, and only valiant man then living, 
some great and rare creature for posterity. 
Alexander thanked hir for the rest, but to 
take leasure for hir last demands accom- 
plishment, he stnide thirteene daies in that 
place, during which he revelled with as 
much glee, and feasted with as great jollity, 
as possibly could be devised, in honour and 
favour of so couragious a princess. Wee 
are well-nigh in all things parciall and cor- 
rupted judges of their action, as no doubt 
they are of ours. I allow of truth as well 
when it hurts me as when it helpes me. It 
is a foule disorder, that so often urgeth them 
unto change, and hinders them from sctling 
their aflfection on any one subject : as wee 
see in this Goddesse, to whom they impute 
.-jo many changes and severall fricnd.s. But 
withall it is against the nature of love not 
to bo violent, and againsl^ the condition of 
violence to be constant. And those who 
wonder at it exclaime against it, and in 
women search for the causes of this infirmity, 
as incredible and uniiaturall : why see they 
not how often, without any amazement and 
exclaiming, themselves are possessed and 
infected with it? I might happily seenio 
more strange to find any constant stay in 
*hem. It is not a passion meerely corporeall. 
if no end be found in coveteousuesse, nor 
limit in ambition, assure your selfe there is 
nor end nor limit in letchery. It yet con- 
tinueth after satiety : nor can any man pre- 
scribe it or end or constant satisfaction. It 
ever goeth on beyond its possession, beyond 
its bounds. And if constancy be peradven- , 
ture in some sort more pardonable in them j 
then in us, they may readily alleage against | 
us our ready inclination unto daily variety 
and new ws^re ; and secondly alleage with- 
out us, that they buy a pigge in a poake. 
lone Queene of Naples caused Andreosse 
her first husband to be strangled and hang'd 
out of the barres of his window, with a 
corde of silke and golde woven with her 
owne hands; because in b& businesse she 
found neither his members nor endevours 
awwerable the hope shee had conceived of 
him, by viewing his stature, beauty, youth, 
nnd disposition, by which she had formerly 
beene surprised and abused. That action 


hath in it more violence then passion ; so 
that on their part at least necessity is ever 
provided for : on our l^halfe it may happen 
otherwise. 'Fherefore Plato by his lawes 
did very wisely establish, that l)efore mar- 
riages, the better to decide its opportunity, 

I competent judges might be appointed to 
[ take view of young men which pretended the 
j same, all naked : and of maidens but to the 
[ \yaist : in making triall of us, they happily 
; find us not worthy their choise : 

Kxjffria latus, vitxduiotjue stmilltma loro 
iii'c lassa sutre concta warm 
Ih'St'rit iwhelUs thalawos}^ 

I It is not sufficient that will kcepc a lively 
course : weakenesse and incapacity may 
i lawfully breakc wedlock : 

Kt ijiurr&ruium nitundo /orri turnosius ilhtd 
i Quod fossrt fAWiiw solucre virgiuenmr 

I Why not, and according to measure, an 
amorous intelligence, more licentious and 
I more active* ? 

j Si blando ttequeai superesse labor iP 

If it cannot oudast, labor with pleasure past. 

But is it not great impudency to bring 
our imjMirfections and weakenesse, in plac«* 
wliere >vc desire to please, and leave good 
report and commendation behind us? for 
the little I now stand in need of, 

ad unufu 

MolUs opus. 

Unable to hold out, one oiicly basic bout, 

1 would not importune any one whom I 
am to reverence. 

fuge suspican\ 

Cuius uudenuw trepidm'it tetns 

Claudere lustrum.^ 

Him of suspition cleare. 

Whom age hath brought w'cll neare 
To five and fifty ycare. 

Nature should have beene pleased to have 
made this age miserable, without making it 
also ridiculous. I hate to see one for an 
inch of wretched vigor, which enflames him 
but thrice a week, take-on and swagger as 
fiercely as if he hath some great .and lawfull 
I dayes-worke in his belly ; a right blast or 
I pimc of winde : and admire his itching, 
so quick and nimble, all in a moment to be 
lubberly squat and benummed. This appe- 
tite should only belong to the blossom of a 
prime youth. Trust not unto it, though you 
see it second that indefatigable, full, con- 
stant and swelling heate, that is in you : for 

* Mart. 1. vii. E^ig, Wii. 3 . 

* Catcl. Eleg. hi. 27, 
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truly it will leave you at the best, and wficn I 
you shall most stand in neede of it. Send ; 
it rather to sonic tender, irresolute and igno* 
rant girle, which yet trembleth for fcarc of 
the r^, and that will blush at it, 

Jndnm sanguineo velitti violaverit ostro^ 

Si guts elmr, vel mista rubent ubi lUia^ multa 
Alim rnst^y 

As if the Indian ivory one should taint i 

With Moody scarlct-graine, or lillies paint, ! 

White intermixt with red with roses enter-spred. | 

Who can stay untill the next morrow, and | 
not die for shame, the disdainc of those 
love sparkling eyes, privic to his fainlnessc, 
dastarclistt and iinpcrtiueiicie : 

Kt taciti ft'ccrc tatuen connitia tniltus ;* 

The face ihouxli silent, yet silent upbraydes it : 
he never folt the sweet contentment, and the 
sense-mooving earnestnes, to have beaten I 
and tarnished them by the vigorous exercise I 
of an officious and active night. W'hen I 
have perciMved any of them weary of me. I 
have not presently accused h(‘r lightnes : but 
made question whether I had not more 
reason to quarrell with nature, for handling 
me so unlawfully and uncivilly, 

St non longa si non brn? nientula crassa .* 

Nifnirum saJtiuHt videntque paruani 
Mntrontf qnogne mentuiatn tlltbcuier^^ 

and to my exceeding hurt. Each of my ; 
pieces are equally mine, one as another : , 
and no other doth more properly make me | 
a man then this. My whole pourtraiture I , 
uiiiversaily owe unto the world. 'I'he wis(‘* 
dome and reach of my lesson is all in truth, ! 
iu liberty, in essence: disdaining in the 
eatalogue of my true duties, these easie. \ 
faint, ordinary and provincial! rules. All 
naturall ; constant and general 1 ; wliereof 
eivility and ccrcmonie are daughters, but 
bastards. Wc sliall easily have the vices of 
apparance, when wc shall have had those of i 
t ssence. When we have done with those, 1 
we run upon others, if we finde need of 
running. For there is danger that we de- 
vise new offices, to excuse our negligence 
toward naturall offices, and to confound 
them. That it is so, we see that in places 
where faultsare bewitchings, bewitchingsare 
but faults. That among nations, where 
lawes of seemelincsse are more rare and 
slacke, the primitive lawes of common reason 
are better observed ; the innumerable multi- 
tude of so manifold duties, stifling, languish- 
ing and dispersing our care. The applying 
of our selves unto sleight matters, with- 
draweth us from such as be just. Oh how 


i ViRG. 1, xii. 67. 
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easie and plausible a course do these supier- 
ficiall men undertake, in respect of ours. 
These are but shadowes under which we 
shroud, and wherewith we pay one another. 
But we pay not, but rather lieape debt on 
debt, unto that great and dreadfull judge, 
who tucks up our clouts and rags from about 
our privie parts, and is not squeamish to 
view all over, even to our most inward and 
secret deformities : a beneficiall decencie of 
our inaicleiily brjshfulnesse, could it debar 
him of this taintt*d discovery. To con- 
clude, he that could rcc*over or unbesot 
I man, from so scrupulous and verball a 
superstition, should not much prejudice 
the world. Our life consisteth partly in follj 
and partly in wisedonie. He that writes of it 
but reverentlyand regularly, omits the better 
moitie of it. I excuse me not unto my selfe, 
and if I did, I would rather excuse my excuses 
tlicn any fault else of mine : I excuse my selfe 
of certaine Immors, which in number i hold 
stronger ihen those which are on my side : 
in r!>nsid(iration of which I will say thus 
I much more (for I desire to please all men, 

\ though it be a hard matter : Esse umim 
I hominem accommodatum ad tantam mornm 
! ac sermouum ct voluntatum vaHetaiem: 

• “ 'riiat one man should be applyable to so 
‘ great variety of manners, sj^eches and 
dispositions") thatithey are not to blame me, 
for what I cause auctorities received and 
approved of many ages, to utter : and that 
it E not reason, they should for want of ryme 
deny me the dispiensation ; which ever some 
of our churchmen usurpe and enjoy in this 
season, whereof behold here two, and of 
tlie most pert and cocket amongst them : 

Khnula dispeream. nt monogramnia tna cst. 

I « ru'l d'amy la contente et bien traite. 

How inanv others more ? I love modestie ; 
nor is it from judgement that I have made 
choise of this kinde of scandalous speech : 
j ’tis nature bath chosen the same for me : 
j I commend it no more then all form 
contrary unto received customer onely I 
excuse it : and by circumstances as well 
generall as particular, would qualifie the 
imputation. Well, let us proceed. Wlienct? 
commeth also the usurpation of soveraigne 
auctoritie, which you assume unto your 
selves, over those that favour you to their 
cost and prejudice, 

Sifurtiva detUt nigra munnscula necle,^ 

If she nave giv’n by nigbc. 

The stolne gift of delight, 

that you should immediately invest withall 
the interest, the coldnes, and a wedlock 

1 Catcl. Eleg. iv. 143. 
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authority? It is a free bargaine, why do. 
you not undertake it on those tcrmes you . 
would have them to keepe ? There is no 
prescription upon voluntarie things. It is 
against forme, yet it is true that I have in . 
my time managed this match (so farre as . 
the nature of it would allow) with as much 
conscience as any other whatsoever, and not ' 
without some colour of justice : and have . 
given them no iurther testimony of mine i 
affection then I sincerely felt : and have ; 
lively dtsplaide unto them the declination, | 
vigor and birth of the same ; with the fits ; 
and deferring of it : a man cannot alwayes i 
keepe an even pace, nor ever go to it alike. I | 
have bin so sparing to promise, that (as I 
thinke) 1 have paid more then either 1 
promised or was due. 'fhey liave found 
mee faithfull, even to the service of their 
inconstancy : I say an inconstancy avowed, 
and sometimes multiplied. 1 never broke 
with them, as long as I had any hold, were 
it but by a threds-end : and whatsoever 
occasion they have given me by their 
hcklenes, I never fell off unto contempt and 
hatred : for such familiarities, though I 
attaine them on most shamefull conditions, 
yet do they bind me unto some constant 
good-will. 1 have sometime given them a 
taste of choller and indiscreet impatience, 
upon occasions of theiriwiles, sleights, close- 
convayances, controversies and contestations 
betweene us ; for, by complexion, 1 am 
subject to hastie and rash motions, which 
often empeach my traflfick, and marre my 
bargaincs, though but mcane and of small 
worth. Have they desired to essay the 
liberty of my judgement, I never dissembled 
to give them fatherly counsell and biting 
advise, and shewed myselfe ready to scratch 
them where they itched. If I have given 
them cause to complaine of me, it hath bin 
most for finding a love in me, in respect of 
our moderne fashion, foolishly conscientious. 

I have religiously kept my word in things 
that 1 might easily have bin dispensed with. 
They then yeelded sometimes .with reputa- 
tion , and under conditions, which they would 
easily suffer to bee infringed l)y the con- 
queror. 1 have more then once made plea- 
sure in hir greatest efforts strike saile unto 
the interest of their honor : and where reason 
urged me. armed them against me, so that 
they guided themselves more safely and 
severely by my prescriptions, if they once 
freely yeelded unto theig, then they could 
have done by their owne. 1 have as much 
as 1 could endeavoured to take on my sclfe 
the charge and hazard of our appointments, 
theri^ to discharge them from all imputa- 
tion ; and ever contrived our meetings in 
most hard,, strange and unsuspected manner, 


to be the lesse mistrusted, and (in my seem- 
ing) the more .accessible. They are opened, 
especially in those parts where they suppose 
themselves most concealed. Ihings lest 
feared arc lest defended and observed. You 
may more securely dare what no man thinks 
you would dare, which by difficulty be- 
comeih easie. Never had man his approches 
more impertinently genitale. This way to 
love is moret according to discipline. But 
how ridiculous unto onr people, and of how 
small effect, who better knowes then 1 ? yet 
w ill 1 not 1 Client me of it : 1 have no more 
to lo.se by the matter ; 

> f$te iahula ioctr 
Votiva pnrrts, tudicat uvida, 
Susfrttdhse fotenti 
I 't'stiiHcnia marts 

by taljlcs of the vowes which I did owe 
Fastened tlicrcto the sacred wall doth showe ; 

1 have hung up iny garments watcr-wci, 

Unto that Cud whose power on seas is great. 

It is now high time to speake plainely of it. 
But even as to another, I would perhaps 
say ; My friend thou dotest, the love of thy 
times hath small affinity with faith and 
honesty : 

■ ■ hac si tu postuUs 
Raiione cert a facere^ nihiio pins a gas, 

Qui\m si des eperam, nt enm ration* tnsanimsP 
If thi«( you w'ould by rea<(on certaine make. 

You do no more then if the paines you lake 
To Le Starke mad, and yet to thinke it reason fit. 

And yet if I were to beginne anew, it should 
beo by the very same path and progresse, 
how fruitlesse soever it might proove unto 
me, insufficiency and sottish nessc are com- 
mendable in a discommendable action. As 
much as 1 separate my selfe from their hu- 
mour in that, so much 1 approach unto mine 
owne. Moreover, I did never suffer niy 
selfe to be wholly given over to that sport ; 
I therewitli pleased, but forgot not my selfe, 
I ever kept that little understanding and 
discretion which nature hath bestowed on 
roe, for their service and mine ; some motion 
towards it, but no dotage. My conscience 
also was engaged therein, even unto incon- 
tincncyand exce.‘>se, but never unto ingrati- 
tude, treason, malice, or cruelty. 1 bought 
not the pleasureiiof this vice at all rates, 
and was content with its owne and siinplu 
cost. Nullum intra se vitium est : * ‘ ‘There 
is no vice contained in it selfe.*' I hate al- 
most alike a crouching and dull Lasinesse 
and a toilesome and thorny working. I he 
one pinchetb, the other dulleth mee, 1 love 
wounds as much as bruses, and blood wipes 

* Hor. Car, 1, i. Od, v. 13 , 

*Ter. Eunuc. act i, sc. i, 
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as well as dry-blowes. I had in the practice 
of this solace, when 1 was fitter for it, an 
even moderation betweene these two extremi- 
ties. Love is a vigilant, lively, and blithe 
agitation : I was neither troubled nor tor- 
mented with it ; but heated and distempred 
by it. Inhere wee must make a stay ; it is 
only hurtfull unto fooles. A young man 
demanded of the Philosopher Panetius, 
whether it would besceme a wise man to be 
in love ; let wise men alone (quoth he) but 
for thee and me that are not so, it were 
best not to engage our selves into so stirring 
and violent a humour, which makes us slaves 
to others and contemptible unto our selves, 
lie Sfiid true, for we ought not entrust a 
matter so dangerous unto a minde that 
hath not wherewuh to suslaine the approaches 
of it, nor effectually to qiiaile the speecli of 
Agesilaus, that wisedome and love cannot 
live together. It is a vaine occupation 
(’tis true),unseemely, shamefull and lawlesse : 
but using it in this manner, I esteeme it 
wholsome and fit to roiize a dull spirit and 
a heavy body ; and as a jihysiti.in ex- 
perienced, I would prescribe the same unto 
a man of my complexion and forme, as 
sbone as any other receipt, to keepe luin 
awake and in strength, w hen he is w'ell in 
yeares ; and delay him from the gripings of 
old age. As long as we are but iu the 
suburbs of it, and that our pulse yet beaicth. 

Duffi Hona canities^ dum frirrui et recta seuectus, 
Dum superest Lachesi quod torqueat^ et pedihns 
Me 

For to meis, nuUo dexiram subennte had Hoy 

While hoaric haires are new, and ould-age 
fresh and straight, 

While Lachesis hath yet to spin, while I my 
waight 

Beare on iny feete, and stand, without staffc 
in niy hand. 

W'e had need to bee solicited and tickled, 
by some biting agitation, as this is. See 
but what youth, vigour and jollity it restored 
unto wise Anacreon. And Socrates, when 
hee was elder then I am, speaking of an 
amorous object : leaning (saies hee) shoul- 
der to shoulder, and approaching my head 
unto hers, as we re both together looking 
upon a booke, I felt, in truth, a sudden ting- 
lin|^ or prickling in my shoulder, like the 
biting of some beast, which more then five 
daies after tickled inee, whereby a continuall 
itching glided into roy heart. But a casuall 
touch, and that but in a shoulder, to enflame, 
to distemper and to distract a minde, en- 
feebled, tamed and cooled through age ; 
and of all humane mindes the most re- 
formed. And why not I pray? Socrates 

\ Jvv, Sat. iii. s6. 


I was but a man, and would neither be nor 
I seeme to bee other. Philosophie contends 
not against naturall delights, so that due 
measure bee joyned therewith ; and alloweth 
the moderation, not the shunning of 
them. The efforts of her resistance are 
employed against strange and bastard and 
lawlesse ones. She saith that the bodies 
appetites ought not to be encreased by the 
minde ; and wittily adviseth us, that we 
should not excite our hunger by saciety ; 
not to siiiffe, instead of filling our bellies : 
to avoide all jovissance that may bring us to 
want : and shumie all meat and drink 
which may make us hungry or thirstie. As 
I in the service of love, shoe appoints us to 
• take an object that onely may satisfie the 
I bodies ncede without once moving the 
j mind, which is not there to have any doing, 
but only to follow and simply to assist the 
body. Rut liave I not reason to thinke that 
these precepts, which (in mine opinion are 
_ elsewhere somewhat rigorous) have reference 
1 unto a body which doth this office ; and that 
I a dejected one, as .a weakned stomack, may 
I be excused if he cherish and sustaine the 
j same by arle, and by the entercouse of 
! fantazie, to restore it the desires, the de- 
I lights and hlithnesse, which of it selfe it 
I bath lost. May vve not say that there is 
j nothing in us, durii»g this earthly prison, 
simply corporall, or purely spirituall? and 
I that injuriously we dismember a living man ? 

I that there is reason w'e should carrie our 
j selves in the use of pleasure, at least as 
j favourably as we do in the pangs of griefe ? 
For example, it was vehement, even unto 
I perfection, in the .soules of saints, by repent - 
■ ance. The body had naturally a part 
1 therein, by the right of their combination, 
and yet might have but little share in the 
cause; and were not contented that it should 
simply follow and assist the afflicted soule : 
they have tormented the body it selfe with 
convenient and sharpe punishments ; to the 
end that one with the other, the body and 
the soule might a vie plunge nmn into 
sorrow so much the more saving, by luow 
much the more smarting. In like case, in 
corporal pleasures, is it not injustice to 
quaile and code the minde, and say, it must 
thereunto be entrained, as unto a forced 
bond or servile necessity? She should 
rather hatch and cherish them, and ofter 
and invite it selfe unto them ; the charge of 
swaying rightly belj?nging to hen Even as 
in my conceit, it \s her part, in her proper 
delights, to inspire and infuse into the body 
all sense or feeling which his condition may 
beare, and endevour that they may be both 
sweet and healthy for him. For, as they 
say, 'tis good re.i$on, that the body fcUow 
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Tiot his appetites to the mindes prejudice or 
dammage. But why is it not Iikewi<;e 
reason that the minde should not follow hers 
to the bodies danger and hurt ? 1 have no 

other passion that keeps mee in breath. 
\Vhat avarice, ambition, quarels, sutes in 
bw, or other contentions worke and effect 
in others who as my selfe have no asigned 
vocation or certaine leisure, love would 
performe more commodiously : it would 
restore me the vigilancy, sobriety , grace and 
care of my person ; and assure my count< 
nance against the wrinkled frowns of age 
{those deformed and wretched frownes) 
which else would blemish and deface the 
same ; it would reduce me to serious, to 
sound and wise studies, whereby I might 
procure more love, and purchase more 
estimation ; it would purge my minde from 
despairt* of it selfe, and of its use, acquaint* 
ing the same againe with it selfe : it would 
divert me from thousajids of irksome tedious 
thoughts, and melahcholy carking cares, 
wherewith the doting idlenesse and crazed | 
condition of our age doth charge and 
comber us: it would restore and heat, 
though but in a dreame, the blood which 
nature forsaketh : it would uphold the 
drooping chinne, and somewhat strengthen 
or lengthen the shrunken sinewes, decaje<l 
vigour, and dulled lives-blithenesse of silly 
wretched man, who gallops apace to his 
mine. But I am not ignorant how hard a ] 
matter it is to attaine to such a commodity : 
through weakencsse and long experience, 
our taste is growne more tender, more 
choice and more exquisite. We challenge 
most when we bring least ; we are most 
desirous to choose wlum we least dcs{,*rve to 
be accepted : and knowing our selves to bee 
such, we are lesse hardy and more distrust- 
full : nothing can assure us to be beloved, 
seeing our condition and their quality, I 
am ashamed to be in the companie of this 
greene, blooming and boyling youth ; 

Cuius in indomito constant tor in^uine neruus^ 
Quiim not>a coilibus arbor inJiaret ; t 

Why should we present our wretchednesse 
amid this their Jollity ? 

Possint lit juvenes visere fervidi 

Multo non sine risu^ 

Dilapsam in cinercs facentp 
That hot young man may go and see. 

Not without sport and mery glee, 

I'heir fire-brands turn’d to ashes be. 

They have both strength and reason on 
their side ; let us give them place : we have 
no longer holde fast. This bloome of 


i budding beauty loves not to be handled by 
: sucli nummed and so clomsie Imnds, nor 
* would it be dealt with by meanes purely 
materinll or ordinary stuffe. For, as that 
ancient philosopher answered one that 
mocked him because hce could not obtaine 
the favour cf a yongling, whom he suingly 
1 pursued : “My fritMid," quoth he, “the 
I hooke bites not at such fresh clieese." It is 
1 a commerce needing relation and mutuall 
I correspondency : other pleasure.'^ that we 
receive may bt; requited by recompcnces of 
different nature ; but this cannot be repaid 
but with the very same kinde of coyne. 
Verily, the pleasure I do others in "this 
sport doth more sweetly tickle my imagina- 
tion then that is done unto me. Now if no 
generous minde can receive pleasure where 
he returneth none, it is a base minde that 
would liave all duty and delights to feed 
with conft^nmeo those under whose charge 
he reniainetli. 'I'lierc is no beauty, nor 
' favoHr. nor familiarity so exquisite, which a 
gallant minde should desire at this rate. 
Now, if women can do us no good but in 
pittie, I liad much rather not to live at all 
then to live by alines. 1 would 1 hail the 
priviledge to demande of them, in the .same 
Ftile 1 have heard some beg in Italy : Pa/c 
bene per voi : “Do some good for your 
selfe ; ” or after the manner that Cyrus 
exhorted his souldicrs; “ \Vho.soever Joveth 
mee, let him follow mee.” Consort your 
self(‘, will some .say to me, with those ot 
your ownc condition, whom the company ol 
like fortune will yecld of more easie accesse. 
Oil sottish and wallowish composition ! 

-- 7io io 

Harhtxfu vellerc ntortuo Iconi.^ 

I will not pull (though not a fcarJe), 

When hr n, dead, a Lion's beard. 

Xenophon useth for an objection and accu- 
sation against Meuon, that in his love he 
dealt with fading objects. I take more 
j sensuall plea.sure by oncly viewing the 
mutuall, even-proporcioned and delicate 
j commixture of two yong beauties ; or onely 
. to consider the same in mine imagination, 
then if my selfe should be second in a 
lumpish, sad and disproporcioned conjunc- 
tion. I resigne such distasted and fan- 
t.asticall appetites unto the Emperour 
Galba, who meddled with none but cast, 
w'orne, hard old flesli ; and to that poore 
slave, 

O ego dii/aciani taletn ie cemere Possim, 
Caraque niutatis oscula /erre comis, 
Ampteefique meis corpus non pingue lacertisP 


1 Hor. Epod, xit. iQ. 

9 Hor. Car, 1. iv. Od, xiii. 76, 


1 Mart. 1. x. Epig. xc. 9 . 

® Ovip, Rqnt, 1 . i. E/eg, v. 49 . 
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Gods ^ravint 1 may beholde thee in such case. 
And kisse thy chang;'d locks with my dearest 

And with mine armes thy limmes not fat em* 
brace. 

And amongst blemishing deformities, 1 
deeme artihciall and forced beautie to bee 
of the chiefest. Emonez, a young lad of 
Chios, supposing by gorgeous attires to 
purchase the beauty which nature denied 
liim, came to the philosopher Arcesilaus, and 
^ked of him whether a wise man could be 
in love or no. “Yes, marrie," quoth he, 
“ so it were not with a painted aud sophisti- 
cate beauty, os thine is. " The fowlenesse of 
an old knowne woman is, in my seeming, 
not so aged or so ill-favoured as one that is 
painted and sleeked. Shall I bouldly speaki* 
it, and not have iny throate cut for my 
labour? Love is not properly nor naiurally 
in season but in the age next unto infancy. 

Quam si ^uellarum inserercs chorOt 
Mt re Siigaces falUtei hvspitt Sy 
DJsctimen obscttrum solutis 
Crtnibus^ ambijptvque vultuX 
Whom if you should in crue of wenches pkee, 
With halrc loose-hanging, and ambiguous face, 
Strangely the undiscern’d distinction might 
Deceive st thousand strangers of sharpe sight. 

No more is perfect beauty. For, whereas 
Homer extends it untill such time as the 
chinne begins to bud, Plato himselfe hath 
noted the same for very rare, and the cau.se 
for which the sophisler Dion termed youthes 
budding hayres, Aristogitons and Harmodij 
is notoriously knowne. In manhoode 1 ftnde 
it already to bee somewhat out of date, 
much more in old age. 

JmPortunus eni/n fransuolat aridas 
Querens.* 

Importune love doth over flic 
The okes with withered old-age drie. 

And Margaret, Queen of Navarre, lengthen.s 
much (like a woman) the priviledge of 
women : ordaining thirty yoares to be the 
season for them to change the title of faire 
into good. The shorter possession we allow 
it over our lives the better for us. Behold 
its behaviour. It is a princock boy, who, 
in his school, knows not how far one pro- 
ceeds against all order : study, exercise, 
custome and practise, are paths to insuffi- 
ciericy : the novices beare all the sway. 
Amor ordiftem nacii : “Love knowes or 
keeps no order. " .Surely its course hath 
more garbe when it is commixt with un- 
advisednes and trouble : faiilt.s and contrary 
siicces.ses give it edge and grace : so it be 
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eager and hungry, it little importeth whether 
it bee pnident. Observe but how he stag* 
gers, stumbleth and fooleth ; you fetter and 
shackle him when you guide him by arte and 
discretion, and you force his sacred liberty 
when you submit him to those bearded, 
grim, and tough hard hands. Moreover, I 
often heare them display this intelligence as 
absolutely spirituall, disdaining to draw into 
consideration the interest which all the 
I senses have in the same. All serveth to the 
! purpose. But I may say that I have often 
j seen sonic of us excuse the weaknessc of 
their minds in favour of their corporall 
j beauties ; but I never saw them yet, that in 
hohalfc of the mindes-beauties, how sound 
; and ripe soever they were, would afford an 
; helping hand unto a body that never so 
little fiillelh into declination. Why doth 
i not some one of them long to produce that 
I noble Socraticall brood ; or breed that pre- 
i cious gtan between the body and the mind, 
j purchasing with the price of her thighes a 
' philosophical! and spirituall breed and in- 
i' telligtmce, which is the highest rate she can 
• possibly value them at ? Plato appointeth 
in his laws that he who performeth a notable 
and worthy exploite in warre, during the 
time of that expedition, should not be de- 
nied a kisse or refused any other amoious 
favour of whomsoevor he shall please to ae- 
1 sire it, without respect either of his ill- 
j favoursdnes, deformity, or age. What he 
! deemeth so just and allowable in commen- 
; dation of some other military valour may 
I not the same be thought as lawfull in com- 
; mendiUion of some other worth ? and why 
! is not some one of them possessed with the 
j humor to preocciipate on hir companions 
the glory of this chaste love ? chaste I may 
j well say : 

; ■» ' nam si guando ad pntlia t*entum esf, 

1 (// quondam stipulis tnagnus sine viribus ignis 
In cassum/urity 

If once it come to handy-gripes; as great. 

But forcelesse lire in stubble ; so his heate 
Rageth amaine, but all in vaine. 

Vices smothered in ones thought are not 
the worst. To conclude this notable corn- 
men tarie, escaped from me by a flux of 
babling, a flux sometimes as violent as hurt- 
full, 

Ut missum sponsi furtive mnner* malum, 
Frocurrit casto virginis ? grtmiot 
Qwd /nisera oblittr^nolli sub vest* locaium, 
Vum adventu matris prosilit, excutitur, 
Atgue illudprono fraceps agitur decursu, 
Huic manat iristt conscius ore ruber P 


^ Hor. Car, 1. ii. Od v. 12. 
t /b, I, iy. Od. xui. 9. 


1 ViRC. Geer. I. ai. 98. 
* CATL't.. Cleg. i. 19. 
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As when some fruit by stealth sent from hir 
friend. 

From chaste lap of a virgin doth descend, 

Which by hir, under hir soft aprone plast. 

Starting at mothers comming thence is cast : 

And truling downe in haste doth headlong 
go, 

A guilty blush in hir sad face doth flo. 

I say that both male and female are cast in 
one same moulde ; instruction and cus- 
tome excepted, there is no great difference 
betweene them. Plato calletli them both i 
indifferently to the society of all studies, { 
exercises, charges and functions of warre j 
and peace in bis Commonwealth. And the : 
philosopher Antisthenes took away all dis- i 
tinction betweene their vertue and ours. It i 
is much more easie to accuse the one sexe 
then to excuse the other. It is that which 
some say proverbially : 111 may the kiln call 
the oven burnt taile.* 


CHAPTER VI, 

Of Coaches, 

I T is easie to verifie, that excellent authors, 
writing of causes, do not only make use 
of those which they imagine true, but 
eftsoones of such as tlfcmselves belceve not : 
always provided they have some invention 
And beantie. Theyspeake sufficiently truly 
and profitably, if they speake ingeniously. 
We cannot assure our selves of the chiefe 
cause : we liudle up a many together, to 
see whether by chance it shall be found in 
that number : 

Namqne unavi dicere causam. 

Non sails est, veniM plures, unde uua tamen sii.^ 
Enough it is not one cause to devise, 

But more, whereof that one may yet arise. 

Will you demand of me whence this 
customeuriseth, toblesse and say God helpe 
to those tliat sneeze ? We produce three 
sortes of wiiide ; that issuing from belowe 
is too undecent ; that from the mouth im- 
plieth some reproach of gourmandise ; the 
third is sneezing : and because it commeth 
from the head, and is without imputation, 
we thus kindly entertaine it ; smile not at 
this subtility, it is (as some say) Aristotlcs. 
Me seemeth to have read in Plutarch (who 
of all the authors 1 know hath best coin- 
mixt arte with nature, and coupled judge- 
ment with learning), where he yeeldeth a 
reason why those which travell by sea do 
sometimes feele such qualmes and risings of 
the stomack, saying, that it proceedeth of a 

1 Lucr. 1. vi. >joo. 


kinde of fearc : having found out some rea« 
son by which he prooveth that feare may 
cause* such an effect. My selfe, who am 
much subject unto it, know well that this 
cause doth nothing concerne me. And I 
know it, not by argument, but by necessary 
experience, without alleaging what some 
have tolde me. that the like doth often hap- 
pen unto beasts, namely, unto sw’ine, when 
they are farthest from apprehending any 
danger : and what an acquaintance of mine 
hath assured me of himselfe, and who is 
greatly subject unto it, that twice or thrice 
in a teinpestoiis storme, being surprised with 
exceeding feare, all mruincr of desire or in- 
clination to vomit had left liim. As to that 
ancient good fellow ; Ictus vexabar qudni 
^ uf peril ulum mihi succurretet : “I was 
I worse vexed then tliat danger could helpe 
I me.’* I never apprehended feare upon the 
' water, nor any where else (yet have I often 
had just cause offered me, if death it selfe 
may give it) which cither might trouble or 
astony me. It proce(^dcth sometimes as 
wxll from want of judgement as from lack© 
of courage. All the dangers I have had 
have becne when mine eyes were wide open, 
and my sight cleare, .sound and perfect. 
For even to feare, courage is required. It 
hath sometimes steadied me. in respect of 
others, to direct and keepe my flight in 
order, that so it might be, if not without 
feare, at least without dismay and astonish- 
ment. Indeed, it was moved, but not amazed 
nor distracted. Undaunted mindes march 
further, and represent flight, not onely tem- 
perate, setled and sound, but also fierce and 
bold. Report we that w tiich Alcibiades re- 
lateth of Socrates his companion in armes. 
1 found (saith he) after the rout and dis- 
comfiture of our armie, both him and 
i^ichez in the last ranke of those that ranne 
away, and with all safety and leasure con- 
sidered him, for I was mounted upon An 
excellent good horse, and he on foote, and 
so had we combated all day, I noticed 
first, how in respect of Lachez, he shewed 
Ixith discreet judgement and undaunted re- 
solution : then 1 observed the undismaide 
bravery of his march, nothing different from 
his ordinary pace : his look© orderly and 
constant, duly observing and heedily judg- 
ing what ever passed round about him ,* 
sometimes viewing the one, and sometimes 
looking on the other both f^riends and ene- 
mies, with so composed a manner, that he 
seemed to encourage the one and menace 
the other, signifying, that whosoever should 
attempt his life must purchase the same or 
his blood at a high-value<l rate; and thus 
they both saved themselves, for men do 
not willingly grapple with but fol- 
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low such as shew or feare or dismay. Lo 
here the testimony of that renowned cap- 
taine, who teacheth us what wee daily finde 
by exp(*rience, that there is nothing doth 
sooner cast us into dangers then an incon- 
siderate greedinesse to avoide them. Quo 
iimoris minus tst^ eo minus ferme perUuli 
est: “ l‘he lesse feare there is, most commonly 
the lesse danger there is." Our people is to 
blame to say such a one feareth death, when 
it would signifie that he thinkes on it and 
doth foresee the same. Foresight doth equally 
belong as well to that which concerneth us 
in g(^ as touch us in evill. To consider 
and judge danger is in some sort not to be 
daunted at it. I doe not find my selfe sufti- 
( iently strong to withstand the blow and 
violence of this passion ol feare, or of any 
other impetuosity ; were I once therewith 
vanquished and deterred, I could never 
safely recover my selfe. He that should 
make my minde forgoe her footing could 
never bring her unto her place againe. She 
doth over lively sound and over deeply 
search into her selfe, and therefore never suf- 
fers the wound which pierced the same to be 
throughly cured and consolidated. It hath 
beene happy for me that no infirmity could 
ever yet displace her. 1 oppose and present 
my selfe in the best ward I have against 
all charges and assaults that beset mee. 
Thus the first tliat should beare me away 
would make me unrecoverable. I encounter 
not two which way soever spoile should enter 
my hold, there am I open and remedilesly 
drowned. Epicurus saith that a wise man 
can never passe from one state to its contrary. 
1 have some opinion answering his sentence, 
that he who hath once beene a very foole 
shall at no time proove verie wise. God 
sends my cold answerable to my cloths, and 
passions answering the meanes I have to 
indure them. Nature having discovered nice 
on one side, hath covered mee on the other. 
Having disarmed me of strength, she hath 
armed me with insensibility, and a regular 
or soft apprehension. I cannot long endure 
(and lesse could in my youth) to ride either 
in coach or litter, or to go in a boat ; and 
both in the city and country I hate all 
manner of riding but a horse-back ; and 
can lesse endure a litter then a coach, and 
by the same reason more easily a rough 
agitation upon the water, whence commonly 
proccedeth feare, then the soft stirring a 
man shall feele in calme weather. By the 
same easie gentle motion which the oares 
give, convaying the boat under us, I wot 
not how I feele both my head into.xicated 
and roy stomacke distempered, as 1 cannot 
likewise abide a shaking stoole under me. 
Whenas either the saile, or the gliding 


course of the water doth equaly carry us 
away, or that we are but towra, that gently 
gliding and even agitation doth no whit 
distemper or hurt me. It is an interrupted 
and broken motion that offends mee, and 
more when it is languishing. I am not able 
to display its forme. Idiysitians have taught 
mee to bind and gird my selfe with a napkin 
or swath round about the lower part of my 
belly as a remedy for this accident, which as 
>ct I have not tride, beeing accustomed to 
wrestle and withstand such defects as are in 
mee, and tame them by my selfe. Were my 
memory sufficiently informed of them, I 
would not thinke my lime lost heere to set 
down the infinite variety which histories 
present unto us of the use of coaches in 
the service of warre ; divers according to 
the nations, and different according to the 
ages, to my seeming of great effect and 
necessity. So that it is wondrously strange 
I how \vc have lost all true knowledge of 
them ; 1 will onely aleadge this, that even 
lately in our fathers time, the Hungarians 
did very availcfully bring them into fashion, 
and profitably set them a work against the 
Turl^ ; every one of them containing a 
targattier and a muskettier, with a certaine 
number of harquebuses or cnlivers, ready 
charged, and so ranged that they might 
make good use of ^hem, and all over 
covered with a pavesado after the manner 
of a galliotte. They made the front of 
their battaile with three thousand such 
coaches, and after the cannon had playd, 
caused them to discharge and shoote off 
a volie of small shott upon their enemies 
before they should know or feele what 
the rest of the forces could doe, which 
was no small advancement ; or if not 
this, they mainely drove those coaches 
amidde the thickest of their enemies 
squadrons, with purpose to breake, dis- 
rousc, and make waie through them. Be- 
sides the benefit and helpe they might 
make of them in any suspicious or dan- 
gerous place, to flanke their troupes march- 
ing from place to place ; or in hast to en- 
com passe, to embarricado, to cover or fortifie 
any lodgement or quarter. In my time, a 
gentleman of quality in one of our frontiers, 
unwealdy and so burly of body that hee 
could finde no horse able to beare his 
waight, and having a quarreU or deadly 
feud in hand, was wont to travaile up and 
down in a coach made after this fashion, 
and found much ease- and good in it. But 
leave we these warlike coaches, as if their 
nullity were not sufficiently knowne by 
better tokens; the last kings of our first 
race were wont to travell in chariots drawne 
by foure oxen. Mark Antonie was the first 
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(hot caused himselfe, accompanied with a qmility of expences to be the true fruit 
minstirell harlot, to be drawne by lyons of wealth and plenty. They are pleasures 
fitted to a coach, did Heliogabalus (saith Aristotle) that onely touch the vulgar 
after him, naming himsclfe Cybele, the and basest communalty, which as soone as 
mother of the Gods ; and also by tigers, a man is satisfied with them, vanish out of 
counterfeiting God Bacchus; who some- minde; and whereof no man of sound 
times would also bee drawne in a coach judgement or gravity can make any cstcemc. 
by two stagges, and another time by foure The imployment of it, as more profitable, 
mastive dogs ; and by foure naked wenches, just and durable, would seeme more royall, 
causing himselfe to bee drawne by them in ! worthy and commendable, about ports, 
pompe and state, hee being all naked. The havens, fortifications and walles ; in sump- 
emperour Firmus made his coach to bee tuous buildings, in churches, hospitals, col- 
drawne by eslriges of exceeding greatnesse, ledges, mending of highwayes and streetes, 
so that hee rather seemed to flye then to and such like monuments ; in which things 
roule on wheeles. "Ihe strangenessc of these Pope Gregory the thirteenth shall leave aye- 
inventions doth bring this other thing unto lasting and commendable memory unto his 
my fantasie, that it is a kinde of pusillani- name ; and wherein our Queene Catherine 
mity in monarkes, and a testimony that they should W'itiies unto succeeding ages her 
doe not sufficiently know what they are when naturall liberality and exceeding bounty, 
they labour to shew their worth, and endea- if her meanes were answerable to her 
vour to appeare unto the world by excessive affection. Fortune hath much spighted 
and intolerable expences. A thing w’hich mee to hinder the structure and breake- 
in a strange country might somewhat bee off the finishing of our new-bridge in our 
exaised, but amongst his native subjects, j great citty, and before my death to deprive 
where hee swayeth all in all, hee draweth ! mee of all hope to see the great necessity of 
from his dignity the e.xtreamest degree of | it set forward againe. Moreover, it appearctli 
honour that hee may possibly attaine unto, unto subjects, spectators of these triumphs. 
As for a gentleman in his owne private house that they have a show made them of their 
to apparel himselfe richly and curiously, I owne riches, and that they are feasted at 
deeme it a matter vaine and superfluous ; their proper charges ; for the people doc 
his house, his household, his traine, and his easily presume of their kings as wee doe of 
kitchin doe sufficiently answere for him. The I our servants, that they should take care 
counsell which Isocrates giveth to his King plenteously to provide us of whatsoever wee 
(in my conceite) seemetli to carry some rea- stand in neede of, but that on their behalfe 
son, when hee willeth him to be richly- they should no way lay hands on it. And 
stored and stately adorned with moveables therefore the Emperor Galba, sitting at 
and household stuffe, forsomuch as it is {supper, having taken pleasure to heare a 
an cxpence of continuance, and which de- j musician play and sing before him, sent for 
scendeth even to his posterity or heires ; his casket, out of which he tooke a handful 
and to avoydo all magnificences which of crowns and put them into his hand, with 
presently vanish both from custome and these wordes : ‘"Take this, not as a gift of 
memory. I loved when 1 was a yonger the publique money, but of my owne private 
brother to set myselfe forth and be gaye store.*' ^ is it, that it often commeth to 
in cloathes, though I wanted other neces- passe, that the common people have reason 
saries, and it became mee well. There are to grudge, and that their eyes are fedde with 
some on whose backes their rich robes that which should feede their belly. Libc- 
weepe, or as wee say their rich cloathes rality itselfc, in a soveraigne hand, is not iti 
are lyned with heavy debts. We have her owne luster: private men have more 
divers strange tales of our ancient kin^ right, and may challenge more interest in 
frugsditie about their owne persons, and in her. For, taking the matter exactly as it is, 
their gifts: great and farre renouned kings a King hath nothing that is properly his 
both in credit, in valour, and in fortune, owne; hee oweth even himselfe to others. 
Demosthenes mainely combates the law of Authority is not given in favour of the 
his citic, who assigned their publique money 1 authorising, but rather in favour of the 
to be imployed about the stately setting forth I authorised. A superiour is never created 
of their playes and feasts. He willeth that 1 for his owne profit, but rather for the 
their magnificence should bee scene in the benefit of the inferiour ; and a physitian 
quantity of tall ships well manned and ap- is instituted for the sicke, not for himselfe. 
pointed, and annies well furnished. And All magistracie, even as each arte, rejecteth 
they have reason to accuse Theophrastus, her end out of her selfe^ Nulla ars in 
who in his booke of riches established a se versatur: arte is all in It selfe. 

contrarie opinion, and upholdeth such a Wherefore the govemoiirs and overseers 
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of princes' childhood or minority.' who 
so earnestly endeavor to imprint this 
vertue of bounty and liberality in them , and 
teach them not to refuse anything, and 
esteerne nothing so well imployed as what 
they shall give (an instruction which in my 
dayes I have scene in great credit) either 
they preferre and respect more their owne 
profit than their masters, or else they under- 
stand not aright to whom they speake. It 
is too easie a matter to imprint liberality in 
him that hath wherewith pleriteously to 
satisfie what he desireth at other men's 
charges. And his estimation being directed 
not according to the measure of the present, 
but according to the quality of his meanes 
that exerciseth the same, it cointneth to 
prove vaine in so puissant hands. They are 
found to bee prodigall before they be 
liberall. Therefore it is but of small 
commendation, in respect of other royall 
venues ; and the onely (as said of tyrant 
Dionysius) that agreed and squared well 
with tyrannic it selfe. I would rather teach 
him the verse of the ancient labourer : 

Tfi antiptiv aAAa pitj oAw 

Not whole sackes, but by the hand 
A man should sow his seed i’ the land. 

That whosoever will rcape any commodity 
by it must sow with his hand, and not 
powre out of a sacke ; that come tnust be 
discreetly scattered, and not lavishly dis- 
ersed ; and that being to give, or. to say 
etter, to pay and restore to such a multi- 
tude of people, according as they have 
deserved, he ought to be a loyall, faithful!, 
and advised distributer thereof. If the 
bberality of a priuce be without heedy dis- 
cretion and measure, I would rather have 
him covetous and sparing. Princely vertue 
seemeth to consist most in justice ; and of 
all parts of justice that doth best and most 
belong to kings which accompanieth 
liberality ; for they have it particularly 
reserved to their charge ; whereas all other 
justice they happily exercise the same by 
the intermission of others. Immoderate 
bounty is a weake meane to acquire them 
good will : for it rejecteth more people than 
it obtaineth : in p lures usus sis, minus 

in multos uii possis. Quid autem est stultius, 
^uam, quod libenter facias, curare ul id 
dtuiims facere non possis “The more you 

have used it to many, the Icsse may you use 
it to many more ; and what is more fond 
than what you willingly would doe, to 
provide you can no longer doe it ? " And if 
It be emploied without respect of merit, it 

I P1.UT. do A then. Eras. chii. iii. cent. t. ad. 3a. 

* cic. ojr. 1. 1. 


shameth him that receiveth the same, and is 
received without grace. Some tyrants have 
been sacrificed to the people's hatred by the 
very hands of those whom they had rashlv 
referred and wrongfully advanced; sucfi 
indc of men. meaning to assure the pos- 
session of goods unlawfully and indirectly 
gotten, if they shew to hold in contempt 
and hatred him from whom they held them, 
and in that combine themselves unto the 
vulgar judgement and common opinion. 
The subjects of a prince rashly excessive in 
his gifts become impudently excessive in 
begging : they adhere, not unto reason, but 
unto example. Verily we have often just 
cause to blush for our impudency. We arc 
over-paid according to justice, when the 
recompence equaleth our service ; lor doe 
we not owe a kinde of naturall duty to our 
princes? If he beare our charge, he doth 
overmuch ; it sufficeth if hee assist it : the 
over-plus is called a benefit which cannot 
be exacted ; for the very name of liberality 
implyeth liberty. After our fashion we have 
never done ; what is received is no more 
reckoned of : onely future liberality is loved : 
wherefore the more a prince doth exhaust 
himselfe in giving, the more friends he 
impoverislicth. How should he satisfie 
intemperate desires which increase accord- 
ing as they are replenished ? Whoso hath 
his minde on taking, bath it no more on 
what he hath takene Covetousnesse hath 
nothing so proper as to bee ungralefull. 
The e.xample of Cyrus shal not ill fit this 
place, for the behoofe of our kings of these 
daies, as a touch-stone, to know wheth«r 
tlicir gifts be wel or ill employed ; and make 
them perceive how much more happily that 
emperour did wound and oppresse them 
than they doe. Whereby they are afterward 
forced to exact and borrow of their un- 
knowne subjects, and rather of such as they 
have wronged and aggrieved than of those 
they have enriched and done good unto ; 
and receive no aids, where any thing is 
gratitude, except the name. Creesus up- 
braided him with his lavish bounty, and 
calculated what his treasure would amount 
unto if he were more sparing and closi; 
handed. A desire surprised him to justifie- 
his liberality, and dispatching letters over 
all parts of his dominions to such great men 
of his estate whom hee had particularly 
advanced, intreated every one to assist him 
with as much money as they could for an 
urgent necessitie of his, and presently to 
send it him by declaration ; when all these 
count bookes or notes were brought him, 
each of his friends supposing that it sufficed 
not to offer him no more than they had 
received of his bounteous liberality, but 
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adding much of their owne unto it, it was 
found that the said summe amounted unto 
much more than the niggardly sparing of 
Croesus. Whercui)on Cyrus said : ” I am 
no Icsse greedy of riches than other princes, 
but 1 am rather a better husband of them. 
You sec with what small venture 1 have 
purchased the unvaluable treasure of soj 
many friends, and how much more faithfuU ; 
treasures they are to mee than mercenary ' 
men would be. without obligation and 
without affection ; and my excliequer or 
treasury better placed than in paltry 
coffers ; by which I draw upon me the hate, ( 
the envy and the contempt of other princes." | 
The ancient einpcrours were wont to draw 1 
an excuse, for the superfluity of their 1 
sports and publike shewes, for so much iis ( 
their authority did in some sort depend (at 
least in apparance) from tlie will of the 
Komane people ; which from all ages are 
accustomed to be flattered by such kinde of 
spectacles and excesse. 

But they were particular ones who had | 
bred this custome to gratifie their con- ■ 
citizens and fellowes ; especially by their [ 
purse, by such profusion and magnificence, j 
It was cleane altered when the masters and j 
chiefe rulers came once to imitate the same, i 
Pecuniarum translatio d justis dominis ad ■ 
alitnos non debet libera lis vtderi:^- “The I 
passing of money from right owners to ' 
s: rangers should not ^seeme liberality." • 
Philip, because his sonne endcavoiiied by 
gifts to purchase the good will of the 
Macedonians, by a letter seemed to be dis- ; 
pleased, and chid him in tliis manner : ' 
"What, wouldest thou have thy subjects* 
to account thee for their purse-bearer, and ’ 
not repute thee fur their king ? Wilt thou ; 
frequent and practise tlieru ? Then doe it \ 
with the benefits of thy vertue, not with ; 
those of thy coffers." Yet was it a goodly j 
thing to cause a great quantity of great.’ 
trees, all branchic and greene, to bcc far I 
brought and planted in plots ycelding | 
nothing but dry gravell. representing a 
Wilde shady forrest, divided in due seeinely t 
proportion ; and the first day to put into the I 
same a thousand estriges, a thousand ' 
stagges, a thousand wilde boares. and ai 
thousand buckes, yeclding them over to bee ' 
hunted and killed by the common people : 
the next morrow in the presence of all the | 
assembly to cause a hundred great lions, a 
hundred leopards, and three hundred huge 
heares to be baited and tugged in pieces : 
and for the tbiid day, in bloody manner and 
good earnest, to make three hundred couple 
of gladiators or fencers to combate and 


murder one another, as did the Emjxjrour 
Probus. It was also a goodly shew to see 
those huge amphitheatres all enchased with 
ridi marble, on the outside curiou.sly 
wrought with curious statues, and all the 
inner side glittering with precious and rare 
embellishments : 

Balieus cu g^emmist tn. iilita j^oriicnt aura, 

A belt beset with gemmes behold, 

Behold a wi\lke bedawb'd with gold. 

All the sides round about that great void, 
replenished and invironed from the ground 
unto the very top with three or foure score 
rankes of steps and spates, likewise all of 
marble covered with faire cushions ; 

exeat y i$iquity 

Si pudor est^ et de pulvitw surj^at equestri^ 
Cujus res legi non sujfficit.^ 

If shame there b«, let him be gone, he cries. 
And from his kni^duly cushion let him rise. 
Whose substance to the law doth not .suffice. 

Where might conveniently bee placed an 
hundred thousand men, and all sit at case. 
And the plaine groiind-worke of it, where 
sports were to be acted, first by art to cause 
the same to open and chap in sunder with 
gaps and cranishes representing hollow 
cavernes, which vomited out the beasts 
appointed for the spectacle ; that ended, 
immediately to overflow it all with a inaine 
deepe sea, fraught with store of sea-monsters 
and other strange fishes, all over-laid with 
goodly tall ships, ready rigd and appointed 
to represent a sea-fight ; and thirdly, 
suddenly to make it smooth and drie agaim: 
for the combate of gladiators ; and fourthly, 
being forthwith cleansed, to strewe it over 
with vermilion and storax, insteade of 
gravdl, for the erecting of asolcmne banket 
for all th.it infinite number of people : the 
kist act of one om ly dny. 

quoties nos dtSLcndmtis nre/trr 

Vidimus in. partes^ mptaque vorag^hte terra: 
Emersisse Jeras, et ijsdem strpe Utiebris 
Aurea cum croceo creuerunt arbuta libra. 

Nee solum nobis silvestria cernere monsirtt 
Contigit : equoreos e^io cum certantibus ursis ’ 
Spectani vitulos^ et equorum uomine dignuntf 
Sed deforme pecus^ 

How oft have we beheld wild beasts appearr 
From broken c^ulfe.s of earth, upon some parte 
< )f sande that did not sinke ? how often there 
And thence did golden boughs o’er-saffroj/d 
startc ? 

Nor onely saw we monsters of the wood. 

But 1 have seeue sea-calves whom bcares 
withstood 

And such a kinde of beast as might be named 
A horse, but in most foule proportion framed. 

They have sometimes caused an high 
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sleepy mountaine to arise in the midst of the ; 
sayd amphitheaters, all over-spread with fruit* 
full and nourishing trees of all sortes, on the 
top whereof gushed out streames of water 
as from out the source of a purling spring. 
Other times they have produced therein a 
great tall ship floating up and downe, which 
of it selfe opened and split asunder, and 
after it had disgorged from out its bulke 
four or five hundred wild beasts to bee 
baited, it closed and vanished away of it 
selfe, without any visible helpe. Sometimes 
from out the l^ttom of it they caused 
streakes and purlings of sweete water to 
spoute, upbubling to the highest top of the 
frame, and gently watering, sprinkling and 
refreshing that infinite multitude. To kcepe 
and cover themselves from the violence of 
the wether, they caused that huge compasse 
to be all over-spred, sometimes with purple 
sailes, all curiously wrought with the needle, 
sometimes of silkeand of some other colour 
in the twinkling of an eye, as they pleased 
they displaid and spred ordrevveand pulled 
them in againe. 

Quamvis nan modico caleant sf ectacula sole 

Vela reducuntur cum venit Hermoqencs^ 

Though fervent sunne make*t hotte to see a 

play, 

When linnen thieves come, sailes are kept 
away. 

The nets likewise, which they used to put 
before the people to save them from harm 
and violence of the baited beasts, wore 
woven with golde. 

auro tfuoque forta refulgent 

Retia, 

Nets with gold entcrlaced, 

Their shewes with glittring graced . 

If any thing bee excusable in such lavish 
excesse, it iswhere the invention and strange- 1 
ness breedeth admiration, and not the costlie 
charge. Even in those vanities, wee may 
plaincly perceive how fertile and happy those 
former ages were of other manner of wittes 
then ours are. It hapneth of this kinde of 
fertilitie as of all other productions of nature. 
We may not say what nature employed then 
the utmost of his power. We goe not, but 
rather creepe and stagger here and there : 
we goe our pace. I imagine our knowledge 
to bee weake in all senses : wee neither dis- 
cerne far forward, nor see much backward. 
It embraceth little and liveth not long : it 
is short both in extension of time and in 
amplenesse of matter or invention. 

Vixtre fortes ante Afcamemnona 
Multi, sed omnes illachrymahUes 
Urgentur, ignotiqtse tonga 
NocU.^ 


Before great Agamemnon and the rest 
Many liv’d valiant, yet are all sunprest, 
Unmoan’d, unknowne, in darke oblivions nest. 

Et supra helium Trojanum et funera Troiat, 
Multi alias alij quoque res cecinere Poeta,^ 
Beside the Trojan warre, Troyes funerall night, 
Of other things did other poets write. 

And Solons narration concerning what he 
had learned of the Egyptian priests of 
their states, long-life and manner how to 
learne and preserve strange or forraine 
histories, in mine opinion is not a testimony 
to bee refused in this consideration. Si in 
Urminatam in omnes partes magnitudinem 
regionum videremus, et temporum in quam 
se tniuiens animus et intendens, ita late 
longeque peregrinatur, ut nullam oram 
ultimi videat in qua possit insisterc- In 
hac immensitate infinita vis innumer 
abilium apparerei forma rum :* “If we 
behold an unlimited greatnesse on all sides 
both of regions and times, whereupon the 
mind casting it selfe and intentive doth 
travell farre and neare, so as it sees no 
bounds of what is last, whereon it may 
insist ; in this infinite immensity there would 
appeare a multitude of innumerable formes." 
If whatsoever hath come unto us by report 
of what is past where true and knowne of 
any body, it would be lesse then nothing, 
in respect of that which is unknowne. And 
even of this ima^je of the world, which 
whilest we live therein, glideth and passetU 
away, how wretched, weake and how short 
is the knowledge of the most curious? Not 
onely of the particular events which fortune 
often maketh exemplar and of consequence ; 
but of the state of mighty common-wealths, 
large monarkies and renowned nations, 
there escapeth our knowledge a hundred 
times more then commeth unto our notice. 
We keepe a coile and w'onder at the miracu- 
lous invention of our artillerie, and amazed 
at the rare devise of printing ; whenas un- 
known to us, other men, and an other end 
of the world name China, knew and had 
perfect use of both a thousand yearc-s before. 
If we sawe as much of this vaste world as 
wee see but a least part of it, it is very 
likely we should perceive a perpetuall mul- 
tiplicity and over-rouling vicissitude of 
formes. Therein is nothing singular and 
nothing rare, if regard bee had unto nature, 
or to say better, if relation bee had unto 
our knowledge ; which is a weake foundation 
of our rules, and which doth commonly 
present us a right-false image of things- 
How vainely d6 we nowadayes conclude 
the declination and decrepitude of the world, 
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by the fond arguments wee drawe from our 
owne weaknesse, drooping and inclination : 

Jamqut adeo affecta eti alas, effalaqus tellus : ^ 
And now both age and laud 
So sicke affected Mtand. 

And as vainly did another conclude its birth 
and youth by the vigour he perceivcth in 
the wits of his time, abounding i#noveUies 
an invention of divers arts : 

Verdm u( opinor, futhel tuyvilaism sujUMa, 
recensgue 

llalura est mundi, nequs pride m exordia cepit : 
Quare etiam qtuedam mou artes expoUuntur, 
Ivimc etiam avp^escunt, nunc addita navt^. s 
sunt 
MultaP 

Hut all this world is new, as I suppose, i 

Worlds nature fresh, nor lately it arose : ' 

Whereby some arts refined arc in fashion, 

And many things now to our navigation 
Are added, daily growne to augmentation. 

Our world hath of late discovered another 
(and who can warrant us whether it be the 
last of liis brethren, since both the Deemone, 
the Sibylles, and all we have hitlierto been 
ignorant of this ?) no lesse-large, fully-peo- 
pled, all-things-yeelding, and mighty in 
strength than ours; neverthelcsse so new 
and infantine, that he is yet to icarnchis 
ABC. It is not yet full fifty yeeres that 
he knew neither letters, nor waight, nor 
measures, nor apparell.ntir come, nor zincs ; 
but was all naked, simply pure, in Natures 
lappe, and lived but W'ith such meanes and 
food as his mother-nurce affoorded him. If 
wee conclude aright of our end, and the 
foresaid poet of the infancie of his age, this 
late-world shall but come to light when 
ours shall fall into darknesse. 1 lie whole 
U niverse shall fall into a palsey or convulsion 
of sinnowes : one member shall be maimed 
or shrunken, another nimble and in good 
plight. I feare that by our contagion we 
shall directly have furthered his declination 
and hastened his ruine ; and tiiat we shall 
too dearely have sold him our opinions, our 
new-fangles and our arts. It was an un- 
polluted, harmelesse, infant world ; yet have 
we not whipped and submitted the same 
into our discipline, or schooled him by the 
advantage 01 our valour or naturall forces ; 
nor have wee instructed him by our justice 
and integrity, nor subdued by our magnani- 
mity. Most of their answers, and a number 
of the negotiations we have liad with them, 
witnesse that they were nothing short of us, 
nor beholding to us for ^ny excellency of 
naturall wit or perspicuitie concerning per- 
tinency. The wonderfull, or as 1 may call 

^ hvcsu I, ii. 1159. 


it, amazement-breeding magnificence of the 
never-like seene cities of Cusco and Mexico, 
and amongst infinite such like things, the 
admirable garden of that king, where all 
the trees, the fruits, the herbes and plants, 
according to the order and greatnesse they 
have in a garden, were most artificially 
framed in gold ; as also in his cabinet ? all 
the living creatures that his countrey or his 
seas produced, were cast in gold ; and the 
exquisite beauty of their workes, in precious 
stones, in feathers, in cotton and in paint- 
ing, shew that they yeelded as little unto 
us in cunning and Industrie. But concern- 
ing unfained devotion, awcfull observance of 
lawes, unsix>tted integrity, bounteous libera- 
lity, due loyalty and free liberty, it hath 
greatly availed us that we had not so much 
as they ; by which advantage they have 
lost, cast-away, sold, undone and betraied 
themselves. 

Touching hardinesse and undaunted cour- 
age, and as for matclilcsse constancie, iin- 
mooved assiirednesse, and undismaied re- 
solution against paine, smarting, famine and 
death it selfe, 1 will not feare to oppose the 
examples which I may easily finde amongst 
them, to the most famous ancient examples 
we may with all our Industrie discover in all 
the annales and memories of our knowen 
old world. For as for those which have 
subdued them, let them lay aside the wiles, 
the policies and stratagems which they have 
emploied to cozen, to cunny-catch, and to 
circumvent them ; and the just astonishment 
which those nations might justly conceive, 
by seeing so unexpected an arrivall of bearded 
men, divers in language, in habite, in 
religion, in behaviour, in forme, in coun- 
tenance, and from a part of the world so 
distant, and w^here they never heard any 
habitation was : mounted upon great and 
unknowen monsters, against those who had 
had never so much as seene any horse, and 
lesse any beast whatsoever apt to beare, or 
taught to carry either man or burden ; 
covered with a shining and hartLskinne, and 
armed with slicing-keene weapons and glit- 
tering armour : against them, who for the 
wonder of the glistring of a looking-glasse 
or of a plaine knife would have changed 
or given inestimable riches in gold, precious 
stones and pearles ; and w'ho had neither 
_the skill nor the matter wherewith at any 
leasure they could have pierced our steele : 
to which you mayadde the flashing-fire and 
thundnng roare of shotte and harquebuses ; 
able to quell and daunt even Caesar himselfo, 
had he beene so sodainely surprised and as 
little experienced as they were ; and thus to 
come unto and assault silly-naked people, 
saving where the invention of we.nving of 
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cotton death was knowne and used ; for 
the most altogether unarmed, except some 
bowes, stones, staves and woodden bucklers ; 
unsuspecting poore people, surprised under 
colour of amity and well-meaning faith over- 
taken by the curiosity to see str^tige and 
unknowne things : I say, take this disparity 
from the conquerors, and you deprive them 
of all the occasion and cause of so many { 
unexpected victories. When I consider that I 
Sterne-untamed obstinacy and undanted | 
vehemence wherewith so many thousands i 
of men, of women and children, do so | 
infinite times present themselves unto in 
evitable dangers, for the defence of their | 
Gods and liberty. This generous obstinacy 
to endure all extremities, all diflliculties and 
death, more easily and willingly, then basely 
to yeelde unto their domination, of whom 
they have so abominably beene abused : 
some of them choosing rather tg starve with 
hunger and fasting, being taken, then to 
accept food at their enemies handes, so 
basely victorious : I perceive, that whoso- 
ever had undertaken them man to man, 
without ods of armes, of experience or of 
number, should have liad as dangerous a 
warre, or perhaps more, as any we see 
amongst us. 

Why did not so glorious a conquest happen 
under Alexander, or during the time of the 
ancient Greckes and Romanes? or why be- 
fell not so great a change and alteration of 
empires and people under such hands as 
would gently have polished, reformed and 
incivilized what in them they deemed 
to be barbarous and rude ? or would have 
nourished and fostered those good seedes 
which nature had there brouglit foorth? 
adding not onely to the manuring of their 
grounds and ornaments of their cities such 
artes as we had, and that no further then 
had beene necessary for them, but there- 
withal! joyning unto the originall vertues of 
the country those of the ancient Grecians 
and Romanes ? What reputation and what 
reformation would all that farre spredding 
world have found, if the examples, de- 
meanors and pollicies wherewith we first 
presented them had called and allured those 
uncorrupted nations to the admiration and 
imitation of vertue, and had established 
betweene them and us brotherly society and 
mutuall correspondency? How easie a 
matter had it beene profitably to reforme 
and christianly to instruct minds yet so pure 
and new. so willing to bee taught, being for 
the most part endowed with so docile, so 
apt and so yeelding naturall beginnings? 
whereas, contrarywise, we have made use 
of their ignorance and inexperience, to 
drawe them more easily unto treason, fraude. 
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luxurie, avarice and all manner of inhumanity 
and cruelty, by the example of our life and 
patterne of our customes. Who ever raised 
the service of marcbandize and benefit of 
traffick to so high a rate ? So many goodly 
citties ransacked and razed ; so many 
nations destroyed and made desolate; so 
infinite millions of harmelesse people of all 
sexes, states and ages, massacred, ravaged 
and put to the sword ; and the richest, the 
fairest and the best part of the world top- 
siturvied, ruined and defaced for the traffick 
ot pearlcs and pepper. Oh mechanicall 
victories ! oh base conquest I Never did 
greedy revenge, publik wrongs or generall 
enmities, so moodily enrage and so pas- 
sionately incense men against men, unto so 
horrible hostilities, bloody dissipation, and 
miserable calamities. 

Certaine Spaniardes, coasting alongst the 
sea in search of mines, fortunt^ to land in 
a very fertile, pleasant and well-peopled 
country, unto the inhabitants whereof they 
declared their intent and shewed their 
accustomed perswasions ; saying, that 
they were quiet and well-meaning men, 
comming from farre-countries, being sent 
from the King of Castile, the greatest King 
of the habitable earth, unto whom the 
Pope, representing God on earth, had given 
the principality of all the Indies ; that if 
they would become tributaries to him, they 
should bee most kifidly used and courteously 
entreated. They required of them victual les 
for their nourishment, and some gold for 
the behoofe of certaine physicall experiments. 
Moreover, they declar^ unto them the be- 
leeving in one onely God and the tmeth of our 
religion, which they perswaded them to 
embrace, adding thereto some minatone 
threates. Whose answer was this : That 
happily they might be quiet and well mean- 
ing, but their countenance showed them to be 
otherwise : as concerning their king, since he 
.seemed to beg, he shewed to be poore and 
needy ; and for the Pope, who had made that 
distribution, he expressed himselfe a man lov- 
ing dissention, in going about to give unto 
a third man a thing which was not his ownc, 
so to make it questionable and litigious 
amongst the ancient possessors of it. As 
for victualles, they should have part of their 
store ; and for gold, they had but little, 
and that it was a thing they made very small 
accompt of, as meerely unprofitable for the 
service of their life ; whereas all their care 
was but how to passe it happily and plea- 
santly, and therefore, what quantity soever 
they should finde, that onely exited which 
was employed about the service of their 
Gods, they might bouldly take it. As touch- 
ing one onely God, the discourse of him had 
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vexy well pleased them ; but they would by 
no meanes change their religion under 
which they had for so long time lived so 
happily ; and that they were not accustomed 
to take any counsel!, but of their friends and 
acquaintance. As concerning their menaces, 
it was a signe of want of judgement to 
threaten those whose nature, condition, 
power and meanes was to them unknowne. 
And therefore they should with all speed 
hasten to avoid their dominions (forsomucli 
as they were not wont to admit or take in 
good part the kindnesses and remonstrances 
of armed people, namely, of strangers) other- 
wise they would deale with tliem as they 
had done with such others, shewing them 
the heads of certaine men sticking upon 
stakes about their citie, which had lately 
beene executed. Loe here an example of 
the stammering of this infancy. 

But so it is, neither in this nor in infinite 
other places, where the Spaniards found not 
the merchandise they sought for, neither 
made stay or attempted any violence, what- 
soever other commodity the place yeeldcd : 
witnesse my canibales. Of two the most 
mighty and glorious monarkesof that world, 
and peradventure of all our Westerne parts, 
kings over so many kings, the last they 
deposed and overcame ; he of Peru, hav- 
ing by them been taken in a battell, and set 
at so excessive a ransome that it exceedeth 
all beliefe, and that tfuely paide : and by 
his conversation having given them apparent 
signes of a free, liberall, undaunted, and 
constant courage, and declared to be of a 
pure, noble, and well composed under- 
standing ; a humour possessed the con- 
querors, after they had most insolently ex- 
acted from him a million three hundred 
five and twenty thousand, and five hun- 
dred weights of golde, besides the silver 
and other precious things, which amounted 
to no lesse a summe (so that their horses 
were all shod of massive gold), to discover 
(what disloyalty or treachery soever it might 
cost them) what the remainder of this kings 
treasure might be, and without controlment 
enjoy whatever he might have hidden or 
conc^ed from them. Which to compasse, 
they forged a false accusation and proofe 
a^nst him, that hee practised to raise 
hi8 provinces, and intended to induce his 
subjects to some insurrection, so to procure 
his liberty. Whereupon, by the very judge- 
ment of those who had complotted this 
forgeiy and treason against him, hee was 
coademned to be pubiikelv hanged and 
strangled ; having first mane him to re- 
deeme the torment of being burned alive 
by the baptisme which at the instant of his 
execution in charity they bestowed upon 


him ; a horrible and the like never heard 
of accident, which nevertlielesse he undis- 
maiedly endured with an unmoved manner 
and truly-royall gravity, without ever con- 
tradicting himselfe either in countenance or 
speech. And then, somewhat to mitigate 
and circumvent those silly unsuspecting 
people, amazed and astonished at so strange 
a spectacle, they counterfeited a great 
mourning and lamentation for his death, 
and appointed his funerall to bee solemnly 
and sumptuously celebrated. 

The other, King of Mexico, having a long 
time manfully defended his besic-.i^ed oity, 
and in the tedious siege ‘shewed whatever 
pinching-sufteranee and resolute persever- 
ance can effect, if ever any couragious 
prince or warre-like people shewed the 
same ; and his disastrous successe having 
delivered him alive into his enemies hands, 
upon conditions to bee used as beseemed a 
king : who during the time of his imprison- 
ment did never make the least shew of any 
thing unworthy that glorious title. After 
which victory, the Spaniards, not finding 
th.it quantitie of gold they had promised 
themselves, when they had ransacked and 
ranged all corners, they by meanes of the 
cruellest tortures and horriblest torments 
they could possibly devise, beganne to wrest 
and draw some more from such prisoners 
as they had in keeping. But unable to pro- 
fit any thing that way, finding stronger 
hearts than their torments, they in the end 
fell to such moody outrages, that, contrary 
to all law of nations and against their 
solemne vowes and promises, they con- 
demned the king himselfe and one of the 
chiefest princes of his court, to the racke, 
one in presence of another : the prince, 
environed round with hot burning coales, 
being overcome with the exceeding torment, 
at last in most piteous sort turning his 
dreary eyes toward his master, as if hee 
asked mercy of him for that hee could en- 
dure no longer; the king, fixing rigorously 
and fiercely his lookes upon him, seeming 
to upbraid ’lirn with his remisnes.se and 
pusillanimity, with a sternc and setled voyce 
uttered these words unto him: “What, 
supposest thou I am in a cold bath, am 1 
at more ease than thou art? '* Whereat the 
silly wretch immediately fainted under the 
torture, and yeelded up the ghost. The 
king, half rosied, was carried away : not 
so much for pitty (for what ruth could ever 
enter to barbarous mindes, who upon the 
furnished information of some oddc piece or 
vessell of golde they intended to get, would 
broyle a man before their eyes, and not a 
man onely, but a king, so great in fortune 
and so renowned in desert?), but lorasmuch 
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as his unmatched constancy did more and 
more make their inhumane cruelty ashamed, 
they afterwards hanged him, because he 
had couragiously attempted by armes to de- 
liver himselfe out of so long captivity and 
miserable subjection ; where he ended his 
wretched life, worthy an high-minded and 
never-danted prince. At another time, in 
one same Are, they caused to be burned all 
alive foure hundred common men and 
threfficore principal! lords of a province, 
whom by the fortune of warre they had 
taken prisoners. These narrations we have 
out of their owne bookes, for they do not 
onely avouch, but vaumingly publish them. 
May it bee they doe it for a testimony of 
their justice or zeale toward their religion ? 
Verily they are wayes over-different and 
enemies to so sacred an ende. Had they 
proposed unto themselves to enlarge and 
propagate our religion, they would have 
considered that it is not amiilified by pos- 
session of lands, but of men ; and would 
have beene satisfied with such slaughters as 
the necessity of warre bnngcth, w-ithout in- 
differently adding thereunto so bloody a 
butchery as upon savage beasts, and so 
universall as fire or sword could ever attaine 
unto ; having purposely preserved no more 
than so many miserable bond-slaves, as they 
deemed might suffice for the digging, work- 
ing and service of their mines : so that 
divers of their chieftains have beene executed 
to death, even in the places they had con- 
quered, by the amjointment of the Kings of 
Castile, justly offended at the seld-seene 
horror of their barbarous demeanours, and 
well nigh all disesteemed contemned and 
hated. God hath meritoriously permitted 
that many of their great pillages and ill 
gotten goods have either beene swallowed 
up by the revenging seas in transporting 
them, or consumed by the intestine warres 
and civill broiles wherewith themselves have 
devoured one another; and tlie greatest 
. part of them have been over- whelmed and 
buried in the bowels of the earth, in the 
very places they found them, without any 
fruit of their victory. Touching the objec- 
tion which some make, that the receipt, 
namely in the hands of so thrifty, wary and 
wise a prince, doth so little answer the forc- 
conceived hope which was given unto his 
predecessors, and the said former abound- 
aiice of riches, they met withail at the first 
discovery of tliis new-found world (for 
although they bring home great quantity of 
gold and silver, we perceive the same to be 
nothing, in respeat of what might be ex- 
pected thence), it may be answered, that the 
use of money was there altogether un- 
knowne ; and consequently that all their 


gold was gathered together, serving to no 
other purpose than for shew, state and 
[irnament, as a mobvable reser?ed from 
father to sonne by many puissant kings, 
who exhausted all their mines to collect so 
huge a heape of vessels or statues for the 
ornament of their temples, and embellish- 
ing of their pallaces ; whereas all our gold 
is employed in commerce and tnifficke be- 
tweenc man and man. Wee mince and 
alter it into a thousand formes ; wee spend, 
wee scatter and disperse the same to severall 
uses Suppose our kings should thus 
gather and heape up all the gold they 
might for many ages hoard up together, 
and keepe it close and untouched. Those 
of the kingdome of Mexico were somewhat 
more encivilized, and better artists, than 
other nations of that world. And as wee 
doe, so judged they, that this universe was 
neare his end, and tooke t he desolation wee 
brought amongst them as an infallible signe 
of it. They beleeved the state of the world 
to bee divided into five ages, as in the life 
of five succeeding sunnes, whereof foure 
had already ended their course or time ; and 
the same which now shined upon them was 
the first and last. 'I'he first perished to- 
gether with all other creatures, by aii uni- 
versal! inundation of waters. The second 
by the fall of the heavens upon us, which 
stifled and overwhelmed every living thing : 
in which age they aflftf me the giants to have 
beene, and shewed the Spaniards certaine 
bones of them, according to whose pro- 
portion the stature of men came to bee of 
the height of twenty handfuls. The third 
was consumed by a violent fire, which 
burned and destroyed all. I'he fourth by a 
whirling emotion of the ayre and windes, 
which wdth the violent fury of it selfe 
remooved and overthrew divers high moun- 
taines : saying that men dyed not of it, but 
were transformed into munkeys. (Oh what 
impressions doth not the weakenesse of 
man’s beliefe admit?) After the consumma- 
tion of this fourth sunne, the world con- 
tinued five and twenty yeares in pfrpetuall 
darkenesse, in the fifteenth of which one 
man and one woman were created, who 
renewed the race of mankinde. Ten yeares 
after, upon a certaine day, the sunne 
appeared as newly created, from which day 
beginneth ever since the calculation of their 
yeares. On the third day of whose creation, 
died their ancient gods, their new ones have 
day by day beene borne since. In what 
manner this last sunne shall perish, my 
author could not leame of them* But 
their number of this fourth chanm doth 
jumpe and meete with that great conjunction 
of the starres which eight hundred and 
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odde yearcs since, according to the astro- 
logians' supposition, produced divers great 
alterations and strange novelties in the 
world. Concerning the proud pomp and 
glorious magnificence by m'casion of which 
I am fallen into this discourse, nor Grece. 
nor Rome, nor -^gypt, can (bee it in profit, 
or difficultie or nobility) equall or compare 
sundrie and divers of their workes. The 
cawcy or highway which is yet to bee 
seene in Peru, erected by the kings of that 
countrie, stretching from tlie city of Quito 
unto that of Cusco (containing three hun- 
dred leagues in length), straight, even, and 
fine, and twentie paces in breadth curiously 
paved, raysed on both sides with goodly 
high masonrie walles, all along which, on 
the inner side, there are two continiiall 
running streames, pleasantly beset with 
beauteous trees, wliich they call Moly. In 
framing of which, where they mette any 
mountaines or rockcs, they have cut, raised | 
and levelled them, and filled all hollow 1 
places with lime and stone. At the ende of 
every dayes journey, as stations, there are 
built stately great pallaces, plenteously 
stored with all manner of good victuals, 
apparrell and armes, as well for daylie way- ! 
faring men as for such armies that might 1 
happen to passe that way. In the estima- 
tion of which worke I have especially con- 
sidered the difficulty? which in that place is j 
particularly to bee remembred. For they | 
built with no stones that were lesse than 1 
ten foote square : they had no other ineancs I 
to cary or transport them then by nu'erc ; 
strength of armes to draw and dragge the ; 
carriage they needed: they had not so much | 
as the arte to make scaffolds, nor knew 
other devise then to raise so much earth 
or rubbish against their building according 
as the worke riseth, and afterward to take 
it away againe. But returne we to our 
coaches. In steade of them and of all other 
carrying beastes, they caused themselves to 
be carryed by men, and upon their shoul- 
ders. This last king of Peru, the same day 
hee was taken, was thus carried upon 
rafters or beames of massive golde, sitting 
in a faire chaire of state, likewise all of 
golde, in the middle of his battaile. lx)oke 
how many of his porters as were slaine to 
make him fall (for all their endevour was to 
take him alive) so many others, and as it 
were avye, tooke and underwent presently 
the place of the dead : so that they could 
never be brought down or made to falle, 
what slaughter soever was made of those 
kinde of people, untill such time as a 
horseman furiously ranne to take him by 
some part of his body, and so pulled him to 
the ground. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Of ihe incommoditit of Gnatnesst, 

S INCE we cannot attaine onto it, let us 
revenge our selves with railing against 
it: yet is it not absolute railing to 
finde fault with any thing ? There are detects 
found in all things, how faire soever in 
show and desirable they be. It hath gene- 
rally this evident advantage, that whenever 
it plcaseth it will decline, and hath well-nigh 
the choice of one and otlier condition. For. 
a man doth not fall from all heights ; divers 
there are whence a man may descend 
without falling. Vcnly, me seemeth that 
we value it at too high a rate, and prize 
over-deare the resolution of those whom we 
have either seene or heard to have con- 
temned, or of their owne motion rejected the 
same. Her essence is not so evidently 
commodious but a man may refuse it 
without wonder. Indeed I finde the labour 
very hard in suffering of evils ; but in the 
contentment of a mcanc measure of fortune 
and shunning of greatnesse, therein I see no 
great difficulty. In my conceit it is a vertue 
whereunto my selfe, who am but a simple 
ninny, might easily attaine, and without 
great contention. What shall they doe who 
would also bring into consideration the 
glory which accompanieth this refusall, 
wherein may fall more ambition then even 
in the desire and absolute enjoying of 
greatnesse? For so much as ambition is 
never better directed according to it selfe 
then by a straying and unfrequented path, 

1 sliarpcn my courage toward patience, and 
weaken the same against desire. I have as 
I much to wish for as another, and leave my 
i w'ishes a.s much liberty and indiscretion ; 

I but yet it never came into my mindc to wish 
for empire, for royalty, or eminency of high 
and commanding fortunes. I aime not that 
way: I love my selfe too well. When I 
thinke to grow, it is but meanly, with a 
forced and coward advancement, fit for me ; 
yea in resolution, in w'isedome, in health, in 
beauty, and also in riches Hut this credite, 
this aspiring reputation, this overswaying 
authority, suppresseth my imagination. 
And clenne opposite to some other, I should 
peradventure love my selfe better to’ be tiio 
second or third man in Perigot then the 
first in Paris i at least, without faining, I 
had rather be the third man in Paris then 
the first in charge. I will neither contend 
with an usher ofa doore, as a silly unknowen 
man ; nor with gaping and adoration make 
a lane through the throng as I passe. I am 
I enured to a meane calling ; mediocrity best 
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fitteth me, as well by my fortune as by mine 
owne burner. And I have shewed by the 
conduct of my life and course of my enter- 
prises, that 1 have rather sought to avoid 
then otherwise to embrace bejfond the 
degree of fortune that at my birth it pleased 
God to call me unto. Each naturall con- 
stitution is equally just and easie. My ininde 
is so dull and Mowe that I measure not 
good fortune according to her height, but 
rather according to her facility. And if my 
hart be not great enough, it is ratably free 
and open, and who biddeth me bouldly to 
publish my weaknesse. Should any will 
me, on the one part, to conferre and con- 
sider the life of L. Thurius llalbns, a 
worthy gallant man, wise, faire, goodly, 
healthy, of good understanding, richly 
plenteous in all mancr of commodities and 
pleasures, leading a quiet easefull life, 
altogether his owne, with a minde armed 
and well prepared against death, supersti- 
tion, griefes, cares and other enconibrances 
of humane necessity ; dying in his old age 
in an honourable battell, with his weapons 
in his hand, for the defence of his countrie ; 
and on the other side the life of M. Regulus, 
so high and great, as all men know, together 
with his admirable and glorious end : the 
one unmentioncrl and without dignity, the 
other exemphre and wonderful! renouned : 
truly I would say what C.'icero saith of it, 
had I the gift of well-speaking as hee had. 
But if I were to sute them unto mine, I j 
would also say that the former is as much 
agreeing to my quality, and to the desire I ' 
endevour to conforme my quality unto, as ; 
the second is farre beyond it. 'I'hat to this j 
I cannot attaine but by veneration ; and to ! 
the other I would willingly attaine by j 
custome. But returne we to our temporall 
greatnesse, wl>ence we have digressed. I 
am distasted of all mastry, both active and 
passive. Otanes, one of the seven that by | 
right might chalenge the crowne or pretend 
the kingdome of Persia, resolved upon such 
a resolution as I should easily have done the 
like, which was, that he utterly renounced 
all manor of claime he might in any sort 
pretend unto that crowne to his fellow 
competitores, were it either by election or 
chance : alwayes provided that both him- 
selfe and all his might live in that empire 
free from all subjections and e.Kempted from 
all maner of commandement, except that 
of the ancient lawes ; a^d might both 
challenge all liberty and enjoy all immuni- 
ties that .should not prejudice them : being 
as impacient to command as co be com- 
mand^ The sharpest and most dihcile 
profession of the world is (in mine opinion) 
worthily to act and play the king, I excuse 


\ more of their faults then commonly other 
men doe ; and that in consideration of the 
downe-bearing waight of their immense 
charge, which much astonisheth me, it is 
a very hard task to keep a due measure in so 
unmeasurable a pow er. Yet is it, that even 
with those that are of a lesse excellent nature 
it is a singular incitation to vertue to be 
seated in such a place where you shall doe 
no maner of good that is not registred and 
recorded, and where the least wel-doing 
extendeth to so many persons, and where 
, your sufficiency (as that of preachers) 
IS principally directed to the j^ople ; * 
wenke and partial! judge, easily to be be- 
guiled, and easie to be pleased. There are 
but few things of which we may give a sin- 
cere judgement ; for there be very few 
wherein in some sort or other we arc not 
particularly interested. Superiority and 
inferiority, maistry and subjection, are 
joyntly tied unto a naturall kinde of envy 
and contestation ; they must perpetually 
enter-spoile one another. I beleeve neither 
the one nor the other concerning hir com- 
panions rights : let us suffer reason to speake 
of it, which is inflexible and impassible, 

! when or how we shall make an end. I w’as 
I not long since reading of two Scottish 
! bookes striving upon this subject. The 
i popular makes the king to be of worse con- 
i' dilion tlien a carter ; "and he that e.xtollelh 
j monarchy placeth him botli in power and 
soveraignty many steps above the Gods. 
Now the incommodity of greatnesse, which 
here I have undertaken to note and speake 
of (upon some occasion lately befalne inee), 
is this : There is perad venture nothing more 
pleasing to the commerce of men then the 
essay es which w’e through jealousie of 
honour or valour make one against another, 
be it in the exercise of the body or minde : 
wherein soveraigne greatnesse hath no tnie 
or essentiall part. Verily, it hath often 
seemed unto me, that through over-much 
I respect Princes are therein used disdaine- 
fully and treated injuriously ; for the thing 
; whereat (in my youth) I was infinitely of- 
; fended was, that those which were trained 
i and schooled with mee, should forbeare to 
I doe it in good earnest, because they found 
me unworthy to bee withstood or to resist 
their endevours. It is that we dayly see to 
1 happen unto them ; every man finding him- 
'selfc unworthy to force bimselfe against 
them. If one perceive them never so little 
affected to have tl>s victory, there is none 
but will strive to yeeld it them, and that will 
not rather wrong his glory then offend 
theirs : no man imployeth more diligence 
. then needs he must to serve their honour, 

I What share have princes in the tbronf* 
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where all are for them? Mee thinks I see 
those Paladines of former ages presenting 
themselves in joustes, tiltings and combats, 
with bodies and armes enchanted. Brisson 
running against Alexander, counterfeited 
his course ; Alexander chid him for it ; but 
he should have caused him to be whipt. 
For this consideration was Carneades wont 
to say, that * ‘ princes children learnt no- 
thing aright but to manage and ride horses ; 
forsoinuch as in all other exercises every 
man yeeldeth and giveth them the victory ; 
but a horse, who is neyther a flatterer nor a 
courtier, will as soone throw the child of a 
king as the son of a base porter." Homer 
hath beene forced to consent that Venus (so 
sweet a saint and delicate a goddesse) 
should be hurt at the siege of Troy, thereby 
to ascribe courage and hardinesse unto her, 
qualities never scene in those that are ex- 
empted from danger. 'I'he Gods themselves 
are fained to be angry, to feare, to be jeal- 
ous, to grieve, to shew passion, and be sub- 
ject to mortall sense, thereby to honour 
them with the vertues which the poets and 
philosophers invent amongst us : nay, they 
are supposed to runne away, and to have a 
feeling of all our imperfections. Who doth 
not participate both hazard and difficulties, 1 
cannot justly pretend interest in the honor, | 
or challenge share in ffie pleasure that fol- 1 
loweth dangerous actions or hazardous at- 
tempts. It is pitty a man should be so 
powerfiill, that all things must yeeld and 
give place unto him. ^uch as are in so | 
high eniinency of greatnesse, their fortune ' 
rejects society and conversation too farre 
from them : she placeth them in over re- 
rnote and uncouth places. This easefull 
life and plausibib facility to bring all under, 
and subject mens minvles, is an enemy to 
oil manner of pleasure. It is a kinde of 
sliding, and not a going : it is to sleepe nnd 
not to live. Conceive man accompanied 
with omnipotency, you overwhelme him : 
he must in begging manner crave some im- 
peachment and resistance of you. 11 is 
being and his good is in want and indi- 
gence. I'heir good qualities are dead and 
lost, for they are not heard but by com- 
parison, and tl)ey are e.xcluded : they have 
little knowledge of true praise, being beaten [ 
with so continuall and uniforme an appro- ' 
bation. Have they to doe with the simplest 1 
of their subjects? They have no meane to | 
take advantage of^ him if he but say it is 
because he is my kin^, he supposeth to 
have sufficiently expressed, and vou must 
understand that in so saying he hath lent 
a helping hand to overthrow himselfe. This 
quality suppresseth and consumeth all other 
(me and essentiall qualities: they are even] 


drowned in the royalty which gives them 
i no leave to make the offices of their charge 
to prevaile. except in such actions as di- 
rectly concerne and stead the same. To be 
a king is a matter of that consequence, 
that onely by it he is so. That strange 
glimmering and eye-dazzling light which 
round about environeth, overcasteth and 
hideth from us ; our weake sight is thereby 
i bleared and dissipated, as being filled and 
obscured by that greater and further-spread- 
ing brightnesse. The Senate allotted the 
honour and prize of eloquence unto Tibe- 
rius ; he refused it, supposing that if it had 
beene true, he could not be sensible of 
so limited and partiall judgement. As w’e 
yeeld princes all advantages of honour, so 
we authorize their defects and sooth-up 
I their vices ; not onely by approbation, but 
also by imitation. All Alexantlers follow'ers 
I bare their heads sideling, as he did. And 
1 s\ich as flattered Dionysius in his owne 
; presence did run and jostle one another, 
i and either stumbled at or overthrew what 
; ever stood before their feetc, to inferre that 
! they were as short -sigh t<?(i or .spur-blinde 
' as he was. Naturall imperfections have 
sometimes served for et)mmendation and 
favour. Nay, I ha\c scene dcafnesse 
affected, and because the maister hated 
his wife, Plutarch hath seen courtiers to 
I sue a divorce of theirs, wliom they loved 
very well. And which is more, paillardFe 
and all maner of dissolution hath thereby 
beene held in credit, as ;ilso disloyally, 
blasphemy, cruelty, Iieresie, .superstition, 
irreligion, waiUonne.ssc, ami woi.se, if worse 
may he. Yea, by an example n»ore dan- 
gerous then that of Mithridates, hi:, flat- 
terers, wIjo for so much ms their master pre- 
tended to have skill in phy.sick and aspired 
to the honour of a good piiysiiian, came to 
him to have their members incized and 
cauterized. For these otliers sufler to have 
their soules cautenzed ; a much more pre- 
cious and nobler jntrt then the body. But 
to end wheie 1 began. Adrian the lirr>- 
peror, dcbatijig wil'i f'avorinus the Philo- 
sopher about the iiilerprctatioii of some 
word, Fiivorinus did soone yeeld the vic- 
tory unto him, his friends finding fault with 
him for it : ** You but jest, my masters" (quoth 
he) ; ‘’would you not have him to be much 
wiser than I, who hath the al>solute con)- 
mand over thirty legions?” Augustus writ 
_omo verses against Asinius Pollio, whicn 
Pcllio hearing, fie said, “ I will hold my 
peace ; for it is no wisedome to contend in 
writing with him who may proscribe. ' 
And they had reason ; for Dionysius, be- 
cause he could not equall I*hiIoxenus in 
poesic, nor match Plato in divCpurse, con- 
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demned the one to the stone-quarries, and 
sent the other to bee sold as a slave in the 
isle of iEgina, 


CHAPTER VI ir. 

Of the Art of Conferring, 

I T is a custome of our law to condemne 
some for the warning of others. To 
condemne them because they have 
misdone were folly, as saith Plato. For 
what is once done can never be undone : 
but they are condemned to the end that 
they should not offend againe, or that 
others may avoide the example of their 
offence. “ He who is hanged is not cor- 
rected, but others by him." Even so doe I. 
My errors are sometimes natural), incorri- 
gible, and remedilcsse. But whereas honest 
men profit the commonwealth in causing 
themselves to be imitated, I shall happily 
•benefit the same in making my selfe to be 
evitated. 

Nonne vides Alin nt tnal^ vivat films ^ utque 
Barrus inops ? magnum documentumt ne 
patriam rem 
Perdere guts velit.^ 

Doe you not see how that mans sonne lives 
badly, 

7'hat man's a beggar by his spending madly ? 
A lesson great, that none take joy 
His patrimony to destroy. 

By publishing and- accusing my imperfec- 
tions, some man may petad venture learneto 
feare them. The parts I most esteeme in 
my selfe, reape more honor by accusing 
then by commending my selfe. And that’s 
the cause I more often fall into them againe 
and rest upon them. But when -all the 
cardes be told, a man never speakes of him 
selfe without losse, A mans own condem- 
nations are ever increased : praises ever 
decreased. There may be some of my 
complexion, who am better instructed by 
contrariety then by similitude ; and more by 
escaping then by following. Cato senior had 
a sp^i^l regard to this kind of discipline 
when he said that wise men have more to 
leame of fooles then fooles of wise men. And 
that ancient player on the Lyra, whom Pausa- 
nias reporteth to have beene accustomed to 
compell his schoUers sometimes to goe hearc 
a bad player, who dwelt right over-against 
him, where they might leame to hate his 
discords and false measures. The horror 
of cruelty draws me neerer unto clemency 

^ ScK 1. i. sect. iv. 109. 


then any patteme of clemency can possibly 
win me; A cunning rider or skilful! 
horseman doth not so properly teach me 
to sit well on horsebacke, as doth one of 
our lawryers, or a Venetian by seeing him 
ride. And an ill manner of speech doth 
better reforme mine then any well polishea 
forme of speaking. The sottish counte- 
nance of another doth daily advertize nnd 
forewarne me ; that which pricketh, 
toucheth, and rouzeth better, then that 
which delighteth. These times are fit to 
I reforme us backward, more by dissenting 
1 then by consenting ; more by difference 
I then by accord. Being but little instructed 
by good examples, I make use of bad ; the 
lesson of which is ordinary. I have en- 
deavoured, nay I have laboured, to yeeld 
. my selfe as pleasing and affable as I saw 
I others peevish and froward ; as constant, 

' as 1 saw others variable ; as gentle and 
milde, as I perceived others intractable and 
wild ; and as good and honest, as 1 dis- 
cerned others wicked and dishonest. But 
I proposed certaine invincible measures 
unto my selfe. The most fniitfull and 
naturall exercise of our spirit is, in my 
selfe-pleasing conceit, conference. 'I'he 
use thereof I finde to be more delightsome 
then any other action of our life : and 
that’s the reason wl^, if I were now forced 
to choose (being in the minde I now am 
in), I would rather yeeld to lose my sight 
then forego my hearing or my speech. The 
Athenians and also the Romans did ever 
hold this exercise in high honor and reputa- 
tion, namely, in their academies. And at 
this day the Italians do yet keepe a kinde 
of forme and trace of it, to their great 
profit, as may apparently be discerned by 
comparing their wits unto ours. The study 
and plodding on bookes is a languishing 
and weake kinde of motion, and which 
hcateth or eamesteth nothing; whereas 
conference doth botli learne, teach and 
exercise at once. If I conferre with a 
stubborne wit and encounter a sturdy 
wrestler, he toucheth me to the quicke, hits 
me on the flanks, and pricks me both on 
the left and right side ; his imaginations 
vanquish and confound mine. Jelousic, 
glory and contention drive, cast and raise 
me above my selfe. And an unison or con- 
sent is a quality altogether tedious and 
wearisome in conference. But as our 
minde is fortified by the communication 01 
regular and vigor<5us spirits, it cannot well 
be expressed how much it loseth and is 
bastardized by the continuall commerce and 
frequentation we have with base, weake 
and dull spirits. No contagion spreds it 
selfe further then that I knew by long 
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experience what an ell of it is w'orth. I 
love to contest and discourse, but not with 
many* and only for my selfe. For to serve 
as a spectacle unto great men, and by way 
of contention for one to make a glorious 
shew of his ready wit and running tongue. 

1 deem it a profession farre unfitting a man 
of honor, ^ttishness is an ill quality, but 
not to be able to endure it. and so fret and 
vex at it, as it hapneth to me, is another 
kinde of imperfection which in opportunity 
is not much behind sottish ness; and that's 
it I will now accuse in my selfe. I doe with 
greaty liberty and facility enter into con- 
ference and disputation ; forsotnuch as 
opinion Andes but a hard soile to enter and 
take any deepe roote in me. No proposi- 
tions amaze me, no conceit woundeth me, 
what contrariety soever they have to mine. 
'I'here is no fantazie so frivolous or humor 
so extravagant, that in mine opinion is not 
sortable to the production of humane wit. 
Wee others, who debarre our judgement of 
the right to make conclusions, regard but 
negligently the diverse opinions : and if we 
lend it not our judgement, we easily affoord 
it ourears. Where onescale of the ballance 
is altogether empty, I let the other waver 
to and fro, under an old wives dreames. 
And me seemeth I may well be excused 
if I rather except aij odde number than an 
even : Thursday in respect of Friday, if I 
had rather make a tw'elfih or fourteenth at 
a table, then a thirteenth ; if when I am 
travelling I would rather see a hare coasting 
then crossing my way ; and rather reach my 
left then my right foote to be shod All 
such fond conceits, now in credit about us, 
deserve at least to be listned unto. As 
forme, they oncly bare away inanity, and 
surely they do so. Vulgar and casuall 
opinions are yet of some waight, which in 
nature are something else then nothing, ^ 
And who wadeth not so far into them to | 
avoid the vice of superstition, falleth ■ 
happily into the blame of w ilfulnesse. The j 
contradictions then of judgements doe nei | 
ther offend nor move, but awaken and 
exercise me. We commonly shunne cor- 
rection, whereas we should rather seeke .and 
present our selves unto it, chiefly when it 
commeth by the way of conference, and not 1 
of regency. At every opposition we con- 1 
sidcr not whether it be just, but be it right 
or wrong, how we may avoid it ; instead of 
reaching our armes, we stretch forth our 
clawes unto it. I should endure to bee 
rudely handled and checked by my friends, 
though they should call me foole, coxe- 
combe, or say I raved. 1 love a man that 
doth stoutly express himselfe amongst 
honest and worthy men, and whose ^ords 


answere bis thoughts. We should fortifle 
and harden our hearing against the tender* 
nesse of the ceremonious sound of words. 

1 love a friendly society and a virile and 
constant familiarity ; an amitie which in 
the earnestness and vigor of its commerce 
flattereth it selfe : as love in bitings and 
bloody scratchings. It is not sufnciently 
generous or vigorous, e.vcept it be conten- 
tious and quarrelous; if she be civilized 
and a skilful! artist ; if it fcare a .shockc or 
free encounter, and have hir starting holes 
or foretKi bywayes Kcque enim disputari 
reprehenswue poUst : ''Disputation 
I cannot be held without reprehension." 
When I am impugned or contraried, then 
is mine attention and not mine anger 
stirred up • I aciv.ance my selfe towards Iiim 
I that doth gainesay and instruct me. The 
I cause of truth ouglit to be the common 
cause both to one and another. What can 
he answer? The passion of choller hath 
already wounded his judgement : trouble, 
before reason hath seized upon it. It were 
both profitable and necessary that the 
determining of our dis]>utations might be 
decided by way of wagers, and that there 
were a matcriall marke of our looses ; that 
we might belter lemember and make more 
accompt of it , and that my boy might say 
unto me : * Sir, if you call to mind your 
contestation, your * ignorance, and your 
selfe-wilfulncssV, at severall times, cost you 
a hundred crownes the last yeare I feast, 

1 cherish and I embrace truth, where and 
in whom soever I find it, and willingly and 
merily yccld my self unto her, as soon as I 
see but her approach, though it be afarre- 
oft, I lay downe my weapon and yeeld my 
selfe vanquished. And alwayes provided 
one persist not or proceede therein, with an 
over-imperious stift'nesse or commanding 
surlinesse, I am well plea.sed to be re- 
prooved. And I often accommodate luy 
selfe unto my accusers more by reason of 
civility then by occasion of amendment : 
loving by the facility of yeelding to gratifie 
and foster their libertie, to teach or advertize 
me. It is notwithstanding no easie matter 
to draw men of my limes unto it. 'Hiey 
have not the courage to correct, because 
they want the heart to endure correction ; 
and ever spc.ak with dissimulation in pre- 
I sence one of another. I take so great a 
[ pleasure to be judged and knowne, that it 
is indifferent to me in whether of the two 
formes I be so. Mine owne imagination 
does so often contradict and condemne it 
selfe, that if another do it. all is one unto 
me ; especially seeing I give his reprehen- 
I sion no other authority then I list. But I 
' shall breake a straw or fall at ods with him, 
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that keepes hiimelfe so aloft ; as 1 know 
some that will fret and chafe if their 
opinions be not believed, and who take it 
as an injury, yea and fall out with their best 
friends, if they will not follow it And that 
Socrates, ever smiling, made a collection of 
such contradictions as were opposed to his 
discourse, one might say his force was 
cause of it, and that the advantage being 
assuredly to fall on his side, he tooke them 
a subject of a new victory ; ncverthelesse 
we see on the contrary that nothing doth 
so nicely yeeld our sense unto it as the 
opinion of pre-eminence and disdainc of 
the adversary. And that by reason it 
rather befits the w'eakest to accept of oppo- 
sition in good part, which resfori and 
repaire him. Verily I seeke more the con- 
versation of such as curbe me, then of those 
that fcare me. It is an unsavoury and hurt- 
ful pleasure to have to doe witli men who 
admire and give us place. Antisthenes 
commanded his children never to be behold- 
ing unto or thanke any that should 
commend them. I fcele my selfe more 
lusty and cranke for the victory I gaine 
over my selfe, when in the heato or fury of 
the combate I perceive to bend and fall 
under the power of my adversaries reason, 
then I am pleased with the victory 1 
obtain of him by his weaknesse. 'i'o con- 
clude, I receive all blowes and allow all 
attaints given directly, how weako soever ; 
but am impatient at such as are strucken 
at random and without order. I care but 
little for the matter, and with me opinions 
are all one, and the victory of the subject 
in a manner indifferent. I shall quietly 
contest a whole day, if the conduct of the 
controvcrsic be followed with order and 
decorum. Il is not force nor subtility that 
I so much require, as forme and order, 
dayly scene in the altercations of shepheard.s, 
or contentions of shop-prentise boyes ; but 
never amongst us. If they part or give one 
another over, it is with incivilitie ; and so 
doe we. But their wrangling, their brawl- 
ing and imptatience, cannot make them to 
foregoe or lorget their theaine. 

Their discourse holds on his course. If 
they prevent one another, if they stay not 
for, at least they understand one another. 
A man doth ever answere sufficiently well 
for me if he answere what I say. But 
when the disputation is confounded and 
orderlesse, I quit the matter and betake me 
to the forme, with spight and indiscretion ; 
and embrace a kinde of debating, testy, 
headlong, malicious and imperious, whereat 
I aherwakl blush. It is impossible to treate 
q[uietly and dispute orderly with a foole. My 
judgement is not onely corrupted under the 


hand of so imperious a master, but my con- 
science also. Our disputations ought to be for- 
bidden and punished , as other verball crimes. 
What vice raise they not, and heape up 
together, being ever swayed and commanded 
by choller ? First we enter into enmity with 
the reasons, and then with t!ie men. We 
learne not to dispute, except it be to con- 
tradict ; and every man contmdicting and 
being contradicted, it commonly followeth 
that the fruit of disputing is to loose and 
to disanull the trueth. So Plato in his Com- 
monwealth forbiddetb foolish, unapt and 
base-minded spirits to undertake that exer- 
cise. To what purpose goe you about to 
quest or enquire that which is with him 
who hath neither good pace nor proceeding 
of worth ? No man wrongs the subject 
when he quits the same for want of meanes 
to treat or manage it. I nieane not a 
scholasticall and artist ineane, but intend a 
naturall meane, and of a sound understand- 
ing. What will the end be? One goeth 
eastward and another westward : they 
loose the principle, and stray it in the throng 
of incidents. At the end of an houres 
wrangling they wot not what they seeke 
for : one is high, another low, and another 
wide. Some take hold of a word, .some of 
a similitude. Some forget what was objected 
against them, so muej^ are they engaged in 
the pursuit, and Ihinketo follow themselves, 
and not yon. Some finding themselves 
weake-backt, feare all, refuse all, and at the 
very entrance mingle the subject and con- 
found the purpose : or in the heate of tlic 
disputation, mutiiie to hold their peace alto- 
gether ; through a spightfull ignorance, 
affecting a proud kinde of contempt, or a 
foolish modesty avoyding of contention. 
Provided that one strike and hit, he careth 
not how open he lyc. Another comfiteth 
his words, and weigheth them for reasons ; 
another employeth nothing but the advan- 
tage of his voyce and winde. Here one con- 
cludcth against himselfe ; here another 
wearyeth you with idle prefaces and frivol 
ous digressions, .\nother armeth himselfe 
afore hand with injuries, and seekes after a 
Dutch quarrcll, to rid himselfe of the society 
and shake off the conference, of a 
that presseth and overbeareth his. This 
last hath no insight at all in reason, but 
still beleagreth you with the dialecticall or 
iogicall close of liis clause, and ties you to 
the rule of his arte or forme of his skill. 
Now who doth nof enter into distrust of 
sciences, and is not in doubt, whether in any 
necessity of life he may reape solid fruit of 
them, if he consider the use we have of 
them ? Nihil sanantibus Uteris : ** Since 
i learning doth not cure.*' Who hath learnt 
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any wit or understanding in logique? 
Where are her faire promises? Nec ad 
melius vivendum, nec ad c<mmodius differ- 
endum : ** Neither to live better or to dis- 
pute fitter.’' Shall a man heare more babb- 
ling or confusion in the tittle-t.ittlc of fish- 
wives or scolding sluts, then in the publike 
disputations of men of this profession? I 
had rather my child should learne to spcnke 
in a taverne then in the schooles of well- 
speaking Art. Take you a maister of arts, 
and conferre with him, why doth hee not 
make us p)erceive his artificial! excellency, 
and by the admiration of his reasons-con- 
stancy, or with the beauty of his quaint 
order and grace of his method, ravish silly 
women, and bleare ignorant men as we are ? 
Why doth he not sw'ay, winde and perswade 
us as hee list ? Why should one so advan- 
tageous in matter and conduct entermixe 
injuries, indiscretion and chollericke rage 
with his sense? Let him pull off his two- 
faced hoode, his gowne and his Latine, let 
him not fill our eares with meerely beleeved 
Aristotle, you will discover and take him for 
one of us, and worse if may be. Methinks 
this implication and entangling of speech, 
wherewith they doe so much importune u§, 
may fitly be compared unto juglers play of 
fast and loose ; their nimblenesse combats 
and forceth our senses,, but it nothing shak- 
cth our beliefe : take away their jugling, 
what they doe is but base, common and 
slight. Though they be more witty and 
nimble-spirited, they are not the lesse fcxilish, 
simple and unapt. 1 love wit, and honour 
wisedome as much as them that have it. 
And beeing rightly used, it is the noblest, 
the most forcible, yea and richest purchase 
men can make. But in such (of w'hich 
kindc the number is infinit) that upon it 
establish their fundamental! sufficiency and 
worth : that from their wit refer themselves 
to their memory, sub aliena umbra latentes 
(“ reposing them under another mans pro- 
tection "), and can do nothing but by the 
book® (if I may be bold to say .so) 1 hate 
the same a little more then sottishnes. In 
my country and in my dayes learning and 
h(x>kishnes doth much mend purses, but 
minds nothing at all. If it chance to finde 
them empty, light and dry, it filleth, it over- 
burthens and swellcth them— a raw and 
indigested masse ; if thinne, it doth easily 
purifie, clarifie, extenuate and subtilize them 
even unto exinanition or evacuation. It is 
a thing of a quality very Aeare indifferent : a 
most profitable accessory or ornament unto 
a wel borne mind, but pernicious and hurt- 
fully damageable unto any other ; or rather 
a thing of most precious use, that will not 
basely be gotten nor vilely possessed: in 


some hands a royall sceptre, In other some 
a nide mattocke. But let us proceed. What 
greater or more glorious victory can you ex- 
pect, then teach your enemy that hee can- 
not withstand you ? When you gaine the 
advantage of your proposition, it is Truth 
that winneth ; when you get the advantage 
of the order and conduct, it is you that 
winne. I am of opinion that both in Plato 
and in Xenophon. Socrates disputeth more 
in favour of the disputers then in grace of 
the disputation ; and more to instruct 
Euthydemus and Protagoras with the know- 
ledge of the imjjertinency of their art. He 
takes hold of the first matter, as he who 
hath a more profitable end, then to clears 
it ; that is, to cleare the spirits he under- 
taketh to manage and to exercise. Agitation, 
stirring and hunting, is properly belonging 
to our subject or drift ; we are not excusable 
to conduct the same ill and impertinently, 
but to misse the game and faile in taking, 
that’s another matter. For wee are borne 
to quest and seeke after tnieth ; to possesse 
it belongs to a greater power. It is not (as 
Democritus said) hidden in the deepes of 
abisse ; but rather elevated in infinite height 
of divine know ledge. 'I’he world is but a 
scUoole of inquisition, 'fho master is not 
who shall put in, but who shall runne the 
fairest courses. As well may hee play the 
foole that speakeih trucly tis hee that 
speakelh falsely ; for wee are upon the 
mahner and not upon the matter of speak- 
ing. My humour is, to have as great a re- 
gard to the forme iis to the substance ; as 
much respect to the ad vocal as to the 
cause : as Alcibiades appointed we should 
do. And 1 daily ammuse my .selfe to read 
in authors, without care of their learning ; 
therein seeking their manner, not their sub- 
ject. Even as I pursue the communication 
of some famous wit, not that he should 
teach me, but that 1 may know him ; and 
knowing him (if he deserve it) I may imitate 
him. Every one may speake truely, but to 
speake orderly, methodically, wisely and 
sufticiently, fewv can doe it. So falsehood 
proceeding of ignorance doth not offend 
mee ; ineptnesse and trifling doth. I have 
broken off divers bargaines, that would 
have bcene very commodious unto me, by 
the ini pertinency of tlieir contestation, with 
whom I did bargaine. 1 am not mooved 
once a yeare, with the faults or oversights of 
those over whom I have power : but touch- 
ing the point of the sottishnesse and foolish- 
nes of their allegations, excuses, and de- 
fences, rude and brutish, we arc eveiy day 
ready to goe by the eares. They neither 
understand what is said nor wherefore, and 
even so they answer ; a thing able to make 
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one despaire. I feele not iny head toshocke 
hard but by being bit with another. And I , 
rather enter into composition with my peoples 
vices, then with their rashnesse, importunity 
and foolishnesse. Let them doe lesse, pro- 
vided they be capable to doe. You live in 
hope to enflame their will. But of a blocke 
there is nothing to be hope for, nor any 
thing of worth to bee enjoyed. Now, what 
if I take things otherwise then they are ? 
So it may bee ; and therefore 1 accuse my 
impatience. And first I hould that it is 
equally vicious in him who is in the right 
as in him that is in the wrong ; for it is 
ever a kinde of tyrannicall sharpenesse not 
to be able to endure a forme different from 
his ; and verily, since there is not a greater 
fondnesse, a more constant gullishnesse, or 
more heteroclite insipidity then for one to 
move or vex himselfe at the fondnesse, at 
the gullishnesse, or insipidity of the world : 
for it principally formalizeth and niovcth us 
against our selves : and that philosopher of 
former ages should never have wanted 
occasion to weepe so long as he had con- 
sidered himselfe. MLso, one of the seven 
sages (a man of a Timonian dispo-siiion and 
Democraticall humour) being demanded 
whereat he laughed alone, he answered, 
because I laugh alone ; how many follies 
doe 1 speake and answer every day, accord- 
ing to my selfc ; and tlicn how much more 
frequent according to others ? And if 1 bite 
mine owne lips at them, what ouglU others 
to doe? In fine, vree must live with the 
({uicke, and let the water runne under the 
bridge, without any care, or at least without 
alteration to us. In good sooth, why meet we 
sometimes with crooked, deformed, and in 
body misshapen men, without falling into 
rage and discontent, and cannot endure to 
light upon afrow'ard, skittish, and ill-ranged 
spirit, without falling into anger and vexa- 
tion ? This vicious austerity is rather in the 
judge then in the fault. Let us ever have that 
sayingof Plato in our mouthes : What I find 
unwholsome, is it not to be unhealthy my 
sclfe? Am not I in fault my selfe ? May not 
mine owne advertisement be retorted againsi 
my selfc ? Oh wise and divine restraint, that 
curbeth the most universall and common error 
of men. Not onely the reproches wee doe one 
to another, but our reasons, our arguments 
and matter controversed, are ordinarily re- 
tortable unto us ; and we pinch our selves 
up in our owne armes. Whereof antiquity 
bath left me divers grave examples. It was 
ingeniously spoken and fit to the purpose 
by him that first devised the same : 

Sitrcus cnique tuunt bf*u olei^ 


Ev*ry man's ordure well 

To his owne sense doth smell. 

Our eyes see nothing backward. A hundred 
times a day we mocke our selves upon our 
neighbours subject, and detest some defects 
in others that are much more apparent in 
us ; yea, and admire them with a strange 
impudency and unheedinesse. Even yester- 
day I chanced to see a man of reasonable 
understanding, who no lesse pleasantly then 
justly flouted at anothers fond fashion, and 
yet upon every silly occasion doth nothing 
but molest all men with the impertinent 
bedrowle and register of his pedigrees, 
genealogies and alliances, more then halfe 
false and wrested in (for it is the manner of 
such people commonly to undertake such 
foolish discourses, whose qualities are more 
doubtfull and lesse sure) ; who if he had 
impartially considered and looked upon 
himselfe, should doubtlcsse have found him- 
selfe no lesse intemperate, indiscreet, and 
tedious, in publishing and extolling the pre- 
rogative of his wife's pedigree and descent. 
Oh importunate presumption, wherewith the 
wife .sceth her selfe armed by the hands of 
her own husband. If he understand Latin, 
a man should say to him, 

si h<rc non insanit satis sua spoHtt\ 
instisa.'^ 

Ooc too, if of her owne accord before, 

She were not mad enough, provoke her more. 

I say not that none should accuse excejjt 
hec bee spotlesse in himselfe ; for then none 
might accuse : no not spotlesse in the same 
kinde of fault. But my meaning is, that our 
judgement charging and blaming another, 
of whom there is then question, spareth us 
nothing of an inward and severe jurisdiction. 
It is an office of charity, that he who cannot 
remove a vice from himselfe, should never- 
thelesse endevour to remove it from others, 
where it may have a lesse hurtfull and fro- 
ward seed. Nor doe I deeme it a fit answer 
for him that warneth me of my fault, to say 
the same is likewise in him. But what of 
that? Well-meaning warning is alwayes 
true and profitable. Had we a good and 
sound nose, our owne ordure should be 
more unsavory unto our selves, forasmuch 
tis it is our owne. And Socrates is of 
opinion that he who should find him- 
selfe. and his son, and a stranger guilty 
of any violence or injury, ought first begin 
by himselfe, and present himselfe to the 
sentence and condemnation of the law, and 
for his owne discharge and acquital implore 
the assistance of the executioner*s hand: 
secondly, for his son, and lastly, for the 

^ Ter. And, act. iv. sc. a. 
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stranger. If this precept take his tune' 
somewhat too high, it should at lest be| 
first presented to the punishment of one's . 
owne conscience. Our senses are our proper 
and first judges, who distinguish not things, 
but by externall accidents ; and no marvell, 
if in all parts of the service belonging to our 
society there is so perpetuall and universall 
commixture of ceremonies and superficinll 
apparances ; so that the best and most 
enectuall part of policies consists in that. It 
is man with whom we have alwayes to doe, 
whose condition is marvellously corporall. ; 
I>et those who in these latter dayes have so 
earnestly laboured to frame and establish , 
unto us an exercise of religion and service 
of God, so contemplative and immateriall, 
wonder nothing at all if some be found , 
who thinke it would have escaped and i 
inoultred away betweene their fingers, if 
it had not held and continued amongst us, ' 
as a marke, a title, and instrument of divi- ‘ 
sion and faction, more then by it selfe. As ' 
in conference, the gravity, tlic gowne, and , 
the fortune of him that spesiketh, doth often 
adde and winne credit unto vaine, trifling, | 
and absurd discourses. It is n<jt to be pr<'- 1 
sumed that one of these gosvne-clarkes or j 
(jiioifed serjants, so followed and so re- j 
doubted, have not some sufficiency within : 
him more then popular : and that a man so ; 
sullen, so grim, and so disdainfull, to whom 
so many commissions, Charges, and autho- 
rities are given, be not more sufficient and 
worthy then another who saluteth and 
vaileth to him so farre-ofT, and whom no 
man employeth. Not onely the words, but 
the powtings of such people are considered 
and registred, every one applying himselfo 
to give them some notable and solide inter- 
pretation. If they stoope to common con- ; 
ference, and that a man aflbord or shew 
them other then reverence and approbation, i 
they overthrow you with the autority of their j 
experience : they have read, they have heard, 
scene, and done goodly things, you are cleane 
overwhelmed with examples. I would faine 
tell them that the fruit of a chirurgeon’s ex- 
perience is not the story of his practices, or j 
the remembrance that hee hath cured fourc 
who had the plague, and healed as many 
that had the goute, except hee know and ; 
have the wit, from his use and experience, ; 
to draw a methode how to frame his judge- 1 
ments, and by his skill and practise make us i 
perceave hee is become wiser in his art. As j 
m a concert of Instruments, one heares not j 
severally a lute, a vyol, a flute, or a paire 
of viiginalles, but a perfect-full harmony : 
the assembly and fruit of all those instru- 
ments in one. If their travells and charges 
have amended them, it is in the production 


of their understanding to make it appeare. 
It sufficeth not to number the experiments ; 
they ought to bee well poised and orderly 
sort^ : and to extract the reasons and con- 
clusions they containe, they should be well 
disgested and thorowly distilled. There 
were never so many historians. It is ever 
good and profitable to heare them ; for out 
of the magazine of their memory they store 
us with divers good instnictions and com- 
mendable documents. Verily a chiefe part, 
for the assistance of our life. Ilut now-a- 
dayes wee seeke not after that, but rather 
whetiier the collectors and reporters of them 
be praiseworthy and directing themselves. 

I hate al manner of tyranny, both verball 
and effectuall. I willingly band and oppose 
my selfe against these vaine and frivolous 
circumstances, which by the senses delude 
our judgement ; and liolding iny selfe aloofe 
from tliese extraordinary greatnesses, have 
found that for the most part they are but 
men as others be : 

rus enim/ertu^ setixus communis in ilia 

I'or common sense is seklome found 

In fortunes that so much abound. 

J'hcy arc, perad venture, esteemed and dis- 
cerned lesse then they be^e, forsoirmch as 
they undertake more, and so shew them- 
selves. th(;y answer not the charge they have 
taken. I here mast necessarily be more 
vigour .and strength in the bearer then in 
the burden. He who is not growne to his 
full strength, leaves you to guesse whethtT 
he have any left hitn beyond that, or have 
beene tried to the utmost of his power. He 
who fainteth under his burden bewrayeth 
his measure and the weaknessc of his 
shoulders. That’s the reason why amongst 
the wiser sort there are so many foolish and 
unapt minds scene, and more then of others. 
They might happily have beene made good 
husbandmen, thriving merchants, and plod- 
ding artificers. Their naturall vigour was 
cut out to this proportion. Learning is a 
matter of great consequence : they faint 
under it. To enstall .and distribute so rich 
and so powerfuU a matter, and availfully to 
employ the same, their wit hath neither 
sufficient vigour, nor conduct enough to 
manage it. It hath no prevailing vertue 
but in a strong nature, and they are very 
rare ; and such as are but weake (saitn 
Socrates) cormpt and spoilingly deface the 
dignity of philosophy in handling the same. 
She seemeth faulty and unprofitable, being 
ill placed and unorderly disi)osed. Loe how 
: they spoyle and entangle themselves. 

( — 

1 Juv, Sat, 
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Humam gualis simulaior sintius oris. 

Quern ^er arruiens, pretioso siamine serum 
Velavlt. Hudasque nates ac terq^a reliquit^ 
Ludihrtum mensis^ 

Such counterfeits as apes are of mans face. 
Whom children sporting at. featly incase 
In costly coates, out leave his backeside bare 
For men to laugh at, when they feasting are. 

To those likewise who sway and command 
us, and have the world in their owne hands, 
'tis not sufficient to have a common under- 
standing, and to be able to doe what we 
can eflect. They are farre beneath us, if 
they be not much above us. As they pro- 
mise more, so owe they more. And there- 
fore silence is in them, not only a counte- 
nance of respect and gravitie, but often of 
thrift and profit. Megabvsus going to 
visite Apelles in his work- house, stood 
still a good while without streaking one 
word, and then began to discourse of his 
workes. Of whom he received this rude 
and nipping checke : * * So long as thou 
boldest thy peace by reason of thy garish 
clothes, goodly chaines and stately pompc, 
thou seemest to be some worthy gallant ; 
but now thou hast spoken, there is not the 
simplest boy of my shop but scorneth and 
contemns thee." That great state of his, 
those rich habiliments and goodly traine, 
did not permit him to be ignorant with a 
popular ignorance, and to speak imper- 
tinently of painting. He should have kept 
mute and concealed his externall and pre- 
suming sufficiency. Unto how many fond 
and shallow minds hath in my dayes a 
sullen, cold, and silent countenance served 
as a title of wisdome and capacity ? Dig- 
nities, charges and places are necessarily 
given more by fortune then by merit ; and 
they are often to blame that for it lay the 
blame on kings. Contrariwise it is a won- 
der that, being so untoward, they should 
therein have so good lucke: Principis est 
virtue maxima nosse suos : ** Chiefe vertue 
it isknowne, in kings to know their owne." 
For Nature hath not given them so perfect 
a sight that it might extend it selfe and 
overlooke so many people, to discerne their 
pre-excellency ; and enter their breasts where 
lodgeth the knowledge of our will and 
better worth. It is by conjectures, and as 
it were groping they must try us ; by our 
race, alliances, dependencies, riches, learn- 
ing, and the peoples voice : all over weake 
arguments. He that could devise a meane 
how men might be judged by law, chosen 
by reason and advanced by desert, should 
establish a perfect forme of a common- 
wealth. Yea but hee hath brought that 

I CiAUD. Butrop, 1, t. 303. 


vin. 

great businesse unto a good passe. It is to 
say something, but not to say sul^ciently. 
For this sentence is justly received : that 
counsels ought not to he judged by the 
events. The Carthaginians were wont to 
punish the ill counsels of their captaines, 
although corrected by some fortunate 
successe. And the Roman people hath 
often refused triumphes to famous, success- 
full and most profitable victories, forsomuch 
as the Generals conduct answeared not his 
good fortune. It is commonly perceived 
by the world’s actions that fortune, to teach 
us how farre hir power extendeth unto all 
things, and who taketh pleasure to abate 
our presumption, having not bin able to 
make silly men wise, she hath made them 
fortunate in envy of vertue ; and commonly 
gives hir selfe to favour executions, when as 
their complot and devise is meerly hirs. 
Whence we dayly see that the simplest 
amongst us compass divers great and im- 
portant affaires, both publike and private. 
And as Sirannez, the Persian prince, an- 
swered those who seemed to wonder how 
his negotiations succeeded so ill, his dis- 
courses being so wise, that he was onely 
master of his discourses, but fortune mistris 
of his affaires success. These may answer 
the like ; but with a contrary bias. Most 
things of the world are made by them- 
selves. 

Fata via^ invemuuf.^ 

Fatc» fmde and know which way to goe. 

The issue doth often authorize a simple 
conduct. Our interposition is in a manner 
nothing els but an experience, and more 
commonly a consideration of use and ex- 
ample then of reason. And as one amazed 
at the greatnesse of some businesse, I have 
sometimes understood by those who had 
achieved them, both their motives and ad- 
dresses ; wherein I have found but vulgar 
advises ; and the most vulgar and used are 
perad venture the surest and most com- 
modious for the practice, if not for the shew. 
And what if the plainest reasons are the 
best seated, the meanest, basest and most 
beaten, are best applied unto affaires? To 
maintaine the authority of our kings counsell 
it is not requisite that profane persons 
should be partakers of it, and looke further 
into it then from the first barre. To up- 
hold its reputation, it should be reverenced 
upon credit, and at full. My consultation 
doth somewhat roughly hew the matter, and 
by its first shew, li^tly consider the same : 
the maine and chiefe point of the worke I 
am wont to resigne to heaven. 


1 ViRG. Mn, 1 111.^56. 
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PtrmttU divis cafrra.^ 

How aU the re&t shall goe» 

Give leave to Gods to know. 

Good and bad fortune are in my conceit two 
soveraigne powers. ‘Tis folly to thinke that 
humane wisdome may act the full pait of for> 
tune ; and vaine is his enterprise that pre- 
sumeth to embrace both causes and conse- 
quences. and lead the progrosse of his fact by 
the hand. And above all, vainest in military 
deliberations. I’here was never more cir- 
cums]3ection and military wisedome then is 
$ometimes scene amongst us : may it be j 
that man feareth to lose hiinsclfe by the 
way, reserving himselfe to the catastrophe 
of that play? I say, moreover, that even 
our wisdome and consultation for the most 
part followeth the conduct of ha;<ard. My 
will and my discourse is sometimes inooved 
^by one ayre and sometimes by another ; and 
there be many of these motions that are 
l^ovemed without me. My reason hath dayly 
impulsions and casual agitations : 

Vfrtuntur species auhtwruM^ ct ^cctom uwius 
Nutic aiios, alios dum unbiUi vent us agebat^ 
Concipinnti* 

The showes of mindes are chang’d, and brests 
conceave 

At one time motions which anon they leave, 

And others take ag.'iine, 

As winds drive clouds amaine. 

Let but a man look^ who are me mightiest 
in cities and who thrive best in their busi- 
ness ; he shall commonly find tliey are the 
silliest and poorest in wit. It hath hapned 
to simple women, to weake children, and to 
mad men, to command great states, as well 
as the most sufficient princes. An<l the 
gullish or shallow-pat ed (saith Thucydides) 
doe more ordinarily come unto them then 
the wisest and subtilest. We ascribe their 
good fortunes effects unto their prudence. 

nt quisque for tuna uiiiurt 
Ita pr^ellit : atque ex hide sa^ere ilium omnes 
dicimus^ 

As men their fortune use, so they excell. 

And so we say, they are wise and doe well. 

Wherefore I say well that howsoever events 
are but weake testimonies of our worth and 
capacity. I was now upon this point that 
we need but looke upon a roan advanced 
to dignity ; had we but three daies before 
knowne him to bee of little or no worth at 
all : an image of greatnesse and an idea of 
sufficiency doth insensibly glide and creepe 
into our opinions ; and wee perswade our- 
selves that increasing in estate and credit and 

^ Hor. I. i. Od. ix. 9. 

* Vn^G. Ceo. 1. iv. 20. 

* Plau. Psc, act. V. sc. 4. 


followers, hee is also increased in merit. 
We judge of him, not according to his 
worth, but after the maner of casting- 
counters. according to the prerogative of his 
ranke. But let fortune turne her wheele, 
let him againe decline and come down 
amongst the vulgar multitude; every one 
with admiration enquireth of the cause and 
how he was raised so high. Ciood Ixird, is 
that he? will some say. What, knew he no 
more? h.'id he no other skill when he w'as 
so aloft ? Are Princes pleased with so little ? 
Nowin good .sooth we were in veiy good 
hands, will others say. It is a thing my 
selfe have often secne in mydayes. Yea the 
very maskc of greatnesse or habit of majesty 
represented in tragedies doth in some sort 
touch and beguile us. 'Fhe thing 1 adore 
in kings is the throng of their adorators. 
All inclination and submission is cine unto 
them, except the mindes. My reason is not 
fl amed to bend or stoope ; my knees are. 
Melanthius, being demanded what he 
tl)ou”ht of Dionysius his tragedy, answered, 
1 have not scene it, so much was it over- 
clouded with language. So should they 
say that judge of great mens discourses : I 
have not understood his discourse, so was 
it overdarkn(‘d with gravity, with greatnes, 
and with majesty, Aniislhenes one day 
perswadtjd the Athenians to command that 
their asses should as well be employed 
about the manuring of grounds as were 
their horses ; \vlu> answered him that the 
fisse was not borne, for such service: that’s 
all one (quoth be), there needs but your al- 
lowance for it : for the most ignorant and in- 
capable i..en you employ about the directing 
of your warres leave not to become out of 
hand most worthy onely because you em- 
ploy them. Whereupon depends the cus- 
tome of so many men, who canonize the 
king, whom they have made amongst them, 
and are not contented to honour him, un- 
lesse they also adore him. 'Fhose of Mexico, 
after the ceremonies of his consecration are 
finished, dare no more looke him in the 
face ; but as if by his royalty they had 
deified him, they afterward deeme him to 
bee a god : amongst the oathes, they make 
him sweare to maintaine their religion, to 
keepe their lawes, to defend their liberties, 
to be valiant, just and debonaire ; he i.s 
also swome to make the sun march in his 
accustomed light ; in time of need to cause 
the clouds showre downe their waters ; to 
enforce rivers to runne in their right wonted 
Chanels ; and compel the earth to produce 
all necessary things for his people. I differ 
from this common fashion, and more dis- 
trust sufficiency, when 1 see it accompanicxi 
with the greatnes of fortune, and applauded 
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by popular commendation. Wee should hazardous enterprise; Whence 1 have 
heedfuily marke of uhat consequence it is oftener and daily seene to happen that 
for a man to speake in due time, to choose wits weakly grounded, intending to shew 
fit opportunity, to breake or change his dis- themselves ingenious by observing in the 
course with a magistrate authority ; to de- reading of some work the point oT beauty, 
fend hiraselfe from others oppositions, by a stay their admiration with so bad a choice, 
nod or moving of the head, by a smile, a that in lieu of teacliing us the authors ex- 
shiug, or a silence, before an assembly cellency, they shew us their owne ignorance, 
trembling with reverence and respect. A This liianer of exclamation is safe : Loe 
man of monstrous fortune, chancing to this is very excellent: Surely this is very 
shoote his boult. and give his opinion upon good ; having heard a whole page of VirgiC 
a frivolous subject, which but jestingly was And that’s the shift whereby the subtill save 
tossed to and fro at his table, began ever themselves. But to undertake to follow him 
thus : He cannot choose but be a Iyer, or an by shnigs and crinches, and with an ex- 
ignorant asse, that will say otherwise then, presse selected judgement to goe about to 
«c. Follow this philosophical! point, out marke which way a good author sur- 
commeth a dagger, and there is some mis- * roounteth himselfc ; pondring his words, 
chiefe. Loe here another advertisement, j his phrases, his inventions, and his sevetaU 
from whence I reape good use ; which is, vertues one after another : Away, goe by : 
that in disputations and conferences all It is not for you. Videndum est non modo, 
good seeming words ought not presently to quid quisque loquaiur, sed etiam quid quis^ 
be allow'ed and accepted. Most men are qua sentiat, atque e/iam qua de causa quis* 
rich of a strange sufficiency. Some may que sentiat: “Man must take heed not 
chance to speake a notable saying, to give a onely what he speakes, but what he thinkes, 
good answere, to use a witty sentence, and and also why he thinkes." I dayly he^ 
to propound it, without knowing the force fooles utter unfoolish words. Speake mey 
of it. That a man holdeth not all he bor- any good thing ; let us understand whence 
roweth may peradventure be verified in my they know it, how farre they ttnderstand 
selfe. A man should not alwayes yeeld, , and whereby they hold it. Wee helpe them 
what truth o.r goodnes soever it seemeth tcf j to employ this fine word and this goodly 
contoine. A man must either combat the; reason, which they possesse not. and have 
same in good earnest, or draw back, under j but in keeping ; they have happily pro- 
colour of not understanding the matter : to duced the same by ch*.nce and at random, 
try on all parts, how it is placed in its our selves bring it in credit and esteeme 
author. It may fortune that we shut our- with them. You lend them your hand : 
selves up and further the stroake, beyond what to doe? to konne you nothankes, and 
its bearing. I have sometimes in necessity thereby become more simple and more 
and throng of the combat employed some foolish. Doe not second them : let them 
xevir^oes or turnings, which beyond my in- goe on : they will handle this matter as 
tent have prooved false offers. 1 but gave men afraid to bewray themselves, they dare 
them by tsfie, and they were received by neither change her seate or light, nor enter 
weight. Even as when I contend with a into it. Shake it never so little, it escapeth 
vigorous man, 1 please my selfe to antici- them ; quit the same how' strong and goodly 
pate his conclusions ; I ease him the labour soever it be. They are handsome weapons, 
to interpret himselfe , I endevour to prevent but ill hasted. How often have I seene the 
his imperfect and yet budding imagination ; experience of it ! Now if you come to ex- 
the order and pertinency of his understand- pound and confirme them, they take hold 
ing forwameth and menaceth a farre off. of you, and presently stealc the advantage 
Of these others I do cleane contrary ; a of your interpretation from you. It was 
man must understand or presuppose no- that which I was about to say : It was just 
thing but by them. If they judge in my conceit ; if I have not so exprest it, it 
generall tennes : This is good, that’s is but for want of speech. Handy-dandy, 
naught ; and that they jump right, see what is this ? Malice it selfe must be em- 
whether it be fortune that jumpeth for them, ployed to correct this fierce rudenesse. 
Lrt them a little circumscribe and restraine Hegesias his position, that a man must 
their sentence wherefore it is, and which neither hate nor accuse, but instruct, hath 
way it is. These universal! judgements I some reason else where. But here it is in- 
see so ordinarily say nothing at all. They justice to assist, anfl inhumanity to raise 
are men that salute a whole multitude in him up ag.aine, that hath nothing to doe 
throng and troupe. Such as have true with it, and is thereby of lesser worth. I 
knowledge of the same, salute and marke it love to have them entangle and bemire 
Ibf name and particularly. But it is a | themselves more then they are, and if it be 
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possible lo wade too deepe into the gulphe 
of error, that in the end they may recall 
and advise themselves. Sottishnesse and 
distraction of the senses is no disease curable 
by a tricke of advertisment. And we may 
fitly say of this reparation, as Cyrus an- 
swered one who urged him to exhort his 
army in the nicke when the battell should 
begin : ** That men are not made warlike 
and courageous in the field by an excellent 
oration, no more then one becommeth a 
ready cunning musitian by hearing a good 
song.*’ They are p rent isngcs that must be 
learned aforehand, by long and constant 
institution. This care we owe to ours, and 
this assiduity of correction and instruction ; 
but to preach to him that first passeth by, 
or sway the ignorance or fondnesse of him 
we meete next, is a customc I cannot well 
away with. I seldome use it, even in such 
discourses as are made to me ; and I rather 
quit all, then come to these far-fetcht and 
magistrale instructions. My humour is no 
more proper to speake then to write, 
namely for beginners. But in things com- 
monly spoken, or amongst others, how 
fiilse anci absurd soever 1 judge them, 1 
never crosse or gibe them, neither by word 
nor signe. Further, nothing doth more 
spight me in sottishnesse then that it 
pleaseth it selfe more then any reason may 
justly bee satisfied. It is ^11 lucke that wise- 
dome forbids you to please and trust your 
selfe, and sends you ahvayes Jiway discon- 
tented and fearfull ; whereas wilfulnesse and 
rashnesse fill their guests with gratulation 
and assurance. It is for the simplest and 
least able to looke at other men over their 
shoulders, ever returning from the combat 
full of glory and gladnesse. And most 
often also, this outrecuidance of speech and 
cheerfulnesse of countenance giveth them 
the victory over the by-standers, who arc 
commonly weake, and incapable tojiidge 
aright and discerne true advantage. Obsti- 
nacy and eamestnesse in opinion 13 the 
surest tryall of folly and selfe conceit. Is 
there any thing so assured, so resolute, so 
disdainfull, so contemplative, so serious and 
so grave, as the asse ? May we not com- 
mixe with the title of conference and com- 
munication the sharpe and interrupted dis- 
courses which mirth and familiarity intro- 
duceth amongst friends, pleasantly dallying 
and wittily jesting one with another? An 
exercise to which my naturall blithnessc 
makes me very apt. And if it be not so 
wire-drawne and serious as*this other exer- 
cise 1 now speake of, yet is it no lesse sharpe 
mr ingenious, no lesse profitable, as it seemed 
to Lycurgus. For my regard I bring more 
liberty then wit unto it, and have therein 


j more lucke then invention ; but I am per- 
fect in sufferance ; for I endure the revenge, 
not onely sharpe but also indiscreete, with- 
out any alteration. And to any assault 
given me, if I have not perfectly or stoutly 
wherewith to worke mine owne amends, I 
ammiise not my selfe to follow that ward or 
point, with a tedious and selfe- willed contes- 
tation, inclining to pertinacy : I let it passe, 
and lianging downe mine eares, remit my 
solfe to a better home to right my selfe. 
Ho is not a innrchunt Uiat ever gainctli. 
Most men ciiange both voice and counte- 
n.ince, wlicre miglit failoth them ; and by 
an importunate rage, instead of avenging 
themselves, they accuse their weaknesse 
and therewith bewray their impatience. In 
this jollity we now .and then harpe upon 
some secret strings of our imperfections, 
which sailed or considerate we cannot touch 
without otfence, and we profitably criter- 
advertize our selves of our defects. I'herc 
are other handy-sports indiscreete, fond and 
shaq-io, just after the French manor, which 
I hate mortally ; I have a. tender and sen- 
sible skinne. 1 have in my daies scene two 
Princes of our royall blood brought to 
their graves for it. It is an ill seeming 
thing for men in jest to hitte, or in sport to 
strike one another. In other matters, whea 
I shall judge of any bwly, I demaund of 
him how farre or how much he is contented 
with hiinselfe ; how farre his speach or his 
worke pleaseth him. I will avoyd these 
goodly excuses, I did it but in jest : 

Ablatum mediis opus est tncudibtts istudP 

This worke away was broiight, 

Halfc-h.'immcred, lialfe- wrought, 

I was not an houre there : I li.ave not scene 
him since. Now I say, let us then leave 
these parts ; give me one that may represent 
you whole and entire, by which it may please 
you to be measured by another. And then, 
what finde you fairest in your owne worke > 
Is it that or this part ? The grace or the 
matter, the invention, the judgement, or 
the learning? For I ordinarily perceive 
that a man misselh as much in judging 
of his owne worke as of another's ; no . 
onely by the affection he therein empU)yeth, 
but because he hath not sufficiencie to know, 
nor skill to distinguish it. The worke of 
its owne power and fortune may second 
the workeman, and transport him beyond 
his invention and knowledge. As for me, 1 
judge not the worth of another's worke more 
obscurely then of mine owne ; and place my 
essayes sometime lowe, sometimes high, very 
unconstantly and doubtfully. Tiiere are 

I Ovin. Trist* I. i, Eleg^. vi, 29. 
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^divert bookiss t>tofltable by moon df tbdr 
sabjects»of whi^ the author reapetb do com- 
tne^atioDs at all ; and good boolces» a$ also 
good woifces, which make the workeman 
a^aiYied. 1 shall write the manner of our 
bankets and the fashion of our garments, 
and 1 shall write it with an ill grace : I shall 
|>ublish the edicts of my time, and the letters 
of princes that publikely passe from hand to 
hand : I shall make an abridgement of a 
good booke (and every abridgement of a 
good booke is a foole abridged), which booke 
shall come to be lost, and such like things. 
Posterity shall reape singular profit by such 
compositions ; but I, what honour except by 
my good fortune? Many famous bookes 
are of this condition. 

When I read Philip de Commtnes (now 
divers ycares since), a right excellent author, 
I noted this speech in him as a saying not 
vulgar : That a man should carefully take 
heed how he do his master so great or 
much service, that he thereby be hindered 
from finding his due recompence for it. I 
should have commended the invention, but 
not him. After that I found it in facitus : 
Beneficia to usque lata sunt dum videutur 
exsoivi possts ubi multum antevenere pro 
gratia odium reddiiur:^ Benefits are so 
long welcome, as wee thinke they may 
be requited, but when they much exceede 
all power of recompence, hate is returned 
for tlmnkes and good will.”* And Seneca 
veiy stoutly : Nam qui put at esse turpe non 
reddere, non vult esse cui redd at: “ For he 
that thinkes it a shame not to requite, could 
wish he were not whom he should requite.” 
Q. Cicero with a looser byas : Qui se non 
putai satis/a cere, amicus esse uullo tnodo 
potest:'^ "He that tijinkes he doth not 
satisfie, can by no raeanes be a friend.” 
The subject according as it is may make 
a man be judged learned, wise, and me* 
morions; but to judge in him the parts 
most his owne and best worthy, together 
with the force and beautie of his ininde, 
*tis very requisite we know first what is his 
owne, and what not ; and in what is not his 
owne, what we are beholding to him for, in 
consideration of his choise. disposition, orna- 
ment, and language he hath thereunto fur- 
nished. What if he have borrowed the 
matter and empaired the forme? as many 
times it commeth to passe. Wee others 
that have little practice with bookes are 
troubled with this, that when wee meet with 
any rare or quaint invention in a new poet, 
or forcible argument in a preacher, we dare 
not yet commend them untill we have taken 


instruction of some wise man, whether that 
pan be their owna or another bodies, and 
until then I ever stand upon mine owne 
guard. I come lately from reading over (and 
that without any intermission) the sto^ of 
Tacitus (a matter not usuall with me ; it is 
now twenty yeares, ! never spent one whole 
houre together upon a booke), and I have 
now done it at the instant request of a 
gentleman whom France holdeth in high 
esteeme, as well for his owne worth and 
valour as for a constant forme of suificiencie 
and goodnes apparantly seene in divers bre- 
thren of his. 1 know no author that in a 
publike register entermi.xeth so many con- 
jsiderations of manners and particular in- 
clinations. And I deeme cleane contrary 
I to what hee thinketh ; who being especially 
i to follow the lives of the Emperours of his 
time, so divers and extreme in all manner 
of forme, so many notable and great actions, 
which namely their cruelty produced in 
their subjects, he had a more powerfull and 
attractive matter to discourse and relate, 
then if hee had beene to speake or treat 
of battels and universal! agitations. So that 
I often find him barren, slightlie running- 
over those glorious deaths, as if he feared to 
attediate and molest us with their multitude 
and continuance. This forme of historie is 
much more profitable : publicke innovations 
depend more on the conduct of fortune; 
private on ours, » It is rather a judgement 
then a deduction of an history ; therein are 
more precepts then narrations. It is not a 
booke to reade, but a volume to study and 
to leame ; it is so fraught with sentences, 
that right or wrong they are huddled up. It 
is a seminary of inorall and a magazine of 
pollitique discourses, for the provision and 
ornament of those that possesse some place 
in the managing of the world. He ever 
pleadeth with solid and forcible reasons, after 
a Sharpe and witty fashion ; following the 
affected and laboured stile of his age. They 
so much loved to raise and puffe themselves 
up, that where they found neither sharpnesse 
not subtility in things, they would borrow it 
of wordes. He drawetb somewhat neare to 
Seneca's writing. I deeme Tacitus more 
sinnowy, Seneca more sharpe. His service 
is more proper to a crazed troubled state, as 
is ours at this present ; you woidd often say, 
he pourtrayeth and toucheth us to the quicke. 
Such as doubt of his faith doe manifestly 
accuse themselves to hate him for somewhat 
else. His opinions be sound, and enclining 
to the better side of the Romane afthires. 1 
am neverthelesse something greeved that be 
bath more latterly judged' of Pompey then 
honest men's opinions, who lived and con- 
versed with him, doe well allow off ; to have 


1 Cohn. Tacit. Anal, 1. iv. 
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esteem^ him altogether eqoall to Marius 
and ^k« savmg that he was more close and 
secret His intention and canvasing for the 
goverfiment of affaires hath not t^ene ex- 
empted from ambition nor cleared from 
revenge ; and his owne friends have feared 
that had be gotten the victory, it would have 
transported him beyond the limits of reason, | 
but not unto an unbridled and raging mea- 
sure. There is nothing in his life that hath 
threatned us with so manifest a cruelty and 
expresse tyranny. Yet must not the suspi- 
tion be .counterpoised to the evidence : so 
doe not 1 beleeve him. 

That, his narrations are naturnll and right 
might happily be argued by this, that they 
doe not alwaies exactly apply themselves to | 
the conclusions of his judgement, which hee j 
pursueth according to the course he hath 
taken, often beyond the matter he shcweth 
us, which he hath dained to stoope unto 
with one onely glance. He needeth to 
excuse to have approoved the religion of 
his times according to the laws which com- 
manded him, and beene ignorant of the 
(rue and perfect worship of God, that’s his 
ill fortune, not his defect. I have princi- 
pally considered his judgement, whereof I 
am not everywhere throughly resolved. As 
namely these words contayned in the letter, 
which Tiberius, being sicke and aged, sent 
io the Senate : What shall 1 write to you 
Imy masters, or how shall hwrite to you, or 
kvhat shall I not write to you in these times ? 
May the gods and goddesses loose me worse 
ilien I dayly feele myselfe to perish, if I can 
(ell. I cannot perceive why he should so 
certainly apply them unto a stinging remorse, 
tormenting the conscience of Tiberius ; at 
least when my selfe was in the same plight, | 
I sj^w it not. That hath likewise seemed j 
soniwhat demisse and base unto me, that 
having said how he exercised a certaine 
honourable magistracy in Rome, he goeth 
about to excuse himselfe that it is not for 
ptentation he spake it. This one tricke, 
namely in a minde of his quality, seemeth 
base and coarse unto me ; for not to 
!are speake roundly of himselfe, accuseth 
ome want of courage. A constant, reso- 
Ate, and high judgement, and which judgeth 
oundly and surely, every hand while useth 
lis owne examples, as well as of any strange 
hing, and witnesseth as freely of himseUe 
lS of a third person : a man must overgoe 
hese populare reasons of civility in favour of 
ruth aad liberty. 1 dare not onely speake 
ik^ selfe. but speake alone^f my selfe. I 
tragie when I write of any other matter, and 
Ugresse from my subject I doe not so dis- 
ateetly my selfe, and am so tied and 
to my selfe as that I cannot dis- 


tinguish and Consider my selfe apart, as a 
neighbour, as a tree ; it is an equal! error 
either not to see how farre a man's worth 
stretcheth, or to say more of it then one 
seeth good cause. We owe more love to 
God then to our selves, and know him lesse, 
and yet we talk our fill of him. If bis 
writings relate any thing of his conditions, 
he was a notable man, upright and coura- 
geous, not with a superstitious vertiie, but 
philosophical! and generous: he may be 
found over-hardy in his testimonies. As 
where he holdeth that a souldier carrying a 
burden of wood, his hands were so stilly be- 
numbed with cold that they sluckc to his 
wood, and remained so fast unto it, that as 
dead flesh they were divided from his armes. 
In such cases I am W'ont to yoeld unto the 
authority of so great testimonies. Where 
he also saith that Vespasian, by the favour 
cf the God Scrapis, healed in the citic of 
Alexandria a blinde woman with the rub- 
bing and anointing her eyes with fasting 
spittle, and some other miracles, which I 
remember not well now, he doth it by 
the example and devoire of all good 
historians. They keepe a register of im- 
portant events; among publike accidents 
are also popular reports and vulgar 
opinions. It is their part to relate com- 
mon conceits, but not to sway them. This 
part belongeth to divines and philoso- 
phers, directors of consciences. Therefore, 
that companion of his, and as great a man 
as hee, said most wisely: lu]nidem plum 
transcribo quam credo : Nam nec affinnare 
susHhco de quibus dubito Ucc subducere que 
accept ; ' * I write out more then 1 beleeve : 
for neither can 1 bide to affirm what 1 doubt 
of, nor to withdrawe what I have heard. 
And that other : Hccc neqite ajlrmare neque 
refellcrc operce pretium est : fatnee rerum 
standum est: '* It is not worth the talke, or 
to avouch, or to refute these things wee 
must stand to report.” And writing in an 
age wherein the beliefe of prodigies began 
to decline, he saith he would notwit hstaiid> 
ing not omit to insert in his Annals and 
give footing to a thing received and allowed 
of so many honest men, and with so great 
reverence by antiquity. It is very well said 
that they yeelde us the history, more accord - 
i ing as they rcceeve then according as they 
I esteeme it. I, who am king of the matter *1 
treat of, and am not to give accompt of it 
to any creature living, doe nevertbelesse 
not altogether beleeve myselfe for it. I 
often hazard upon certaine outslips of my 
minde for which I distrust my selfe ; and 
certaine verball wilie-beguilies, whereat I 
shake mine cares ; but Ilet them runne at 
hab or nab, I see some honour them selves 
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with such like things : ’Tis,not for me alone 
to judge of them. 1 present my selfe stand- 
ing and lying, before and bchinde, on the 
right and left side, and in all by naturall 
motions. Spirits alike in force are not ever 
alike in application and taste, Loe here 
what my memory doth ingrose. and yet 
very uncertainely present unto me of it. In 
brecfe, all judgments are weake, demisse 
and imperfect. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Of Vanitic. 

T here is peradventure no vanity more 
manyfest then so vainely to write of 
it. What Divinity hath so divinely 
expressed thereof unto us, ought of all men 
of understanding to be diligently and con- 
tinually meditated upon. Who seeth not 
that 1 have entred so large a field, and 
undertaken so high a pitch, wlierein so long 
as there is either inke or paper in the world. 

I may uncessantly wander and fly without 
cncombrance? 1 can keepe no register of 
my life by my actions : fortune placeth them 
too lowe : I hould them of my fantasies. Yet 
have I seen a gentleman who never com- 
municated his life but by the operations of 
Jiis belly ; you might have scene in his house, 
set out for a show, a row of basins for seven 
or eight dayes. It was all his study, it was 
all his talke : all other discourses were un- 
savory to him. These are somewhat more 
civile, the excrements of an ould spirit, 
sometimes hard, sometimes laxative ; but 
ever indigested. And when shall I come 
unto an end of representing a continuall 
agitation or uncessant alteration of my 
thoughts, what subject soever they happen 
upon ; since Diomedes Ailed six thousand 
brokes only with the subject of grammar? 
What is idle babling like to produce, since 
the faltring and liberty of the tongue hath 
stuft the world with so horrible a multitude 
of volumes? So many words onely for 
words. Oh Pythagoras, why didst not thou 
conjure this tempest ? One Galba, of former 
ages, being accused for living idlie, answered 
that all men ought to give an account of 
their actions, but not of their abiding.” He 
was deceived ; for justice hath also know- 
ledge and animadversion over such as gather 
stubble (as the common saying is) or looke 
about for gape-seed. But there should be 
some correction appointed by the lawes 
against foolish and unproAtable writers, as 
there is against vagabonds and loiterers ; so 


should both my selfe and a hundred others 
of our people be banished. It is no 
mockerie ; scribling seemeth to be a sym- 
tome or passion of an irregular and licen- 
tious age. When writ we ever so much as 
we have done since our intestine troubles, 
or when Ailed the Romans so many volumes 
as in the times of their mine? Besides that, 
the reAning of wits in a commonwealth 
doth seldome make them the wiser : this 
idle working proceedeth of this, that all men 
doe over slowly give themselves to the ofAce 
of their function, and are easily withdrawne 
from it. The corruption of the times we 
live in is wrought by the particular con- 
tribution of every one of us : some conferre 
treason unto it, some injustice, other some 
irreligion, tyranny, avarice and cruelty, 
according as they are more or lesse power- 
full ; the weaker sort, whereof 1 am one, 
imparte foolishnesse, vanity and idlenesse 
unto it. It seemeth to bee the season of 
vaine things when the damageable presse 
us. In a time where to doe evill is com- 
mon. to doe nothing proAtable is in a 
manner commendable. One thing comforts 
me. that I shall be of the last that shall be 
attached ; whilst they shall provide for the 
worser sort and the most hiirtfulh I shall 
have leasure to amend my selfe ; for mee 
thinkes it would bee against reason busily 
to insist and pursue petty inconveniences, 
when great ones Shfect us. And the physi- 
tian Pliilotimus, to one that oflfred his Anger 
to dresse, by wliose face, looke and breath 
he apparently perceaved that he had an 
impostume in his loonges:** My friend (quoth 
he), it is now no At time to busie your 
selfe about your nayles.” Yet concerning 
this purpose, 1 saw riot many yeares since a 
friend of mine, whose name and memory 
(for divers respects) I hould in singular 
account, who in the midst of our troublous 
mischiefes, when no more then at this time 
neither lawe, nor justice, nor magistrate 
was executed or did his ofiice, published 
certaine silly reformations concerning the 
excesse of apparell, gluttony and dyct, and 
abuses committed among petty-fogging 
lawiers. They be ammusing wherewith a 
people in a desperate taking is fed, that sc 
men may say they are not cleane forgotten. 
Even so doe these pthers, w'ho mainel> 
apply themselves to forbid certaine manner! 
of speach, dances and vaine sports, unto a 
j people wholy given over to all licenciousness< 
and execrable vices. It is then no con- 
venient time for: a man to wash and rietiAe 
! himselfe when he is assailed Inr a rioletjt 
(fever. It onely belongs to Spartans to 
itricke, to comb and wash themselves at 
' what time they are ready to cast themselves 
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into some cxtreame hazard of life. As for 
me, 1 am subject to this ill custome, that if 
but a pump fit not handsoml^ upon my 
foot, t shall also neglect my shirt and my 
cloake ; for I disdaine to correct my selfe ; 
by halves when I am in bad estate, I flesh 
iiiy selfe on evill and abandon my selfe 
through despaire, and run to downcfall, and 
(as the saying is) cast the haft after the 
hatchet 1 grow obstinate in empairing; 
and estecme my selfe no more worthy of my 
care, eyther all well or all evill. It is a 
favour to me that the desolation of our 
state doth sutably meet with the desolation 
of my age : I rather endure that my evills 
should thereby be surcharged then if my 
goods had thereby beene troubled. The 
words I Utter against misfortune are words 
of spite. My courage, instead of yeelding, 
doth grow more obstinate ; and contrary to 
others, I finde my selfe more given to devo- 
tion in prosperous then adverse fortune ; 
according to Xenophon's rule, if not accord- 
ing to his reason. And I rather looke on 
heaven with a chearefull eye, to thanke it, 
then to begge any thing. 1 am more care- 
full to encrease my health when it smiles 
upon me, then to recover it when I have 
lost it. Prosperities are to me as discipline 
and instruction, as adversities and crosses 
are to others. As if good fortune were in- 
compatible with a good conscience, men 
never become honest but by adverse and 
crosse chances. Good fortune is to me a 
singular motive unto moderation, and for- 
cible spurre unto modesty. Prayers winne 
me, menaces reject me, favours relent me, 
feare imperverseth me. Amongst humane 
conditions this one is very common, that 
we are rather pleased with strange things 
then with our owne ; we love changes, affect 
I alterations, and like innovations. 

j //sa dies idea nos grata periuit hausiu, 

' Quod permutat is Horn reeurrif equis^ 

Times therefore us refresh with welcome ay re, 
Because their houres on chang’d horse doe 
repayre. 

Ind my share is therein. Such as follow 
he other extremity, onely tobeewcll pleased 
irith and in themselves, and selfe-con- 
citcdly to over-esteeme what they possesse 
bove others, and acknowledge no forme 
ayrer then that they see, if they be not 
nore advised then we, they are indeed more 
lappy. I envie not their wisedome, but 
[rudge their good fortune. *This greedy 
tumour of new and unquenchable desire of 
inknowne things doth much increase and 
lourish in me a desire to travell ; but divers 
tthcr circumstances conferre unto it. I am 
pleased to neglect ^nd shake off the 


government of mine owne household. It is 
some pleasure to command, were it but a 
mole-hill, and a delight to be obaied ; but 
it is a pleasure over uni forme and languish- 
ing, besides that it is ever necessarily 
intermixed with troublous cares and Hart- 
wearing thoughts. Sometimes the indigence 
and oppression of your owne people, some- 
tinries the contentions and quarels of your 
neighbours, and othortimes their insulting 
and usurpation over you, doth vexe, doth 
trouble and afflict you ; 

Aut verherata graudine vituce^ 

Fundusque nieudax, arbore nuyte aquas 
Culpitnte^ nunc torreutia agros 
Sydera^ nunc hyemes iniquasi^ 

Or vineyards beute and wet with hailc and 
raiue, 

Or grounds defrauding hope, while trees 
complaine, 

Sometime of waters, sometime of those starres 
That scorch the fields, sometime of winters 
warres. 

And that God will hardly once in halfe il 
yeere send you a season that shall thoroughly 
please your bayly and content your receaver; 
and that if it be good for your vines, it be 
not hurtfull for your meddowes. 

Aui nimiis torret feruoribus ertherius Sol^ 

Ant suhiti perimuni inibres^ gelidceque pruitue 
Flabraque ventorunt violento turbine vexant,* 

Or with excessive heatc heavens sunne doth 
to.ast, 

Or sodaine slormcs do kill, and chilling frost, 

Or violent whirlewind blasts doe vexe the 
coast. 

As that new and well-shapen shoe of that 
man of former ages, which hurts and wrings 
your foote ; and that a stranger knowes not 
what it costs you, and what you contribute 
to maintaine the show of that order which 
is scene in your housholde, and which pilsr- 
adventure you purchase at too high a rate. 

It was very late before I betooke my selfe tb 
husbandrie. I'hose whom nature caused to 
be borne before mee have long time ridde ^ 
mee of that carefuil burthen : 1 had already' 
taken another habite more sutable to nw 
complexion. Neverthelesse by that I have 
observed therein, I finde it to be rsitherj a 
troublesome then a hard occupation. Wjho- 
soever is capable of any other thing rhay 
easily discharge that. If I would seekeWo 
grow rich, that way would seeme over-lolag 
and tedious to mee : I would then hav^ 
serv'ed our kings, a trade more beneficial)) 
then all others, since I pretend but to ged 
the reputation that as 1 have gotten nothingC 
so have I not wasted any thing ; sutable tcA, 

1 TIor. Car, I. iii. Od. t. ^9, 

« Lvcr. 1. y.f i|. 
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the rest of my life ; as unfit to effect any 
good» as improper to worke any evill of 
consequence ; and that 1 onely seeke to 
weare out my life, I may (God bee thanked) 
doe Jt without any great attention : if the 
worst come to passe, before poverty assaile 
you, seeke by prevention to cut off your 
charges, and by husbanding your expences 
keejxj aforehand with it ; that is it I trust 
unto, and hope to reforme my sclfe before 
it come neare or enforce me to it. As for 
other matters, I have forestalled many 
degrees and established sundry wayes in 
my minde, to live and rubbe out with lesse 
then I have. I say to live with contentment. 
Non estimatione census^ vernm victii atgue 
culiUt terminaiur pecuni(€ modus ‘*The 
measure of money is lymitcd not by the 
estimate of wealth or place, but by the 
manner of living and other furniture." My 
very neede doth not so precisely possesse 
my whole estate, but that without touching 
to the quick or empairing the maine, 
fortune shall finde something to play upon 
or take hold of. My very presence, as 
ignorant and grim as it is, affordeth much 
Ijclpe to my houshold affaires : I apply my 
selfe thereunto but somewhat dispightfully, 
considering the manner of my house, which 
is, that severally to burne my candle at one 
end, the other is thereby nothing spared. 
Travels do not much hurt me, were it not 
for the charges, which arc exceeding great 
and beyond my ability, having ever beene 
accustomed to journey not only with neces- 
sary, but also decent equipage ; and that is 
the reason I make but short journeys and 
travel not too often ; wherein I imploy but 
the scum me and what I can well spare, 
temporising and differing according as it 
commeth more or lesse. I will not have the 
pleasure of my wandring to corrupt the 
rlelight qf my retiring. Contrary wise, my 
intent is that they nourish and favour one 
another. Fortune hath steadied me in this, 
<hat since my chiefest profession in this life 
\Vas to live delicately and quietly, and rather 
negligently then seriously, it hath deprived 
me of need to hoard up riches to provide 
for the multitude of mV heires. For one, 
if that be not sufficient tor him, w'herewith I 
have lived so pienteously, at his owne perill 
tje it. His indiscretion shall not deserve 
Shat I wish him more. And every man 

! according to the example of Phocion) 
irovideth sufficiently for his children that 
provideth they be not unlike to him. 1 
should by no meanes be of Crates his mind, 
or commend his proceeding. He left his 
inoney with a banquier upon this condition. 


that if his children were fooles he should 
deliver it them ; but prooving wise and able 
to shift for themselves, he sh^ould distribute 
the same amongst the greatest fooles. As if 
fooles, being least capable to make a shift 
without it, were more capable to use riches. 
So it is that the hurt proceeding from my 
absence doth not (in mine opinion) deserve, 
so long as 1 shall have meanes to bcare it, I 
should refuse to accept the occasions that 
offer tliemselves to distract mee from this 
toylesome assistance. There is ever some 
peece out of square. Sometimes the busi- 
nesse of one house, and other times the 
affaires of another, doe hurry you. You pry 
too neare into all things ; herein, as well as 
elsewhere, your perspicuity doth harme you. 

I steale from such occasions as may move 
me to anger, and remoove from the know- 
ledge of things that thrive not ; yet can I 
not so use the matter, but still I stumble 
(being at home) upon some inconvenience 
which displeaseth me. And slight knaveries 
that are most bidden from mee are those 
1 am best acquainted with. Some there are 
which to avoyd a further mischiefe a man 
must helpe to conceale himselfe : vaine 
prickings (vaine sometimes), but yet ever 
prickings. The least and slightest hin- 
drances are the sharpest; and as the 
smallest letters hurt our eyes most, so the' 
least affaires grieve us most : a multitude of 
slender evils offendeth more’ then the 
viohince of one alone, how great soever. 
Even as ordinary thornes, being small and 
Sharpe, pricke us more sharpely and sans 
tlireatning, if on a sudden we hit upon 
them. 1 am no philosopher : evils oppresse 
me according as they waigh, and waigli 
according to their forme, as wel as according 
to the matter, and often more. I have more 
insight in them then the vulgar sort ; and so 
have I more patience. To conclude, if thev 
hurt me not, they lie heavie upon me. I-iff 
is a tender thing, and easie to be dis- 
tempered. Since I began to grow towards 
peevish age, and by consequence toward 
frowardnes, nemo enim resistit sihi am 
ceperit impelli " For no man staves him 
selfe when he is set on going. What cv* 1 
fond cause hath brought me to it, I provoU* 
the humour that way, which afterward hi 
his owne motion is fostred and exasperated 
attracting and heaping up one matter u])o: 
another, to feede it selfe withall 

StiUicidi casus lapUem cavat^ 

By often falling on. 

Even water breakes a stone. 

These ordinary distilling drops consum 
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ftnd ulcerate me. Ordinary inconveniences 
are never light. They are continuall and 
irreparable if they continually and insepar* 
atty aryse from the members of husbandry. 
When 1 consider my affaires afarre off and 
in grosse. 1 Unde, be it because I have no 
exact memory of them, that hitherto they 
have thrived beyond my reasons and ex- 
pectation. Me thinks 1 draw more from 
them* then there is in them : their good 
successe betraieth me. But am I waded 
into the businesse ? See I all these parcels 
march ? 

Turn vtro in curas an/Mum ti^ducimus ontftesJ^ 
Then we our niiiido divide 
To cares ou every side. 

A thousand things therein give me cause 
to desire and feare. Wholly to forsake them 
is very easie unto me ; witnout toyling and 
vexation altogether to apply my selfe unto 
them is most hard. It is a pittyfull 
thing to be in a place where whatsoever 
you see doeth set you a worke and con- 
ceme you ; and me thinkes I enjoy more 
blithly and taste more choicely the plea- 
sures of a stranger house then of mine owne, 
and both my minde and taste runne more 
freely and purely on them. Diogenes 
answered according to my humor, when being 
demanded what kinde of wine he liked best, 
“ Another man’s," said hp. My father de- 
lighted to build at Montaigne, where he was 
borne ; and in al this policy of domestick 
affaires, I love to make use of his ex- 
amples and rules, unto which I will as much 
as possibly I can tie my successors, (.’ould 1 
doe better for him, I would performe it. I 
glory his will is at this day practised by mce, 
and doth yet worke in me. God forbid I 
should ever suffer any image of life to 
perish under my hands, that I may yeeld 
unto so good and so kinde a father. If I 
have undertaken to finish any old peece of 
wall, or repare any building either imperfect 
or decaied, it hath certainly beene because 
I had rather a respect to his intention then 
a regard to my contentment. And 1 blame 
my negligence or lithernesse that I have 
not continued to perfect the foundations he 
had laid, or beginnings he had left in his 
house ; by so much the more because I am 
in great likelihood to be the last possessor 
of it, namely of my race, and set the last 
hand unto it. For concerning my particu- 
lar application, neither the pleasure of 
building, which is said to Ije so bewitching, 
nor hunting, nor hawking, nor gardens, nor 
such other delights of a retired life, can 
much embusie or greatly ammuse me. It 
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is a thing for which I hate my selfe, as of 
all other opinions that are incommodiou\ 
to me. I care not so much to have them 
vigorous and learned as I labour to have 
them easie and commodious unto life. They 
are indeed sufficiently true and sound, if 
they be profitable and pleasing. Those 
who hearing mee relate mine owne insuffi- 
ciencie in matters pertaining to husbandry 
or thrift, are still whispering in mine e.ares 
that it is but a kinde of disdainc, and that I 
neglect to know the implements or tooles 
belonging to husbandry or tillage, their 
seasons and orders ; how my \^nes are 
made, how they graft, and understand or 
know the names and formes of herbes, of 
simples, of fruits, and what belongs to the 
dressing of meats wherewith I live and 
whereon I feede ; the names and prices of 
such stuffes I cloath my selfe withall, onely 
because I doe more seriously take to heart 
some higher knowledge ; bring me in a 
manner to deaths doore. This is meere 
sottishnesse, and rather brutishnesse then 
glory : I would rather be a cunning horse- 
man then a good logician. 

Quin in aliqnid saltern pot ins quorum indiget 

usnSf 

Viminibns molligue paras detexere jnneo^A 
Why ruther with soft wiiiRs make you not .speed. 
To worke-up something whereof there i* need? 

Wee hinder our thoughts from the generalle 
and maine point, and from the causes and 
universall conduct, which are very well 
directed without us, and omit our owne 
businesses, and Michael, who concernes us 
ncerer then man. Now I most commonly 
stay at home, but I would please my selfe 
better there then any where else. 

Sit fitcfF sedes utinnvr srirr^ trr. 

Sit modus lasso innris, ct via runt, 

. . , Militurqnc?’ 

Sonic rcp.'iirc and rest to mine old ago I crave 
Journeying, sailing, with a weary warring, 

( ) lc:t an eiul Juivi;. 

I wot not whether I shall come to an end of 
it. I would that in lieu of some other part 
of his succession, my father liad resigned 
that passionate love and dcare affection 
which in his aged yeeres he bare unto his 
household husbandry. He was very for- 
tunate in conforming his desires unto his 
fortune, and knew how to be pleased with 
what he had. Politike philosophy may how 
it list accuse the basenesse and biatne the 
sterilitie of my occupation, if, as he did, I 
may but once finde the taste of it. I am ol 
this opinion, that the hoaorablest vocation 
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is to serve the commonwealth, and be . ranee, I wittingly entertaine a kinde of 
profitable to many. Ervetus tnim ingenii \ troubled and uncertaine knowledge of my 
et virtuHs^ omnisque prasianties^ ium ! money ; untill it come to a certaine measure 
Maximus accipitur^ quum in 1 { am content to doubt of it. It is not ami sse 

quemque con/e riur ** For then is most I if you allow your boy or sen*ant some small 

fruit reaped, both of our wit and virtue and all ! scope for his disloyalty and indiscretion, 
other excellencie, when it is bestowed upon If in giossc we have sufficiently left to bring 
our neighbours.” As forme, 1 ckj.uit liom our matters to pass, thisexccsse of fortunes 
it, partly for conscience sake (for whence liberali tie, let us somewhat more suffer it to 
I discern the waight concerning such voca- stand to her meicie, it is the gleaner’s fee 
tions, 1 al.so discover the slencier meanes 1 1 after all. 1 esteemc not so much my 
have to supi^y them witliall ; ami Plato, a ; people’s fidelity as I disesteeme their in- 
^'lastcT workeinnn in all poliiike govern- jjurie. Oh base and absurd study, for a 
iiient, omitted not to abstaine from tliem), | man to study his money, and please him- 
partly for htlieriiessc. I am w'cll plea-sed to ; selfc with handling and counting the same ; 
enjoy the world without troubling or for ihai’s the way whereby covetousnesse 
pressing my sclfe with it; to live a lifejmaketh her approches. Since eighteene 
onely excusable, and which may neither bee yeeres that 1 have had the full dispo.sing 
bnrthensome to mce nor to any other, of my goods in my owne tiands, 1 could 
Never did man goe more plainly and never yet be brougiit to overlooke neither 
carelesly to worke in the care and govern- titles nor bookes, no not so imit li as the 
meat of a third man, then I would had I a principall afihiies that should necessarily 
ground to wurke upon. One of my wishes passe thorow my ktiovvlcdge and care, 
at this instant .should be to finde a sonne It is no philosophic.all contempt to neglect 
in law ^bat could hund.somely allure and worldly and trausitorie thing.s : my taste Is 
discreerfy beguile my old yeeres, and lull not so exqui.sitely mce, for I value them 
them asleepe ; into whose hands I might according to their worth at least : but truly 
dispose and in all soveraignty resigne the it is an inexcusable slouthfulnessc and 
conduct and managing of my goods, that childisl^ negligence. Wlmt would I not 
lie might di.spo.se of them as I doe. and rather doe then reade a contract? And 
gaine upon them what I gaine ; alwnies more willingly, as a slave to my bttsinesse, 
provided he would but carry a truely- , witii c uke to over-^ooke and cure to survay 
thankfull and friendly minde. But what, 1 a com]nir.y of old dusty bookes, and plod 
we live in a world where the loyalty of our i upon musty writings? and which is wor.^e, 
ow’ue children is not known. Whosoever 1 other men’s, as so many doe daily for 
hath the charge of my pur.se when 1 travcll | money ? 1 have nothing so deare as care 

hath it freely and W'lihont controll ; as well • and paine ; and I only endeavour to bc- 
might he deceive me in keeping of reckon- * come carelesse and retchlesse. I had, in 
ings. And if he be not a divell, I bind him | mine opinion, been fitter (if it might be) to 
to deale well and honestly by my c.ircK.'ssu | Ii\e by otiiers foitune, without bounden 
confidence. Multi fallere docucrunt, j duty or bondage. Atid yet I wot not (the 
dam tlment falli, et a Iris jus ptxeandi being thoroughly sifted) W'hether, 

suspicando fecerunt ; “ Many have taught | acconling to my humour and foitune, wli.it 
others to deceive while themselves feare to • I must endure with my affaire-s, and pocla t 
be deceived, and Iiave given them just [ up at my servants and familiars hands, hath 
cause to offend by suspecting them un- ' not more adjeclion, importunitic and sharpt - 
justly." The most ordinary assurance I ■ nesse, then the following of another man 
take of my people is a kinde of disacknow- ; sluniUl have better borne then my selfe, and 
ledge or iK'glect ; I never presume vices i who should give me somewhat at mine 
but after I have scene them ; and trust more | ease. Servitus obedientia est fracti animi 
young men such as I imagine to be the ; <*/ abjectiy arbitrio carentis sao “Service 
least debauched and corrupted by ill , is an obedience of an abject, broken heart, 
examples. I Imd rather heare at two . that cannot disp^Dse of it sclfe.’* Crates did 
montlis end that 1 have spent four hundred i wor.se, who voluntarily cast himselfe into 
crownes, then every night when 1 .*=’ mid : liberties of povertie, only to ridd himselfe 
goe to my quiet bed have mine eare^. iired of the inconveniences, indignities and cares 
and my minde vexed with three, five, or I of his liouse ; wlj^ich 1 would not doe. I 
.seven. Yet in this kinde of stealing have I 1 hate povertie as much as griefe ; yet could 
had as little stolen from mee as any other ; | I finde in my heart to change this manner 
true it is, 1 lead a helping hand to igno- | of life with another lesse glorious and not so 
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troublesome. Being: absent, 1 discharge 
iny seife of all such carefull thoughts, and 
should lesse feele the ruinous downefall of 
a towne, then, being present, the fall of a i 
tile. Alone my minde is easily freed, but | 
in company it indureth as much as a- 
ploughmans. My horse uncurb'd, his , 
reins misplaced, or a stirrup or a strap; 
hitting against ray Icgge, will keepe me in 
cheeke a whole day long. I rouse my 
courage sufficiently against inconvenience ; 
mines eies I cannot. 

Sensus d suferi sfnsus ! 

At home I am ever answerable for whatso- 
ever is amisse. Few masters ( I speake of 
meane condition, as mine is ; whereof if 
any be, they are the more happie) can so 
fully rely upon a second, but still a good 
part of the burden shall lie upon them. 
I'hat doth peradventure take sotiieiliing | 
from my fashion, in entertaining of gutists ! 
or new commers ; and happily I have ] 
beetle able to stay some more by mykitchin 
then by my behaviour or grace, as doe the 
peevish and fantaslicall ; and 1 greatly 
diminish the pleasure I should take in my 
house by the visitations and meetings of my 
friends. No countenance is so foolish or ! 
so ill beseeming a gentleman in his owne 
house, as to sec him vexed or troubled 
about bis household ur tlomesticke affaires ; 
to see him whisper one of his servants in 
the eare, and tlireateu another with his 
looke. It should insensibly glide on, and 
represent an ordinary course. And 1 
utterly dislike that a man should entertaine 
his guest with either excusing or boasting of 
the entertainment he affoordeth them. I 
love order and cleaiilincsse — 

et cantharus et laux, 

Oiiendimt mihi me.^ 

I\Iy dl^h, niy drinkinic kanne, 

Shew me what kinde of man — 

well nigh as much as plentie. In mine 
owne house I exactly looke unto necessitie, 
little unto state, and lesse unto ornament. 
If your neighbours servant be fighting with 
his companion, if a dish be overthrowen, 
you but laugh at it, you sleepe quietly 
whilst Sir Sueb-a-one is busie casting up of 
accounts, and over-seeing his stocke with 
his steward, and all about your provision 
for to-morrow. I sp«‘ake according to mine 
opinion, omitting not in gcnerall to thinke 
how pleasing an amusq^iient it is to ccrtain<» 
natures to see a quiet and prosperous house- 
hold directed by a formal! and guided by a 
ntgiilar order. But not intending to fasten 


mine owne errottrs and inconveniences to 
the matter, nor to gaine-say Plato, who 
deemeth that the happiest occupation any 
man can follow is to apply himselfe to his 
owne private busincsse without injustice. 
When I journey, 1 have nothing to care for 
but my selfe, and how my money is laid out, 
which is disposed with one onely precept. 
Over-many parts are required in hoarding 
and gatliering of goods : I have no skill in 
it. In spending I have some knowledge, 
and how' to give my expences day, which 
indeed is its principall use. But I attend 
it ovcr-ambitiously, which makes it both 
unequal] and deformed ; and besides that 
immoderate in one and other usage. If it 
appoare and make a good show, if it serve 
the tuine, I indiscreetly goe after it ; and as 
I indiscreetly restraine my selfe, if it shine or 
smile not upon mee. WMiatsocver it bee, 

' either art or nature, that iinjirints this con- 
dition of life into us, by relation to others, 
it doth us much more hurl then good. In 
going about to frame apparances according 
to the common opinion, wee defraud our 
I selves of our owne profits. Wee care not 
so much what our state or how our being 
is in us, and in effect, as wee doe how and 
what it is, in the publike knowledge of 
others. Even the goods of the minde, and 
wisedome it selfe, seeme faiitlesse unto us, 
if onely enjoyed by us ; except it be set 
forth to the open view and approbation of 
strangers. 'I nere are some whose gold 
mimes by streames in places under ground, 
and that imperceptible ; others extend the 
same in plates and leaves. So that to some 
pence are worth crowmes, to others the con- 
trary : the world judging the employment 
and value according to the outward shew. 
All over-nice care and curious heed about 
riches hath a touch or a taste of avarice. 
Even their dispending and over-regular and 
artificial! liberalities are not worth a warie 
heed-taking, and countervaile not a paine- 
full diligence. Who so will make his ex- 
pence even and just, makes it strict and 
forced ; either close-keeping or employiiig 
of money are in themselves things indif- 
ferent, and admit no colour of good or 
evill but according to the application of our 
will, I'he otlier cause that drawes me to 
these journeyes or vagaries is the dissent or 
disparitie in the present manners of our 
state. I could easily comfort my selfe with 
this corruption in regard of the publike 

• pejoraque secula ferrif ^ 
TemporibnSt quorum sceleri non invenit ipsa 
NomsHf et a nulla posuit ftatura me tallow 
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Times worse then times of iron, for whose 
bad frame 

And wickednesse even nature Andes no name. 
Nor hath from any metall set the same. 

But not for mine owne : I am in particular 
over-pressed by it. For round about where 
I dwell we are, by the over-long licentious- 
nesse of our intestine civill warres, almost 
'/rowen old, in so licentious and riotous a 
lorme of state — 

Qni/»p€ ubi fas versum atque uefas^— \ 

As where of good and bad, I 

There is no difference had— 

that in good truth it were a wonder if it 
should continue and maintaine it selfe. | 

Armaii terrain exercent, semperqne recentes 
Convectare juvat Preedas, et vivere rapto? 

They armed plow the land, and joy to drive, 
And draw new booties, and on rapine live. 

To conclude, 1 see by our example that the 
Societie of men doth hold and is sewed to- 
gether, at what rate soever it be ; wherever 
they be placed, in mooving and closing, 
they are ranged and stowed togetlier, as 
uneven and rugged bodies, that orderlesse 
are hudled in some close place, of them- 
selves finde the way to be united and joyned 
together one with another ; and many times 
better then art could have disposed them. 
King Philip assembled a rabble of the most 
lewd, reprobate and incorrigible men he 
could finde out, all which he placed in a 
citie which of purpose he had caused to be 
built for them, of whom it bare the name. 

I imagine that even of their vices they , 
erected a politike contexture amongst them- i 
selves, and a commodious and just societie. j 
I see not one action, or three, or a hundred, 
but even divei-s manners, admitted and com- 
monly used ; so extravagant (namely, in 
disloyally) and so barbarous in inhumanitie, 
which in my conceit are the worst and most 
execrable kinde of vices, that I have not the 
heart so much as to conceive them without 
horrour. All which I in a manner admire 
as much as I detest. The exercise of these 
egregious villanies beareth a brand of vigour 
and hardinesse of minde as much as of error 
and irregular confusion. Necessitie com- 
poseth and assembleth men together. 'Phis 
casual! combining is afterward framed into 
lawes ; for there have beene some as bar- 
barously-savage as humane opinion could 
possibly produce, which notwithstanding 
have kept their bodies in as good health and 
state, in long life, os those of Plato or Aris- 
totle could doe. And to say true, all these 


descriptions of polide, fained by art and 
supposition, are round ridiculous and foolish 
to bee put in practice. These great and 
long-continuing altercations about the best 
forme of societie and most commodious 
rules to unite us together, are altercations 
onely proper for the exercise of our wit ; as 
in arts divers subjects are found that have 
no essence but in agitation and disputing, 
without which they have no life at all. 
Such an idea of policiev or picture of govern- 
ment, were to be establish^ in a new world ; 
but we take a world already made and 
formed to certaine customes ; we engender 
not the same as Pyrrha, nor beget it as 
! Cadmus. By what meanes soever we Imve 
the privilege to re-erect and range the same 
anew, we can ve^ hardly wrest it from the 
accustomed habit and fold it hath taken, 
except we breake all. Solon being de- 
manded whether hee had established the 
best lawes he could for the Athenians, 
answered : Yea of those they would have 
I received. With such a shin doth Varro 
I e-xcuse himselfe, saying, that if he were 
1 newly to beginne to write of religion, he 
i would plainly tell what his beleefe were of 
it ; but being alreadie received, he will 
speake more of it according to custome 
then to nature. Not to speake by opinion, 
but conson.int to truth, the most excellent 
and best policic for sCny nation to observe 
is that und«T which it hath maintained it 
selfe. Its forme and essentiall commoditie 
doth much depend of custome. We are 
easily displeased with the present condition; 
yet doe I liold that to wish the government 
of few m a popular estate, or in a monar- 
chic another kinde of policie, it is a mani- 
fest vice and ineere follie. 

Ay me I’estat tel qne tu le veois estre. 

S'il est royally ayme la royaute^ 

S'il cst de pett^ on bien cornmnnauti, 

Ayme raussi, car Dien fy a faict naistreP 

Love thou the state as thou seest it to be : 

If it be regall, love the royall race ; 

If of a few or common-wcalc, embrace 

It as it is, borne there God pointed thee. 

So was the good Lord of Pibrac wont to 
speake of it, whom we have lately lost, a 
man of so quaint and rare wit, of so sound 
judgement, and of so milde and affable 
behaviour ; the untimely losse of whom, 
with that of the Lord of Foix, both fatally 
happning to us at one time, are surely losses 
of great consequence unto our crowne. I 
wot not well, whetlv?r France, amongst all 
the men it hath left, is able to afifoord us 
two such other gentlemen as may, either in 
sincerity and woorth, or in sufficieheie and 
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judgement for the counsell of our kings 
match these two Gascoynes. They were 
two mindes diversly faire, and verily* if we 
respect the corrupted age wherein we live, 
both rare and gloriously shining, every one 
in her forme. But alas ! what destiny had 
placed them on the theater of this age, so 
dissonant and different in proportion from 
our deplorable- corruption, and so farre 
from agreeing with our tumultuous stornies ? 
Nothing doth so neerely touch and so much 
overlay an estate as innovation : onely 
change doth give forme to injustice and 
scope to tyranny. If some one peece be 
out of square, it may be underpropt : one 
may oppose himselfe against that which titc 
alteration incident and corruption naturall 
to all things doth not too much elonge and 
draw us from our beginnings and grounded 
principles. But to undertake to re-erect 
and found againe so huge a masse, and 
change or remoove the foundations of so 
vast a frame, belongeth onely to them who, 
instead of purging deface, and in liew of 
cleansing scrape out ; that will amend par- 
ticular faults by an universall confusion and 
cure diseases by death : Noniam commvtan- 
darum quant evcftendarum rerum cupidi : 

Not so desirous to have things altered 
as overthrowen. " 'Fhe world is fondly unapt 
to cure it selfe ; so impatient with that 
which vexeth or*grieveth it, that it only 
aimeth to ridd it selfe of it, never regarding 
at what rate. Wee see by a thousand 
examples that it doth ordinarily cure it selfe 
at its owne charges : to be freed from a 
present evill is no perfect cure, except there 
be a general! amendment of condition. 
The end of a skillful chirurgeon is not to 
mortifie the bad flesh, it is but the beginning 
and addressing of his cure : he aimeth 
further, that is, to make the naturall to grow 
againe, and reduce the partie to his due 
being and quality. Who ever proposeth 
onely to remoove what gnawcHh him shall 
be to seeke, for good doeth not necessarily 
succeed evill : another, yea a worse evill 
may succeed it ; as it hapned unto Cesars 
murderers, who brought the commonwealth 
to so distressful! a plunge that they re- 
pented themselves they ever medled with 
the same. The like hath since fortuned to 
divers, yea in our daies. The French that 
live in my times know very well what to 
speake of such matters. All violent changes 
and great alterations, disorder, distemper 
and shake a stat&> very much. He that 
should rightly respect a sound recovery of 
absolute cure, and before all other things 
thorowly consult about it, might happily 
grow slacke in the businesse, and beware 
Eow be set his hand unto it. Pacuvius 


Calavius corrected the vice of this manner 
of proceeding by a notable example. His 
fellow citizens had mutinied against their 
magistrates. He being a man of eminent 
authority in the cittie of Capua, found one 
day the meanes to shut up the Senate in 
the Guildhall or Palhice ; then calling the 
people together in the market place, told 
them tliat the day was now come wherein 
with full and unresisted lilierty they might 
take vengeance of the tyrants that had SO 
long and so many wayes oppressed them, 
all which he had now at his mercy, alone 
and unarmed. His opinion was, that 
orderly by lots they should be drawne out 
one after another ; which done they might 
particularly dispose of every one, and 
whatsoever should be decreed of them, 
should immediately be e.\ecuted upon the 
place ; provided they should therewithal! 
presently advise and resolve to nominate 
and establish some honest and undetected 
man to supply the roome of the condemned, 
lest their cittie should remaine void of due 
officers, 'l o which they granted, and heard 
no sooner the name of a Senatour read, but 
a loud exclamation of a generall discontent 
was raised against him ; which Pacuvius 
perceiving, he recpiested silence, and thus 
bespake them: "My country-men, I see 
very well tl>at man must be cut off, hee is a 
pernicious and wicked member ; but let us 
have another sound good man in his place ; 
and whom would you name for that pur- 
pose ? ” This unexpected speech bred a dis- 
tracted silence, each one finding himselfe 
to seeke and much confounded in the choice. 
Yet one, who was the boldest impudent 
amongst them, nominated one whom he 
thought fittest ; who was no sooner heard 
but a generall consent of voices, louder then 
the first, followed, all refusing him, as one 
taxed with a hundred imperfections, lawfull 
causes, and just objections, utterly to reject 
him. These contradicting humours grow- 
ing more violent and hot, every one follow- 
ing his private grudge or aflection, there 
ensued a farre greater confusion and hurly- 
burly in drawing of the second and third 
Senatour, and in naming and choosing 
their successours, about which they could 
never agree — as much disorder and more 
confusion about the election, as mutuall 
consent and agreement about the demission 
and displacing ; about which tumultuous 
trouble, when they had long and to no end 
laboured and wearied themselves, they be- 
gan some here, some there, to scatter and 
steale away from the assemblie, every one 
with this resolution in his minde, that the 
oldest and best known evill is ever more 
tolerable then a fresh and unexperienced 
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rnischiefe. By seeing our selves piteously 
tossed in continuall agitation : tor what 
have we not done ? 

£/um ciceUricmn et sceUris pud€t. 
Fratrumque quid nos dura re/ugimus 
j£tas f quid intactum nefasH 
Liquifum t unde tnanus juvenius 
Metu Deorum continuit f quibut 
Fepercit arts f t 

Alas for shame of wickednesse, and scarrest 
Of brother-country-mcn in civill warres. 

We of this hardned world, whal doe we 
shunne T 

VVhat have we execrable left undone ? 

'I'o set their hand whereto hath youth not 
dared 

For feare of Gods ? what altars hath it 
spared ? 

I am not very sudden in resolving or con> 
eluding. 

• ipsa si vein salus^ 

Servare prorsus non potest hanc fatniliam : * 
This familie if safetie would 
Keepe safe, I doe not thinke it could. 

Yet are we not peradventure come unto 
our last period. The preservation of states 
is a thing in all likelihood exceeding our 
understanding. A civill policie (as Plato 
saith) is a mighty and puisant matter, and 
of very hard and difficult dissolution ; it 
often endureth against niortall and intestine 
diseases, yea, against the injury of unjust 
lawes, against tyrannie, against the ignor- 
ance and debordement of magistrates, and 
against the licentiousnesse and sedition of 
the people. In all our fortunes we com- 
pare our selves to that which is above us, 
and looke toward those that are better. I^et 
us measure our selves by that which is be- 
neath us ; there is no creature so miserably 
wretched but hndes a thousand examples to 
comfort himselfe withall. It is our fault 
that we more willingly behold what is above 
us then willingly what is beneath us. And 
Solon said, that should a man heape up in 
one ma.sse all evils together, there is none 
that would not rather chuse to carry back 
with him such evils as he alreadie hath, 
then come to a lawfull division with other 
men of that chaos of evils, and take his 
allotted share of them. Our common-wealth 
is much crazed and out of tune. Yet have 
divers others beene more dangerously sicke, 
and have not died. The gods play at hand- 
ball with us, and tosse us up and downe 
on all hands. Enimvero dii nos homines 
quasi pilas kahent ; * “ Tlie gods perdie doe 
reckon and racket us men as their tennis- 
balles. " The destinies have fatally ordained 

* Hor. Car. 1 . i. Od. xcv. 33. 

* Tbr. Adel, act iv, *c. 7. 

f Pt.Ai/T. Capt. Prol^ 


the state of Rome for an exemplar pattemc 
of what they can doe in this kinde. It con« 
taineth in it selfe all formes and fortunes 
that concerne a state, whatsoever order, 
trouble, good or bad fortune may in any 
sort effect in it. What roan may justly 
despaire of his condition, seeing the agita- 
tions, troubles, alterations, turmoiles, and 
motions wherewith it was tossed to and fro, 
and which it endured? If the extention of 
rule and far-spreading domination be the 
perfect health of a state, of which opinion I 
am not in any wise (and Isocrates doth greatly 
please me, who instnicteth Nicocles not to 
♦Ml vie those Princes who have large domina- 
tions, but such as can well maintaine and 
I orderly preserve those that have beene here- 
j ditarily escheated unto them) that of Rome 
was never so sound as when it was most 
sicke and distempered. The worst of its 
forme was to it the most fortunate. A man 
can hardly distinguish or know the image 
of any policie under the first Emperors ; it 
was the most horrible and turbulent con- 
fusion that could be conceaved, which not- 
withstanding it endured and therein con- 
tinued, preserving, not a monarchic bounded 
jm her limits, but so many nations, so 
I different, so distant, so evill affected, so 
I confusedly commanded, and so unjustly 
conquered. 

^ j^entibus ullis 

Commodat in populnm terra pelagique poten* 
tern. 

Invidiam for tuna suam.^ 

Fortune doth to no other nation lend 
Envie, against that people force to bend. 
Which both by land and sea their force 
extend. 

All that, shaketh doth not fall : the con- 
! texture of so vast a frame holds by more 
) then one naile. It holds by its antiquity, 
(as olde buildings which age hath robbed of 
I foundation, without loame or morter, and 
I neverthelesse live and subsist by their owne 
j waight. 

j ■ ■■ — — neejam validis radicibus heerens 

Ponders tuta suo 

Though now to no strong roote it sticke so fast 
Yet i.s it safe by selfe-waight, and will last. 

Moreover, he goes not cunningly to worke, 
that onely survayes the flankes and dykes ; 
to judge well of the strength of a place, he 
must heedily marke how and view which 
way it may be approached, and in what 
state the assailant stand. Few vessels sinke 
with their owne waight^, and without some 
extraordinary violence. Cast we our eyes 
about us, and in a generall spryay consider 
all the world ; all is tottring, all is out of 

t Lucr. . i. 8^. ^ Ib. 1^8, 
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frame. Take a perfect view of all great 
states bv in Christendome and where ever 
else we have knowledge of, and in all places 
you shall finde a most evident threatning of I 
change and mine : 

Et ttM suHt illis inccntmoda^ parque per omnes 
Tetnpestas, 

Their discommodities they know : 

One storine alike o'er all doth grow. 
Astrologers may sport themselves with warn- 
ing us, as they doe. of imminent alterations 
and succeeding revolutions ; their divin.a- 
tions are present and palpable ; wee need 
not prie into the heavens to hnde them out. 
Wee are not only to draw comfort from this 
universall aggregation of evill and threats, 
but also some hope for the continuance of 
our state ; forsomiicli as naturally nothing 
falleth where all things fall ; a generall dis- 
ease is a particular health ; conformitie is 
a qualitie enemie to dissolution. As for me, 

I nothing despaire of it, and me thinks I 
already perceive some starting holes to save i 
us by. I 

Deus hose firiasse benhna 
Reducet tn sedetn vice^ 

It may be, God with gtacious entercourse 
Will re*estabUsh these things in their course. 

Who knowes whether God hath determined 
it shall happen of them as of bodies that 
are purged, and by long grievous sicknesses 
brought to a beter and sounder state ; which 
thorowly purged diseases do afterward yeeld 
them a more entire and purely-perfect health 
then that they tooke from them? That 
which grieveth me most is, that, counting 
the symptomes or effects of our evill, I see 
as many meerely proceeding of nature, and 
such as the heavens send us, and which may 
properly be termed theirs, as of those that 
ourowne surfeit, orexcesse, or missediet, or 
humane indiscretion confer upon us. Tiie 
very planets seeme orderly to declare unto 
us that we have continued long enough, 
yea and beyond our ordinary limits. This 
also grieves me, that the neerest evill 
threatning us is not a distemper or altera- 
tion in the whole and solide masse, but 
a dissipation and divulsion of it — the ex- 
treamest of our feares. And even in these 


I fcare to have already enrolled them. Re- 
petition is ever tedious, were it in Homer ; 
but irkesome in things that have but one 
superficiall and transitorie shew. I — 
nothing pleased with inculcation or wrest- 
ing-in of matters, be it in profitable thinp, 
as in Seneca. And the maner of his Stoike 
schoole displeaseth me, which is, about 
every matter to repeat at large, and from 
the beginning to the end, such principles 
and presuppositions as ser\'e in general! : 
and every hand while to re-allege anew the 
common arguments and universall reasons, 
i My mcmoric doth daily grow worse and 
j worse, and is of late much empaired : 

Pocuia leihiTos ut si dmentia 

. . . Arente fnuce iraxertitt,^ 

As though with drie lips 1 had drunke that up, 
Which drawes oblivious slecpe in drowsie cup. 

! I shall henceforward be faine (for hitherto, 
thankes be to God, no capitall fault hath 
Ixipned), whereas others seeke time and 
occasion to premeditate what they have to 
say, that I avoid to prepare myselfe, for 
feare I should tie my selfe to some strict 
bond, on which I must depend. To bo 
bound and tied doth somewhat distract me : 
namely, when I am wholly to rely and de- 
pend on so weake an instrument as is my 
memory. I never read this story, but I fecle 
a certaine proper and naturall offence. Lyn- 
cestes being accused of a conspiracie against 
Alexander, the very same day that, accord- 
ing to custome, he was led forth in {presence 
of all the armie to be heard in his owne 
defence, had in his minde a premeditated 
oration, which he had studiously learnt by 
rote, whereof, stammering and faltring, 
having uttered some words, and wresting 
wiili his memory, and striving to run it 
over againe, he was sodainly charged by the 
souldiers that were about him, and slaine 
with pikes, as they who held him to be con- 
victed. His amazement and silence served 
j them as a confession ; for they supposed 
! that having had so long leasure in prison to 
I prepare hiinselfe, it was not, as they thought, 
j his memory failed him, but his guilty con- 
! science bridled so his tongue and deprived 


fantasticall humors or dotings of mine, 1 1 him of his wonted faculties. It was truly 
feare the treason of my memory, least un wcl spoken. The very place, the company and 
warily it have made me to register some- expectation astonieth^ a man when he niost 
things twise. I hate to correct and agnize aimeth at an ambition of well-speaking, 
my selfe, and can never endure but grudg- What Ctin a man doc when a meere oration 
ingly to leview and repolish what once hath shall bring his life into consequence ? As 
escaped my pen. I heere set downe nothing for mee, if I bee tied unto a prescript kinde 
that is new or lately found out. They are of speaking, what bindes me to it doth 
vulgar imaginations, and which' peradven- also loose me from it, when 1 have com- 
lurehavingbeene conceived a hundred times, mitted and wholly assigned myselfe uat« 


I Hoa. Epod. xiv. 3. 


t Hoa. Ep 9 d* xiii. fo. 
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my memory, I so stron§;Jy depend on the 
same that I overwhelme it : she faints under 
her owne burthen. So much as I ^efer my 
selfe unto her, so much am I divided from 
selfe, until I make t^all of my countenance. 
And 1 have sometimes beene in paine in 
concealing the bondage whereunto I was en- 
gaged : whereas my dessigne, in speaking, 
to represent a maine carelesnesse of accent 
and countenance, suddaine and unpre- 
meditated, or casuall motions as rising of 
present occasions; rather loving to say 
nothing of any worth, then make shew I 
came provided to speake well : a thing above 
unseemely to men of my profession, and 
over strict an obligation to one that can- 
not hold much. Preparation gives more to 
hope then it brings with it. A man doth 
often strip himselfe into his doublet, to leape 
shorter then he did in his gowne. N/Ai/ est 
AtJ, qui placere volunt^ tarn adversarium^ 
quam expectatio : ‘ ‘ There is none so great 
an enemy to them that would please as 
expectation.*' It is written of Curio the 
orator, that when he proposed the distribu- 
tion of the parts of his oration into three or 
foure, or the number of his arguments and 
reasons, it was his ordinary custome cither 
to forget some one, or adde one or two more 
unto It. I have ever shunned to fall into 
such an inconvenience, as one hating these 
selfe-promises and prescriptions, not onely 
for the distrust of my memory, but also be- 
cause this forme drawes over neare unto 
an artiste. SimpUciora militares decent; 
" Plainewordes and manners become mar- 
tialists." Sufficeth, I have now made a vow 
unto my selfe, no more to undertake the 
charge to speake in any place of respect ; 
for to speake in reading what one hath 
written, besides that it is most foolish aud 
absurde. it is a matter of great disadvantage 
to such as by nature were interressed or 
might do any thing in the action. And 
wholly to rely or cast my selfe to the mercy 
of my present invention, much lesse : I have 
it by nature so dull and troubled, that it can- 
not in any wise supply me in sudaine and 
stead me in important necessities. May it 
please the gentle reader to suffer this one 
part of essay to run on, and this third 
straine or addition of the rest of my pictures 
CCS. I adde, but I correct not; first 
ause he who hath hypothekised or 
engaged his labour to the world, I finde 
apparance that he hath no longer right in 
the same ; let him, if he be able, speake 
better elswhere, and not corrupt the worke 
he hath already made sale off ; of such 
people a man should buy nothing but after 
th^ are dead : let them thoroughly thinke 
on it befoK they produce the same. Who 


hastens them ? My booke is alwaies one, 
except that according as the printer goes 
about to renew it, that the buyers depart 
not altogether empty-handed ; 1 give my 
selfe law to adde thereto (as it is but un- 
coherent cheeky, or ill join^ in laid worke) 
some supernumerall embleme. They are 
but over-waights, which disgrace not the 
first forme, but give some particular price 
unto every one of the succeeding, by an 
ambitious petty subtility. Whence, nptwith- 
standing, it may easily happen that some 
transposition of chronology is thereto com- 
mixt : my reports taking place according to 
their opportunity, and not ever according 
to their age. Secondly, forsomuch as in 
regard of my selfe I feare to loose by the 
exchange, my understanding doth not 
alwaies goe forward, it sometimes goes also 
backward : I in a manner distrust mine 
owne fantasies as much, though second or 
third, as I doe when they are the first, or 
present as past. We many times correct 
our selves as foolishly as we taxe others 
unadvisedly. I am growne aged by a 
number of yeares since my first publications, 
which were in a thousand five hundred and 
foure score. But 1 doubt whether I be 
encreased one inch in wisedomc. My selfe 
now and my selfe anon are indeede two ; 
but when better, in good sooth I cannot 
telL It were a goodly thing to bee old if 
wee did onely march tonnvards amendment. 
It is the motion of a drunkard, stumbling, 
reeling, giddie-brain’d, formeles, or of 
reedes, which the ayre doth casually wave 
to and fro wiiat way it bloweth. Antiochus, 
in his youth, had stoutly and vehemently 
written in favor of the academy, but being 
olde he changed copy, and writ as violently 
against it : which of the two I should fol- 
low, should I not ever follow Antiochus? 
Having once established a doubt, to attempt 
to confirme the certainty of humane 
opinions, were it not an establishing of a 
doubt, and not of the certainty ? and pro- 
mise that had he had another age given 
him, with assuratice to live, he should ever 
have beene in termes of new agitations, 
not so much better as other and diiferenb 
Publike favor hath given me some more 
boldnes then I hop^ for ; but the thing I 
feare most is to breed a glutting saciety.: t 
would rather spur then bee weary, as a 
wise man of my time hath done. Commen*' 
dation is ever pleasing, from whom, from 
whence, “Or wherefore soever it conae ; yet 
ought a man to be informed of the cause, if 
he will justly please and applaud himselfe 
therewith. Imperfections thmselves have 
their meanes to be recommended. Vulgar 
and common estimation is little happy it it 
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come to encounter: and I am de^ehr^, gourmandize my sclfc upon mine ownc 
if in my dayes the worst compositions and dung-hill ^ and I repute it a wonderfull and 
absurdest bookes have not gained the credit exemplar strangenesse. that having under- 
of popular breath. I am much beholding to gone so many stormy-wrackes. so diven^ 
divers honest men, and I thankc them that | changes and tumultuous-neighbotir agita* 
vouchsafe to t^e my endeavours in good 1 tions, it doth yet this day continue free, and 
parte. There is no place where the defects I (as I may say) an undefiled virgin from 
of the fashion doe so much appear as in a | shedding of blood, spoile, or sacking. For, 
matter that in it selfe hath nothing to to say true, it was possible for a man of my 
recommend it. Good reader, blame not me, disposition to escape from a constant and 
for those that paase here, either by the continuall forme, whatsoever it was. But 
fantazie or unwarinesse of others ; for every the contrary invasions, hostile incursions, 
hand, each workeman brings his owne j alterations and vicissitudes of fortune round 
unto them. I neitlier meddle with ortho- ; about me, have hitherto more exasperated 
graphy (and w*ould onely have them follow i then mollified the humour of the countr}', 
the ancient) nor with curious |X)inting : I ‘ and recharged me with dangers and invin- 
have small experience in either. Where cible difficulties that I have escaped. But it 
they altogether breake the fence, I little grieveth me that it is rather by fortune, ye;i 
trouble my selfe therewith ; for at least they , and by my discretion, then by justice ; and it 
discharge me. But where they will wrest- vexeth me to bee without the protection of 
in and substitute a false fence (as often they the lawes and under any other safegard 
doe) and wyre draw me to their conceits, then theirs. As things now stand I live 
then they spoyle me, Neverthelesse, when more then halfe by the favour of others, 
the sentence is not strong or sinnowy accord- which is a severe obligation. I would not 
ing to my meaning, an honest man may be endebted for my safety neither to the 
reject it to be mine. He that shall know , goodnesse nor to the good will of our great 
how little laborious I am and how framed men, which applaude themselves with my 
after mine owne fashion, will easily beleeve liberty and legalitie ; nor to the facilitie of 
I would rather endite anew as many more my predecessours or mine owne manner, 
other essayes, then subject niy selfe to trace For what if 1 were other than I am ? If my 
these over again, for this childish correction, demeanour, the libertie of my conversation, 

I was saying erewhile that being plunged in ' or happilic alliance, bindc my neighbours, 
the deepest mine of this new kinde of ^ it is ii cruelty that they should acquit theni- 
metall, 1 am not onely deprived of great ; selvejj of it in suffering me to live, and that 
familiarity with men of different customej they may say, wee give hiin a free and un- 
froin mine, and other opinions, by which disturbed continuation of divine service in 
they hold together by a knot, commanding 1 the cliaplc of his house, while all other 
all other knots ; but am not also without churches round about arc by us prophaned 
some hazard, amongst those with whom all j and deserted ; and we freely allow and 
things are equally Tawfull, most of which ‘ pardon him the fruition of his goods and 
cannot now adayes empaire their market ^ use of his life, as hee maintaineth our wives, 
towarde our justice, whence the extreme I and in time of need kcepeth our cattle, it 
degree of licenciousnessc proceedeth. Oist - 1 is long since that in iny house ue have a 
ingover all the particular circumstances that ; share in LycurguS the Athenians praise, 
concerne mee, I finde no one man of ours j who was the generall storier, depositary and 
to whome the inhibition of our lawes l guardian of his fcUow-citizens goods and 
costeth any thing, eyther in gaine ceasing, purses. I am now of opinion that a man 
or in losse appearing (as lawyers say), more must live by law and authoritie, and not by 
then unto my selfe. And some there be recom pence or grace. How many gallant 
that in chollericke heate and humorous fury men have ratiier made choise to lose their 
will cracke and vaunt much, that will per- j life then be indebted for the same ? I 
forme a great deale lesse then my selfe, if shiinne to sul>mit my selfe to any manner of 
once we come to an equall ballance. As a obligation, but above all to which bindcs 
house at ail times freely open, much fre- me by duty of bonds of honour. I finde 
qucnted, of great haunt and officious in | nothing so dcare as what is given mec, and 
entertaining ml sorts of people (for I could j that because my will remaines engaged by a 
never bee induced to make an implement j title of ingratitude ; and I more willingly 
of warre thereof ; whj^h 1 perceive much receive such offices as are to be sold ; a 
more willingly to bee sought-out and docked thing easie to be beleeved, for these I give 
unto where it is furthest from my neigh- nothing but money, but for those I give 
hours) my house hath merited much popular | my selfe. The bond that holdes me by the 
affection ; and it were a hard matter to ; Uw of honestie seemeth to me much more 
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urgent and forcible then that of dvill com- 
pulsion. I am more gently tyed by a 
notarie then tpr my selfe. 'Is it not reason 
that my conscience bee much more engaged 
to that wherein she hath simply and onely 
bccne trusted ? Els my faith oweth nothing, 
for she hath nothing lent her. I.et one 
helpe himselfe with the confidence or assur- 
ance he hath taken from me. I would 
much rather breake the prison of a wall or 
of the lawes, then the bond of my word. I 
am nicely scrupulous in keeping of my 
promises, nay almost superstitious, and iii 
all subjects I commonly passe them uncer- 
taine and conditional!. I'o such as are of 
no weighty consequence 1 adde force with 
the jeaiousie of my rule : she rackes and 
chargeth me with her owne interest. Yea, 
in such enterprises as are altogether mine 
owne and free, if I speake the word or name 
the ix)int, mee thinkes I prescribe the same 
unto me ; and that to give it to anothers 
knowledge, it is to preordaine it unto him- 
selfe. Me seemes I absolutely promise 
when I speake. Thus I make but small 
bragge of my propositions. The condem- 
nation I make of my selfe is more mooving, 
forcible and severe, then that of the judges, 
who onely take me by the countenance of 
common obligation ; the constraint of my 
conscience is more rigorous and more 
strictly severe ; I faintly follow those duties 
to which I should bee haled if I did not 
goe to them. J^oc ipsum tin Justum est 
quod reete fit, si voluntarium ^ " riiis is so 
just, as it is well done, if it be voluntary.” 
If tl»e action have no glimpse of libertic, it 
hath neither grace nor honour. 

Quid me jus cogit, vix voluntatc inipeirent,’^ 
What law enforceth me to doe. 

By will they can scarce winnu me to. 

Where necessitie drawes me, I love to relent 
my will Qua qujcquid imperio cogitur, 
exigenti magis prmstanti acceptum 

refertur : “For Whatsoever is enforced by 
command is more imputed to him that 
exacteth then in him that performeth." 1 
know some that follow this aire even unto 
injustice. They will rather give then re- 
store ; sooner lend then pay ; and more 
sparingly doe good to him to whom they 
are bound to doe it I bend not that way, 
but am inainely against it. I love so much 
to disoblige and discharge my self, that I 
have sometimes esteemed as profit the in- 
gratitudes, the offences, and indignities 1 
had received of those to whom, either by 
nature or accidents, I was by way of friend- 
ship somewhat beholding ; taking the oc- 


casion of their fault for a quittance and 
discharge of my debt. Although I continue 
to pay them the apparent offices with com- 
mon reason, I notwithstanding finrle some 
sparing in doing that by justice which I did 
^ by affection ; and somewhat to ease my 
j selfe with the attention and diligence of my 
inward will. Est prudentis sustinere ut 
cursum, sic impetum benevolentiee “It is 
a Wisemans part to kcepe a hand as on the 
I course, so on the career of his goodwill.” 
j Which where ever I apply my selfe, is in 
me too urgent and over pressing, at least 
for a man that by no meanes would be 
enthronged. Which husbandrie stands mee 
in stead of some comfort, about the imper- 
fections of those tliat touch me. Indeed I 
am much displeased they should thereby 
be of lessc worth ; but so it is that I also 
save something of my engagement and ap- 
plication towards them, 1 allow of him that 
loves his childe so much the lessc by how 
much more he is ^ithcr deformedly crooked 
or scald-headed. And not onely when he 
is knavish or shrewd, but also being un- 
luckie or ill borne (for God himselfe hath in 
that abated of his worth jfnd naturall esti- 
mation) alwaies provided, that in such a 
cold and sleight alfcetion hee beare him 
selfe with moderation and exact iusticc. In 
mce proximitie of blood doth nothing 
diminish, but rather aggravate defects. 
.'\fter all, according the skill I have in 
the knowledge of benefits ajjd tliankfulnesse, 
which is a knowledge very subtill and of 
great use, I see no man more free and Icsse 
indebted then hitherto J am my selfe. 
What ever I owe, the same I owe simply 
to common and naturall obligations. There 
is no man more absolutely ejuit and cleare 
else whence. 

ncc sunt miki nota potentum 

Muttera. 

With sifts 1 am not much acquainted, 

Of inishty men, and much lessc tainted. 

Princes give mee sufficiently if they take 
I nothing trom me, and doe me much good 
if they doe me no hurl ; it is all I require of 
them. Oh how much am I beholding to 
God, forsomuch as it hath pleased him that 
jw-hatsoever I enjoy I have immediately 
i received the same from his gmee ; that he 
j hath particularly reserved all my debt unio 
i himselfe. I most instantly beseech his 
sacred mercy that 1 may never owe any 
man so much as one essentiall God amercie. 
Oh thrise fortunate Ilbertie, that hath brought 
me so farr. May it end successefully. I 
endeavour to have no manner of need of 


l.i* 
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•Ilf mill*, mi^Mu sp$S0iimHU»* ^*^Att 
my Impefor all my helpes is my sel^** h 
is a tl^Qg that eveiy man may effsct in 
himsiUh ; tmt they more easily whom God 
bath pfoteoted and sheltred from naturall 
and nment necessities. Indeed it is both 
lameiiwle and dangerous to depend of 
others. Our selves^ which is the safest and 
most lawfull refuge, are not veiy sure under j 
our selves. I have nothing that is mine 
owne but my selfe ; yet is the possession 
thereof partly defective and borrowed. 1 
manure my selfe. both in courage (which is 
the stronger) and also in fortune, that if all 
things elm snoukl forsake me. t might hnde 
something wherewith to please and satuhe 
my selfe. Eleus Hippias did not onely 
store himseKe with learning, that in time of 
need hee might joyfully withdraw himselfe 
anionnt the Muses, and be sequestred from 
all other company ; not onely with the 
knowledge of philosophie to teach his 
minde to be contented with her, and when 
his chance should so dispose of him, man- 
fully to passe over such incommodittes as 
exteriorlie might come unto him ; but, 
moreover, he was so curious in learning to 
dresse his meat, to notte his baire, to make 
his oloathes, breeches and shoes, that as 
much as could possibly be he might wholly 
relie and trust to himselfe, and be freed 
from all forraine helpe.^ A man doth more 
freely and more blithely enjoy borrowed 
goods when it is not a bounden jovissance 
and constrained through neede, and that a 
roan hath in his will me power and in his 
fortune the meanes to'live without them. 1 
know my selfe well But it is very hard for 
roe to imagine any Ubenditie of another 
body so pure towards me. or suppose any 
hosmf ^ fc^* M hartie and genuine, 
as would not seeme adected, tyrannical!, 
disgraced and attended on by reproach, if 
so were that neoessitie had forced and tied 
me unto it. As to give is an ambitious 
quaUUe, and of prerogative, so is taking a 
qualitfe'bf submission. Witnes the injurious 
and i^kthanke refusall that Bajaxeth made 
of tw presents which Themir had sent him. 
And those which in the behalfe of Soliman 
the empefottr were sent to the emperour of 
Calfettt, ihd io vex him at the heart that he 
dkt not only utterly reject and scornfully 
refuse nnying tmt nether himselfe 
nor hfe uiedeOBSsoie before him were ao> 
eustomefltolaho any thing, and that their 
ottoe Unm tntheir to give; bur besi^ she 
cuuifed Ijb n re Jm s todo m , to that end sent 
untp hittit tolfe oast into a dtepe dungeon. 
Whre’ Thetis (saith Aristotle) dattereth 
Jupiter, when the tacedemonians flatter 
the Athenians; they doe not thereby intend 


to pul them in rnfeide of the good they have 
done them* which is ever hafehUI, but of 
the benefits they have received of them, 
Tliose I see familiarly to employ and make 
use of all men, to begge and borrow of all 
men, and engage themselves to all men, 
would doubtlesse never doe it, knew they as 
I doe, or tasted they as 1 have donot the 
sweet content of a pure and undependlng 
libertie, and if thereaithall (as a wise roan 
ought) they did duly ponder what It is for a 
man to engage himselfe into such an obti* 
gation, or Ubmit depriving bond. It may 
happily be paid sometimes, but it can never 
, be utterly dissolved. It is a cruel! bondage 
to him that loveth throughly and by all 
meanes to have the free scope of his liberife* 
Such as are best and most acquainted with 
me know whether ever they saw any man 
living lesse soliciting, lesse craving, lesse 
importuning or lesse begging then 1 am, or 
that lesse employeth or chargeth others, 
which if 1 be, and that beyond all moderne 
example, it is no great wonder, sithence so 
many parts of my humours or manners con- 
tribute thereunto. As a naturall kind of 
stubbomnesse, an impatience to be denied, 
a contraction of my desires and desseignea, 
and an insufficiencie or untowardlinesse in 
all manner of affaires ; but above all, my 
most favoured qualities, lethall sloathfui- 
nesse, and a genuine liberty, by all which 
meanes 1 have framed an habite mortally 
to hate, to be beholding to any creature els, 
or to d^nd of other then unto and of iny 
selfe. True it is, that before J employ the 
beneficence or liberality of an other, in any 
light or waighty occasion, small or urgent 
neede soever, f doe to the utmost power 
employ all that ever 1 am able to avoid and 
forbeare it. My friends doe strangelie im- 
portune and molest me, when they solliile 
and urge me to entreate a third man. And 
I deeme it a matter of charge and 

imputation to disingan^tm that is en- 
debted unto me. by maxing use of him, 
then to engage my selfe unto him that 
oweth me nothing. Both which conditions 
being removed, let them not looke for any 
combeisome, negotious and careful! matter 
at my hands (for I have denounced open 
wane unto all manner of carke and care) ; 1 
am Gommodiously easie and reedy in times 
of any bodies neoessHfe, and 1 have also 
more avoyded to receive, then sought to 
give, wbldi (as Aristotle reilth) is also more 
rocile* My fortune hath afforaed me small 
meanes to Wefit othrel. and that little she 
hath bestowed on me, the same hath she 
also meanely and indifferently placed. Had 
shee made mee to be so borne Chat I might 
have kept some ranke amongst men, f 
KK 
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would then bnve beene ambhkMis in pro* 
curing to he betovedi but never to be fenred 
or admired. $hatl 1 e9^pre8se it more inso- 
lentiie ? I would have had an much regard 
tmto pleasing as unto profiting. > Cyrus 
doth most wiselie» and by the mouth of an 
excellent captaine and also a better phi|o> 
sopher, esteeme his bountie and praise his 
good deedes farre beyond his valour and 
above his warlike conquests. And Scipto 
the elder* wheresoever he seeketh to pi:cv^le 
and set forth hiinsetfe, rateth his debonairi- 
tie and valueth his humanitie above his 
courage and beyond his victories, and hath 
ever this glorious saying in his mouth : 
“That hee hath left his enemies as much 
cause to love him as his friends.** 1 will 
therefore say, that if a man must thus owe 
any thing, it ought to be under a more law- 
full title then that whereof 1 speake. to 
which the law of this miserable warre doth 


£vHi when ia peace tld^ are^ 

Ihey quake for leaie uf Warre. 

— * taemif. 

Hoc iUr gsi dgUtt, 

Orb* *tth E*0 tedemtjggiid^u* tub Arcia, 
’"rmnietqut domot^ 

As oft at fortune Croubleth peace, their race 
Warres makes this way : fortune with better 
grace, 

In tk* Easterae world thou ihouldtt have 
giv'n them place. 

Or wandring teufs for wanrc, under the cold 
North Stanre. 

I sometimes draw the meattes to strengthen 
my selfe against these considerations, from 
cnrclesnesse and idlenesse, which also in 
some sort bring us unto resolution. It often i 
befalleth me. with some pleasure, to imagine! 
what mortall dangers are, and to expect! 
them. I do even hood-winkt, 'with my head ; 


engage me, and not of so great a debt, as 
that of my totall preservation and whole 
estate, which doth unreparablieover-whelme 
mee. I have a thousand times gone to bed 
in minchouse, imagining I should the very 
same night either have beene betrayed or 
slaine in my bed ; compounding and con- 
ditioning with fortune that it might be 
without apprehension of feareful astonish- 
ment and Inngnishment ; and after my 
praiers have cried out, 

Impius heec iam enUa novalia miles hahebit f I 
Shall these our grounds so deckt and drest. 
By godlesse souldicrs be possest ? 

Whatremedie? It is the place where my 
selfe and most of my ancestors were borne ; 
therein have they placed their affection and 
their name. Wro harden our selves unto 


n my bosome and with stupiditie, plunge, 
my selfe into death, without considering or 
knowing it, as into a deepe, hollow and 
bottomlesse abysse, which at one leape doth 
swallow me up, and at an instant doth cast 
me into an etemall slumber, full of insipidi- 
tie and indolencie. And in these short, 
sudden or violent deaths, the consequence 
I foresee of them affords me more comfort , 
then the effect of feare. They say, thai^' 
even as life is not^the best because it is long , ' 
so death is the b^t because it is short. 1 
estrange not my selfe so much by being 
dead, as 1 enter into confidence vdth dying. 
I enwrap and shrowd my selfe in that 
storme which shall blinde and furiously wrap 
me with a ready and insensible charge. 
Yet if it bapned (as Some gardners say) that 
those roses and violets are ever the sweeter 


whatsoever wee accustome ourselves. And 
to a wretched condition, as ours is, custome 
hath beene a most favourable present, given 
us by nature, which enureth and lulleth our 
sense asleepe to the suffering of divers evils. 
Civill warres have this one thing worse then 
other warres, to cause every one of us to 
moke a watch-tower of his owne bouse. 

^MOfW miterum, porta vitam muroqst* tutri, 
Vixfii* two tutum viribus ess* domust^ 
How hard with gate and wall our life to gaid. 
And atwice he safe iu our owue houses bmf 

H fean axtramitje for one to be 

4 ^ 6 t his owne 

hbitsli^ piid owestfoaniieft The place 
wlientiri .1 dwiril Is ever ^ first and 
htsi to the botferie of opr troubles, and 
whole peace is eser absolutely di^tned. 
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and more odoriferous that grow neere unto 
garlike and onions, forsomuch as they sucke 
and draw all the ill savours of the ground 
unto them, so that these depraved natures 
would draw and sucke all the venome of 
iniue .lire and infection of my climate, and' 
by their neerenesse unto me mtdm me so 
much the better and purer, that I might not 
lose all. That is not, but id this, something 
may be, forsomuch as goodnesah Is the 
fairer and more attracting when It it rare, 
and that contrailetie stifnpUi and dWersitk 
micloseth well doing in it and by the 
Jealousie of mgposition and 6oth 

enfiama it Thceves and A 
mercie tMr hindnaMll mmicular 

nofiilng tasay to md t an Mbiw 'turn 1 
them;; i iMnia dien have to #b owt 

UffeB. ^ lurky 

iiiidiir.diW9^'l^^ c!r-gajtsieiife;;y^''druei' 
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tie. SMMt end iMUag; Aad sb nnkh 
the wone* by bow nracIi H is moM bsse» 
moie safe alia move secret uader the colour 
of lawes. 1 hate lesse an opeti-pvofessed 
injurie tim a deceiving thdtorous wrong, an 
hostile and warlike then a peacefull and 
lawful!. Our feaver hath seized upon a 
body which it hath not much empaired. 
The fire was in It, but now the flame hath 
taken hold of it. The report is greater, the 
hurt but little. 1 ordinarily answere such 
as demand reasons for my voiages : That 
I know wbat I shunne, but wot not what I 
seeke. |f one tell mee there may be as little 
sound health amongst strangers, and that 
their manners are neither better nor purer 
then ours, 1 answere first, that it is very 
bard: 

Tam mnlia sceUrum/acies,^ 

The formes so manifold 
Of wickednesse we hold. 

Secondly, that it is ever a gaine to change 
a bad estate for an uncertame. And that 
others evils should not touch us so neare as 
ours. 1 will not forget this, that 1 can 
never mutinie so much against France but 1 
must needet looke on Paris with a favour- 
able € 3 ^ : it hath my hart from my infancy, 
whereof it hath befalne me as of excellent 
- things : the more other faire and stately 
cities I have seene since, 9he more hir beauty 
hath power and doth still usurpingly gaine 
upon mv affection. 1 love that citie for her 
owne sake, and more in her onely subsisting 
and owne being then when it is full fraught 
and embellished with forratne pompe and 
borrowed garish ornaments : 1 love her so 
tenderly that even hir spotts, her blemishes I 
and hir warts are deare unto me. I am no ! 
perfect Frenchman, but by this great 
matchlesse citie, great in people, great in 
regard of the feticitie of her situation *. but 
above al, great and incomparable in varietie 
and diveisitie of commodities : the gloty of 
Fiance, and one of the noblest and chiefe 
ornaments of the worid. God of bis mercy 
fine hir, and 'ekase away all our divisions 
from hir : being entirely united to hir selfe, 
i finde hir defended from all other violence. 
1 forewarn^ hir, that of all factions, that 
shall be the worti which shall breed discord 
nod sedition in Ur. And for hir sake^ I 
ooUy fouw bir sm. And surely 1 am in as 
gredf fearil h{i^ as for any other port of 
stitie* lobg as she snail continue, so 
long s^ti X waul a heme or retreat to 
retire iM shrbwd Uy selfe at all timel: n 
thing aula to' make me forget the regret of 
all other recreates. Not uccause Socrates 
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bath said It, but because such Is fia troth my 
humour, and peradventure not wititodc some 
excuse, to esteeme all men as mjr eoimtry* 
men : and as 1 kindly embrace a Mociian 
as a Frenchman, postponing this natural! 
bond to universall and common. 1 am not 
greatly strucken with the pleasantnesse of 
naturall aire. Acquaintances altogether new 
and wholly mine doe in my conceit 
countervaile the worth of other vulgar 
and casuall acquaintance of our neighbours. 
Friendships meerely acquired by our selves 
doe ordinarily exceed those to which wee 
are joyned either by communication of 
climate or affinity of blood. Nature hath 
placed us in the world free and unbound, 
wee emprison our selves into ceitaine 
streights, as the kings of Persia, who bound 
themselves never to drinke other water 
then of the river Choaspes, foolishly re> 
nouncing all lawfull right of uSe in all other 
waters, and for their regard dried up all the 
rest of the world. What Socrates did in his 
latter dayes, to deeme a sentence of banish- 
ment worse then a doome of death against 
himselfe, being of the mind 1 am now, I 
shall never be neither so base minded nor 
to strictly habituated in my couniiy that I 
would follow him. I'he celesticall lives 
have divers images which I embrace more 
by estimation then by affection. And some 
too extraordinary, and so highly elevated, 
which because 1 am not able to conceive, 1 
cannot embrace by estimation . This humor 
was very tenderly apprehended by him who 
deemed all the worid to be his city. True it 
is he disdainisl peregrinations, and had not 
much set his foote beyond the territory of 
Athens. What if he bewailed the mony his 
friend oflired to lay out, to disingage his 
life, and refused to come out of prison, by 
the intercession of others, because he would 
not disobey the lawes in a time wherein 
they were otherwise so corrupted? These 
examples are of the first kind for me. Of 
the second there are others, which I could 
find in the very same man. Many of these 
rare examples exceed the power of my 
action ; but some exceed also the force of 
my judgement Besides these reasons. 1 
deem travell to be a profitable exercis.*. 
The minde hath therein a continual! ex* 
citation, to marke things ufiknowne, mai 
note new objects. Andos ! haveoftensoid : 
<* f know no better schoofe to fashion a 
man’s life then ttuoessahfly tti pfopoae unto 
him the dlvttsitie of so fnatlT OtW mens 
lives, customes, humots, ai^ fimtasles ; and 
make him caste or apjpveliend one so per- 
petuall variety ot our natures, shapes, or 
formes. 'Jbeiein the body is nrither iih* 
solutely idle nor wholly trouLiuU, uitd 
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that moderate agitation doth put him into 
breath/' My aelfe, as crazed with the ool* 
licke as I am, can sit eight, yea sometimes 
tenhotires on horse*backe, without weari- 
nesse or tyring. 

Virts ultra Eertemguf teneeim,^ 

Beyond strength ordinary, 

Which old yceres Ubc to cary. 

No weather is to me so contrary as the 
scorching heat of the parching siinne. For, 
these umbrels or riding canopies, which 
since the ancient Romans, the Italians use, 
doe more weary the armes then en&e the 
head. 1 would faine-fninc know w'hat , 
industry it was in the l*crsians, so anciently, I 
and even in the infancy of luxuriousnesse ' 
(as Xenophon reporteth) to fanne them- 
selves, and at their pleasures to make cold 
shades. 1 love rainy and dirty weather as 
duckes doe. The change either of aire or 
climate doth nothing distemper mec. All 
heavens are alike to me, 1 am never vexed 
or beaten, but with iiiternall alterations, 
such as I produce my selfe, which surprise 
and possesse me least in times of way* 
fairing. It is a hard matter to make me 
resolve of any journey ; but if I be once 
on the way, 1 hold out as long and as farre 
as another. 1 strive as much in small as 1 
labour in great enterprises ; and to prepare 
my selfe (or a short journey or to visite a 
friend, as to undertake a farre set voiage. 

1 have learnt to frame my journeyes after 
the Spanish fashion, all at once and out* 
right, great and reasonable. And in extreme 
heats 1 travell at night, from sunne-set to 
sunne rising. The other fashion, confusedly 
and in haste to bait by the way and dine, 
especially in winter, when the daies arc so 
short, is both troublesome for man and 
incommodious for horse. My jades are the 
InUter, and hold out longer. No horse did 
ever faile me that held out the first daies 
journey with me. 1 water them in all waters, 
and only take of their last watering, that 
before 1 come to mine inne they have way 
enough to beat their water. My slothful- 
nesse to rise in the morning alloweth such 
a.s follow mee sufficient leasure to dine 
before wee take horse. As for me, I never 
feed over-late : I commonly get an appetite 
lo otherwise : I am never 
hungry but at the table Some complaine 
that being maried, and well strucken in 
3reeres, 1 have enured my selfe, and beene 
pleased to continue this exerdse. They doe 
me wrong. Ihe best time for a man to 
leave his house is when he hath so ordered 
and settled the same that it may continue 
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without him ; and when he hath so disposecU 
hts aSaires, that they may answere tlie^ 
ancient course and wonted forme. It is 
much more indiscretion, and an argument 
of want of judgement, to goe from home 
and leave no trusty guard in his house, and 
which for lacke of care may be slow or 
forgetfull in providing for such necessaries 
as in your absence it may stand in need of. 
Ihe most profitable knowledge and honour- *. 
ablest occupation for a matron or mother of 
a familie is the occupation and knowledgi 
of huswife I sec divers covetous, but 
few huswifes. It is the mistrcsse-qualitij 
that all men should sceke after, and above 
all other endeavour to finde, as the oncl^ 
dowry ; that serveth either to mine am!/ 
overthrow, or to save and enrich our houses. ^ 
Let no man speake to me of it ; according: 
as experience hath taught me, 1 require in a 
maried woman the economical! vertue above 
all others. Wherein I would have her abscj- 
lutely skilfull. since by my absence 1 commit 
the whole charge and bequeath the full 
government of my household to her. 

1 see (and that to my griefe) in divers 
houses the master or goodman come honu^ 
at noone all weary, dirty and dusty, witli 
drudging and toiling about his businesse ; 
when the mistresse or good-wife is either 
scarce up, or if shoe bee, she is yet ... 
her closet dress^g, decking, smugging, or 
trimming ol her .selfe. It is a thing onely 
fitting queene.s or princes ; whereof some 
doubt might be made. It is ridiculous that 
the idlenesse and unjust that the lithernes.se 
of our wives should be fostered with our 
sweat and maintained by our travell. No 
man (as neere as 1 can) shall fortune to 
have a more free and more absolute use, or 
a more quiet and more liquid fruition of his 
goods liven 1 have. If the husband brin^ 
matter, nature her selfe would have women 
to bring forme. Concerning duties of wed- 
locke-friendship, which some happily ima- 
gine to be interessed or prejudiced by tki 
husbands absence. 1 beleeve it not. Con-> 
trariwisc, it is a kinde of intelligence that 
easily growes cold by an over-continuall 
assistance, and decaieth by assiduitie ; for 
to stand still at racke and manger breedeth 
a satietie. Every strange woman seemeih 
to us an honest woman, and all feele by 
experience that a continuaU seeing one 
another cannot possibly represent the 
pleasure men take by parting and meeting , 
againe. TheM interruptions fiU mee with a j 
new kinde of affection toward mine owne 
people, and yeeld me the tise^ of my house 
more pleasing; vicissitude doth now and 
then en-camest my minde toward one, and 
then toward another, 1 am not 
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rhow true amitie hath armes lonjr enough 
to embrace, to clospe and holde from one 
corner of the world unto another ; namely 
in this, where isacontinuall communication 
of ofBces that cause the obligation and re- 
vive the remembrance thereof. The Stoickes 
say that there is so great an afRnitie and 
mutiiall relation betvireene wise men that he 
rho dineth in France feedeth his companion 
in i^gypt : and if one of them doe but hould 
up his finger, where ever it bee, all the wise 
men disperc^ upon the habitable land fccle 
a kinde of aid thereby. Jovissance and pos- 
session appertaine chiefiy unto imagination. 
It embraceth more earnestly and uncessantly 
what she goeth to fetch, then what wee touch. 
Summon and count all your daily amuse- 
ments. and you shall finde you are then 
furthest and most absent from your friend 
when he is present with yoit. His assistance 
releaseth your attention, and giveth your 
thoughts libertie at all times and upon every 
occasion to absent themselves ; if I be at 
Rome, or any where else, I hold, I survay, 
and goveme my house and the commodities 
which I have left about and in it. I even 
see my waltes, my trees, my grasse, and my 
rents to stand, to grow, to decay, and to 
diminish, within an inch or two of that I 
should doe when I am at home. 

^ Ante Qcnlos errat demnSf errat forma 
My house U still before mine cies. 

There still the forme of places lies. 

If we but onely enjoy what we touch, fare- 
well our crownes when they are in our 
coffers, and adiew to our children when 
they are abroad or a bunting ; we would 
have them neerer. In the garden is it farre 
off? within halfe a daies journey? What, 
within ten leagues, is it farre or necre? If 
it be neere, what is eleven, twelve, or thir- 
teene? and so step by step. Vercly that 
woman who can prescribe unto her husband 
how many steps end that which is necre, and 
. which step in number begins the distance she 
counts farre. 1 am of opinion that she stay 
him betweene both. 

— — » excludai jurgin finish 
Let the conclusion. 

Kxclude confusion. 

U ter permisso, candaque piles ut equintr*^ 
Paulatim vcUei et deme unutHf deme etiam 
MHum 

Dum eadai elusus raiiene mentis acervi.* 

I use the grant, and plucke by one and one 
The homc-taile haires, till when the bush is 
gone * 

1 leave the Jade a curtail taile or none. 

And let them boldly call for philosophy 
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helpe them . To whom some might reproach . 
since she neither discerneth the one nor other 
end of the joynt. betweene the overmuch and 
the little, the long and the short, the light 
and the heavie, the neare and the farre, since 
sl^c neither knowes the beginning nor ending 
thereof, that she doth very uncertainly judge 
of the middle. Rerum natura nullam nobis 
dedit ce^nitionem finium : ** Nature bath 
affoorded us no knowledge of her endes.” 
Are they not yel wives and friendes of the 
deceased that are not at the end of this, but 
in the other world ? Wee embrace both those 
that have beene, and those which are not 
yet, not onely the .absent. We did nor con- 
dition when we w^ere maried, continually to 
kcepe our selves close hugging one another 
as some, I wot not what little creatures doe 
we see daily ; or as those bewitched people 
of Karenti, in a kinde of dogged manner. 
And a woman should not have her eyes so 
greed jly or so dotingly fixed on hir hus- 
band's forepart, that if n^’cdc shall require 
she may not view his hinder parts. Rut 
might not the. saying of that cunning painter, 
who could so excellently set fourth their 
humours and ^xmrtray their conditions, filly 
Ixic placed lieere, lively to represent the 
cause of their con)plaints? 

Uxer, si cesses, nut te nmere c(>f:itef^ 

A ut fr*e (imeri, ant pvtnre, nut nrrr'nte ebsequi, 
Et tibi bene esse soli, enm sibi sit nuile.'^ 

If you be .slow, your wife thinkes that in love 
you are. 

Or are belov’d, or drinke, or all for pleasure 
care, 

And that you onely fare well wlien she ill 
doth fare. 

Or might it be that oppositibn and con- 
tradiction doc naturally cntertainc, and of 
themselves nourish them ; and that they are 
stifliieiently accommodated, provided they 
! distil rbe atid incommode you? In trucly- 
I perfect friendship, wherein I presume to 
I have some .4;ill .and well-grounded experi- 
ence, ' I give myselfe more unto my friend 
than I draw him unto me. 1 doe not onely 
rather love to do him good, then he should 
doe any to me, but also that he should 
rather doe good nnto Iiimselfe then unto 
me ; for then doth he me most good when 
he doth it to himselfe. And if absence be 
cither pleasing or beneficiall unto him. it is 
to me much more pleasing then his pre- 
sence ; and that may not properly be termed 
absence where meanes and waies may be 
found to enter-advertise one another. 1 
have heerctoiore made good use and 
reaped commoditie by our absence and 
distance. Wee belter replenished the bene- 


^ Hon. 1. ii. Epist, i. 38 . 
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fit and Extended further the possession of : 
life bf being divided and fane asunder. ‘ 
He U^^ed, he rejoiced, ahd he taw for me 
and I for him, as fully as if he bad beene 
present; being together, one partie was 
Idle ; we coaioutided one another. The 
separation of the place made the conjunc- ' 
tion of our mindes and wills the richer. 
This insatiate and greedy desire of corporal 
presence doth somewhat accuse the weak- 
nesse in the jouvissance of soules. Con- 
cerning age, which some allege against me, 
it is deane contrary. It is for youth co 
subjwt and bondage itscife to common 
opinions, and by force to constraine itselfe 
for others. It may fit the turne of both the 
people and itselfe : we have but overmuch 
to do with ourselves alone. According as 
natural commodities faile us, let us sustaine 
ourselves by artificial! meanes. It is in- 
justice to excuse youth in following her 
pleasures, and forbid age to devise and 
seeke them. When I was yong I concealed 
my wanton and covered my youthfull pas- 
sions with wit ; and now being aged. 1 
endeavour to passe the sadde and incident 
to yeeres with sport and debauches. Yet 
doe Platoes lawes forbid men to travell 
abroad before they are forty or fifty yeares 
of age. that so their travell may sort more 
profitable and proove more instructive. I 
should more willingly consent to this other 
second article of the said lawes, which for- 
bidcleth men to wander abroad after they 
are once threescore, of which age few 
that travell farre journies retume home 
againc. What care 1 for that? I under- 
take it not either to returnc or to perfect 
the same. I onely undertake it to be in 
motion, so long as the motion pleaseth 
ipc, and 1 walke that I may walke. Those 
ninne not that runne after a benefice or 
after a hare ; but they runne that runne at 
barriers and to exercise their running. My 
dcssigne is everywhere divisible, it is not 
grounded on great hopes : each day makes 
an end of it. Even so is my lifes voiage 
directed. Yet have I seene divers farre 
countries where I would have beene glad to 
have beene staied— why not ? If Chrysip- 
pus, Diogenes, Cleanthes, Antipater, and 
]&no, with so many other wise men of that 
roughly-severe and severely-strict sect, for- 
sooke their countries (without just cause to 
be offended with them), onely to enjoy 
another aire? Truly the greatest griefe of 
my peregrinations is, that 1 cannot have a 
firme resolution to establish my abiding 
where I would And that I must ever 
resolve with myselfe to retume for to ac- 
commodate myselfe unto common humors. 
If I snould leate to die m any other place 


than where I was borne, it 1 thought I 
should die lesse at my ease farre from mine 
owne people, I would hardly goe out 6i 
Prance ; nay, 1 should scarcely goe out of 
mine owne parish without feeling some dis- 
may, I feele death ever pinching me by the 
throat or pulling me by the ba^. But I 
am of another moulde ; to me it is ever one, 
and at all times the same. Nevertheles, if I 
were to chuse, I thinke it should rather be 
on horsebacke than in abed, from my home 
and farre from my friends. There Is more 
harts-sorrow than comfort in taking ones 
last lareweL of his friends I doe easily 
forget or neglect these duties or comple- 
ments of our common or civill courtesie. 
For. of offices appertaining to unaffected 
amitie, the same is the most displeasing and 
offensive ; and I should as willingly mrget 
to give a body that great adiew or eternall 
farewell. If a body reape any commoditie 
by this assistance, he also Andes infinite 
inconveniences in it. I have se^ne divers 
die most piteously, compassed amd beset 
round with their friends and servants ; such 
multitudes and thronging of people doth 
stifle them. It is against reason and a 
testimony of smal affection, and little care 
they have that you should die at rest. One 
offendeth your eies, another molesteth your 
eares, the third vexeth your mouth ; you 
have neither sense nor limme, or parte of 
your body, but is tc^ented and grieved. 
Your hart is ready to burst for pittie to 
heare your friends moanes and complaints, 
and to rive asunder with spite to heare 
peradventure some of their wailings and 
moanes that are but fained and counterfet. 
If a man have ever had a milde or tender 
nature, being weake and readie to die, he 
must then necessarily have it more tender 
and relenting. It is most requisite that in 
so urgent a necessitie one have a gentle 
hand, and fitly applied to his senses, to 
scratch him where be itcheth, or else he 
ought not be clawed at all. If wee must 
needs have the belpe of a midwife to bring 
us into this world, there is reason we should 
also have the aiding-hand of a wise man to 
deliver us out of the same. Such. a one. 
and therewithal! a true friend, should a man 
before-hand purchase very deare, only for 
Che service of such an occasion. 1 am not 
yet come to that disdainfuil vJ^r which so 
rbrtifieth itselfe that at such tunes nothing 
aideth nor nothing troubleth ; I file a lower 
pitch. I seeke to squat myselfe and steale 
from that possage. not by feare, but by art. 
My intent is not in such an action to make 
diner triall or shew of my constancy. 
Wherefore ? Because then shall the rigot 
and interest I have in reputation cease* 1 
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am content with a death united in itselfe, 
quiet and soUtarie, wholly mine, convenient 
to my retired and private life. Cleane con- 
trary to the Roman superstition, where he 
was judged unhappy that died without 
speaking, and had not his nearest friends to 
close his eies. I have much adoe to com- 
fort myselfe, without being troubled to com- 
fort others ; cares and vexations enow in 
minde without needing circumstances to 
bring me new ; and sufficient matter to 
entertaine myselfe without borrowing any. 
This share belongs not to the part of 
societie ; it is the act of one man alone. 
Let us live, laugh und be merry amongst 
our friends, but die and yeeld up the ghost 
amongst strangers and such as we know 
not. He who hath money in his purse 
shall ever hnde some ready to tnrne his 
head, make his bedde. rubbe l)is feet, 
attend him, and that will trouble and im- 
portune him no longer than hee list, and 
will ever shew him an indifferent and well* 
composed countenance, and without grum- 
bling or grudging gix’c a man leave to do 
what he please, and complatne as he list 
I dayly endevour by discourse to shake off 
this childish humour and inhumane conceit, 
which causeth that by our griefes and 
paines we ever desire to moove our friends 
to compassion and sorrow for us, and with 
a kinde of sympathy to condole our miseries | 
and passions. We endeare our inconveni- 
ences beyond measure to exact tcarcs from 
them : and the constancy we so much com- 
mend in all others, undauntedly to endure 
all evill fortune, we accuse and upbraid to 
our neerest allies when they molest us ; we 
arc not contented they should have a sen- 
sible feeling of our calamities if they doe 
not also afflict themselves for them. A 
man should, as much as he can, set foorth 
and extend his joy, but to the utmost of 
his power suppresse and abridge his sorrow. 
He that will causelesty be moaned and sans 
reason, deserveth not to be pitied when he 
shall have cause and reason for it. I'o be 
ever complaining and ahvaics moaning is 
the way never to be moaned and scldomc 
10 be pitied { and so often to seenie over 
passionately pitifull is the meane to make 
no man feelingly ruthfuU towards others. 
He that makes nimselfe dead, being alive, 
is subject to be counted alive when he is 
dying, 1 have scene some take pepper in 
the nose, forsomuch as they were told that 
they had a cheerefull countenance, that 
they looked well, that they liad a temperate 
pulse : to force laughter because some be- 
traied their recovery, and hate their health 
because it was not regretable. And which 
is more, they were no women. 1 for the 


most represent my intirmities such as they 
are, and shunne such words as are of evill 
presage, and avoid compo.scd exclamations. 
If not glee and mirth, at least an orderly- 
settled countenance of the bystanders and 
assistants is sufficiently convenient to a 
wise and discreet sicke man, who, though 
he see himselfe in a contr.ary state, he will 
not pick a quarrell with he;dth. He Is 
pleased to behold the same sound und 
strong in others, and at least for company 
sake to enjoy his part of it. Though he 
feele and finde himselfe to faint and sinke 
downe, he doth not altogether reject tlie 
conceits and imaginations of life, nor doth 
he avoid common entcrtainemeiits. 1 will 
studic sicknesses when I am in health, when 
it comes it will really enough make her im- 
pression without the helper of my imagina- 
tion. We deliberately prepare oiirselvt^s 
beforehand for any voiage we undertake, 
and therein are resolved ; the houre is set 
when he will take horse, and we give it to 
our company in wliose favour we extend it. 

I finde this unexpected profit by the publi 
cation of my manners, that in some sort it 
serveth me for a rule. I am sometimes sur- 
prised witli this consideration not to betray 
the history of my life. This publike de- 
claration bindcs me to kec{xj myselfe within 
my course, and not to contradict the image 
of my conditions, commonly Icsse disfigured 
and gainesaid then the malignitic and in- 
firmitie of moderne judgements doth l>eare- 
The uniformitie and singlenesse of my 
manners produceth a visage of easie in- 
terpretation ; but because tlie fashion of 
them is somewhat new and strange, and out 
of use, it giveth to detraction fairc play. 
Yet is it true, that to him who will goe 
about loyally to injure me, me thinkes I doe 
sufficiently afibord matter whereby he may 
detract and snarle at my avowctl and knowen 
imperfections, and wherewith hee may bee 
satisfied, without vaine contending and idle 
skirmishing. If my sclfe by preocrupating 
his discovery and accusation hee thinkes I 
barre him of his snarling, it is good reason 
hee take his right towards amplification 
and extension. Offence hath her rights 
beyond justice, and that the vices where- 
of 1 shew him the rootes in mee, hee should, 
ainplifie them to trees, let him not only 
employ thereunto those that possesse tnee, 
but those which but threaten me. Injurious 
vices, both in qualitie and in number. I^t 
him beate me that way. I should willingly 
embrace the example of Dion the Philoso- 
pher. Antigonus going about to scofte and 
quip at him touching his birth and oft- 
spring, he interrupted him and tooke the 
worde out ot his mouth : I " Isaid hue) 
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**the sonne of a bcmd slave* a butcher, 
branded for a rogue, and of a whoore, 
whom my father bv reason of his base for- 
tune tooke to wife. Bf>th were fmnished 
for some misdeede. Being a childe* an 
orator bought me as a slave, liking me for 
my beautie and comelinesse; and dying, 
left mee all his goods ; which having trans- 
ported into this citie of Athens, 1 have 
applied my selfe unto philosophy. Let not 
historians busie themselves in seeking newes 
of mee ; 1 will at large blazon my selfe, and 
plainely tell them the whole discourse.** A 
generous and free-minded confession doth 
disable a reproch and disarme an injurie. 
So it is, that when all cards be told, me 
seemes that I am as oft commended as dis- 
praised beyond reason. As also me thinks, 
that even from my infancie, both in ranke 
and degree of honour, 1 have had place 
given me, rather above and more than 
lesse and beneath that which appertained to 
me. I should better like to be in a countrie 
where these orders might either be reformed 
or contemned. Among men, after that 
striving or altercation for the prerogative or 
upper hand in going or sitting exceedeth 
three replies, it becommeth incivill. 1 neither 
feare to yeeld and give place, nor to follow 
and proceed unjustly, so 1 may avoid such 
irkesome and importunate contestations. 
And never did man desire precedence or 
place before me, but I quitted the same 
without grudging. Besides the profit I 
reape by writing of my selfe, I have hoped 
for this other, that if ever it might happen 
iny humours should please or sympathize 
with some honest roan, he would beiore my 
death seeke to be acquainted with me, or to 
overtake mee. I have given him much 
ground! For whatsoever a long acquaint- 
ance or continuall familiarity might have 
gained him in many w'earisome yeares, the 
same hath hee in three dayes fully seene in 
this register, and that more safely and more 
exactly. A pleasant fnntazie is this of mine, 
many things I would be loath to tell a par- 
ticular man, I utter to the whole world; 
and concerning my most secret thoughts 
and inward knowleage, I send my dearest 
friends to a stationers shop. 

Excutifnda damns jh^acardiaA 
Our very cntratles wee 
Lay fortn for you to sec. 

If by so good markes and tokens 1 had 
ever knowen or heard of any one man Chat 
in this humour had beene answerable to me, 
1 would assuredly have wandred very fanre 
to hnde him out ; for the exceeding joy of 

1 Pans. Sai, v, za* 


% soitabte, and in one consent agreeing 
company, cannot 0*^ opinion) be suf- 
ficiently endeared or purchased at too high 
a rate. Oh God ! who can expresse the 
value or conceive the true worth of a friend ? 
How true is that ancient golden saying, that 
the use of a friend is more necessary and 
pleasing then of the elements water and 
fire. But to retume to my former discourse. 
There is, then, no greater inconvenience in 
dying farre from home and abroad. Wee 
estceme it a part of duty and dcccncie to 
withdraw ourselves for naturall actions lesse 
hideous and lesse disgracefull than this. 
But also those that come unto that in 
languishing manner to draw along space of 
life should not happily wish with their 
miserie to trouble a whole familte. There- 
fore did the Indians of a certaine countrie 
deeme it just and lawfull to kill him that 
should fall into such necessitie. And in 
another of their provinces they thought it 
meet to forsake him, and as well as hee 
could, leave him alone to seeke to save him- 
selfe; I'o whom at last proove tliey not 
themselves tedious and intolerable ? Com- 
mon offices proceed not so farre. Perforce 
you teach cruelty unto your best friends, 
obdurating by long use both wife and child- 
ren, not to fecle, nor to conceive, nor to 
moane your cvills any longer. The groanes 
and outcries of my clullicke cause no more 
ruth and wailing m my body. And should 
we conceive pleasures by their conversation 
(which seldome hapneth, by reason of the 
disparitie of conditions, which easily pro- 
duceth either contempt or envy towards 
what man soever) is it not too-too much 
therewith to abuse a whole age? The 
more I should see them with a good heart 
to straine themselves for me, the more 
should 1 bewaile their paine. The law of 
curtesie alloweth us to ieane upon others, 
but not so unmanerly to lie upon them aitd 
underprop ourselves in their mine ; as he 
w’ho causeth little infants, to be slaine, that 
with their innocent blood he might be cured 
of a malady he had ; or another, who was 
continually stored w'ith young tendrels or 
lasses to keepe his old frozen limbs warmc 
at nights, and entermix the sweetnesse of 
their breath with his old-stinking and offen- 
sive vapours. Decrepitude is a solitary 
quality. I am sociable even unto excesse. 
yet doe I thinke it reasonable at last to 
subtract my opportunity from the sight of 
the world, and hatch it in myselfe. Let me 
shrowd and shnigge myselfe Into my shell 
as a tortoise, and learne to see men without 
taking hold of them. I should outrage 
them in so steepe a passage. It is now 
high time to turne from the company. But 
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here will some say that in these farre 
Journies yoti may pcnulventure fall into 
some miserable dog-hole or poore cottage, 
where you shall want all necdfull things. 
To whom I answere, that for things most 
necessary in such cases I ever carry most of 
them with me : and that wherever wee are 
wee cannot possibly avoid fortune if she 
once lake upon her to pcrseaite us. When 
I am sicke 1 want nothing that is extra- 
ordinary ; what nature cannot worke in me 
1 will not have a bolus or a glister to effect. 
At the very beginning of my agues or sick- 
nesses that cast me downe, whilst I am yet 
whole in my senses and neere unto health, 

I reconcile myselfe to God by the last duties 
of a Christian, whereby I finde myselfe free 
and discharged, and thinke 1 have so much 
more reason and authority over mysick- 
nesse. I finde lesse want of notaries and 
cotinsell then of physitians. What I have 
not disposed of my affaires or set led of my 
state when I was in perfect health, let none 
expect 1 should doe it being sicke. What- 
ever I will doe for the service of death is 
alwayes ready done. I dare not delay it 
one only day. And if nothing be done it is 
as much to say that either some doubt hath 
delaide the choice, for sometimes it is a 
good choice not to chuse at all; or that 
a 1 )solutcly I never intended to doe anything. 
1 write my booke t^ few men and to few 
yeares. Had it beene a matter of lasting 
continuance, It should have beene compiled 
in a better and more polished language ; 
according to the continuall variation that 
hitherto hath followed our F'rench tongue, 
who may hope that its present forme shall 
be in use fifty yeares hence? It dayly 
changefh and slips our hands ; and since I 
could speake the same it is much alt red and 
wcllnigh halfe varied. We say it is now 
come to a full perfection. There is no age 
but saith as much of hirs. It lies not in my 
power, so long as it glideth and differcth 
and altereth as it doth, to keepe it at a stay. 
It is for excellent and profitable composi- 
tions to fasten it unto them, whose credit 
shall either diminish or encrease according 
to the fortune of our state. For all that I 
fcare not to insert therein divers private 
articles, whose use is consumed amongst 
men living now adayes, and which con- 
cerne the particular knowledge of some that 
shall further see into it, then with a com- 
mon understanding. When al is done, I 
would not (as 1 often see the memory of 
the deceased tossed to and fro) titat men 
.<:liouId descant and argue, thus and thus 
he judged, thus he lived, thus he meant ; had 
he spoken when his life left him, he would 
liave given 1 wot what ; there is no man 


knew him better than myselfe. Now, as 
much as modestie and decorum doth per- 
mit me, 1 here give a taste of any inclina- 
tions and an essay of my affections, whicli I 
doe more freely and more willingly by word 
of mouth to any that shall desire to be 
thoroughly informed of them. But so it is, 
that if any man shall look into these memo- 
rialls, he shall finde that either 1 have said 
all or desseigned all. What I cannot cx- 
presse, the same I point at with my finger. 

Verum rtnttn^ snfis k<rc sttqaci 

Sttnt,Pfr qutr fosiis ct^g^fn^scrtr cartrra 

But this small footing to a quickc*scnt minde 

May serve whereby safely the rest to finde* 

1 leave nothing to be desired or divined 
of mee. If one must enfertaine himselfe 
with them, I would have it to l>c truly and 
justly. I would willingly come from the 
other world to give him the lie that should 
frame me other then I had beene ; were it 
he meant to honour mee, I see that 
of the living men never speake accord- 
ing to truth, and they are ever made to 
he what they are not ; and if with might 
and maine I had not upheld 11 friend of mine 
whom I have lately lost, he had surely 
beene mangled and tome in a thousand 
contrary shapes. But to make an end of 
my weake humours, I confesse that in 
travelling I seldome alight in any place or 
come to any inne, but first of all I cast in 
my minde whether I may conveniently lie 
there, if I should chaunce to fall sicke, or 
dying, die at my ease and take my death 
quietly. I will as nere as I can l)c lodged in 
some convenient parte of the house, and in 
particular from all noise or stinking savours ; 
in no close, filthy, or smoaky chamber. I 
seeke to flatter death by these frivolous 
circumstances ; or, as I may rather say, to 
discharge my selfe from all other trouble 
or encoinbrahee, that so I may wholly apply 
and attend her, who without that shall 
haply lie very heavy upon me. I will have 
her take a full share of my lives easiis and 
commodities ; it is a great part of it and of 
much consequence, and I hoi)e it shall not 
belie what is past. Death hath some formes 
more casie then others, and assumeth 
divers qualities according to all mens fan- 
tasies. Among the naturall ones, that pro- 
ceeding of weaknesse and heavy dullnesse, 
to me seemeth gentle and pleasant. Among 
the violent L imagine a precipice more 
hardly then a ruine that overwhelmes me, 
and a cutting blow with a sw'ord then a shot 
of an harquebuse ; and 1 would rather have 
chosen to drinke the potion of Socrates, 
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then wound mv selfe «$ Cato did And 
Ibooah it be all one. yet doth my iniagina< 
tion perceive a difterence, as much as is 
betweene death and liie- to cast my selfe 
into a burning furnace or in the channell of 
a shallow river ; so foolishly doth our feare 
respect more the meane then the ehect. it 
is out one instant, but oi such moment that 
to passe the same according to my desire, 

I would willingly renounce many of my 
liv^ dayes. Since all mens fantasies finde 
either excesse or diminution In her shai^ 
nesse, since every man hath some choice 
betweene the formes of dying, let us trie a 
little further whether we can finde out some ! 
one free from all sorrow or grictc. Might | 
not one also make it seeme voluptuous, as i 
did those who died with Antonie and ' 
Cleopatra? I omit to speakc of the sharpc 
and exemplar efforts that philosophy and 
religion produce. But amongst men of no 

f reat fame some have beene found (ns one j 
‘etronius and one Tigellinus at Rome) ! 
engaged to make themselves away who by | 
the tendernesse of their preparations have 
in a manner hilled the same aslecpe. They 
have made it pas.:.e and glide away even 
in the midst of the security of their accus- 
tomed pastimes and wanton recreations. 
Amongst harlots and good fcllowes no 
speech of comfort, no mention of will or 
testament, no ambitious affectation of con- 
stancie, no discourse of their future condi- 
tion. no compunction of sinnes committed, 
no apprehension of their soules-hcalth, ever 
troubling them, amid sports, playes, ban- 
ketting; surfeting, chambering, jesting, 
mtisicSe, and singing of amorous verses, 
and all such popular and common enter- 
tainernents. Might not wee imitate this 
manner of resolution in more honest affaires 
and mote commendable attempts? And 
since there are deaths good unto wise men 
and good unto fooles, let us find some one 
that may be good unto such as are betweene 
both. My imagination presents me some 
casie and mildc countenance thereof, and 
(since we must all die) to bee desired. The 
tvrants of Rome have thought they gave 
tn.at criminall offender his life to whom 
they gave the free choice of death. But 
Theophrastus, a philosopher $0 delicate, so 
modest, and so wise, was he not forced by 
reason to dare to utter this verse, latinised 
by Cicero : 

Viiam refit firtnna mch tapieniuty 
Fortune our life doth rule, 

Not wisdome of ike schoote. 

Fortune giveth the facilitie of my lives 


condition some aide, having placed it in 
such a time wherein it is neither necdfiill nor 
combersome unto my people. It is a con- 
dition I would have accepted in all the 
seasons of my age, but in this occasion to 
trusse up bag and baggage and take up my 
bed and walke. 1 am particularly pleased 
that when I shall die, I shall neither breede 
leasure nor cause sorrow in them. Shee 
ath caused (which is the recom pence of 
an artist) that such as by my death may 
reteod any materiall benefit, receive there- 
y elsewhere jointly a materiall losse and 
hinderance. Death lies sometimes heavie 
upon us, in that it is burthensome to others ; 
and interesseth us vdth their interest al- 
most as much as with ours, and sometimes 
more ; yea altogether. In this incon- 
veniency o( lodging that I seeke, I neither 
intermix pompe nor amplitude ; for 1 rather 
hate It. But a certaine simple and humble 
proprietie. which is commonly found in 
laces where lesse arte is, and that nature 
onoureth with some grace peculiar unto 
I her selfe. Non amp liter sed munditer con- 
vivium. Pins satis quam sumptus : Not a 
great, but a neat feast. More conceit than 
cost." 

And then it is for those who by their 
urgent affaires are compelled to travel! in 
the midst of deepe winter, and amongst the 
Orisons, to be surprize^ by such extremi- 
ties in their journies. But I, who for the 
most part never travel but for pleasure, will 
neither bee so ill-advised nor so simply 
guided. If the way be foule on my right 
hand, 1 take the left. If I find myselfe ill 
at case or unfit to ride, I stay at home. 
Which doing, and observing this course, in 
very truth 1 see no place and come no- 
where that is not as pleasant as convenient, 
and as commodious as mine owne house. 
True it is that I ever find superfluitie super- 
fluous, and observe a kind of troublesome- 
nessc in delicatenesse and plenty. Have 1 
omitted or left anything Itehind roe that 
was worth the seeing? I returne backe, it 
is ever my way, I am never out of it. I 
trace no certaine line, neither right nor 
crooked. Comming to any strange place, 
finde I not what was told mee ? As it often 
fortuneth that others judgements agree no^ 
with mine, and have most times found them 
false, I grieve not at my labour ; I have 
learned mat what was reported to bee there 
is not. I have my bodies complexion as 
free and my taste as cpmmon as any ma? 
lin the world. The diversity of fashions 
betweene one and other nations concerneih 
me nothing, but by the varieties pleasure. 


A Cic. Tnse, • v. Theoph, C^sch. > Plavtin, 
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Each customc hath his reason. Bee the 
trenchers or dishes of wood, of pewter, or 
of earth ; bee my meate boyled, rested, or 
baked ; butter or oyle, and that of olives or 
of wallnuts, hot or colde. 1 make no dif> 
ferenoe, all is one to me And as one that 
is growing old, 1 accuse the generous 
facttltie, and had need that delicatenesse 
and choice should stay the indiscretion of 
my appetite, and sometime ease and solace 
my stomad^ When 1 hare becne out of 
France, and that to do me curtesie some 
have asked me whether I would be served 
after the French maner, I have jested at 
them, and have ever thrust in amongst the 
thickest tables and fullest of strangers. I 
am ashamed to see our men besotted with 
this foolish humor, to fret and chafe when 
they see any fashions contrary to theirs. 
They thioke themselves out of their element 
when they arc out of their village. Where 
ever thev come they keepe their owne 
country fashions, and hate, yea and abhorre 
all strange manners. Meet they a countri- 
man of theirs in Hungary, they feast that 
good fortune. And what doe they? Marry 
close and joyne together, to blame, to con- 
demne, and to scome so many barbarous 
fashions as they see. And why not bar- 
barous since not French? Nay, happily 
they are the better sort of men that have 
noted and so much exclaimed against them. 
Most take going out but for coming home. 
They travell close aid covered, with a 
silent and incommunicable wit, defending 
themselves from the contagion of some 
unknowne ay re. What I speake of such 

f uts mee in minde of the like matter of that 
have heretofore perceived in some of your 
young courtiers. They oncly converse with 
men of their coate, and with clisdaine or 
pitty looke upon us as if we were men of 
another world. Take away their new 
fangled, mysterious, and affected courtly 
compliments, and thev are out of their 
byase. As farre to seexe and short of us as 
we of them. That saying is true, that an 
honest man is a man compounded. Cleane 
contrary, I travell fully glutted with our 
jshions ; not to seeke Gaskoincs in Sicilie, 
1 have left over many at home, I rather 
seeke for Graecians and Persians. Those I 
accost, them I consider, and with such I 
endevour to be acquainted ; to that I pre- 
pare and therein 1 employ myselfc. And 
which is more, me seemeth I nave not met 
with many maners that are not worth ours. 
Indeed I have not waqdred farre, scarsly 
have I lost the sight of our chimnies. More- 
over, most of the c.asuall companies you 
moete withall by the way have more incom- 
modity than pleasure, a matter I doe not 


greatly take hold of, and lesse now that aga 
doth particularize and in some sort seques- 
ter me from common formes. You suffer 
for others, or others endure for you. The 
one inconvenience Is" yrkesome, the other 
troublesome, but yet the last is (in my con- 
ceipt) more rude. It is a rare chance and 
seld-seene fortune, but of exceeding solace 
and inestimable worth, to have an honest 
man of singular experience, of a sound 
judgement, of a resolute understanding and 
constant resolution, and of manners con- 
formable to yours, to accompany or follow 
you with a good will. I have found great 
want of such a one in all my voyages. 
Which company a man must seeke with 
discretion and with great heed obtalne 
before he wander from home. With me no 
pleasure is fully delightsome without com- 
munication, and no delight absolute except 
imparted. I doc not so much as apprehend 
one rare conceipt, or conceive one excellent 
good thought in my minde, but me thinks I 
am much grieved and grievously perplexed to 
have produced the same alone and that I 
have no sympathizing companion to impart 
it unto. Si eum kac exaptiont dtiur sa* 
pientia,ut illam inclusam teneam, necemun- 
tiefHt rtiiciam: "If wisdom should be 
offered with this exception, that I should 
keep it concealed and not utter it, I would 
refuse it.” The other strained it one note 
higher. Si eontiqcrit ea vita sapienii^ 
ui omnium rerum affluentibuscopiis, quanta 
vis omnia^ quet cof^niiione digna sunt, 
summo otio secum ipse eonsideret et com* 
templet ur: tamen si solitudo tanta sit^ ui 
hominem vidert non possit^ excedai i vita : t 
" If a wise man might lead such a life, as in 
abundance of all things hee may in full 
quiet contemplate and consider ml things 
worthy of knowledge, yet if he must be so 
solitary as he may see no man, he should 
rather leave such a life.” Architas his 
opinion is sutablc to mine, which was that 
it would be a thing unpleasing to the very 
heaven.*;, and distasteful! to man, to survey 
and walke within those immense and divine 
and celestial bodies, without the assistance 
of a friend or companion ; yet is it better to 
be alone than in tedious and foolish com- 
pany. Aristippus loved to live as an alien 
or stranger everywhere ; 

Me si fata meis paienntur duetrt vitant 

AnspiciUP 

If fates would me permit 

To live as 1 thinke fit, 

I should chuse to weare out my life with 
my bum in the saddle, ever riding. 


I Cic. Off. 1 . ii. • ViKC. I iv, 339# 
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'‘"—-^viteregetiuntm 
ua parte Macc^ntur ignee^ 
ua nebula plnviique rerts^ 

Delighting much to goe and see 
Where fiery heats rage furiously, 

Where clouds and rainy dews most be. 

Have you not more casie pastimes? 
What is your want? Is not your house 
well seated, and in a good and wholesome 
ayre ; sudiciently furnished and more then 
sufficiently capable? His Royall Majesty 
hath in great state beene in the same, and 
more then once taken his repast there. 
Doth not your family in rule and govern- 
ment leave many more inferior to hir then 
above hir emincncy? Is there any locall 
thought or care that as extraordinary doth 
ulcerate, or as indigestible doth molest 
you ? 

Qua ie nune eoquat et vexet sub pectereJtxaP 
Which now boyles in thy brest, 

And lets thee take no rest. 

Where doe you Imagine you may bee 
without empeachment or disturbance ? 
Nunquafn simpliciter fortuna indulget : 
** Fortune never favours fully without ex- 
ception.'* You see then there is none but 
you that trouble and busie yourself : and 
everywhere you shall follow yourself, and 
in all places you shall complaine. For 
here below there is no satisfaction or con- 
tent, except for brutall or divine mindes. 
He who in so just an occasion hath no 
content, where doth he imagine to finde it ? 
Unto how many thousands of men does 
such a condition as yours bound and stay 
the limits of their wishes? Refornie but 
yourselfe, by that you may doc all ; whereas 
towards fortune you have no right or 
interest but patience. Nulla placida quies 
est, nisi quam ratio composuit ; * * ' 'rhere is 
no pleasing setled rest, but such as reason 
hath made up." I see the reason of this 
a<lvertisemcnt, yea I perceive it wel. But 
one should sooner have done, and more 
pertinently, in one bare word to say unto 
me, be wise. This resolution is beyond 
wisedome. It is hir worke and her pro- 
duction. So doth the physitian that is ever 
crying to a languishing, heart-broken sick 
man, that he be merry and pull up a good 
heart ; he should lesse foolishly perswade 
him if he did but bid him to be healthy ; 
as for me, I am but a man of the common 
stamix It is a certaine sound and of easie 
understanding precept : be content with 
your owne. that is to say, with reason, 
the execution whereof notwithstanding is no 

1 Hor, Car, I, iii. Od. iii, Sit 

* Enni. CVe. Senect, 

• Sen. Epht I vi. m. 


more in the wiser sort than in my selfe : it 
is a popular word, but it hath a terrible 
far-reaching extension. What comprehends 
It not? All things fall withiii the oompasse 
of discretion and modification. Well I wot 
;hat being taken according to the bare 
letter, the pleasure of travell brings a testi- 
mony of unquietnesse and irresolution, 
which, to say truth, are our mlstresse and 
predominant qualities. Yea, 1 confesse it ; I 
see nothing, bee it but a dreame or by 
wishing, whereon I may take hold. Onely 
varietie and the possession of diversitie doth 
satisfie me, if at least anything sat isfie mce. 
In travell this doth nourish mec, that 
without interest 1 may stay myselfe ; and 
that 1 have means commodiously to divert 
myselfe from it. I love a jwivate life be- 
cause it is by mine owne choice that 1 love 
it, not by a diffidence or disagreeing from a 
publike life, which peradventure is as much 
according to my complexion, I thereby 
serve my prince more joyfully and genuinely 
because it is by the free election of my 
judgement and by my reason, without any 
particular obligation. And that I am not 
cast or forced thereunto, because I am unfit 
to be received of any other, or am not 
beloved, so of the rest. I hate those mor- 
sels that ncces.^itie doth carve mee. Every 
commoditieof which alone I were to depend, 
should ever hold me by, the throat : 

Alter remus aquas ^ alter mihi radat arenas.^ 
Let me cut waters with one oare, 

With ih' other shave the sandie shoare. 

One string alone can never sufficiently 
hold me. You will say there is vaniiie in 
this amusement. But where not? And 
these, goodly precepts are vanitie, and mcere 
vanitie is all worldly wisedome. Dominus 
rnwit cogitationes sapnniumt quoniam vatuc 
sunt:^ *' 'Die Lord knowes the thoughts of 
the wise that they are vainc.” Such exqui- 
site subtilities are onely fit for sermons. 
They are discourses that will send us into 
the other world on horsebacke. Life is a 
materiall and corporall motion, an action 
imperfect and disordered by its owne 
essence ; I employ or apply myselfe to 
serve it according to itselfe. 

Qnisque sues patimur manes, ^ 

All of us for our merit, 

Have some attending spirit. 

SU €st faciendum^ Hi eontret naturam 
universam nihil coutendamus^ ea tamen 
conservxita^ propriam sequamun^ **We 

1 Propeut. 1. iii, Eleg, it. y, 

^ Ps. xciii. ir, * Vjrc. 1. vi. y 4 J. 
*Cic. <2^. i.i. 
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must so worke as we endevour nothing I 
against nature in gcnerall, yet so ohscr\'e it 
as we follow our owne in speciall.** 'Vo 
w'hat purpose are these heaven>looking and 
nice points of Philosophie, on whicn no 
human being can establish and ground 
itselfe? And to what end serve these 
Titles that excl^ed our use and excell our 
strength? 1 often see that there are cer- 
taine ideas or formes of life proposed unto 
us, which neither the promsi^r nor the 
auditors have any hope at all to follow, and 
which is worse, no desire to attnine. Of 
the same paper whereon a judge writ but 
even now the condemnation against an 
adulterer, hec will teare a scantlin tlierc^on 
to write some love- lines to his fellow -jiulgcs 
wife. The same woman from whom you 
came lately, and with whom you have com- 
mitted that unlawfull-pleasitig stK)rt, will 
soone after, even in your presence, raile 
and scold more bitterly against the same 
fault in her neighbour than ever Portia or 
Lucrece could. And some condemne 
men to die for crimes that themselves 
esteeme no faults. I have in my youth 
seen a notable man with one hand to prc> 
sent the people most excellent and well- 
written verses, both for invention and 
extreme licentiousness, and with the other 
hand, at the same instant, the most sharpe- 
miling reformation, accoiding to divinitie, 
that happily the* world hath scene these 
many-many yeeres. Thus goes the world, 
and so goe men. We let the lawes and 
precepts follow their way, but wee keepe 
another course ; not onely by disorder of 
manners, but often by opinion and contrary 
judgement. Heare but a discourse of 
philosophy read, the invention, the elo- 
quence and the pertinencie, doth presently 
tickle your spirit and moove you. 'rhcrc is 
nothing ticklelh or pricketh your conscience; 
it is not to her that men speuke. is it not 
true? Ariston said that neither bath nor 
lecture are of any worth, except the one 
wash cleane and the other cleanse all tilth 
away. One may busie himselfc about the 
barke when once the pith is gotten out, 
as when we have drunke off the wine we 
consider the graving and workmanship of 
the cuppa In all the parts of ancient 
philosophie this one thing may be noted, 
that one same workeman publisheth some 
rules of temperance, and therewithal! some 
compositions of love and licentiousnesse. 
And Xenophon in Clinaes bosome writ 
against the Aristippian vertue. It is not a 
miraculous conversion that so doth wave 
and hull them to and fra But it is that 
Solon doth sometimes represent himselie 
in his owne colours, and sometimes in 


forme of a law-giver ; now he spenketh for 
the multitude and now for himselfc, and 
takes the free and naturall rules to himselfe ; 
warranting himselfe with a constant and 
perfect soundnesse. 

Curentur duhii tneHich ma/oribus 
Let patients in great doubt, 

Sceke great Pliyhitu-uis out, 

Antisthenes alloweth a w’ise mnn to love 
and doe what he list, without n.*spvct of 
hiwcs. especially in things he deemeth iiectl- 
full and fit ; forasmuch as he hath a bettor 
understanding than (hey, and more know- 
ledge of vcrtuc. His disciple Diogenes 
said : I'o i^'rlurbations we should op|)o$e 
reason, to fortune confidence, and to kiwes 
nature ; to dainty and tender stomachs 
constrained and artificial! ordintances. 
Good stomackes are simply served wdth the 
prescriptions of their naturall appetite. So 
do our phisiiiiins, who, whilst they tie their 
patients to a strict diet of a panada or a 
sirope, feed themselves upon a melone, 
dainty fruits, much good meat, and drinke 
all maner of good wine. 1 wot not what 
liookes are, nor what they meane by wise- 
dome and philosophy ((|uoth the courtesan 
Lais), but sure i am those kinds of people 
knockc as often at my gates as any other 
men. Because our licentiousnesse traiis- 
]x>rts us commonly Ix^yond what is lawfull 
and allowed, our lives precepts and law'es 
have often lx;en wrested or restrained 
lx:yond universall reason. 

NffH 0 satis Credit tantum delinquerCf quantum^ 
Permittas.* 

Nu man thinkes it enough so farre t' offend 

As you give lawful! leave (and there to cud). 

It were to be wished there were a greater 
projxjrtion betwetme cominandement and 
, olKidience ; and unjust seemeth that avme 
! or goale whereto one cannot i>ossibly 
lattaine. No man is so exquisitely honest 
I or upright in living but brings all his 
actions and thoughts within compasse and 
danger of the lawes, anfi that ten times in 
his life might not lawfully be hanged. Yea 
I happily sucl> a man as it were pitty and 
dangerously hurt full to loose aud most 
unjust to punish him. 

— ( Vr, qt4id ad te, 

De cute quid faciat ilU^ vet ilia sua 

Foole, what h.ist thou to doe, what he or she 

With their uwiic skinnes or themselves doing 
bee? 

And some might never offend the lawes, 
that notwithstanding should not deserve the 

^ Juv. Sat, xiii. 12^. 
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tomnieiuSatfons of vertuouf men, and 
whom philosophy miffht meritoriously and 
justly cause to be whipped ; so troubled, 
dimme*8ighted and partiall is this relation. 
Wee are farre enough from being honest 
according to God, for wee cannot be such 
according to ourselves. Humane wisedome 
could never reach the duties or attaine the 
devoires it had prescribed unto itselfe. And 
had it at any time attained them, then 
would it doubclesse prescribe some others 
beyond them, to which it might ever aspire 
and pretend; so great an enemy is our 
condition unto consistence. Man doth 
necessarily ordiiine unto hiinselfe to bee in ' 
fault. Hee is not very crafty to measure 
his duty by the reason of another being 
than his owne. To whom prescribes he 
that which hee expects no man will per* 
forme? Is he unjust in not dooing that 
which he cannot possibly achieve? The 
lawes which condemne us not to be able, 
condeinne us for that we cannot performe. 
If the worst happen, this deformed liberty 
for one to present .himselfe in two places, 
and the actions after one fashion, the dis* 
courses after another, is lawfull in them 
which report things. But it cannot be in 
them that acknowledge themselves as 1 doe. 

I must walke with my penne as 1 goe with 
my feete. The common highway must 
have conference with other wayes. Catoes 
vertue was vigorous beyond the reason of 
the age he lived in, and for a man that 
entermedled with governing other men 
destinated for the common service, it might 
be said to have beene a justice ; if not un* 
just, at least vaineand out of season. Mine 
owne manners, which scarse disagree one 
inch from those now current, make me 
notwithstanding in some sort strange, 
uncouth and unsociable to my age, 1 wot 
not, whether it be without reason, I am so 
distasted and out of liking with the world 
wherein I live and frequent ; but well 1 
know 1 should have small reason to com- 

B laine, the world were distasted and out of 
king with me, since I am so with it. The 
vertue assigned to the worlds affaires, it is a 
vertue with sundry byases, turnings, bendings 
and elbowes, to apply and joyne itselfe to 
humane imbecilitie, mixed and artihciall ; 
neither right, pure or constant, nor meerely 
Innocent. Our aniiales even to this day blame 
some one of our kings to have over simply 
suffered himself to be led or misled by the 
conscieniious perswasions of his confessor. 
Mattm of state have more bold piecepts, 

— «e4s, 

Qitt ts$* 


[CHAP. 1X« 

He that will godly bee, 

From Court fit him be free, 

I have therefore essaved to employ my 
opinions and rules of li/e as new, as rude, 
as impolished, or as unpolluted as they 
were naturally lx>rne with me, or as I have 
attained them by my institution ; and where- 
with, if not so commodiously, at least 
safely in particular, 1 serve mine owne 
tume unto the service of publtke affaires, 
and benefit of my commonwealth. A 
scholasticall and novice vertue, but I have 
found them very unapt and dangerous for 
hat purpose. He that goeth in a presse 
vr throng of people must sometimes step 
iside, hold in his elbowes, crosse the way, 
advance hiinselfe, start backc, and forsake 
he right way according as it falls out ; 
ive he not so much as he would himselfe, 
jut as others will, not according to that he 
proposeth to himselfe, but to that which is 
proposed to him : according to times, to 
men and to affaires, and as the skilfull 
mariner sails with the winde. Plato saith 
that who escapes untainted and cleane- 
handed from the managing of the world, 
escapeth by some wonder. He sayes also 
that when he instituteth his philosopher as 
chiefe over a commonwealth, he meanes 
not a corrupted or law-broken common- 
wealth as that of Athens, and much Icsse 
as ours, with which*’ wisedome herselfe 
would be brought to a nonplus or put to 
her shifts. And a good hearb, transplanted 
into a soile very diverse from her nature, 
doth much sooner conforme itselfe to the 
soile then it reformeth the same to itselfe. 

I feelingly perceive that if 1 were wholly 
to enure myselfe to such occupations 1 
should require much change and great re- 
pairing. Which could 1 effect in me (and 
why not with time and diligence?) I would 
not. Of that little which in this vocation I 
have made triall of, 1 have much distasted 
myselfe : I sometimes finde certaine temp- 
tations arise in my minde towards ambition, 
but I start aside, handle and opiniopate 
myselfe to tlie contrarie : 

Aiiu Catullt ^btiinaiut 

Be thou at any rate. 

Obdurate, obi^aie, 

I am not greatly called, and 1 invite myselfe 
as little unto it* Libertie and idlenesse, my 
chiefe qualities, are qualities diametrically 
contrane to that nwsterie. We know 
not how to distinguish men’s, faculties. 
They have certaine divisions and liniUs 
uneasie and over nice to be chosen. 'Jo 
conclude by the sufficiency of a private liie, 

^ Ca-: t i.. Lyr 


^ l^UC.^S. irV./. CtV, 1. i- 
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•ny stilTiciency for publike ttie it is ill con- 1 
eluded ; some one directs himselfe well | 
rlmt cannot so well direct others, and com- 
poseth essayes that could not worke effects. 
tSome man can dispose and order a siege 
that could but ill commaund and marshall 
a biittel ; and discourseth well in private 
that to a multitude or a prince would make 
but a bad oration* Yea, peradventure, 'tis 
rather a testimony to him that can doe one 
that he cannot doe the other, but otherwise. 

I hnde that high sptrites are not much lesse 
apt for base things then base spirits are for 
high matters. Could it be imagined that 
Socrates would have given the Athenians 
cause to laugh at his own charges, because 
he could never justly compt the suffrages of 
his tribe and make report thereof unto the 
counsell? Truely the reverence I beare 
and respect I owe to that mans perfections 
deserveCh that his fortune bring to the 
excuse of my principall imperfections one 
to notable example. Our sufhcieucie is 
retailed into small paroells. Mine hath no 
latitude, and is in number very miserable. 
Saturninus answered those who had con- 
ferred all authority upon him, saying, **Oh 
you, my fellow souldiers, you have lost a 
good captaine by creating him a bad gene- 
rall of an armie.** Who in time of infection 
yanieth hiniseUe for the worlds service to 
employ a genuine sincere venue, either 
knowes it not ^opinions being corrupted 
with manners ; m good sooth heare them 
but paint it forth, marke how most of them 
magnifie themselves for their demeanours, 
and how they forme their nilcs ; in liew of 
pourtraying vertue they onely set forth 
mere injustice and vice, and thus false and 
adulterate they present the same to the 
institution of princes), or if he know it he 
wrongfully boasted himselfe ; and whatever 
he saith ne doth many things whereof hts 
owne conscience accuseth him. I should 
easily believe Seneca of the experience he 
made of it in such an occasion, upon con- 
dition he would freely speake his minde of 
k unto me. The honourablest badge of 
goodnesse in such a necessltie is ingeniously 
for a man to acknowledge both nis owne 
and others faults ; to stay and with his 
might hinder tlie inclination towards evill, 
and avie to follow this course to hope and 
wish better. In these dismembrings or 
bavocks of France and divisions whereinto 
we are miseiably folne, I perceive every 
man travail and busie Mmaelfe to defend 
hit owne cause* ana the better sort with 
much dissembling and falsehood. Hee 
that should plainely and roundly write of 
it sb^ld write rashly and viciously. lake 
ihe best and jusvest part, what is it else tut 


;he member of erased, worme-eaten and 
corrupted body? But of such a body the 
member least sicke is called sound ; and 
good reason why, because our qualities 
have no title but in comparison. Civill 
nnocency is measured according to places 
and seasons, i would be glad to see such 
a commendation of Agesilaus in Xenophon, 
who, being entreated of a neighbour prince, 
with whom he had sometimes made warr, 

:o sulfer him to p^isse through his countrie, 
was therewith well pleased ; granting him 
free passage through Peloponnese, and 
having him at his mercy did not only not 
imprison nor empoison him, but. according 
:o the tenour of his promise, without shew, 
or oftence, or iinkindcncsse, entertained 
him with all courtesie and humanitie. To 
such humours it were a matter of no 
moment : at other times and elsewhere the 
iibertie and magnaniinitie of such an action 
shall be highly esteemed. Our gullish 
Gaberdines would have mockt at it, so 
Utile alhnity is there betweene the Spartan 
and the French innocencie. We have, not- 
withstanding, some honest men amongst us; 
but it is after our fashion. He whose man- 
ners are in regularity established above the 
age be livelh in, let him either wrest or 
muffle his rules; or (which 1 would rather 
perswade him) let him withdraw himselfe 
apart and not medle with us. What shall 
he gaine thereby ? 

Ettfgium ianctiifngut vimm 
bi$Hembri 

Hoc momtrum ^uero, it miranti jam iub 
aratro 

Piteibur iaviatii tt/ala comparo mutate 
See I a man of holinessc and venues rare, 

To Mnhs bimembred, under wonderful! 
plowshare 

Fish found, or moUes with sole, ihts monster 
1 compare. 

One may bewailc the better times, but 
not avoide the present ; one may desire 
other magistrates, but notwithstanding he 
must obey those he hath ; and happily it is 
more commendable to obey the wicked than 
the good. So long as the image of the 
received, allowed, and ancient lawes of this 
monarchie shall be extant and shine in any 
corner thereof, there will I be, there will £ 
abide. And if by any disaster they shall 
chaunce to have contradiction or empcacb- 
ment amongst themselves, and produce two 
faettons, or doubtfuU or hard cboise ; my 
lection shaU be to avoide and, if I 
escape this stonne. In the meanewhile, 
either nature or the hazard of wane shall 
lend me that helping hand. I should freely 

i JuvsN. Sat, xxxvu 64. 
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have declared my selle betweene Caesar and 
Pompey ; but betweene those three tbeeves 
which came after, where either one must 
have hid himsclfe or followed the winder 
which I decmc lawfull, when reason swayeth 
no longer, 

tiivtrSMS 

Whither have you recourse, 

So farre out of your course t 

This iningle>inangle is somewhat beside 
my text I stragle out of the path ; yet it is 
rather by licence then by unad vised nesse : 
my fantasies follow one another, but some- 
times afarre off, and looke one at another, 
but with an oblique looke. 1 have heretofore 
cast mine eyes upon some of Platocs 
Dialogues, biemolted with a fantasticall 
variety ; the first part treateth of love, all 
the latter of rhetorick. 1‘hey feare not those 
variances, and have a wonderful! grace in 
suffering themselves to bee transported by 
the wind, or to seeme so. The titles of my 
chapters embrace not allwayes the matter ; 
they often but glance at it by some marke : 
as these others. Andria, Eunuchus ; or these. 
Sylla. Cicero. Torquatus. I love a pc^ticali 
kinde of march, by frisks, skips, and jumps. 
It is an arte (salth Plato) light, nimble, 
fleeting, and light-brained. There are some 
treatises in Plutarke where he forgets his 
theame, where the drift of his argument is 
not found but by incidencie and chance, all 
stuffed with strange matter. Marke but the 
vagaries in his Daemon of Socrates. Oh 
G^l what grace hath the variation, and 
what beautie these startings and nimble 
escapes ! And then most, when they seeme 
to employ carelesnesse and casualtie. It is 
the nnheedie and negligent reader that 
loseth my subject, and not my life. Some 
word or other shall ever be found in a corner 
that hath relation to it, though closely 
couched. I am indiscreetly and tumultuously 
at a fault ; my stile and wit are still gadding ! 
alike. A little folly is tolerable in him that | 
will not be more sottish, say our masters' j 
precepts, and more their examples. A | 
thousand poets lalx)ur and languish after 
the prose-manner, but the best ancient prose, 
which I indifferently scatter here and there 
for verse, shineth everywhere, with a 
poeticail vigour and boldnesse, and repre- 
senteth some aire or touch of its fury: 
verily she ought to have the maistry and 
pre-eminence given her in matters of speech. 
A poet (saitk Plato) seated on the Muses' 
foote&toole doth in a furie powre out what- 
soever commeth in his mouth, as the pipe , 
or cocke of a fountaine, without considerings^ 

^ L v. xC6. 


or ruminating the same : and many things 
escape him, diverse in colour, contrary in 
substance, and broken in course. Ant lent 
divinitie is altogetherpoesie (say the learned) 
and the first philosophic. It is the original 
language of the gods. I understand that 
the matter distinguisheth it selfe. It sufii- 
ciently declareth where it changeth, where 
it concludeth, where it beginneth, and where 
it rcjoyneih ; without enterlacings of words, 
joyning ligaments and binding seames 
wfested-in for the service of wcake and 
unattentive eares, and without glossing or 
expounding my selfe. What bs he that 
would not rather not be read at all, then 
read in a drowsie and cursorie manner : 
Nihil esi tarn utile, quod in transitu prosit: 
“There is nothing so profitable, that being 
; lightly pist over, will doe good," If to take 
i liookes in hand were to learne them, and if 
I to sec were Co view them, and if to ninne 
them over were to seize upon them, 1 should 
be to blame, to make my self altogether so 
ignorant as I say. Since 1 cannot stay the 
reader's attention by the weight, maneo 
male, if 1 happen to stay him by my intricate 
confusion ; yea, but he will afterward repent 
that ever he ammused himselfe about it. 
You say true, but hee shall have ammused 
himscl/e upon it. And there be humors to 
whom understanding causeth disdaine. who 
because they shall nqt know what I meane 
will esteeme mee the better, and will con- 
clude the mystery and depth of my sense by 
the obscuritie. which, to speake in good 
earnest, 1 hate as death, and would sbunne 
it if 1 could avoid my self. Aristotle 
vaunteth in some place to affect the same. 
A vicious affectation, forsomuch as the often 
breaking of my chapters, 1 so much used in 
the beginning of my booke, seemed to 
interrupt attention before it be conceived, 
disdaining for so little a while to collect 
and there seat it selfe ; I have betaken my 
selfe to frame them longer, as requiring 
proposition and assigned leosure. In such 
an occupation he to whom you will not 
grant one houre, yoii will allow him nothing; 
And you doe nought for him for whom you 
doe, but in doing some other thing. 
Sithence peradventure I am particularly tied 
and precisely vowed to sprake by halves, 
to sp^ke confusedly, to speake discrepontly; 
I therefore hate this trouble-feast reason, 
and these extravagant projects, which so 
much molest man's life, and these so subtle 
opinions, if they have any truth ; 1 deeme it 
over-deare, and find it too incommodious. 
On the other side, { labour to set forth 
vanitie and make sottishnesse to prevaile, if 
it bring me any pleasure ; and without so 
nicely controlling them, I follow mine owne 
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natUF^ll inclinations. I have elsewhere) 
scene some houses , mined* statues over- 1 
ihrowne* both of heaven and of earth ; but j 
men be alwaies one. ^ All that is tme ; and 
yet I cannpt so often survay the vast 
toombe of that citie, so great, so populous, 
and so pu^ant^ but I as often admire and 
reverence the s^me. The care and remem- 
brance of evills is recommended unto us. 
Now have I from my infancie becne bred 
and brought up with these ; I have had 
knowledge of the affaires of Rome, long 
time before I had notice of those of my 
house. 1 knew the Capitol I and its plat- 
forme, before ! knew Louvt'e, the pallaceof 
our, kings in Paris; and the River Tiber 
before 5^ne. I have more remembred and 
thought upon the fortunes and conditions of 
Lucullus, MeteUus and Scipio, then of any 
of our countrymen. They arc deceased, 
and so is my father as fully as they ; and 
is as distant from me and life in eightecne 
yecres as they were in sixtecnc hundred ; 
whose memorie, amitic, and societic I 
notwithstanding omit not to Continue, to 
embrace and converse w'ithall, with a per- 
fect and most lively union. Yea, of mine 
owne inclination I am more officious toward 
the deceased. They c,tn no longer helpe 
themselves, but (asmeseemeth) they require 
so much the more my ayde ; tnere is grati- 
tude, and there appeai%th shtt in her perfect 
lustre. A benefit is lessc richly assigned 
where rctrogradation and tvilexion is. 
Arcesilaus, going to visit Crcsibms that was 
sickc, and finding him in very poore plight, 
faire and softly thrust some money under his 
houlster, which he gave him ; nnd conceal- 
ing it from tiim, left and gave him also a 
quittance for ever being beholding to him. 
Such as have at any time deserved friend- 
ship or love or thanks at my hands, never 
lost in the same by being no longer with 
me. I have better paid and more carefully 
rewarded them, being absent and when they 
least thought of it, I speake more kindely 
and affectionately of my friends when there 
is least meancs that ever it sliall come to 
their eares. I have heretofore undergone 
a hundred quarrcLs for the defence of 
Pompey and Brutus his cause, '^rius ac- 
quaintance continueth to this day betwce.ne 
us. fc' ven of present things w e have no otiier 
holde but by our fantazie. I’tircciving iny 
selfe unfit and unprofit.iblc for this .age, I 
cast my selfe to that other, and am so bc- 
.sotted with it that the •state of the said 
ancient, free, just and flourishiiig Rome (for 
I neither love the birth nor like the old age 
of the same), doth interest, concerne and 
passionate me. And therefore can I not so 
1>ften looke into the situation of their streets 


and houses, and those wondrous- strange 
ruines, that may be said to roach down to 
the Antipodes, but so often must I annnuse 
my selfe on them. Is it nature or by the 
error of fantasie, that the seeing of places 
w'ce know to have beene frequented or in- 
habited by men, whose memory is esteemed 
or mentioned in stories, doth in sonic sort 
move .and stirre us up as much or more 
than tlie hearing of their noble ciecds, of 
reading of their compositions? 'Dint^ivis 
admonitionis incst in locis : et id quidem in 
hac urbe infinitum : quacunque emm inj^ne^ 
dimun, in aliquam hisioriam 
ponimus : ‘ “ So great a jiower of admoni- 
tion is in the very place. And th.at in this 
city is most infinite, for which way soever 
we walke, we set our footc upon some his- 
tory.” I am much delighted with the con- 
sideration of their countenance, port and 
I habillinients. I ruminate those glorious 
I names betweene my teeth, and make mine 
eares to ring with the sound of tlicm. 
illos veneror, et tantis nominibus semper 
assur^o: “I do reverence ihem^ and at 
their names I do rise and make curtesie.” 
Of things but in some sort great, strange 
I and admirable, I admire their common 
' parts. I could wish to see them walk and 
j suppe together, and heare their discourses. 

1 It were ingr.itittide to despise and impiehe 
I to neglect the rcliqucs or images of so many 
I excellent, honest good men, and therewith- 
I all so valiant, which I have scene live .and 
die ; and who by their examples, h;id wo 
the wtt or grace to follow them, affoord us 
so many notable instructions. yVnd Koine 
as it stands now deserveth to be loved, 
confederated so long since; and sharing 
lilies with our crowne of I'r.mce, being the 
only common and uuivcKsaH cilie ; th»:.sf)ve- 
raigne magistrate tht;rcin commanding is 
likewise knowne aliroarl in divers other 
places. It is the chiefi; metropolitan citic 
of all Christian nations ; both French and 
Spaniards, and all men else, are there at 
home. To be a prince of that state, a man 
needs but be of Chnst(;ndome, wherever it 
be seated. ’1 here's no pl.ice here on earth 
that the Heavens h.ive mnbracc'd with sucli 
influence of favors and grace, and with such 
coustancic ; even her mine is glorious with 
renowne, and swolne with glorie. 

Lnudandis precioswr ruin is, 

Ev’ii made more hi'jrjourable, 

liy mines memorable. 

How-levelled as she lieth, and even in the 
tonibe of hir glory, she yet reserveth the 
lively image and rcgardfull markes of ein- 

1 Cic. S. de I in. 
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oire, Ut patam si vno in ioeo gavJentis 
opys essenaturtt .* ** So as it iscleare, in one 

fe h set forth the worke of nature in her 
Some one >frould blame himselfe, 
yen and mutinie, to feele himselfe tickled 
with so vaine a pleasure. Our humors are | 
not over-vaine tnat be pleasant. Whatso* 
ever they be that constantly content a man 
capable of common understanding, I could 
not hnde in my heart to moane or pitty him. 

1 am much beholding to fortune, inasmuch 
as iintill this day she hath committed 
nothing outragiously against me, or im- 
posed anything upon me that is bevond my 
strength, or that 1 could not well beare. 
Is it not haply her ciistomc to suffer such 
as are not importunate or over-busie wi»h 
hir to Utc in peace ? 

QuanU sihi pittra 

A /fits flura /srsi, nil eupientinm 
Nndus castrn /e/a% mnlin psUntihus 
Dssnni multn^ 

The more that men sh^ll to thcmselvc't tlenie, 
The more the godb will give them : threed- 
bare I 

Follow the campe of them that nought desire. 
They still want much that still doe much 
require. 

If she continue so, 1 shall depart very well 
content and satisfied. 

• nihH supm. 

Dess lac*sss»* 

More than will serve, to have 
Of Gods 1 doe not crave. 

But beware the shockc ; tliousnnds mis- 
cary in the haven, and are cast away, being 
nearest home. I am easily comforted with j 
what shall happen here when I am gone. 1 
Things present trouble me sufficiently, and 
set me thorowly at worke. 

Fsrinfur arlera ntnntis.* 

The rest I dot commit 
To Fortune (as is tit). 

Resides, I am not tied with that strong 
bond which some say bindes men to future 
times, by the children bearing their names, 
and succeeding them in honors ; and Jb<^ing 
so much to be desired, it may be 1 shall 
wish for them so much the lesse. I am by 
myscUe but overmuch tied unto the world 
and fastned unto life ; I am pleased to be in 
fortune's hold by the circumstances properly 
necessary to my state, without enlarging her 
jurisdiction ui^n me by other wayes ; and I 
never thought that to be without children 
were a defect, able to make mans life lesse 


1 Hor. Car. 1. iii Od. xvi. az. 4a. 

• Ih. 1. li. Oii. xviii. II. 

* Ovip. Meiam 1. ti. 140* 


compleat and lesse contented. A barred 
state or sterill vacation have also their 
peculiar commodities. Children are In the 
number of things that need not greatly bee 
desired 1 especially in these corrupted daies, 
wherein it would be so hard a matter to 
make them good. Bona jam nsc nasd 
licet itacorrupta suntsemina: ** We cannot 
now have good things so much as grow, the 
seeds arc so corrupt." Yet have they just 
cause to moane them, that, having once 
gotten, lose them untimely. He who left 
me my house in charge, considering my 
humor, which was to stay at home so little, 
fore-saw I should be the overthrow of it, 

I He was deceived ; 1 am now as I came unto 
it, if not somewhat better; and that with- 
out any office or churcti-living, which are 
no small helps. As for other matters, if 
fortune have offred me no violent or extra- 
ordinary offence, so hath she not shewed 
me any great favour or extraordinary grace. 
Whatsoever I have belongiug to it that may 
properly be termed her gifts, was there be- 
fore I came unto it ; yea, and a hundred 
yecres before. 1 p^icularly enjoy no 
essentiall good, or possesse no solid benefit, 
that I ow'e unto her libcralitie. Indeed she 
liath bestowed some wind-pufft favours upon 
me, w hich may rather be termed titular and 
honourable in show, though in substance 
or matcriall ; and whirh, in good truth, she 
hath not granted, but offered me, God he 
knowes, to me, who am altogether material); 
not satisfied w'ith but realitie, which must 
also be massie and substantial! ; and who, 
if I durst confesse it, would not think 
avarice much lesse excusable then ambition, 
nor griefc lesse enviable then shame, nor 
i health lesse desirable then learning, or 
1 riches lesse to be wished then nobilitie. 
Amongst her vaine favours I have none 
doth so much please my fond self-pleasing 
conceit as an authenticke bull, charter or 
p;itent cf denixenship or borgeouship of 
Rome, which at my last being there, w'as 
grant ^ me by the whole Senate of that 
citic—garish and trimly adorned with 
j goodly scales, and written in faire golden 
I letters— bestowed upon me with all gracious 
i and free libcralitie. And forsomuch as they 
! are commonly conferred in divers stiles 
i more or lesse favourable, and that before 1 
‘ had ever scene any I would have beene 
i glad to have had but apatterne or formular 
. of one, I will for the satisfaction of any, if 
he fortune to be possessed with such a 
; curiositie as mine, here set down the true 
' copy or transcript of it, and thus it is • 
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Qu^ Httratiits Afascimtts. Martins Cerius, 
Aiexander Afntns* atma nth's coftser^ 
vatorss di /littstrissinto Vito Mhkaete 
Montano, Et/nife santti Afickaeiist ei 
d CnAknlo Rogis Ckristianissimi^ Ro- 
manos civiiate donando, ad Senafttm 
rotn/orunt, S,P. Q,R, deta to ita Jitri 
oonsuit, 

Qunm vefori more et instituto cufidt ilti 
semper studioseque suscepti sini, qnt virtuU 
tic nohilitate prorstantes, magno Reipublicor 
ttosfrat vsfti atque omamento fuissent, vel 
esse aliqnanda possent: Nos ma jorum nos- 
trorum exemplo atque avetoriiate permoti, 
preclarum hanc Consuetudinem nobis imi- 
tandam ac servandam fore censemus. 
Qnamobrem cum Ulustrissimus Mithael 
Afontanus Eques sancti Michaelis, eta cuhi- 
culo Regis Chrisiianissimi : Romani nomi- 
nis studiosissimus, et /ami Her laude atque 
splendore et propriis virtutum meriiis dtg- 
nissimus sit^ qui summo Senatus Ropulique 
Romani judicio ac studio in Romanam Civi- 
tatem adsciscatur, placere Senatui I\Q,R. 
tllustrissimum Michaelum Montanum re- 
bus omnibus ornatissimum, atque huic 
inclyto Populo charissimum, ipsum posts- 
rosque in Rom, civi totem adscribi^ orna- 
rique omnibus et premiis ei honoribus^ 
qiiibus ilH fruuntur, qui Cives pairitiique 
Romani nati aut jure optima facti sunt. In 
quo censere Sena turn tP. Q.R, se non tarn illi 
Jus Civitatis largiri quam dchiium tri- 
buere, neque magis beneftcium dare quam 
ab ipso arcipere, qui hoc Civitatis munere 
accipiendo^ singulari Civitatem ipsam or- 
namento atque honors ajfecerii, Quam 
quidem S.C. auctoritatem iidem Conserva- 
tores per Senatus P,Q.R, sctibas in acta 
referri atque in Capitolii curia servaii, 
privilegiumque hujusmodi feri^ solitoque 
vrbis sigilto communiri curarunt, A nno ab 
urbe condito CXCCCCXXXI, post Chris- 
tum natum MDLXXXI, HI, Idus Marfii. 

Horatius Fuscus sacri S.P,Q,R, 
sc riba, 

Vincent Martholus sacri S.P.Q.R, 
scriba. 

At the motion of Horatius Maximus, 
Martius Becius, Alexander Mutus, who are 
Conservators of this beautifull cittie con- 
cerning the endenizing and making citizen 
of Rome the noble gentleman Michael de 
Montaigne, Knight of the Order of .Saint 
Michaell, and one of the Chamber of the 
most Christian King, the Senate and people 
of Rome thought good thereof thus to 
exact. Whereas by the antient customc 
and good order, they have ever and with 
good will been entertained, who excelling in 
venue and nobilitie twve beeo» ur at any 


tilne might be, of any ^eat use or ornament 
Unto otir common-weale : "Wee, mooved by 
e.Vain|>le^ and atithoritie of our Ancesters, 
decree, That this notable custome by its 
should be ensued and observed. Where- 
fore, slthcnce the right Noble Michael de 
Montaigne, Knight of Sjiint Michaels Order, 
and one of the t^iamber of the most Chris- 
tian King, both is most affectionate unto 
the Roman name, and by the commenda- 
tions and splendor of his pedigree, as also 
by the merits of his proper vertues, most 
worthie to Ite adopted and inserted into the 
Romane cittie with a special judgement and 
good will of the Senate and people of Rome. 
It pleaselh the Senate and people of Ron^c 
that the right noble Miclwc! de Montaigne, 
adorned in all complements .and well-be- 
lovtxl of this famous communaltie, both 
himself and his successours should be as- 
cribed and enfranchized into this Romane 
cittie, and be graced with al rewards and 
honours which they enjoy who either have 
been borne or elected either citizen or 
noble men of Rome. Wherein the Senate 
and people doe decree that they doe not 
so much vouchsafe him the right of their 
citie, as give him that is due unto him, nor 
doe they rather give him a benefite then 
receive it of him, who by accepting this 
gift of the cittie doth countenance the cittie 
with a singular ornament and honour. 
Which act and authoritie of the Senates 
decree the said Conservators caused by 
the Clerks of the Senate and ptioplc to Ijc 
registered and laid-up in the Capiroll Court, 
and this Priviledge to be made and signed 
with the Cities usuallseale. I n the yeare sint« 
the building of the Catie CXCt;Cc:XXXf. 
after the birth of f.’hrist a thousand live hun- 
dred eighty and one : iluT Ides of March. 

Horatius Fuscus, and Vincent Martholus, 
Clerks of the .Sacred .Senate and 
people of Rome. 

Being neither burgeois nor denizen of 
any citie, I am w^ell pleased to bee so of the 
noblest and gre.itcst that ever w:is hereto- 
fore, or ever shall Ikj hereafter. If others 
did so attentively consider and survay them- 
selves Jis I doe, they shall, as I doe, finde 
themselves full of inanitie. fondnesse, or 
vanity. 1 c.\n not be rid of it, except I rid 
and quit my selft. Wee are all posscssi'd 
and overwhelmed therewith, as well one as 
the other. But such as have a feeling of 
it have somewhat the better bargaine; 
and yet I am not sure of it. This common 
opinion and vulgar custome, to lofjke and 
marke elsewhere then on ourselves, hath well 
provided for our affaires. It is an object 
full-fraught with discontent, wherein see 
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nothing but miserin and vanitie. To the 
end we should not wholly be discomforted. 
Nature hath very fitly cast the action of our 
sight outward \ wee goe forward accord- 
ing to the streame. but to turne our course 
back to ourselves is a painefull motion ; 
the sea likewise is troubled, raging and 
disquieted when 'tis turned and driven into 
itselfe. Ol>serve (saith every one) the mo- 
tions and bransles of the heavens : take a 
survay of all — the quarreil of this man, 
the pulse of .that man, and anothers last 
testament : to conclude, behold and marke 
ever, high or low^ right or oblique, before 
or behind you. It was a parndoxaD com- 
mandment which the God of Dclphos laid 
heretofore upon us; saying, "View your 
selves within, know yourselves and keepe 
you to yourselves. Your minde and your 
will, w'hich elsewhere is consumed, bring it 
unto itselfe againe ; you scatter, you stragle, 
you stray, and you distract yourselves ; call 
yourselves home againe ; rowzc and uphold 
yourselves : you are betrayed, you are 
spoiled and dissipated ; yourselves arc 
stolen and taken from yourselves. Scest 
thou not how all this universe holdeth all 


dull. I engage my selle with difficulty. As 
much as 1 can t employ my selfe wholly to 
my selfe. And in this very subject 1 
would willingly bridle and uphold try affec- 
ption, lest it be. too farm plunged therein ; 
i seeing it is a subject I posscsse at the mercy 
I of others, and over which fortune hath more 
! interest then my selfe. So as even in my 
' health, which 1 so much estceme, it were 
I reejuisite not to desire, nor so carefully to 
seeke it, as thereby I might light upon in- 
; tollcrable diseases. We must moderate our- 
selves betwixt the hate of pain and the 
; love of pleasure. Plato sets downe a mcane 
i course of lilc betw'eene both. But to affec- 
tions that distract me from myselfe, and 
divert me elsewhere, surely to such I 
I oppose my selfe with all . my force.. Mine 
j opinion is, that one should lend himselfe to 
othcis, and not give himselfe but to himselfe. 

, Were my wil easie to engage or apply it 
selfe, I could not continue ; I am ever 
tender both by nature and custome. 

Fu^ojc rtruttt, sreurtt^ue in oticu ntUmX 
Avoitling active bustnessc, 

And borne to :>ecure idlcueste.. 


his sights compelled inward, and his eyes 
open to comtemplate itsclfc ? Both inward 
and outward it is ever variitic for thee ; but 
so much lesse vanitie by how much lessc it 
is extended. Except thyselfe, oh man (said 
that God) every thing doth first seeke and 
study itselfe. and according to its ncede 
hath limits to licr travells and bounds to 
her desires. There’s not one so shallow', so 
empty, and so needy ns thou art who eni- 
bracest the whole world. 'Ihoii art the 
Scrutator without knowltNlge. the magistrate 
without juiisdiction, and w hen all is done, 
the vice of the play. 


Contested and obstinate debates, which in 
I the end would give mine adversarie advan- 
f tage, the issue which would make my 
i earnest pursuit ashamed, would perchance 
j torment mee cruelly. J vexed as other men, 

{ my soule should never have strength to 
^ beare the alarms and emotions that follow 
■ such as embrace much. She would presently 
t be displaced by this intestine agitation. If 
at any time 1 have beene urged to the 
, managing of St range afthi res, I have promised 
{ to undertake them with my hand, but not 
with my lungs and liver ; to charge, and not 
to incorporate them into me, to have a 
care, but nothing at all to be over-passionate 
of them : I looke to them, but I hatch them 
not. I worke enough to dispose and direct 
the domesticall troubles within mine owno 


CHAPTER X. 

H<w ont. ought to Governe his Will. 

I N regard of the common sort of men, 
few things touch me, or (to speake pro- 
perly) sway me ; for it is reason they 
touch, so they possess us not. I have great 
ncede, both by study and discourse, to eii- 
crease this priviledgeof insensibililie, which 
is naturally crept farre into me. I am not 
wedded unto many things, and by con- 
sequence not passionate of them, i have 
my sight cleare, but tied to lew objects ; 
my senses deUc.ite and gentle, but my 
apprebensiuD and aL'phcauon bard and 


cntrailcs and veines, without harlx)uring, or 
importune my selfe with any forraine 
employments ; and am sufficiently intcr- 
essed with my proper, natural! and essen- 
tiall affaires, without seeking others biisi- 
I nesses. Such as know how much they owe 
! to themselves, and how many offices of 
their owne they are bound to performe, shall 
finde that nature Iiath given them this com- 
mission fully ample and nothing idle. Thou 
hast businesse enough within thy selfe, there- 
I fore stray not abroad‘i men give themselves 
j to hire. Their faculties arc not their own, 

I but theirs to whom they subject themselves ; 

' their inmates, and not themselves, are 

1 ^ Ovip, Trist. L, Hi. Eleg, ii. > 
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within them. This common humour doth] 
not please me. We should thriftily husband i 
our mindes liberty, and never engage it but j 
upon just occasions, which if we judge im- , 
partially, are vcty few In number. Looke ’ 
on such as suffer themselves to be trans- 
ported and swayed, they doe it every- 
where; in little as well as in great 
matters, to that which concerneth as easie 
as to that which coucheth them not. They 
thrust themselves indifferently into all ac- 
tions, and are without life if without tumul- 
tuary agitation. In negotiis sunt negoUi 
causa .* “ rhey are busie that they may not j 
be idle, or else in action for actions sake. ** j 
They seeke worke but to be working. It is 
not so much because they will goe, as for 
that they cannot stand still — much like to 
a fowling stone, which never stayes untill it 
come to a lying place. To some men em- 
ployment is a marke of sufhciencie and a 
badge of dignity. Their spirits seeke rest 
in action, as infants repose in the cradle. 
They may be said to be as serviceable to 
their friends as importunate to themselves. 
No man distributes his mony to others, but 
every one his life and lime. We are not 
so prodigall of anything as of those whereof 
to be covetous would be both commendable 
and profitable for us. I follow a cieane 
contrary course ; 1 am of another com- 
plexion ; 1 stay at home and looke to my- 
selfe. What I wish for I commonly desire 
the same but mildely, and desire but little ; 
so likewise 1 seldome employ and quietly 
embusie myselfe. Whatever they intend 
and act they do it with all their will and 
vehemency. There are so many dangerous 
steps, that for the more security wee must 
somewhat slightly and superlicially slide 
through the world, and not force it. 
Pleasure itselfe is painefull in its height. 

incedis Per ignes^ 

Suhpositos cineri doloso}^ 

You passe through fire (though unfraid) 
Under deceitfull ashes laid. 

The towne councill of Bourdeaux chose 
me mayor of their city, being farre from 
France, but further from any such thought. 

1 excused myselfe, and would have avoided 
it ; but they told mee I was to blame, 
the more because the King's commande- 
ment was also employed therein. It is a 
charge should seeme so much the more 
goodly because it hath neither fee nor re- 
ward other than the Honour in the execu- 
tion. It lasteth two yearcs, but may con- 
tinue longer by a second election, which 
sekiome hapneth. To me it was. and never 

Wi./; 


had been but twice before: some yeares 
post the Lord of I..an$:ic, and lately to the 
Lord of Biron, Marshall of France, in 
whose place I succeeded, and left mine to 
the l..ord of Matigon, likewise M.irshall of 
France, glorious by so noble an assistance, 

Uterque bonus pads hcUiqtee minister^ 

Both, both in Mace and warre. 

Right serviceable are. 

Fortune would have a share in my pro- 
motion by this particular circumstance 
which shec of her owne added thereunto, 
not altogetfier vaine ; for Alexander dis- 
dained the Corinthian Ambassadors wiio 
offred him the freedoine and biirgeo’S^ of 
their citie, but when they told him ihit 
Bacchus and Hercules were likewise in their 
registers hee kindly thanked them and 
accepted their offer. At my first arrival I 
faithfully deciphered and conscientiously 
displaied myselfe such as I am indeede, 
witiiout memorie, without diligence, without 
experience and without sutTiciencie ; so like- 
wise without hatred, without ambition, 
covetousnesse and without violence ; that 
so they might be duly instructed what ser- 
vice they might or hope or expect at my 
hands. And forsomuch as the knowledge 
they had oi my deceased father, and the 
honour thew bare unto his memory, had 
mooved them to chuse me to that dignitie, 

1 told them plainly 1 should be verie sorie 
that any man should worke such an opinion 
in my will as their affaires and citie had 
done in my fathers, while he held the said 
government, whereunto they had called me. 

I remembred to have scene him, being an 
infant and he an old m.an, his minde cruelly 
turiiioiled with the publike toile, forgetting 
the sweet aire of his owne house, whereunto 
the weakenes of his age had long before 
tied him, neglecting the care of his health 
and family, in a nianer despising his life, 
which as one engaged for them, he much 
endangered, riding long and painefull jour- 
nies for them. Such a one was he. which 
humour proceeded from the bountie and 
goodnesse of his nature. Never was minde 
more charitable or more popular. This 
course, which I commend in others, 1 love 
not to follow. Neither am I without excuse. 
He had heard that a man must forget him- 
selfe for his neighbour ; that in respect of 
the generall, the particular was not to be re- 
garded. Most 01 the worlds-rules and pre- 
cepts hold this traine, to drive us out of our 
selves into the wide world, to me use of pub- 
like societie. They presumed to worke a 
goodly effect in distracting and withdraw- 
ing us from our selves, supiwsing wee were 
by a oaturall tpo-fon much fietj 
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nnto it : and to this end have not spared to 
say any thing. For to the wise it is no 
novelty to preach things as they serve, and 
not as they are. Truth hath her lets, dis- 
commodities and imcompambilitics with us. 
Wee must not often deceive others, lest we 
b«!guile our selves ; and feele our eyes, and 
dull our understanding, thereby to repaire 
and amend them, itnperiti enim judicant. 
€t^ui frequenter in hoc if sum fallendi sunt, 
ne erreni : * * For unskilful men judge, who 
must often even therefore be deceived, lest 
they erre and bee deceived.*’ When they 
prescribe us, to love three, foure, 3 rea fifty 
degrees of things before our selves, they 
present us with the arte of shooters, who to 
come neere the marke take their alme far 
above the same. To make a crooked sticke 
straight, we bend in the contrary way. 1 
suppose that in the times of Pai'las, as we 
see in all other religions, they had some 
apparent mysteries, of which they made 
shew to all the people, and others more high 
and secret, to imparted onely to such as 
were professed. It is likely that the true 
point of friendship, which every man oweth 
to himselfe, is to be found in these. Not a 
false amitie, which makes us embrace glory, 
knowledge, riches, and such like, with a 
principall and immoderate affection, as mem< 
bers of our being ; nor an effeminate and 
indiscreet friendship, wherein hapiieth as to 
the ivie, which corrupts and mines the wals 
it claspeth; but a sound and regular 
amity, equally profitable and pleasant. 
Who so understandeth all her duties and 
exerciseth them, hee rightly is endenized in 
the muses cabinet ; hee hath attained the 
type of humane wisedome and Che perfection 
of our happinesse. This man, knowing 
exactly whtic nee oweth to himselfe, hndeth 
that he ought to employ the use of other 
men and of the world unto himselfe ; which 
to performe, he must contribute the duties 
and offices that concerne him unto publike 
societie. He that fives not somewhat to 
others, liveth little to himselfe. Qui sibi 
amicus est, sciio hunc amicum omnibus esse ^ 
** He that is friend to himselfe. know, he is 
friend to all." I'he principall charge we 
have is eveiy man his particular conduct. 
And for this onely wee live here. As he 
that should forget to live well and religiously, 
and by instructing and directing others 
should thinke himselfe acquitted of his duty, 
would be deemed a foole; even so, who 
forsaketh to live healthy and merrily himselfe, 
therwith to serve another, in mine opinion 
taketh a bad and unnaturall course. 1 will 
not that in any charge one shall take in 


hand he refuse ese thinke much of his atten- 
tion, of his labour, of his steps, of his speech, 
of his sweat, and if need be of his blo^ 

- non ipse Pro charis amk'U^ 
Autpatria timidus perireS 
Not fearing life to end 
For country or deare friend. 

But it is onely borrowed and accidental! v. 
the minde remaining ever quiet and m 
health* not without action, but without vexa- 
tion or passion ; simply to moove or be 
dooing costs it so little that even sleeping 
it Is niooving and dooing ; but it must have 
its motion with discretion, for the Ixxly 
receiveth the charges impost^ on him, justly 
as they are ; but the spirit extendeth them, 
and often to his hindrance makes them 
heavy, giving them what measure it pleaseth. 
Like things are effected by divers efforts 
and different contentions of will ; the one 
may goe without the other, for how many 
men doe dayly hazard themselves in warre 
which they regard not, and presse into the 
danger of the battells, the losse whereof 
shall no whit breake their next sleepc? 
Whereas some man in his own house, fret* 
from this danger, which he durst not so 
much as have looked towards it, is for the 
wars issue more passionate, and therewith 
hath his minde more perplexed than tlie 
souldier that therein* employeth both his 
blood and life. I know how to deal in 
publike charges without departing from 
myselfe ; this sharpnesse and violence of 
desires hindreth more then steade the con- 
duct of w hat we undertake, filling us with 
impatience to the events, either contrary or 
slow, and with bitternesse and jealoasie 
toward those with whom we negotiate. Wee 
never goveme that thing w'ell wherewith wc 
are possessed and directed. 

— — Male cuMcia minis trai 

Impetus, 

Fury and haiUe doe lay all waste* 
Misplacing all. disgracing all. 

He who therein employeth but his judgement 
and direction, proceeds more cheerefully. 
he faines. he yeelds, he deferres at his 
pleasure according to the occasions of ne- 
cessity ; hee fades of his attempt without 
torment or affliction, ready and prepared 
for a new entcq>rise. He marcheth alwaies 
with the rcines in his hand* He that is 
besotted with this violent and tyrannicall 
intention doth necessarily declare much in- 
discretion and injustice. The violence of 
his desire transports him. I'hey are rash 
motions, and if fortune helpe not much, of 
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little fruit. Philos^hie wills us to banish 
choller in the punishment of offences ; not 
to the end revenge should be more moderate, 
but contrary* more weighty and surely set 
on : wherunto this violence seemeth to bee 
a let. Choller doth not onely trouble, but 
wearieth the executioners armes. This pas- 
sionate heat dulleth and consumes their 
force. As in too much speede, feiUnatio i 
tarda tstx **hastinesse is slow/' Haste | 
makes waste, and hinders and stayes it 
selfe ; Ipsa se velocitas implkat: **Swifc- 
nesse entangles it selfe." As for example, 
according as by ordinary custome 1 perceive, 
covetousnesse hath no greater let then it 
selfe. I'he more violetit and extended it is, 
the Icsse etfectuall and fruitfull. Common- 
ly it gathers wealth more speedily, being 
masked with a shew of liberality. A very 
honest gentleman and my good friend was 
likely to have endangered the bealtli of his 
body by an over passionate attention and 
earnest affection to the affaires of a prince, 
who was his roaister. Which maister liath 
thus described himseUe unto me : I'hat as 
another* he discerneth and hath a feeling of 
the burthen of accidents ; but such as have 
. ]0 reinedie. lie presently resolveth to suffer 
with patience. For the rest, after he hath 
apjxiiiited necessary provisions, wtiich by the 
vivacitie and nimblenesse of his wit hee 
speedily effects, hee.*then attends the event 
witli quietncsse. Verily, 1 have scene in 
him at one instant a great carelesnesse and 
libertie, both In his actions and counte- 
nance, even in important and difUcult affaires. 

1 finde him more magnanimous and capable 
in bad then in good fortune. His losses 
arc to him more glorious than his victories, 
and his mourning than his triumphs. Con- 
sider how in meere vaine and frivolous 
actions, as at chesse, tennis and such like 
sports, this earnest and violent engaging 
with an ambicious desire to win, doth pre- 
sently call both minde and liromes into 
disomr and indiscretion. Wherein a man 
doth both dazle his sight and distemper his 
whole body. Hee who demeaneth him- 
selfe with most moderation both in winning 
and loosing is ever neerest unto himselfe. 


I substance. The lawes of nature teach us 
what is just and fit for us. After the wise 
{ men have told us, that according to nature 
no man is indigent or wanteth, and that 
j each one is ]x)ore but in his owne opinion, 
j they also distinguish subtilly the desires pro- 
I ceeding from nature, from such as grow 
I from the disorders of our fantasie. Those 
’ whose end may be discerned arc meerely 
hirs ; and such as flie before us, and whose 
end we cannot attaine, are properly ours. 
Want of goods may easily be cured, but the 
poverty of the minde is incurable. 

si quod satis tst homini^ id satis ssss 

Hoc sat erut, hmuc, quum hoc non csi^ qui 
credimus potyo 

Divitias uUas animum mi ex/lcre paUss* f 

If it mi);Ut he th.it is enough for man. 

This were enough, since it is nut, huw thinke 
we can 

Now any riches fill 

My minde and greedy will t 

Socrates seeing great store of riches, 

I jewells, and pretious stufie, carried in poinpe 
through the city ; Oh how many things 
I (quoth he) due not I desire 1 Metrodorus 
lived daily with the weight of twelve ounct^ 
of foode ; Epicurus with lesse ; Mctrucles 
in winter lay with sheepe, and in summer io 
the cloisters of churches. Sujfficit ad id 
naiura, quod poscit:^ *• Nature is sufficient 
for that which it requires." Cleanthes lived 
I by his hands, and boasted that if Cleanthes 
would, he could nourish another Cleanthes. 
If that which nature doth exactly and 
I originally require at our handes for the pre- 
I servation of our being, is over little (as in 
truth what it is, and how good chea{^ our 
life may be maintained, cannot better be 
known or expressed th.an by consideration 
that it is so little, and for the smallnesse 
thereof, it is out of fortunes reach, and she 
caa take no hold of it) let us dispense some- 
thing els unto our selves and call the 
custome and condition of every one of us by 
the name of Nature. Let us taxe and stint 
and feede our selves according to that 
measure ; let us extend both our appurte- 
nances and reckonings thereunto. For so 


lesse he is moved or passionate in play, the Custome is a second nature, and no lesse 
more safely doth he goveme the same, and PowerfulL What is wanting to custome, I 
to his great advantage. We hinder the ^ defwt ; and 1 had well nigh as 

minds seazure and holdfast by giving her so leefe one should deprive mce of my life, as 
many things to seize upon. Some wee rcfraine or much abridge roe of my state 
should otidy present*unto her, othm fasten j wherein I have lived so long. 1 am no 
upon her, and others incorporate unto her. terms of any gre.'it alteration 

Shee may see and feelc all things, but must Jp thrust my selfe into a new and un- 
onely fme on hir selfe ; and bee instructed twuaU course, no not toward augmentation ; 
in that which properly concemeth her, and 

mecreljr belongelh to l>ef essence and } Sen. Epist 9?, 
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it is no longer time to become other or be 
transformed ; and as I should comptaine if 
any great adventure should now befall me. 
and grieve it came not in time that 1 might 
have enjoyed the same, 

Qufi mihi forturuiy si non esncsdiiur utit^ 

Whereto should I have much. 

If 1 to use it grutcht 

I should likewise bee grieved at any in- 
ward purchase. I were better in a manner 
never, than so late, to become an honest 
man, and well practised to live when one 
hath no longer life, f who am ready to 
depart this world could easily be induced 
to resigne the share of wisdome I have j 
learnt concerning the world's commerce, to 
any other man new come into the world. It 
is even as good as mustard after dinner. 
What neede have I of that good which I 
cannot enjoy ? Whereto serveth knowledge 
if one have no head? It is an injury and 
disgrace of fortune to offer us those 
presents, which forsomuch as they faile 
us when we should most neede them, fill 
us with a just spite. Guide me no more ; I 
can go no longer. Of so many dismem- 
brings that sufnciency hath, patience suf- 
ficeth us. Give the capacity ot an excellent 
treble to a singer that hath his lungs rotten, 
and of eloquence to a hermit confined into 
the deserts of Arabia. There needs no arte 
to further a fall. The end Andes it selfe in 
the finishing of every worke. My world is 
at an end, my forme is expired. 1 am wholly 
of the time past, and am bound to authorize 
ihe same, and tliereto conforme my issue. I 
will say this by way of example, that the 
eclijjsiiig or abrhiging of teniie day>'s, which 
the Pope hath lately caused, hath taken me 
so low that I can hardly recover my selfe. 

1 follow the yeares wherein wc were wont 
to compt otherwise ; so long and antient a 
custome doth challiMige and recall me to it 
againe, I am thereby enlorced to be some- 
what an hereticke, incapable of innovation 
though corrective. My inxigination manger 
my teeth ruunes still lenne daye.s before or 
tenne behinde, and whispers in mine eares : 
This rule toucheth those which are to come. 
If health it selfe, so sweetly pleasing, comes 
to me but by fittes, it is rather to give me 
cause of grief then possession of it selfe ; I 
have no where left me to retire it. Time 
forsakes me, without which nothing is en- 
jtwed. ' How small accompt should I make 
of these great elective dignities I see in the 
world, and which are only given to men 
ready to leave the world, wherein they re- 
gard not so much how duely tlicy shall 


discharge them, as how little they shall 
exercise them, from the beginning they 
lookc to the end. 'Fo conclude, 1 am ready 
to finish tills man, not to make another. By 
long^ custome this forme is changed into 
substance and fortune into nature. I say, 
therefore, that amongst us feeble creatures, 
each one is excusable to compt that his owne, 
which is comprehended und^ measure ; and 
yet beyond these limits is nothing but con- 
fu-sion. 

, It is the largest extension we can grant 
I our rights, 'the more we amplilie our 
neede and possession, the more we engage 
our selves to the crosses of fortune and 
adversities. The cariere of our desire.s must 
be circumscribed, and tied to strict bounds 
of neerest and contiguous commodities. 
Moreover, their course should be managed, 
not in a straight line having another end, 
but round, whose two points hold together, 
and end in our selves with a short compasse. 
Tile actions governed without this reflection, 
1 meane a neere and essentiail reflection, as 
I those of the covetous, of the ambitious, and 
I so many others, that runne directly point- 
blancke, the course of which carrietlv them 
away before them, are erronious and crazed 
actions. Most of our vocations are like 
playes. Afundus ufn versus exercet histrio^ 
niam : ** All the world doth practise stage- 
playing." Wee inusteplay our parts duly, 
but as the part of a borrowed personage. 
Of a visard and apparance wee should not 
make a real! essence, nor proper of that 
which i-s another. We cannot distinguish 
the skinne from the shirt ; it is sufficient 
to disguise the face without deforming 
the breast. I see some transforme and 
tranmbstanliate themselves into as many 
new lunncs and strange beings as they 
undertake charges ; and who emprelate 
themselves even to the heart and enirailes ; 
and entraine their offices, even sitting on 
their close stoole. I cannot teach them to 
distinguish the salutations and cappings of 
such as regard them, from those that respect 
either their office, their traine, or their mule. 
Tantum se fortunce permittunti eiiam ut 
naiuram. dediscant : ‘‘'Fhey give them- 
selves so much over to fortune, as they for- 
get nature. " They swell in minde and puffe 
up tlieir naturall discourse according to the 
dignity of their office. The Mayor of Bour- 
deaux, and Michael, Lord of Montaigne, 
have ever beene two, by an evident separa- 
tion. I'o be an advocate or a treasurer one 
should not be ignorant of the cratt inci- 
dent to such callings. An honest man is 
not compatible for the vice and folly of his 
trade, and therefore ought not to refuse the 
c.^ercjie of it. ff is jhe fustome of f}lf 
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country, and there is profit in it. We must 
live the world, and such as we finde it. 
so fnruce use of it. But the jiulgement of 
an Emperrmr should be above his empire, ‘ 
and to sec and consider the same as a 
stnui^jc accident. He should know how 
to enjoy himselfe apart, and communicate 
hhnsclfe as James and Peter» at least to him- 
selfe, I cannot so absolutely or so deeply 
engage my selfe. When my will gives me 
to any party, it is not with so violent a bond 
that my understanding is thereby infected. 
In the present intestine trouble of our State 
iny interest hath hot made me forget neither 
the commendable qualities of our adver- ; 
saries. nor the reproachfull of those I have ; 
followed. They partially extoU whatever is 
on their side ; i doe hot so much as excuse 
the greater number of my friends actions. A 
good oratour loseth not his grace by plead- 
ing against me. ‘I'he intricatenesse of our | 
debate reniooved. I have maintained myselfe < 
in equanimity and pure indiifercncy. Neque 
extra necessitates belli, prctcipuum odium 
gero : Nor beare I capitall hatred when 1 

am out of the necessitie ofwarre.** Wherein 
1 glory, for that commonly 1 see men erre in 
the contrary. Such as extend their choller 
and hatred beyond their affaires (as most 
men doe) shew that it proceedes elsewhence, 
and from some private cause ; even as one 
being cured of an •ulcer, and his fever 
remaineth still, dcclareth it had a more 
hidden beginning. It is the reason they 
bcaro none unto the cause in generall, and 
forsomuch as it concerneth the interest of 
all and of the state ; but they are vexed at 
it, onely for this, that it toucheth them in 
private. And therefore are they distempered 
with u particular passion, both beyond 
justice and publike reason. Non tarn omnia 
u never si, quant ea, qua ad quewque perti- 
nent, sin^uH carfebani: '*All did not so 
much fmde fault with all, as every one with 
those that appertained to every one. " I will 
have the advantage to be for us, which 
thougli it be not I enrage not, 1 stand 
firmeiy to the sounder parts. But I affect 
not to be noted a private enemy to others, 
and beyond generall reason 1 greatly accuse 
this vicious forme of obstinate contesting. 
He is of the League because he admireth 
the grace of the Duke of Guise ; or he is a 
Hugenote, forsomuch as the King of Na- 
vanes activitie amaxeth him. He finds fault 
in the Kings behaviours, therefore he is 
sedicioui in his heart *1 would not give the 
magistrate my vmce that he had reason to 
condemne a booke, because an hereticke 
was therein named and extolled to be one 
of the best })oets of this age. Dare wee not 
say that ^ ti^fe hath a good leg if he have 


so indeed ? If she be a strumpet, must she 
needs have a stinking breath ? In wiser ages 
revoked they the proud title of Capitolinus 
they had formerly given to Marcus Manlius 
as the preserver of religion and publike 
liljertie? Suppressed they the memory of 
his liberalitie, his deeds of armes and 
military rew'ards granted to his vertues, be- 
cause to the prejudice of his countries lawes 
he afterwards afiected a royalty? If they 
once conceive an hatred against an orator 
or an advocate, the next day he becommeth 
barbarous and uncloquent. I have else- 
where discoursed of zeale which hath driven 
good men into like errours. For myselfe 1 
can say that he doth w'ickedly, and this 
vertiiously. Likewise, in prognostickes or 
sinister events of affaires, they will have 
every man blinde or dull in his owne cause, 
and that our perswasion and judgement 
serve not the truth but the project of our 
desires. I should rather erre in the other 
extremity? So much I feare my desire 
might corrupt me, considering 1 somewhat 
tenderly distrust myselfe in things 1 most 
i desire. I have in my dayes scene wonders 
‘ in the indiscreet and prodigious facilitie of 
people, suffering their hopes and beliefes to 
! be led and governed as it hath pleased and 
I l)est fitted their leaders, above a hundred 
! discontents, one in the nccke of another, 

I and beyond their fantasies and dreames. 1 
wonder no more at those whom the apish 
toyes of Apollonius and Mahomet have 
[seduced and blinded. 'I'heir sense and 
I understanding is wholly smothered in their 
'passion. Their discretion hath no other 
choise but what pleaseth them and furthereth 
their cause, which I had especially observed 
in the beginning of our distempered factions 
and factious tioubles. 'I his other which is 
growne since by imitation surmounteth tiie 
same, whereby I observe that it is an in- 
separable quality of popular errours. I'he 
first being gone on, opinions entershocke one 
another, following the winde as waves doe, 
I'hey are no members of the body, if they 
may renounce it, if they follow not the com- 
mon course. But truly they wrong the just 
parties when they seeke to helpe them with 
fraude or deceits. I have always contradicted 
the same. This meane is for sickc braines ; 
the healthy have surer and honester wayes 
to maintaine their resolutions and excuse ail 
contra^ accidents. The heavens never saw 
so weighty a discord and so harmcfull a 
hatred as that betweene Caesar and Pompey, 
nor ever shall hereafter. Mee seemeth, not- 
withstanding I see in those noble and herol- 
call mindes an exemplar and great modera- 
, tion of the one toward the other, it was a 
*^caloasieof fiqnqur aqd of coijw 
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innnd which transported them, not to a 
furious and indiscreet hatred, without malice 
or detraction. In their sharpest exploites 1 
discover some retiques of resj^t and cinders 
of well-meaning affection. And 1 imagine 
^hat had it been possible, either of them 
Icsired rather to effect his purpose without 
overthrowing his competitour than by work- 
ing his utter ruine. Note how contrary the 
proceeding was betweene Sylla and Marius. 
We must not run headlong after our affec- 
tions and private interests. As in my youth 
1 ever opposed myselfe to the motions of 
love, which 1 felt to iisurpe upon me, and 
lalioured to diminish its delights, test in the 
end it might vanquish and captivate me to 
his mercy ; so do 1 now in all other occa- 
sions which iny will apprehendeth with an 
over great appetite. 1 bend to the contrary 
of tny disposition as I see the same plunged 
and arunke with its owne wine. 1 shunne 
so farre foorth to nourish her pleasure as 1 
may not revoke it without a bloody losse. 
'rhose mindes which through stupidity see 
things but by halves enjoy this happinesse, 
that such as be hurtful! offend them least. 
It is a spirituall leprosie that hath some 
shew of health, and such a health as philo- 
sophy doth not altogether contemne. Hut 
yet it may not lawfully be termed wisedom, 
as we often doe. And after this manner did 
in former times somebody mocke Diogenes, 
who, in the dead of winter, went all naked, 
embracing an image of snow to try his 
patience, who. meeting him in this order, 
.said thus unto him : *'ArC thou now very 
colde ? *' •• Nothing at all, ” answered Dio- 
genes. thinkest thou to do then 

that is either hard or exemplar by standing 
in the colde?'* replied the other, ‘‘To 
measure constancy we must necessarily 
know suffemnee.” But such minds as mus’t 
behold crosse events and fortunes injuries in 
their height and sharpnesse, which must 
weigh and taste them according to their 
naturall bittemesse and charge, I«H them 
employ their skil and keep themselves from 
embracing the causes and divert their 
approaches. What did King Cotys? He 
payed liberally for that goodly and rich 
vessell which one had presented unto him. 
but forsomuch as it was exceeding brittle be 
presently brake it himself, that so betimes he 
might remoove so easie an occasion of 
choller against his servants. I have in like 
sort shunned confusion in my affaires, and 
sought not to have my goods contiguous to 
my neighbours, and to such ns 1 am to be 
linked in strict friendshippe, whence com- 
monly ensue causes of alienation and un- 
kindnesse. I have heretofore loved the 
i)a;;{udous play of car4<^s and dice, i lu\ve < 


long since left it ; onely foi this, that not- 
withstanding any foire semblance 1 made in 
my losses 1 was inwardly disquieted. i.et a 
man of honour, who is to take a lie or endure 
an outragious wrong, and cannot admit a 
bad excuse for paiment or satisfaction, avoid 
the progresse of contentious altercations. I 
shunne melancholike complexions and fro- 
ward men as infected. And in matters I 
cannot talke of without interest and emotion 
1 meddle not with them, except duty con- 
straine mee thereunto; Melius non incipieHt 
uam desinent: “They shall better not 
egin than leave off.** The surest way is 
then to prepare ourselves before occasion. 
1 know that some wi.se men ha%’e taken 
another course, and have not feared to 
engage and vehemently to insinuate them- 
selves into diverse objects. Those assure 
themselve.s of their own strength, under 
which they shrewd themselves against all 
manner of contrary events, making mis- 
chiefes to wrestle one against another by 
vigor and vertue of patience : 

Velui ru/es vasium qua Credit in trquor, 
OHfia tfomiorum JurtiSt expostaaue 
Vim cunciam atque minas ^er/eri Cftlique 
ntarisque, 

. • • ipsa immota mauens.'^ 

Much like a rocke, which buU into the 
m.'iine, * 

Meeting with windescage, to the sea laid 
plaine. 

It doth the force of skies and seas sustaine, 
Kndiire their threats, yet doth unmoov’d re- 
maine. 

Let us not imitate these examples ; we 
shall not attaine them. They opinionate 
themselves resolutely to behold, and with- 
out perturbation to be spectatours of their 
countries ruine, which whilome possessed 
and commaunded their full w'ilL As for our 
vulgar mindes, therein is too much effort 
and rough nesse. Cato quit thereby the 
noblest life that ever was. Wee scely ones 
must seeke to escape the storm further off ; 
We ought to provide for apprehension and 
not for patience, and avoid the blowes wee 
cannot withstand. Zeno seeing Chremonides, 
a young man whom he loved, approach to 
sit neere him, rose up sodainly. Cleanthes 
asking him the reason? I understand (saith 
hee) that physitians above all things pre- 
scribe rest, and forbid emotion in all tu- 
mors, Socrates saith not : Yeeld not to the 
allurements of beauty ; maintaincii. enforce 
your selves to the« contrary. Shunne her 
[saith he), runne out of her sight and com- 
pany, as from a violent poison that in- 
fecteth and stingeth farre-on. And his good 

1 ViitG. /Sn. 1, X. 
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disciple, faintng or reciting, but In mine 
opinibo rather reciting then iaining, the 
mafchles ^rfeclions of the great Cyrus, de> 
scribeth him distrusting his forces' to with- 
stand the blandishments or allurenv nts of 
the divine beautie of that famous Panthea 
bis captive, committing the visitation and 
guarde of her to an ocher, that had lesse 
bbertie than himselfe. And likewise the 
Holy-Ghost saith, nos inducas in Un- 
iaiwntm : i ** And lead us not into temp- 
tation,'* We pray not that our reason 
be not encountr^ and vanquished by con- 
cupiscences, but that it be not so much os 
assayed therewith ; that we bee not reduced 
to an estate, where we should but suffer the 
approaches, soUicitationsand temptations of 
sinne : and we entreat our Lord to keepe 
our conscience quiet, fully perfectly free 
from all commerce of evill Such as say 
they have reason for their revenging pas- 
sion, or any other mind-troubling perturl>a- j 
tion, say often truth, as things are, but not { 
as they were. They speake to us when the 
causes of their error are by themselves 
fostered and advanced. But retire further 
backeward, recall their causes to their be- 
ginning : there you surprise and put them 
to a non-plus. Would they have their fault 
be lesse because it is more ancient ; and 
that of an unjust beginning, the progresse 
be just? He that (as 4 doo) shall wish hisj 
countries wellfare, without fretting or pining 
himselfe, shall be grieved, but not swoune, 
to see it threatening, either in liis own 
downefall, ora continuance no lesse ruinous. 
Oh seely-weake barke, whom both waves, 
windes and pilot, hull and tosse to so con* 
trory desseignes : 

— ■■■■» in tarn diversa^ tnagisttr, 
Ventwt et unda trahunt. 


to have escaped much trouble and manifold 
dilhcuUies. With very little force I stay 
I these first motions of my perturbations. 

I and I abandon the subject which beginnes 
to molest me, and before it transport mce. 
Hee that stops not the loose, shall hardly 
stay the course. He that cannot shut the 
' doore against tlunn shall never expell them 
j being eiitred. He that cannot attaine on 
end in the beginning, shall not come to an 
end of the conclusion ; nor shall he endure 
the fall that could not endure the starts of 
I it. JiUnim ips<r se imptltunt, ubi semel a 
\ ratione discesium fst, ipsaque sibi imbecit- 
j litas indulget^ in altumque provihitur im- 
\prttdens: nec repetit locum consisteudi 
** For they drive themselves headlong, when 
1 once they are parted and past reason, and 
j weaknesse soothes it selfe, and unawares is 
! carried into the deepe, nor can it finde a 
place to tarry in." I feel bctimis the low 
winds which arc forerunners uf the siorine, 
buzze in iniiic eares and sound and trie me 
within : 

• CfH Jlantina prima 

Cum deprenstt frepnunt jry/. vf, et cteca Xfolutani 
Aiurmum, vetituros nun (is prodentia ventos,^ 

At first blasts in the woods perceiv’d to goe, 

Whistle, and darkely speake tn murmurs low. 

Foretelling nuirriners what windes will grow* 

How often have I done mysolfe an ap- 
parant injustice to avoide the clanger I 
should fall into by receiving the same, 
happily worse, from the judges after a 
world of troubles, and of foule and vile 
practises, more enemies to my naturall dis- 
|K>sition then fire or torment. Co/ntenit d 
litibus quantum licet, el nescio an paulo 
I plus etiam quam licet, abhorrentem essei ext 
'^eetim non 7nodo liberale, piulitlum nan- 
nunquam dt suo jure decedcre, sed mier 


Maister the wave and winde 
So divers wayes doe bindc. 

Who gapes not after the favour of princes, 
as after a thing without which he cannot 
live, Aor is much disquieted at the coldnes j 
of their entertainment or frowning counte- • 
nance, nor regardeth the inconstancy of; 
their wilL Who hatcheth not his children ; 
or huggeth not honours, with a slavish pro- 1 
pension, nor leaves to live commodiously j 
having once lost them. Who doth good j 
namely for his owne satisfaction, nor is much , 
vexed to see men censure of his actions ! 
Against his merit. A quarter of anownce of j 
patience provideth for s^uch inconveniences. | 
I find ease in this n^it: redeeming my 
selfe in the beginning as good cheape as 1 1 
can, by which means 1 perceive roy selfe 


dum etiam fructuosum ** As much as we 
may, and it may be more than we may, w'e 
should abhorre brabling and lawing ; for 
it is not oiicly an ingenious part, but some- 
times profitalde also at sometimes to yeold a 
little of our right." If we were wise indeede, 
we should rejoyce and glory, as I heard 
once a yong gentleman, borne of a very 
good house, very wittily and unfaincdly 
rejoyce with all men that his mother had 
lost her suie ; as if it had beene a cough, an 
ague, or any other yrksome burthen. The 
favours which fortune might have given 
me. as alliances and acquaintances with 
such as have soveraigne authority in those 
things, 1 have in my conscience done 
much instantly to evoide Impluying them to 
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Others prejudice^ and not over-vaJue nip trances are often sbarpe and violent. So is 
rights above their worth. To conclude* I U. that thence may be reaped good fruit and 
have so much prevailed by my endeavours profit, except for those who ia welldoin;^ 
^tn a good houre 1 may speaJceit) that 1 am are not satisfied with any benefit, if their 
yet a virgin for any sutes in law, which have reputation be in question. For in truth 
notwithstanding not omitted gently to offer such an effect is . not oompted of but 
me their service, and under pretence of every one to bimselfe. You are thereby 
lawfull titles insinuate themselves into my better satisfied, but not more esteemed, 
allowance, would I but have given eare [ having reformed your selfe before you come 
unto them. And as a pure maiden from i into action or the xnatter was in slight ; yet 
quarrels, I have without important offence, ' not this oneiy, but in all other duties of 
either passive or active, lingred out a long life, their course, which aime at honour is 
life, and never heard worse than mine owne diverse from that which they propound unto 
name : a rare grace of heaven. Our gr^test | themselves that follow order and reason. I 
agitations have strange springs and lidicti* findc some that inconsiderately and furiously 
lous causes. What mine did our last Duke , thmst themselves into the lists, and grow 
of Burgundy ninne into for the quarrell of ! slacke in the course. As Plutarke saith, 
a cartdoad of shcepes-skinnes ? And was | that ‘ ‘ such as by the vice of bashfullnesse 
not the graving of a scale the chiefe cause are soft and tractable to grant whatsoever is 
of the most horrible breach and topsie- demanded, are afterward as prone and facile 
turvey that ever (his worlds frame endured? to recant and breake their word." In like 
For Pompey and Ca;sar are but the new manner, he that enters lightly into a quarrel 
buddings and continuation of two others, is subject to leave it as lightly. The same 
And I have scene in my time the wise.st difficulty which keepes me from embracing 
heads of this realme assembled with great the same should incite me, being once 
ceremony and publike charge about treaties moved and therein engaged, to continue 
and agreements, the tme deciding whereof resolute. It is an ill custome. Being once 
depended in the meane while absolutely and embarked, one must either goe on or sinke. 
soveraignely of the will and consultations Attempt coldly (said Bias), but pursue 
held in some ladies pate or cabinet, and of hotly.'* For want of judgement our hearts 
the inclination of some silly woman. Poets faile us, which is also lessip tolerable. Most 
have most judiciously look! into this, who but I agreements of our^ moderne quarrels are 
for an apple have set all Greece and Asia ' shamcfull and false ; we oneiy seek to save 
on fire and sword. See why that man doth appearances and thcrewhilst betray and dis- 
^zard both his honour and life on the avow our true intentions- We salve the 
fortune of his rapier and dagger ; let him deede ; we know how wee spake it, and in 
tell you whence the cause of that contention what sense the bystanders know it ; yea and 
ariseth ; he caranot without blushing, so our friends to whom we would have our 
vaine and so frivolous is the occasion. advantages knowne. It is to the prejudice 
embarke him, there needes but little of our liberty and interest of our resolutions 
visement, but being once in, all parts honour that we disavow our thoughts and 
due worke. There are greater provisions re- seeke for starting holes in falshood to make 
quired, more difficult and important. How our agreements. We belie ourselves to 
farre more easie it is not to enter than to salve a lye we have given to another. W'e 
get forth ? We must proceed contrary to must not looke whether your action or word 
the briar, which produceth a long and may admit another interpretation, but it is 
straighte stake at the first springing ; but your own true and sincere construction that 
after, as tired and out of breath, it makes j you must now maintaine, whatsoever it cost 
many and thicke knots, as if they were ' you. It is to your vertue and to. your con- 
pauses, shewing to have no more that vigor science that men speake ; parts that ought 
and constancy. Wee should rather begin not to be disguised. Leave we these base 
gently and leasurely, and keepe our strength courses, wrangling shifts and vezball incanes, 
and ^eath for the perfection of the worke. to pettyfogging lawyers. The excuses and 
We direct affairs at the beginning, and hold ref^rations, or satisfactions, which dayly^ 1 
them at our mercy, but being once under- see made, promised and given to purge in- 
taken, they guide and transport us, and we discretion, seeme to me more ^ fbule than 
must follow them. Yet may it not he said indiscretion itselfe,: better were it for one to 
that this counsell hath freed me from offend his adversary again, than in giving 
difficulties, and that 1 have not beene often him such satisfaction to wrong himselfe so 
troubled to controle and bridle my passions, much. You have braved him moved by 
which are not alwayes govenied according cboller, and now- you seeke to pacific and 
t|t^ me^sur^ of ^co^^ipns, whose en- 1 flatter him in ^our cold and better : 
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thus you abase yourselfe more than you were 
before exalted. 1 find no speech so vicious 
in a gentleman as I de^me any recantation 
hee shall make, dislionorable,' especially if 
it be wrested from him by authority ; forso- 
much as obstinacy is in him more excusable 
than cowardize; Passions arc to me as easy 
to be avoided as they arc difficult to be 
moderated. Exscinduntur fdciiius animo, 
t/uam temperaniuri "They are more easily 
rooted out of the minde than brought to 
good temper." He that cannot attaine to 
this noble Stoicall impassibility let him 
shrowd himselfe in the bosome of this my 
popular stupidity. What they did by vertue 
1 inure myselfe to do by nature. Fhe middle 
region harboureth stormes ; the two ex- 
treames containe philosophers and nirall 
men, they concurre in tranquillity and good 
hap. 

Felix qtd potnit rerum ea^utterere eausns^ 

At^ue tnelus omnes et itiexorabiie fatum 
Suhf'ecit pedibiu, tirepitumtfueAi brrontis nvari, 
Fortunaius et illtt Dens gut novti antesiest 
PanagtUt SitvanutHque tettem, Nyntpkasgue 
sorores}- 

Happy is he that could of things the causes 

And subject to hut feete all fearefuloesse of 
minde, 

Inexorable fate, and noysc of greedy Hell. 

And haj^py he with Country Gods acquainted 

Pan and old Sylvan knowes, 

And all the sister shrowes. 

The beginnings of all things are weake 
and tender, we must therefore be ch are- 
.sighted in beginnings ; for, iis in their 
budding we discerne not the danger, so in 
their full growth we perceive not the 
I should have cncountere^l a thoir..ni(l 
crosses, daily more hard to be digested in 
the course of ambition, than it hath bin un- 
easie for me to stay the naturall inclination 
thnt led me unto them. 

— jure perhorruis 

Late conspi^uum tollere verticem,^ 

1 have becne much afraid for causes right, 

To raise my foreiop far abroad to Mght. 

All publike actions are subject to un- 
certaine and divers interpretations, for too 
many heads judge of them. Some say of 
this my city employment (whereof I am con- 
tent to spt^ak a word, not that it deserves it, 
but to malce a shew of my manners in such 
tilings) I have demeaned myselfe like one 
that is too slowly mor)y»:d and with a 
languishing affection ; and they are not 
altogether void of reason. I strive to keepe 

3 O^or. 1. ii. 490- 

' ' Cur. 1. iu. 10, lZ, 


my minde and thoughts quiet. Ciem semper 
natuni, turn eftam eetate jam quietus : 
" Both ever quiet by nature, and now be- 
cause of yeeres. " And if at any time they 
are debatiched to some rude and piercing 
impression it is in truth without my consent, 
from which naturall slacknesse one must not 
therefore inferre any proofe of disability ; 
for want of care and lacke of judgement are 
two things ; and lesse, unkindnesse and in- 
gratitude toward those citizens who to gratihe 
me, employed the utmost of all the meanes 
they could possibly, both before they knew 
me and since ; and who did much more for 
me in appointing me my charge the second 
time, then in choosing me the first. I love 
them with all my heart, and wish them all 
the good that may be ; and truly if occasion 
had becne ottered I would have spared 
nothing to have done them service. 1 have 
sfirrexl and laboured for them as I doe for 
myselfe. Fhey arc good people, warlike 
and generous, yet capable of obedience and 
dibciplinc and fit lor good rmployinent. if 
they be well guided. They say likewise that 
I passed over this charge of mine without 
any deede of note or great shew. It is true. 
Moreover, they acciLsc my cessation, when 
as all the world w*is convicted of too much 
doing ; I h.ive a most nimble motion where 
my will doth carry me. But this point is an 
enemy unto perseverance. Whosoever will 
make use of me according to myselfe, let 
him employ me in affaires that require vigor 
and liberty; that have a short, a straight, 
and therewithal! a ha/.ardous course : I may 
perad venture soiru'.whar pi evade therein. 
Whereas if i* be tedious, crafty, ]alx)iious, 
aitiriciall and intricate, they sh.iU doc better 
to atidresse themselves to some other m.in. 
All charges of imj^ortancf' arc not difficuli. 

I was prepared to labour somewhat more 
earnestly if there had bcenc great needc, 
for it lyc.s in my power to doe something 
mirK than I make shew of, and than I love 
to doe. To my knowledge I have not 
omitted any motion that duty required 
earnestly at my hands. I have easily for- 
gotten those which ambition blendeth with 
duty and cloketh with her title. It is they 
which most commonly fill the eyes and eares 
and satisfy men. Not the thing itselfc, but 
the apparance payeth them. If they hearc 
no noise they imagine we sleepe. My 
humours jice contrary to turbulent humours ; 
1 could pacific an inconvimionce or trouble 
j without troubling mystlfe, and chiistise a 
disorder without altorntion. 

I Have I needeof cliollerand inflammation, 

! I borrow it and therewith maske myselfe ; 
j my maners are mn.-,ty, r.iti'.er wallowish than 
i Sharpe ; 1 accuse not a magistrate that 
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sleepeth so fher that are under it sleepe also. 
So sleepe (he lawes. For my part I i 
mend a gliding, an obscure and reposed life. 
Neqne sttbmissam et ahjtctam. tieqv$ st 
efferenUmi i *' Neyther loo abject and sub- 
missive, nor vaunting itselfe too much.*' Hut j 
mv fortune will have it so ; 1 am descended | 
of a family that hath lived without noise I 
and tumult, and of long continuance par- | 
ticularly ambitious of integrity. Our men 
are so framed to agitation and ostentations 
that goodnesse, moderation, equity, con- 
stancy, and such quiet and mcane qualities 
are no more heard of. Rough bodies are 
felt, smooth ones are handled imperceptiblv. 
Sickenesse is felt, health little or not at all ; 
nor things thatannoint us, in regard of such 
as sting us ; it is an action for ones reputa- 
tion and private commodity, and not for the 
common good, to refer that to be done in 
the market-place which a man may do in 
the counsel-chamber; and at noone day 
what might have beene effected the night 
before ; and to be jealous to doe that 
hiniscife which his fellow can performc as 
well. So did some surgeons of Greece shew 
the of)erations of their skill upon scaffolds 
in view of all passengers, thereby to get 
more practice and custome. lliey suppose 
that good orders cannot be understood but 
the sound of a trumpet. Ambition is no 
vice for petty companions, and for such ende- 
voursasours. One said to Alexander: “ Your 
father will leave you a great commaund, 
easie and peacefull the boy was envious of 
his father's victories and of the justice of his 
government. He would not have enjoyed 
the world’s empire securely and quietly. 
Alcibiadesin Flato loveth rather to die yong, 
faire, rich, noble, learned, and all that in 
excellence, then to stay in the state of such 
a condition. This infirmity is happily ex- 
cusable in so strong and full a minde. When 
these petty wretched soitles are therewith 
cnveagled. and thinkc to publish their fame, 
because they have judged a cause rightly, or 
continued the order in guarding of a cities 
gates ; by how' much more they hoped to 
raise their head, so much more do they 
shew their simplicity. I’his petty well-doing 
hath neither body nor life. It vanisheth 
in the first moneth, and w'alkes but from 
one corner of a street to another. Entertainc 
therewith your sonne and your servant, 
and spare not. As that ancient fellow, 
who having no other auditor of his 
praises and applauding of his suffi- 
ciency, boasted with his chamber-maide, 
exclaiming : "Oh Perette t what a gallant 
and sufficient man tlioii hast to thy maister ! ” 


If the worst happen, entertaine yourselves 
in yourselves; as a councellour of my 
acquaintance, having degorged a rable of 
paragraphes with an extreame contention 
and like foolishnesse, going out of the 
counsell chamber to a pissing place neere 
unto it, w'as heard ve^ conscienciously to 
utter these words to himselfe : Stm. nobis^ 
Dominet non ttobis^ sed nomini tuo da 
gloriams'^ " Not unto us, O Lord, not unto 
us but unto thy name give the glory.*' He 
that cannot otherwise, let him pay himselfe 
out of his owne purse. Fame doth not so 
basely prostitute it selfe, nor so cheape. 
Rare and exemplar actions, to which it duly 
bclongeth, could not brooke the company of 
this innumerable multitude of vulgar petty 
actions. Well may a piece of marble raise 
your titles high as you list, because you have 
repaired a piece of an oldc wall, or cleansed 
a common ditch, but men of judgement 
will never doc it. Report followeth not all 
goodnesse, except difticiilty and rarietie be 
joyned thereunto. Yea simple estimation, 
according to the Stoikes, is not due to every 
action proccctling from vertue. Neither 
would they have him commended, who 
through temperance abstaineth from an old 
blear-eyed woman. Such as have knowen 
the admirable qualities of Scipiothe Affrican, 
renounce the glory which Panaetius ascribeth 
from gifts, as a gHry, not his, alone, but 
peculiar to that age. We have pleasures 
sortable to our fortune; let us not usuri>c 
those of great nesse. Our owne are more 
natural!. They are the more solide and 
firme by how much the meaner. Since it 
is not for conscience, at least for ambition 
let us refuse ambition. Let us disdaine this 
in.satiatc thirst of honour and renowne, ba-sc 
and l>eggarly, which makes us so sup- 
pliantly to crave it of all sorts of people : 
Qute est ista la us qvas fossil e macel to feti f* 
" What praise is this, which may bee fetcht 
out of the shambles ? ” By abject meanes, 
and at what vile rate soever. '1 o be thus 
honoured, is mcercly a dishonor. Learn c 
we to bee no more greedy of glory then we 
are capable of it. To be proud of ever3> 
profitable and innocent action, is it fit for 
men to whom it is extraordinary and rare 
They will value it for the price it cost thorn. 
According as a good effect is more resound- 
ing, I abate of its goodnesse : the jealousie 
1 conceive, it is produced more becatise )t 
is so resounding than because it is good. 
Wnat is set out to shew is halfe solde. 
Those actions have more grace which care* 

I lesly and under silence passe from the 
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hands of a workeman, and which some 
honest man afterward chuseth and re- 
deemeth from darkenesse, to thrust them 
into the worlds-light : onely for their 
worth. Miki quidtm lavdabitiora vidtntur 
omnia, qua sine venditatiane, ei sine papula 
teste Jinnti^ "All things in sooth seem to 
mee more commendable thtat are performed 
with no ostentation, and without the 
people to witnes.se. ** said the most glorious 
man of the w*or]d. 1 had no care but to 
preserve and continue, which are deafe and 
insensible effects. Innovation is of great 
lustre ; but interdicted in times when we 
are most urged, and have to defend our 
selves but from novelties ; abstinence from 
doing is often as generous as doing, but 
It is not so apparent. My small worth is in 
a manner all of this kinde. To be short, 
the occasions in this my charge have seconded 
my complexion, for which 1 conne them 1 
harty thanks. Is there any man that de- 
sireth to be sicke, to see his physitian set a 
W'orke? And should not that physitian be 
well whipped who to put his arte in practice 
would wish the plague to infect us ? 1 was 
never possessed with this impious and vulgar 
passion, to wish that the troubled and dis- 
tempered state of this city might raise and 
honour my government. 1 have most 
willingly lent them my hand to further and 
shoulders to aia their case and tranquility. 
He that will not thanke me for the good 
order and for the sweet and undisturbed 
rest which hath accompanied my charge, 
cannot at least deprive me of that part 
which by the title of my goal fortune be- 
longeth unto me. This is my humour, that 
1 love as much to be happy as wise, and 
attribute my successes as much to the mecre 
grace of God as to the meane Airtherance 
of my operation. I had sufficiently pub- 
lished to the world my sufficiency in manag- 
ing of .such publike affaires ; nay. there is 
something in me worse than insufficiency, 
which is. that 1 am not much displeased 
therewith, and that 1 endevour not greatly 
to cure it, considering the course of life i 
have determined to my selfc. Nor have I 
Stitisfied my selfe in this employment, but 
have almost attainted what I had promised 
unto my selfc ; yet have I much exceeded 
W'hat 1 bad promised those wdth whom 1 
was to negotiate, for I willingly promise 
somewhat lesse than I can performc or 
hope to accomplish. Of this 1 am assured, 

I have never left offence or hatred among 
them. To have left cKther regret or desire 
of me, this know I certainly, I have not 
much affected it. 


Mrnt hnic r^if/faVrr mMtstro t 
Mene salts piacidi xml turn, ^ net usque quietas 
iinerntt 1 1 

Should I (his monster trust ? ShonU I not 
know 

The c»lme sees counterfeit show. 

How quietly sometimes .he AoiKia will gof 


CHAPTKR XI. 

Of the Lame or Cripple, 

T WO or three yearns arc now past since 
the yeare hath bccne .shortened tenne 
ilayes in France. Oh how many 
changes are like to ensue this reformatiun. 
It w;is a right remooving of Heaven and 
I Earth together, yet nothing remooveth 
! from its owne place : my neighbours finde 
I the season of their scede and harvest time, 
the opportunity of their aflaircs, their lucky 
I and unlucky dayes, to answer just those 
(Seasons to which they had from all ages 
(.assigned them. Neither was the errour 
j heretofore perceived, nor is the reformation 
I now discerned in our use. So much un- 
certainty is there in all things ; so grosse, 
so obscure and so dull in our understanding. 
Some are of opinion this reformation might 
have bin redressed after a lesse incom- 
I modious mancr ; subtracting according to 
the example of Augustus, for some yeares, 

I the bisextile or Icapc day, which in some 
I sort is but a day of hindcnince and trouble, 

. until they might more ex.actly have satisfied 
' the debt, which by this late reformation 
is not done, for wee arc yet some dayes 
in arrerages ; and if by such a meane we 
might provide for times to come, appoynt- 
ing that after the revolution of stich or such 
a number of yeares, that extraordinary day 
might for ever be eclipsed ; so that our mis- 
reckoning should not henceforward exceede 
foure and twenty houres. Wee have no 
other computation of time, but yeares ; the 
world hath used them so many ages ; 
and yet is it a measure we have not until! 
this day perfectly established. And such 
as wee dayly doubt, what forme other 
nations have diversly given the same ; and 
which was the true use of it And what if 
I some day. that the heavens in growing olde 
compre.sse themselves towards us, and cast 
: into an uncertainty of houres and dayes ? 

; And as Plutarkc saith of monefhs, that 
even in bis dayes astrology could not yet 
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limit the motion of the moone? Are not j 
we then well holp>ap to keepe a register of 
things past? I was even now plodding (as 
often I doe) upon this, what free and gadd- 
ing instrument humane reason is. I ordina* 
rily see that men, in matters proposed them, 
doe more willingly ammuze and busie them- 
selves in seeking out the reasons than in 
searching out the truelh of them. They 
omit pre-suppositions, but curiously examine 
consequences. They leave things, and runne , 
to causes. Ob conceited discours<;s. The | 
knowledge of causes doth oncly concerne | 
him who hath the conduct of things ; not 
us that have but the sufferance of them, ; 
and who according to our ncede, without 
entering into their beginning and essence, 
have perfectly the full and absolute u.se of 
them. Nor is wine more pleasant unto him 
that knowes the first faculties of it. Con- 
trariwise. both the body and tlie mindc 
interrupt and alter the right which they 
have of the worlds use and of themselves, 
commixing therewith the opinion of learning. 
The effects concerne us, but the meanes 
nothing at all. To determine and distribute 
belongeth to superiority and regency ; as 
accepting, to subjection and apprcntisc- 
shtppe. Let us rc-assumc our customc. 
They commonly beginne thus : How is such 
a thing done?* Whereas they should say. 
Is such a thing done? Our discourse is 
capable to frame an hundred other worlds, 
and finde the beginnings and contexture of 
them. It needeth matter nor ground. Let 
it but ninne on ; it will as well build upon 
otn|Minesse as upon fulnesse, and with 
inanity as with matter. 

Dafr pondui idonca fnmo?- 
That thiiig.s which v.-mi-h .straight 
In smoke, should yet bearc weight. 

I finde that wee should say most time.s : 
"I'here is no such thing.” And I would 
often employ this answer, but I dare not ; 
for they cry : If is a defeature produced by 
ignorance and weakencsse of spirit. And I 
most commonly juggle for company sake, 
to treate of idle subjects and frivolous dis- 
courses, which I believe nothing at all. 
Since truly, it is a rude and quarcllous hu- 
mour, flatly to deny a proposition. And 
few misse (especially in things hard to be 
perswaded) to affirme, that they have scene 
it ; or to alleadge such witnesses as their 
authority shall stay our contradiction. Ac- ^ 
cording to which use we know the founda- j 
tion and meanes of a thousand things that j 
never were. And the world is in a thousand ; 
questions discanted and baiulied to and tro, i 


the pro and contra of which is merely fals: 
Itafinitima suni falsa verts, ut in 'pK'Cci - 
fitem locum non Mini si sapiens com- 
mittere:^ "Falsehood is so neere neigh- 
bour to tnieth, that a wise man should not 
put himselfe upon a slipperie downefall. 
Truth aud falsehood have Ixith alike coun- 
tenances; their port, their taste, and their 
proceedings sembiable.” Wee behold them 
with one same eyes. 1 observe that we are 
not onely slow in defending our selves from 
deceipt, but that we seeke and sue to em- 
brace it. Wee love to meddle and entangle 
oiir selves with vanity, as conformable unto 
our being. I have seene the birth of divers 
miracles in my dayes. Although they be 
I smoothered in the first growth, wee omit not 
I to foresee the course they would h.ave taken 
had they lived to their full age. 'Die matter 
I is to find the end of the clue ; that found, 
one may windo-off what wc list ; and 
, there is a further distance from nothing 
I to the least thing in the world, than bc- 
I tweene that and the greatest. Now the first 
I that are embnicd with the beginning of 
I strangenesse, comming to publish their his- 
' tory, finde by the opposition made against 
them, where the difficulty of perswasion 
lodgeth, and goc about with some false 
patch to botoh up those places. Besides 
that, Insiia homtntbus Ithid^nc alendi de 
industria rumorcs * ‘ X^en having a naturall 
desire to nourish reports." We naturally 
■ make it a matter of conscience to restore 
what hath been lent ns, without some 
usury and accession of our encresise. A 
particular errour doth first breed a publike 
errour ; and when his tiirne commeth, a 
publike errour begetteth a particul.ar er- 
rour. So goeth all this vast fr.ime, from 
hand to hand, confounding and composing 
itselfc, in such sort th.it the furthest abiding 
testimonie, is better instructed of ft then 
the nearest, and the last informed better 
perswaded then the first. It is naturall pro- 
gresse ; for whosoever believeth any thing 
thinkes it a deedc of charity to perswade it 
unto another ; which that he may the 
belter effect, he feareth not to adde some- 
thing of his owne invention thereunto, so far 
as he sceth necessary in his discourse, to 
supply the resist.i,nce and effect, he ima- 
gineth to bee in anot hers conception. Xfy 
selfe who make an cspeciall matter of con- 
science to lie, and care not greatly to atid 
credit or authority to what I say, peu'c' 
neverlheles, by the discourses that I huvo 
in hand, that being eArnested, either by the 
resistance of another or by the eamestnciso 
of my narration, I swell and amplifie my 
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subject by my voice, motions, vigor and leniia: “ Wee wonder at those things that 
force of wordes ; as also by extension and deceive us by distance. ’* Our sight doth in 
amplification, not without some prejudice to such sort, often represent us afarre-oflf with 
the naked truth. But yet 1 doe it upon strange images, which vanish in approach- 
condition that to the first that brings mee ing neerer. Nunquam ad Uquidum fama 
home againe, and enquircth for the bare perducitun ** Fame is never brought to be 
and simple tmth at my hands, I sodainly cleare.*' It is a wonder to see how from 
give over my hold, and without exaggera- many vaine beginnings and frivolous causes, 
tion, emphasis or amplification, I yeeld both so famous impressions doe ordinarily arise 
my selfe and it unto him ; a lively, earnest and ensue. Even that hindereth the infor- 
and ready speech as mine, is easie trans- mation of them ; for while a man en- 
ported into hyperboles. There is nothing devonreth to find out causes, forcible and 
whereunto men are ordinarily more prone weighty ends, and worthy so great a 
then to give way to their opinions. Where name, hee loseth the true and csscntiall. 
ever usuall meanes faile us, we adde com- They are so little that they escai>e our sight, 
mandement. fire and sword. It is not with- And verily a right wise, heedy and subtle in- 
out some ill fortune to come to that passe, , quisitor is required in such quest ings—imp.ar- 
that the multitude of believers in a throng ! tiall and not preoccupated. All these miracles 
where fooles doe in number so far exceede ! and strange events, are untill this day hid- 
the wise, should bee the best touch-stone of { den from me : I Iiave scene no such mon- 
truth. Quasi vero quidquam sit tarn valde, [ ster or more expresse wonder in this world 
guam nil saperc vulture, Sanitatis patro- J tlian iny selfe. With time and ciistome a 
cinium est insanientium turlasi “As inaii doth acquaint and enure himselfe to all 
though any thing were so common as strangenes.se; but the more I frequent and 
to have no wit. The multitude of them know my selfe the more my deformiiie 
that are mad is a defence for them that are | astoiiieth mt', and the lesse I understand 
in their wits.” It is a hsird matter fora man ! my selte. 'J'Jie chie^e^t priviledge to pro- 
to resolve his judgement against common j duce and advance siu*h a(!eid<‘iits is re- 
opinions. The first perswasion taken from I served unto fortune, 'rravelling yesterdav 
the very subject seizeth on the simple, ! through a village witlun two leagues of iny 
whence under the authority of the number I hoti.se. I fourid the place yet warme of a 
and antiquity of testimonies it extends it ! miracle that was but newly failed and dis- 
selfe on tlie wiser sort.* As for me, in a covered, wherewitli all the country there* 
matter which I could not believe being re- about had for many months beeneammused 
ported by one, I should never credit the | and abused, and divers bordering provinces 
same though afllrnied by a hundred And { began to listen unto it, and sevmall troupes 
I judge not opinions by yeares. It is not ■ of all qu.'ilities ceased not thicke and three- 
long since one of our princes, in whom the , fold tofiocke thither. A yong niiui of that 
gowt had spoiled a gentle dispo.sition and | towne undertooke one njj'.ht in his owme 
biith comixjsition, suffered himselfe so far ; house (never dreaming of any kn.avery) to 
to bee persw'aded or misled by the reports I counterfeit the voice of a spirit or ghost, 
made unto liim of the wamdrons deedes ol a j but oncly for sport, to make himselfe merry 
p :est, who by way of charmes, spells and j for that present, which succeeding better 
vestures cured all disease.s. that he under- than he had imagined, to make the jest 
looke a long-tedious journey to find him extend further and himselfe the merrier, 
out ; and by the vertue of his apprehension he made a country maiden acquainted with 
did so perswade, and for certain Iiouivs so his devise ; who becau.se she was both 
lull his legs asleepe, that for a while hee setjly and harmele.sse, consented to bee secret 
brought them to doe him that service and to second liim ; in the end they got 
which for a long time they had forgotten. | another, anfl were now three, all one age 
Had fortune heaped five or six like acci- 1 and like .sulficieiiey ; and from private spirit- 
dents one on the necke of another, they had I talking, they beganne \vjth hideous voices to 
donbtles beene able to bring this miracle j cryantiroareaIoud,andinandaboutchurcIie,s 
info nature ; whereas afterward there was , hiding themselves under the chiefe altar, 
so much simplicity and so little skill found j speaking but by niglit, forbitiding any light 
in the architect of these works, that he was 1 to be set up ; from speeches tending tlie 
deemed unworthy of any punishment : as ! worlds subversion, and threatening of the 
likewise should be done wfth most suchlike ' day of judgment (which are the subjects by 
thing, were they thoroughly knowen in whose authority and abusive reverence im- 
their nature. Miramur ex intervallo fal- posture and illusion is more easily lurkerl) 

they proceedfid to certaine visions atid 
strange gestures, so foolish and nrhculous 
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that there is scarce any thing more grosse | exceeding both our knowledge and his owne 
and absurd used am jng children in theirj who was judge, that I found much boldnes in 
childish sports. Suppose, 1 pray you, that : the sentence which had condemned him to be 
fortune would have seconded this harmlesse | hanged. Let us receive some forme of sen- 
devise or jingling trickc, who knoweth how ! tcnce that may say : “ The court understands 
furre it would have extended, and to what it | nothing of it;" more freely and ingenuously 
would have growen ? The poore scely three • than did the Areop.igites, who finding them- 
divels are now in prison, and may hat)pily | selves urged and entangled in a case they 
ere long pay deare for their common sot- i could not well cleare or determine, appointed 
tislmesse. and I wot not whether some } tlie parties to come againe and appeare be- 
cheverell judge or other will be avenged of | fore them a hundred yeares after. The 
them for his. It is manifestly scene iii this, | witches about my country are in hazard of 
which now is discovered, as also in divers their hfe upon the opinion of every new 
oilier things of like quality, exceeding our authour that may come to give their dreames 
knowledge; I am of opinion that we uphold a hotly. To apply such examples as the 
our judgement as wel as to reject as to receive, holy Word of God olTercth us of such things 
Many abuses are engendered into the worltl, (assured and irrefragable examples) and 
or, tospeakemoreboldly, all the abuses of the joyne them to our moderne events, since we 
world are engendered upon this, that wee are neyther see the causes nor meanes of them, 
taught to feare to make profession of our some other better wit than ours is thereunto 
ignorance, and are bound to accept and required. Perad venture it appertaineth to 
allow all that wee cannot refute. Wee that onely most mighty testimony to tell us, 
speak of all things bv precept and resolu- 1 this here, and that there, and not this 
tion. The stile of Rome did beare that | other are of them. God must be beleeved, 
even the same that a witnes deposed, be- j and good reason he should be so. Yet is 
cause he had seen it with Ihs own eyes, and | there not one amongst us that will be amazed 
that which a judge ordaineth of his most j at his owne narration (and he ought neces- 
assured knowledge, was conceived in this j sarily to be astonished at it, if he be not out 
!orm of speech, “Itsetnueth so unto me." of his wits) whether he employ it about 
1 am (Irawen to hate likely things, when men 1 others matters or against himselfe. I am 
goe about to set them downe as infallible. ' plaine and homely, and take hold on the 
1 love those words or phrases which rnollifie maine point, and on that which is most 
and moderate the temerity of our proposi- likely, avoiding rep^’oehes. Majorem Jidem 
tions : “It may be: Perad ven t ure : In homines ait ht bent iis quee non intelliifunt, 
some sort : Some : It is said ' think,” Cupidine humani ingenii libentius obscura 
and such like : and had 1 beene to instruct creduntur .* “ Men give more credit to 
children, I would so often have put this things they understand not ; things obscure 
manner of answering in their mouth, cii- are more willingly beleeved through a strange 
quiring and not resolving : “What meanes desire of man’s wU.” I see that men will be 
it? I understand it not : It may well bee : angry, and am forbid to doubt of it upon 
Is it true?” tliat they should rather have ; paine of execrable injuries — a new manner 
k(‘pt the forme of learners untill three score ; of persuading. Mercy for God’s sake. My 
yecrcji of age, than present themselves doc- 1 beliefe is not carried away with blowes. Let 
tore at ten, as many doe. Whosoever 1 them tyrannize over such as accuse their 
will be cured of ignorance must confesse the ! opinion of falsehood ; I onely accuse mine 
same. Iris is the daughter of Thaiimantis ; ’ of difliculty and boldnc.sse. And equally to 
admiration is th<; ground of all philosophy ; ' them 1 condemne the opposite affirmation, 
incjuisitionthe preogresse ; ignorance the end. 1 if not so imperiously. He that with bravery 
Yea but there is .some kiiide of ignorance and by commandement will establi-sh his 
strong and generous, that for honor and , tliscourse declareth his reason to bee weakc. 
courage is nothing beliolding to knowledge, j For a verball and scholastical altercation 
An ignorance vvliich to conceive rightly ; that they have as much apparance as their 
there is required no less learning than to j contradictors. Videaniur sane^ non ajfir- 
conceive true learning. | men far modo: “ Indeede let them seeme, so 

Being yong, I saw a law ense which j they bee not avouched.” But in effectual 
Corras, a counsellor of Thoulousc, caused j consequence they draw from it, these have 
to be printed of a strange accident of two great ods. To kill men there is required a 
men, who presented themselves one for bright-shining and cleare light. And ouf 
another. 1 remember (and 1 remember life is over-reall and essentiall to warrant 
nothing else so well) that methought, he their supernatural! and fantasticall accidents, 
proved his imposture, whom he condemned As for drugges and poisons, they are out of 
as guilt/) so wondrous strange and so far my element ; they are homicides, and of 
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the ymrst kinde. In which, neverthelesse, it 
is said that one must not ^wayes rely upon 
the meere confession of those people, for 
they have sometimes beene scene to accuse 
themselves to have made away men which 
were both sound and living. In these other 
extravagant accusations I should easily say 
tljat it sufliceth what commendations soever 
he hath, a man be believed in such things as 
are humane, but of such ;is are beyond his 
conception and of a supernatural! effect, he 
ought then only to be believed when a super- 
naturall approbation hath authorized him 
That privilege it hath pleased God to give 
some of our testimonies ought not to be 
vilified, or slightly communicated. Mine 
earcs are full of a thousand such tales. 
Three saw him such a day in the east ; tliree 
saw him the next day in the west, at such an 
houre. in such a place, and thus and thus 
attired ; verily in such a case I could not 
beleeve myselfe. How much more naturall 
and more likely doe 1 finde it, that two men 
should lie, then one in twelve hourcs pass 
with the windes from east to west ? How 
much more natural! that our understanding 
may by the volubility of our loose-cajinng 
minde be transported from his place, then 
that one of us should by a strange spirit, in 
flesh and bone, be carried upon a broome 
through the tunnel! of a chimny? Let us, 
who are perpetually^ossed to and fro with 
doinesticall and our ov^e illusions, not 
seeke for forraine and unknown illusions. 1 
deeme it a matter pardonable not to beleeve 
a wonder, so far forth at least as one may 
divert and exclude the verification by no 
miraculous way. And I follow Saint Augus- 
tine’s opinion, that "a man were better 
bend towards doubt than encline towards 
certaintie, ;r. matters of difficult triall and 
dangerous beliefe." Some yeares are now 
past that I travelled through the country of 
a soveraigne prince, who in favour of inee, 
and to abate my incredulity, did mec the 
grace, in his owne presence and in a par- 
ticular place, to make mee see tenne or 
twelve prisoners of that kinde, and amongst 
others an olde beldam witch, a true and 
perfect sorceresse, both by her ugliness and 
deformity, and such a one as long before 
was most famous in tliat profession. 1 sawe 
both proofes, witnesses, voluntary confes- 
sions, and some other insensible inarkes 
about this miserable olde woman. I enquired 
and talked with her a long time, with the 
greatest heed and attention I could, yet am 
1 not easily carried away b)^ preoccupation. 
In the end, and in my conscience, I should 
rather have appointed them helleborum 
than hemlocke. Capiisque res magis mentis 
ius quam consceUratis similis visa. ** The 


matter seemed likertomindes captivate than 
guiltie.'* I^w hath her owne corrections 
for such diseases. Touching the oppositions 
and arguments that honest men have made 
unto mec, both there and often elsewhere. 
1 have found none that tie mee, and that 
admit not always a more likelysolution than 
their conclusions. IVue it is that proofts 
and reasons grounded upon the fact and 
experience, I untie not, for indeede they 
have no end, but often cut them, as Alex- 
ander did his knot. When al is done it is 
an overvaluing of ones conjectures by them 
to cause a man to be burned alive. It is re- 
ported by divers e.vamples (and I’restantius 
saitli of his father) that being in a slumber 
much more deeply then in a full-sound 
sleepe, he dreamed and verily thought him- 
sclle to be a mare, and served certaine 
soulciiers for a sumpter-horse, and was in- 
deede what he imagined to bee. If sorcerers 
dreame thus matcri.illy, if dreames may 
sometimes be tlius incorporated into effects. 
1 cannot possibly believe that our will should 
therefore be bound to the lawesand justice ; 
which I say, as one who am neither a judge 
nor a counsellor unto kings, and furthest 
from any such wort hincssc , but rather a man 
of the common stamp, and both by my 
deedcs and sayings borne and vowed to the 
obedience of publique reason. He that 
should register my humours to the prejudice 
of the simplest law, or opinion, or cuslome 
of this village, should greatly wrong him- 
selfe and injure me as much. For in what 
1 say, I gape for no other certainty but that 
such was then my thought. A tumultous 
and wavering thought. It is by way of dis- 
course that I speake of all, and of nothing 
by way of advise. Ncc me pudet, ut istos, 
falcri ?iescire quod 7iesciam “ Nor am I 
ashamed, as they are to oonfesse 1 know not 
that which 1 doe not know,” 

I would not be so hardy to speake if of 
duty I ought to bee believed ; and so I 
answered a great man wlto blamed the 
sharpiiesse and contention of my exhorta- 
tions. Wlien 1 see you bent anti piej)ared 
on one side,, with all the endevour 1 can I 
will propose the contrary unto you, to re- 
solve and enlighten your judgment, not to 
subdue or biiide the same. God hath your 
hearts in his tiands, and hee will furnish you 
with ciioise. I am not so malapert as to 
desire that my opinions alone should give 
sway to a matter of such importance. My 
fortune hath not raised them to sopowerfull 
and deepe conclasions. Truely, I have not 
onely a great number of complexiones, but 
an infinite many of opinions, from which, 
had I a sonae of mine owne, I would dis- 
swadc him, and willingly make him to dis- 
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tftste them. What, if the truest are not 
ever the most commodious for man, he being 
of so strange and untamed a composition, 
whether it be to the purpose, or from the 
purpose, it is no great matter. It is a com- 
mon proverbe in Italic, that 'he knowes 
not the i^erl’ect pleasure of Venus that hath 
not laine with a limping woman.” Either 
fortune or some particular accident have 
long since brought tins by-saying in the 
people's mouth ; and it is as well spoken of 
men as of women, for the Queene of the 
Amazons answered the Scithian that wooed 
her to loves embracemcnts. apisa x^Ab? ; 
“The coroko man doth it best.” In that 
feminine commonwealth of theirs, toavoyde 
the domination of men, they were wont in 
their infancy to mairne them, both their 
armes, and Icgges, and other limmes, that 
miglit any way advantage their strength 
over them, and make onoly that use of them 
that we in our world make of our women. 

I would have saidc that the loose or dis- 
joynted motion of a limping or crooke-backt 
woman might adde some new kinde of 
pleasure unto that businesse or sweet 
sinno, and some un-assaid sensual sweet- 
r.csse to sucli as make trial of it ; but I 
have lately learnt that even ancient phil- 
osophy hath decided the matti.T, who saiih 
that the legs and thighs of the crooked- 
backt or halting-lame, by reason of their 
imperfection, not receiving the nourish- 
ment due unto them, it followeth that 
the genitall parts that are above them 
are more full, better nourished and more 
vigorous. Or else, that such a defect 
hindring other exercise, such as are there- 
with possessed, do lesse waste their strength 
and consume their vertue, and so much the 
stronger and fuller they come to Venus 
sports. Which is also the reason why the 
Gra^cians described their w'onieu-weavcrs 
to bee more hottc and earnestly-luxurious 1 
than other women ; because of their &itt- 1 
ing-trade without any violent exercise of 
of the body. What cannot we dispute of 
according to that rate? 1 might likewise say 
of these,' that the same stirring, which their 
labour so sitting doth give them, doth rouze 
and sollicite tliem, as the jogging and shak- 
ing of their coach doth our ladies. Doe 
not these examples fit that whereof 1 spake 
in the beginning, that our reasons doe 
often anticipate the effect, and have the 
extiUision of their jurisdiction so infinite, 
that they judge and exercise themselves in 
inanity, and do a not being ? Besides the 
fiexihilitie of our invention, to frame reasons 
unto all manner of dreames ; our imagina- 
tion is likewise found easie to receive im- 
pressions from falsehood by very frivolous 
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appearances. For, by the onely authoritie of 
the ancient use of this word or phrase, I 
have heretofore perswaded my selfe to have 
received more pleasure of a woman in 
that she was not straight, and have ac- 
compted hir crookednesse in the number of 
hir graces. 'I’orquato Tasso, in the com- 
parison he makes betweene Italy and France, 
reporteth to have noted that we commonly 
have more slender and spiny legges than 
the Italian gentlemen ; and imputeth the 
cause unto our continuall riding and sitting 
on horsebacke. Which is the very same, 
from which Suetonius draweth another cicnne 
contrary conclusion ; for, he saith, tliut 
Germaniciis had by the frequent use of this 
exercise brought his to be very big. 'I hcn; 
is nothing so supple and wandering as our 
understanding, it is like to Theramenez 
shooe^ fit for all feet. It is double and 
diverse, and so are matters diverse and 
double. Give me a dragtne of silver, said a 
cinicke philosopher unto Antigonus. It is 
I not the present of a king answered he ; 
give then a t.ilent : It is not gift for a 
cinicke, quoth he. 

Sen plures calor ille 7nas, et €<fca relaxai 
Spinxfuenta^ uoz'as veniat qtta succus in kerhasi 
St'ii durat utagiSy et venas astriugit hiantes, 

Ne tenues pbnntey rapidh>e potexitia solis 
Acri,iKy ant Borete pencirabtU /rigus adurat^ 
Whether the heate laves open holes unseene, 
Whereby the sapPe may passe to hearbs frcsh- 
grecnc ; 

Or rather hardens and bindes gaping vaincs, 
Lest sharpe power of hot sunne, or thinning 
rallies ; 

Or piercing north-cold blastc, 

Should scorch, consume and waste. 

0,^fn medaglia ha il suo riverso ; ** Each 
outside hath his inside,” saith the Italian, 
Lo, why Clitomachus was wont to say that 
Carneades h.ad surmounted the labours of 
Hercules, because he had exacted consent 
from tli.it is to say, opinion and 

termerity to judge. This fantasie of Car- 
ncades, "so vigorous (as I imagine) pro- 
ceeded antiently from the impudency of 
those who make profession to know, and 
from their e.xcessive selfe-overweening. 
iii'sope was set to sale, together with two 
other slaves ; a chapman enquired of the 
first what he could doe ; he to endeare him- 
selfe, answ'ered, mountaine and wonders, 
and what not ? For he knew and could doc 
all things. The second answered even so 
for himselfe, and more too ; but when he 
came to Aisope, and demaunded of him what 
he could doe, “ Nothing (said he), for these 
two have forestaled all, and know and can 

I ViRG. Gear, 1. 1. tfQ. 
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doe all things, and have left nothing for 
mec.” So hath it happened in the schoolc of 
philosophy. The rashnes of those who 
ascribed the capacity of all things to mans 
wit, through spight and emulation pro- 
duced this opinion in others, that humane 
wit was not capable of anything. Some 
holde the same extremity in ignorance tlmt 
others hold in knowledge ; to the end none 
may deny that man is not immoderate in all 
and every where, and hath no other sentence 
of arrest than that of necessity, and im- 
puissance to proceede further. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Of Phyhii\^nomy, 

A lmost all the opinions w(i have are 
taken by authority and upon credit : 
there is no hurt. We cannot chuse 
worse then by our stdvcs in so weake an 
ag('. This image of Socrates his discourse, 
which liis friends have left us, we onely 
approve it by the reverence of piibliokc 
approbation. It is not for our owne know- 
ledge ; they are ncpt according to our use. 
Might .suen a man *>orne now adayes, 
there arc but few would now cstcernc. Iiitn. 
Wee discerne not graces inly or aright ; 
wee onely perceive them by a false light set 
out and puft up with arte ; such as passe 
under their naturall purity and simplicity 
doc easily escape so weake and dimme a 
sight as ours is. d'hey have a secret, un- 
pt iceived and delicate beauty ; he had neede 
of a cleere, farre-secing and true-discerning 
sight that should rightly discover this secret 
light. Is not ingenuity (according to us) 
cosin -germaine unto sottishnesse, and a 
quality of reproach ? Socrates maketh his 
soule to moove, with a naturall and common 
motion. Thus saith a plaine country-man, 
and thus a seely woman : Hee never hath 
other people in his mouth than coach- 
makers, joyners, coblers, and masons. They 
are inductions and similitudes, drawen from 
the most vulgar and knowen actions of men : 
every one understands him. Under so base 
a forme wee should never have chosen the 
noble worthinesse and brigbtnesse of his 
admirable conceptions; wee that cstceme 
all those but ineane and i»ile that learning 
doth not raise, and who have no perceiving ^ 
of riches except set out in shew and pompe. 
Our world is framed but unto ostentation. 
Men are puffed up with winde, and moved 
or Imndicd by bounds, as balooncs. I'his ! 


man proposeth no vainc fantasies unto him- 
! selfe. llis end was to store us with things 
and furnish us with precepts, which rcalTy 
more substantially and joyntly serve our 
life : 

sfnwrc modum,fin^nt(jue ienere^ 

Naiuramqfu sequiA 

To keepe a me uie, to hold the end, 

And natures conduct to attend. 

So was he ever all one alike, arul raised 
himselfc to the highest pitch of vigor, not 
by fits, but by complexion. Or to say better, 
he raised nothing, but rather brought dowme 
and reduced all difiiciilties or sharpnesse to 
their original and naturall state, and there- 
unto subdued vigor. For in Cato it is 
manifestly scene to b • an out-right pro- 
ceeding. f.ir-above and beyond the common ; 
by the lirave exjiloits of his life, and in his 
(liMth, her IS <‘Vt'r perciuverl to be mounted 
up«)n his great horses. Whereas this man 
keej)t‘son the grouml, and w'ith a gentle and 
ordinary pace treateth of the most profitable 
discourse.s, and addre.sseih himselfc both 
unto death and to the mo.st thorny and 
crabbed crosses, that may happen unto the 
course of humane life. It hath indeede 
fortuned, that the worthiest man to be 
I knowne, and for a patterne to be presented 
1 to the world, he is the man of whom we 
i have most certainc knowledge. Hee hath 
j bccnc declared and enlightened by the most 
' clearo-sceing men that over wore; the 
testimonies wee have of hiiii are in failli- 
, fulnesse and sufficiency most admirable. It 
1 is a great m.atter that ever he was able to 
I give .such order unto the j>urc imaginations 
j of a childe, that without altring or wresting 
; them, he hath thence proiliieed the fairest 
I effects of our niinde. He neitlier represents 
■ it rich nor high raised, but sound and pure, 
and ever with a blithe and uiulefiled health. 

I By these vulgar springs and naturall words, 
i by these ordinary ami munmon fantasies, 
j sans inooving or without urging himselfe, 
i hee erected not onely the most regular, but 
! the highest and most vigorous opiniunsi 
: action.s, and customes that ever were. He 
jit is that brought humane wisedome from 
j hc.aven againe, w'herc for a long time it had 
beene lost, to restore it unto man ; where 
^ her most just and laborious work is. 
or heare him pleade before his judges ; 

: marke wath what reasons he rouzeth his 
, courage to the hazards of warre, what argu- 
ments fortific his patience against detracti(;n, 
calumniation, tyranny, death, and against 
his wives peevish head ; therein is nothing 
borrowed from ait or from learning. The 

1 Lucan. Cu, I. ii. 38^ 
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simplc5>t may there know their meancs and 1 
might ; it is impossible to goe further back i 
or lower. He hath done human nature a 
great kiadnesse, to shew what and how 
much she can doe of her scife. We are 
everyone richer then we iniai;jne, but ue 
are taught to borrow and instructed to shift; 
and rather to make use of otlic-rs goods and 
nieanes then of our owne. 'hhere is nothing 
wliereon man can stay or fix liiimelfein time 
of his need. Of voluptLiou.'>fi(Jssc, of riches, 
pleasure, power, ho evt^r einbmceth more 
than he can graspc or hold ; his groedinesse 
i.s incapable of modcrafion. 'I'lie very same 
I fmde to be in tlic curiosity of learning and 
knowledge ; he cuts out more worke than he 
can well make an end of, and much more 
than ho ncede ; extt'iiding the profit of 
learning as farre as his matter. Ut umitinm 
rcrum, sic litcrarum quoque intcfnpcranita 
laboramus:^ “We are sickc of a surlet, 
as of all things, so of learning also." Anti 
Tacitus hath reason to commend Agricola.s 
mother, to have bridelcd in her sonne an 
over-burning and earnest desire of learning. 
It is a good, being neerely looked unto, that 
cont.aineth as other humane goods, much 
peculiar vanity and naturall weaknesse, and 
is very chargeable ; tlie acquisition and 
purchase whereof is much more hazardous 
then of all other viands and beverage. For 
wnat. 5 oever else we have bouglit, we carry 
home in some vessel or other, where we liavc 
Livv to examine it's worth, how much and at 
what lime wc are to take it. Hut sciences, 
we cannot sodainly put them into any other 
vessell than our minde ; we swallow them 
in buying them, and go from the in.-irket 
either already inflected or amended. 'I'hcre 
are some which instead of nourishing doe 
but hinder and surcharge us ; and other 
some which under colour of curing em- 
poison us. 1 have taken pleasure in some 
place to see men who for devotions sake 
have made a vow of ignorance, as of ch;istity, 
poverty and penitence. It is also a kind of 
guelding of our inordinate appetites to 
muzzle this greedinessc, which provoketli us 
to the study of bookes, and depnveth the 
mind of that voluptuous dcliglit which by 
the opinion of learning doth so tickle us. 
Audit is richly to accomplish the vow of 
poverty to joyne that of the minde unto it, 
wc neede not much learning to live at ease. 
Ami Socrates teacheth us thit we have both 
it. ami the way to finde and make use of it, 
within us. All our sufficiency that is beyond 
the naturall is well nigh vaine and super- 
fluous. It is much if it charge and trouble 
us no more then it steads us. Paucis opus 

I Sen. EpUU zo6. f- 


tst Uteris ad mentem bottom ** We have 
neede of little learning to have a good 
minde.** They are febricitant excesses of 
our spirit, a turbulent and unquiet instru- 
ment. Rowze up your selfe, and you shall 
finde forcible arguments against death to be 
in yourselfe ; most true and very proper to 
serve and steade you in time of necessity. 
’ I'is they which induce a peasant swaine, 
yea and whole nations, to die as constantly 
as any philosopher. Should I liave died lesse 
merily before I read the 'I'usculanes? I 
tliinke not. And when 1 finde my selfe in 
my best wits I perceive that I have somewhat 
enriched my tongue, my courage but little. 
It is even as nature framed the same at first. 
And against any conllict it shields itselfe, 
but with a naturall and common march. 
Hookes have not so much served mee for 
instruction as excrcitation. What if learning, 
assaying to arme us with new wards and 
fences .against naturall inconveniences, b.ath 
more imprinted their greatnesse and weight 
in our I'antasie, then her reason.^, quiddities, 
and suiuihties, therewith to cover us? 'I'liey 
are subiiliucs indeed, by which she often 
awaketh us very vainely. Observe how many 
slight and idle arguments the wisest and 
clo.sest authors frame and scatter about one 
good sound, which if you but consider 
m erely arc but vaine and*incorporall. *rhey 
arc but verball wil<?s wliicli beguile us ; but 
forsomuch as it may be profitable [ will not 
otiicrwise blanch them. Many of that con- 
dition are scattered here and there, in divers 
places of this volume, either borrowed or 
imitated. Yet sliould a man somewhat heed 
he call not that force which is but quaint- 
nesse, or term that which is but quipping 
sharpe, solide ; or name that good which is 
but faire ; Qua: tnagis gustota quam potato 
dcicctant:^ “ Which more delight us being 
but tasted, then swild and swallowed downe." 
All th.at which pleaseth feedeth not ; Ubi 
non ingenii sed animi negodum agitur: 
* ‘Where it is no mattcrof wit.but of courage.” 
bo sec the strugling endevors which Seneca 
givctli himsclfc to ]>repare himsclfc against 
death ; to see him sweate with panting ; to 
see him Ixtthe so long upon this pearch, 
thereby to strengthen and assure himselfe ; 
I should h.ave made question of his reputa- 
tion had he not most undauntedly main* 
rained the same in his death. His so violent 
and frequent agitation sheweth that himselfe 
was fervent and impetuous. Magnus animus 
ranissius loquitur, et securius : Nonest alius 
inge/fio, alius animo color .* * “A great cou- 

1 Sen. EpisL 106. f. 
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rage speakes softly but securely. Wit hath not ' 
one colour and courage another.” He must 
be convicted at his owne charges, and shew- 
eth in some sort that he was pressed by his 
adversary. Plutarkes mancr by how much 
more disdainefull and farre-extending it is 
(in my opinion) so much more manlike and 
erswasive is it ; I should easily beleeve that 
is soule had her motions more assured and 
more regular. The one more sharpe, pricketh 
and sodainely starts us, toucheth the spirit 
more. The other more solide, doth con- 
stantly enforme, establish and comfort us : 
toucheth more the understanding. That 
ravisheth our judgement ; this doth gaine it. 

I have likewise .scene other compositions 
and more reverenced, which in portrnying 
the combate tliey endure against the pio- 
vocations of the flesh, represent them so 
violent, so powcrfull and invincilfle, that our- 
selves, who are ciist in the common mould 
of other men, have as much to admire the 
unknowne strangenesse and iinfelt vigor of 
their temptation, as their constant resistance. 
To what purpose do we so arine and stcele 
ourselves with these labouring efforts of 
learning? Ixt us diligently survay the sur- 
face of the earth, and there consider so many 
seely-poore people as we see toy ling, swelt- 
ring and drooping about their businesse, 
which never heard of Aristotle nor of Plato, 
nor ever knew what oicemples or precepts 
are. From those cloth nature dayly draw 
and afoord us effects of constancy and pat- 
temes of patience, more pure and forcible 
then are those we so curiously study for in 
schooles. How many do I ordinarily see 
that misacknowleclge poverty ; how many 
that wish for death, or that passe it without 
any alarum or affliction ? A fellow that 
dungeth my garden hath Imppily this morn- 
ing buried his father or his childe. 7'he very 
names whereby they call diseases doe soni'.*- 
what mylden and diminish the sharpne^ of 
them. With them a phlhysique or con 
sumption of the lungs is but an ordiiuiry 
cough ; a dysentery or bloody flux but a 
distemper of the stomacke ; a pleurisie but a 
cold or murre ; and as they gently name 
them so they easily endure them. Grievous 
are they indeed when they hinder their ordi- 
nary labour or breake their usual rest I hey 
will not take their beds but when they shall 
die. Simplex ilia el aperta virtus in obscu- 
ram et soUrteai scientiam versa est : '* That 
plaine and cleare verture is turned into 
obscure and cunning kivowledge.” I was 
writing this about a time that a boisterous 
storme of our tumultuous broiles and bloody 
troubles did for many months space, with 
all its might and horrour, hang full over 
my head. On the one side 1 had the enemies 


at my gates ; on the other the Picoreurs or 
freebooters, farre worse fc^s. No ft arm is 
sed zdiiis certaiurt *' We contend not 
with armour, but with vices,” And at one 
time felt and endured all manner of hanne- 
bringing military injuries : 

Ilosth aJi'st dexira IfPxuiqur a parfr timfnduSt 
Viciftoifite malo terret utrumque latus}- 
A feareAill foe on left hnntl .ind on right 
Doth with his neighbour harmcs both sides 
afnght. 

Oh monstrous warre : others worke with- 
out. this inwardly and against hiisclfo, and 
with her owiu^ vcnoiiK' spiawcth and con- 
sumes her selfc. It is of so ruinous and 
lunhgue a nature, that, together with all 
things els, she niiueth her selfe ; and with 
spitelull rage doth rent, deface and massacre 
itsclfe. We floe more often soe it, by and 
through hirsi'lfe, to wast, to desolate and 
dissolve hir selfe, tlien by or through want 
of any necessary thing, or by enemies forcer. 
All manner of discipline doth sluinne and 
flic it. She comme.th to cure sedition, and 
hir selfe is thoroughly tlu*rewith infected ; 
she goclh about to cha.sti/,e disobedicMice, 
andshewelh the example of it ; and being 
employed for tlie defence of lawes entercth 
into actual rebellion against hia* own ordi- 
nances. Aye me, where arc w'c? Oiirphisickc 
bringeth infection. 

Nflsire rnal 'Ifmpoisoune 

Du secoitrs quou luy donm* 

Our evill is enipoysoiul more 
By plaistcr they would lay to th’ sore. 

- - exul’Crai mnt^is (e^rescitqux vtctlcnda? 

It rises higher, quitker, 

And >jruwes by curing* sicker. 

I Ouirii-i ftindti vrfaudu 7u<iD pfrmista furore^ 

I J U'ift /iram nobis inrntt'ni nvfricre Denrumi^ 

I L.iwfull niilawfull deeds with fury blended, 

I Have turned from us the Gods just mindc 
oflended, 

I In these popular diseases one may in the 
I beginning distinguish the sound from the 
sicke ; but if they chance to continue any 
time, as ours hath done and doth still, all 
the body, yea head and hceles, fccle them- 
selves the worse ; no part is exempted from 
corruption ; for there is no aire a man 
drawes so greedily, or sucks so gluttonously, 
and that more spreds itsclfc or penetrates 
more deeply, then doth licentiousnesse. 
Our armies have no other bond to tic them, 
or other cement to fasten them, then what 
commeth from strangers. It is now a hard 

1 Ovid. Pont, I. i. Eleg, iv. S 5 . 
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matter to frame a body of a more com pleate* | with whipping and bastinadoes, in times of 
constant, well-ordered and coherent army of ! warre are capitall crimes. For an egge 
Frenchmen. Oh, what shame is it ! We 1 taken by a Turke without paying, he is by 
have no other discipline then what borrowed i their law to have the full number of fifty 
or aiixiliar souldiers shew us. As for us, we ; strii>es with a cudgell. For every other 
are led on by our owne discretion and not 1 thing, how slight soever, not necessary for 
by the commanders ; each man followeth i mans feeding, even for very trifles, they are 
his owne humour, and hath more to doe ; either thrust through with a sharpe stake, 
witliin then without. It is the commander which they call empaling, or presently be- 
who should follow, court and give places ; , headed, 1 have beene amazed reading the 
hee onely ought to obey; all the rest are free , story of Selim, the cruellest conqueror that 
and loose. I am pleased to see what remis- 1 ever was, to see, at what time he subdued 
nesse and pusilanimity is in ambition, and ' the country of .^^Igypt, the beauteous gar- 
by what steps of abjection and servitude it | dens round about Damasco, all open and in 
must arrive unto in its end. But I am dis- : a contiuered country, his maine army lying 
pleased to .see some debonaire and well- | encamped round about, those gardens were 
meaning mindcs, yea such as .are capable of ; left untoiicljed and unspoyled by die hands 
justice, dayly corrupted about the managing ! of Iiis souldiers, onely because they w'ere 
and commanding of this many- headed eon- , commanded to spoyle nothing, and had not 
fusion. Long sufferance begets custome ; ' the watchword of pillage. But is there 
custome, consent and imitation. We had i any malady in a common-weale that de- 
too-too many infected and ill-borne minds ! serveth to be combated by so mortall 
without corrupting the good, the sound, and I drugge? No, saide Favonius, not .so much 
tlie generous ; so that, if we continue any as the usurpation of the tyranicall posses- 
time, it will prove a difficult matter to fmde sion of a commonwealth. Plato likewise is 


out a man unto whose skill and sufliciency 
the health or recovery of this state may be 
committed in trust, if fortune shall happily 
be pleased to restore it us againc. 

Ifunc sal fern everso juventtn succurrtre ssclo. 

J\lf prflhibeie. 

Forbid not yet thl.s youth at least. 

To aide this age more then opprest. 

What is become of that ancient prcct^pt, 
that souldiers ounht more to feare their ! 
generall than their euomy? And of that 
wonderfull exaniplclessc e.vample, that the 
Romane army, having upon occasion en- 
closed within her trenches, and round-beset 
an apple-orchard, so obedient was she to 
her captaines, that the next morning it rose 
and marched away without entring the same 
or touching one apple, although they were 
full-ripe and very delicious ; so that when 
the owner came he found the full number of 
bi.s apples ! I should be glad that our 
youths, in steade of the time they employ 
about lesse profitable peregrinations, and 
Icsse honourable apprentiships, would be- 
stow one moity in seeing and observing the 
warres that happen on the sea under some 
good captaine or excellent commander of 
Malta ; the other moity in learning and 
surveying the discipline of the Turkish 
armies. For it hath many differences and 
advantages over ours. This ensucth that 
here our souldiers become more licentious 
in expeditions, that they prove more cir- 
cumspect and fearfully wary. For small 
offences and petty larcenies, which in times ! 
of peace arc in the common people punished . 


not willing one should offer violence to the 
quiet repose of his country, no not to re- 
forme or cure the same ; and alloweth not 
that reformation which disturbeth or ha- 
zardeth the whole estate; and which is 
I purchased with the blood^and mine of the 
citizens. listablishifig the office of an 
honest man, in these causes, to leave all 
there ; but onely to pray God to lend his 
extraordinary assisting hand unto it ; and 
seometh to be offended with Dion his great 
friend, to have therein proceeded somewhat 
I otherwise. 1 was a Platonisl on that side 
1 before ever I knew there had beene a Plato 
i in the world. And if such a man ought 
absolutely be banished our commerce and 
refused our society (he who for the sincerity 
of his conscience deserved by meane of 
divine favour, athwart the publique dark- 
nesse, and through the generall ignorance 
of the world wherein he lived, so farre to 
enter and so deeply to penetrate into Chris- 
tian light), I doe not thinke that it befareth 
us to be instructed by a Pagam Oh hat 
impiety is it to expect from God no succour 
simply his, and without our co-operation. 
I often doubt whether amongst so many 
men that meddle with such a matter, any 
hath beene found of so wenke an under- 
standing, that hath earnestly beene per- 
swaded, he proceeded toward reformation 
by the utmost of** deformations ; that he 
drew toward his salvation by the most ex- 
presse causes, that we have of undoubted 
damnation ; that overthrowing policy, dis- 
gracing magistrates, abusing lawes, under 
whose tuition God hath placed him ; filling 
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brotherly minds and loving hearts with 
malice, hatred and murther ; calling the 
devils and furies to his helpe , he may bring 
assistance to the most sacred mildnesse «and 
justice of divine law. Ambition, avarice, 
cruelty and revenge have not sunicient 
proppes and naturall iinpetuousity ; let us 
allure and stirre them up by the glorious 
title of justice and devotion. J'here can 
no worse estate of things be imnginecl than 
wliere wickodnesse comoth to be l.iwfull, 
and with the magistrates leave to take the 
cloake of vertue ; Nihil in spccitm (alia- 
cius^ quam prava rcli'^io, vbi deorum nu~ 
men prcricndiiur scclcnbust “'J'here is 
nothing more deceitmll to shew than cor- 
rupt religion, when the power of heaven is 
made a preicnce and cloake for vvicked- 
nesse.” The extreame kinde of injustice 
(according to Plato) is, that that which is 
unjust should beheld for just. The common 
peo])le sulferofl therein greatly then, not 
onely present losses — 

mtdique tot is 

Usque adeo iurbatur agris— 

Such rcvdl and tumiiltiirnis rout 
lu all the country round .ihout— 

but also succeeding dammngcs. The liv- 
ing were faine to suffer, so did such as then 
were scarce b(A*n. I'hey were robbed and 
pilled, and by consei|uence so was I, even 
of hope ; spoiling and depriving them of 
all they had to provide their living for many 
yeares to come. 


never want apparance to so confused a 
hurly-burly, no more than lacke of envious 
or foolish wits. 1 commonly afifoord ayde 
unto injurious presumption that fortune 
se.ittcretli against me ; by a fashion I ever 
had, to avoid justifying, Vxcusing, or inter- 
preting myselfe ; deeming it to be a putting 
of my ctujscience to compromise, to pleade 
for hci : PcrspicniiiU enim, arpumen tat tone 
elcriifiir: “ I'or the cleering of a cause is 
h'^s<MU‘d by the arguing." .And tis if every 
niMTi saw intf) mee as cleare as 1 doe my- 
svlfc, in lieu of withdrawing, 1 advance my- 
selle to the accusation and rather endcarc 
it by an erroneous and scofhng conhjssion, 
except I ll.uly hold my peace as of a thing 
unworthy any answer. Put .such as take it 
for an over- proud contideuee, doe not much 
lcs.se disesti’eme and liate me for it, then 
such as take it for vveaknesse of an indefen- 
sible cause ; namely, the great, with whom 
want of subtnission, is the extreame fault. 
Rude to all justice, that is knowne or felt ; 
not demisso, humble, or suppliant, I have 
often stumbled against that pillcr. So it is, 
tJiat by the harnies which bclell mcc, an 
amliitious man would liave hanged him.selfe ; 
and so would a covetous churlc. I have no 
care at all to acejuiro or get. 

Stt itiihi quod uuuc est, eiiatn vixnus^ ut mihi 
I'h’nm 

Quod suf>f rest trxii, si quid superesse volent dit,^ 

Let me have that 1 have, or Icsse, so I may 
live 

Unto iny scife the rest, if any rest God give. 


Qtue nequeuut secuut ferre uu* ahducere, 
perdunt^ 

Et cremat insontes turb i sodrsta cusas : 

Jifuris nitlUi fidcs^ squaient populatibus 
asrri, 

I'hcy wretch-Icssc spoyle and .spill w'hat draw 
<»r tlrive they may not. 

Guilty rogues to set fire on guilt lc.sc houses 
.slay not. 

In wals no trust, the field 

liy spoyle growes waste and wIlUc. 

Resides these mischiefes I endured some 
Others. I incurred the inconvemcnces that 
moderation bringeth in such diseases. I 
w'as shaven on all hands. To the Ghibelin 
I wasaGuclf, to Giielf a Ghibelin. Some 
one of my poets cxpre.ssed as much, but I 
wot not vvhere it is. I he situation of my 
house, and the acquaintance of such as 
dwelt round about me, presented me with 
one visage ; my life and actions with 
another. No formall accusations were made 
of it, for there was nothing to take iiold of. 
I never opposed myselfe against the lawes, 
and who had called me in question should 
have lost by the bargaine. They were mute 
suspicions that ranne under hand, which 


Rut lo.sses that come unto me by others 
injiuy, be it larceny or violence, pinch me 
in a manner as one sieke and tortured with 
avarice. An oftensc causeth undoubtedly 
more griefe and sharpnessc than a losse. A 
thousand scverall kiiides of miscliieles fell 
upon me one in tlie neck of another : I 
.should more stoutly have eiuiured them 
had they come all at once. 1 betlioiight 
rny selfe, amongst my friends, to whom I 
might commit a needy, a defective and un- 
fortunate olde age ; but after I had surveyed 
them all, and cast mine eytJS every wlierc, I 
found my selfe bare and far to seeke. Kor 
one to sowse liimselfe downe headlong, and 
from .so great a height, he .sliould heedily 
fore-cast that it may be in the armes of a 
solide, steadfast, vigorous and fortunate 
affection, 'i'hey are rare, if there be any. 
In the end 1 perceived the best and safest 
way was to trust both my self and my neces- 
sity unto my selfe, and if it should liappen 
to be but meanly and faintly in Fortunes 
grace, I might more effectually recommend 


1 lioK. 1. i. Epist, xxviii, 107, 
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my self(; iinto mine owne favour, morel these confusions of other states, without 
closely iasten and more neerely looke unto 1 regret, that I could not better them present; 
my selfe. In all things men relie upon ‘ so doth my curiosity make me somewhat 
strange props, to spiire their owne ; onely please myselfe with mine eyes to see this 
certaine and onely powerfull, know they notable spectacle of our publik death ; her 
but how to arme themselves with them. | symptomes and formes, and since I could 
Every man runneth out and unto what is to not hinder the same, I am content to be ap- 
come, because no man is yet come into him- jxiintcd as an assistant unto it, and therby 
selfe. And I resolved iliat they were profitable instruct myselfe. Yet seeke we evidently to 
inconveniences, for.ismuch as when reason know in shadowes and understand by fabu- 
will not serve, we must first warne towards lous representations upon theaters, to shew of 
scholars with the rod ; as with fire and vio- the tragicke revolutions of humane fortune, 
lence of wedges, we bring a crook(*cl peece It is not without compassion of that we 
of wood to be straight. It is long since I hcare, but we please our selves to rowze up 
preached to me to keepe my sclle unto my our displeasure by the rarencsse of these 
selfe, ani live seqiiestred from alien and pitifull events. Nothing tickles th.\t 
strange things, not withstanding I daily start pinclieth not; and good historians avoid 
out and cast mine eyes aside. Inclination, calinc narrations, as a tic.ad water or niort- 
a great man’s favourable word, a kind looke I mere, to retreeve seditions and findc out 
doth tempt me. God he knows whetiicr wtirrcs, whereto they know we cal them. I 
there be penury of tliern now-a dayes, and doubt whether I may Lawfully avow at how 
what sense they bcare. I likewise, without base a rate of my lifes rest and tranquility 
frowning, listen to the subornings, framed to 1 have past it more than halfe in the ruine 
draw mee to some towne of merchandise or of my country. In accidents that touch me 
city of traffike ; and so coldly defend myself not in my freehold I purchase patience 
that it seemes I should rather endure to be very cheape ; and to complaine to myselfe 
overcome than not. Now to a spirit so 1 1 respect not so much what is taken from 
indocile blowes are required ; and this j mee, as what is left me both within and 
vessell, that of it selfe is so ready to warpe, ■ without. There is comfort in sometimes 
to unhoopc, to escape and fall in pccces, j eschewing one and sometimes another 
must be closed, hooped and strongly knockt ; of the evills, that one in tftc neck of an- 
with an adze. Secondly, that this accident ; other surprise us, antf elsewhere strike us 
served me as an exercitation to prepare my ■ round about. As matters of publike in- 
selfo for worse, if worse might happen, if I, terests, according as my affection is more 
who both by the benefit of my fortune and universally scattered, she is thereby more 
condition of my manners, hoped to bee of enfeebled. Since it is halfe true : Tantum 
the last, should by this tempest be one of the ex pulUcis malis sentimus^ qttatiium ad 
first surprised: instructing my selfe be- privatas res fertinet. “ Wee feel e so much 
times to force my life, and frame it for a of common hnimes ns appertaine to our 
new state. 'I nie-perfect liberty is for c le j pris ate estate.” And that the health whence 
to be able to doe and work all things upon j wee li^ll was such that her selfe solaceth 
himselfe, Poicutissimus cst qui se habet in j the regret we should have for her. It w'as 
potestate.^ “ Heo is of most power that' health, mary but in comparison the con- 
k.:epes himselfe in his owne power.” Injtagion, winch hath followed the same, 
ordinary and peaceful! times a man pre- Wee have nut falnc very liigh. The cor- 
parcs himselfe for common and moderate ruption and the brigandage which now is 
accidents; but in this confusion wherein j in office and dignity seemes to me the least 
we have beene these thirty yceres, every ; tolentble. Wee are lesse injuriously robbed 
Trench man, be it in generall or in particu- j in the midst of a wood then a place of sc- 
lar, doth hourely see himselfe upon the curity. It was an universall coherency of 
point of his fortunes over-throw and dowiie- members .spoiled avie one another, and 
fall. By so much more ought each one most of them, with old-rankled ulcers, which 
have his courage stored and his minde neither admitted nor demaunded recovery, 
fraughte with more strong and vigorous Truely this shaking fit did therefore more 
provisions. Let us thanke Fortune, that animate then deterre me, only by the aide 
hath not made us live in an effeminate, idle, of niy conscience, which not onely quietly 
and languishing age ; some, whom other j but fiercely carried it Ssclfe ; and I found no 
meanes could never bring unto it, shall ! cause to complain of my selfe. Likev. be, as 
make themselves famous by their raisfor- ] God never sends men either evils or goods 
tune. As I reade not much in histories, absolutely pure, my health held out well for 

— — . that tunc, yea against her ordinary ; and as 

) SsN. Eput, lx. 1 with out It I can do nothing, so with it# 
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there are few things I cannot doe. She gave 
me meanes to summon and rouze up all my 
provisions, and to bearc rny hand before my | 
hurt, whichhapp'ly would have gone further ; , 
and proved in my patience that yet I had some 
hold against fortune, and that to thrust me ' 
out of my saddle there was required a 
stronger counterbuffe. 'I'his I speakc not 
to provoke her to give me a more vigorous 
charge. I am lier servant, and yecld my 
selfe unto her : lor Gods sake let her he ; 
pleased. Demaund you whether I feele her | 
assaults? I doe indeede. As those whom j 
sorrow possesseth and overwhelnietli doe I 
notwithstanding at one tinieor another suffer i 
themselves by intermissions to be touched ' 
by some pleasure, and now and then smile. 

I have sufticient power over my selfe to 
make mine ordinary state quiet and free 
from all tedious and irksome imaginations ; 
but yet I sometimes suffer my .selfe by starts ! 
to 1 h! surprised with the pinchings of these I 
unpleasant conceits, which whilst I arme ' 
my selfe to expel 1 or w'restle against them ] 
assaile and beatc mee. Loe here another 
huddle or tide of mischiefe, that on the 
necke of the former came rushing upon 
mee. Both within and round about my 
house, I was overtaken, in respect of all 
other, with a most contagious pestilence ; 
for, as soundest bodies are subject to grievous | 
diseases, because th%y onely can force the*m ; 
.so the aire about me being very healthy, 
wher in no mans memory infection (though ! 
very neerc) could ever take footing, coin- 
ing now to lie poisoned, brought fortli 
strange effects. 

Mista seHum ct ju7>€uum deusnutur funcra ; 
nullum 

SePVti caput Prose*'piua fn^ity 

Of old .'ind young thickc funerals are shared ; | 

By crucll Proserpine no head is spared. j 


I consider them. And the mischiefe is, that 
according to niles of arte, what danger so- 
ever approacheth, a man must continue 
forty dayes in anxiety or fcare of that cvill ; 
in which time your owne imagination doth 
perplex you as she list and infect your 
health. All which liJid much Icsse loucht 
' nice, had I not beciie forced to bcare other 
: mens burthens and pariake all tlicir griev- 
ances, anti for si.v months sp.icc in miser- 
able mnner to be a woefull guide to sc 
great- confused a caravaiie. For I evei 
carry my preservatives about rue, wliich are 
resolution and sufferance*. Ai^prclierision 
doth not greatly presse lUf*. wliich is par- 
tienl.iily feared in this sieknessc ; and if, 
being alone, I should huve tnk(*n it, it had 
I beene a stionger and fiirtlicr lliglit. It is a 
I death, in my opinion, not of the worst : it is 
j commonly short and speeding, voide of 
lingring giddinesse, witlioul paine, com- 
forted by the publike condition ; without 
ceremonie, without mourning, and without 
thronging. But for the people about us, 
the hundreth part of soulcs cannot be 
saved. 

- ■ - — vit/rax desertaque rcf^ta 
Postorttm^ ct Irui^e saltus latojuc votanles, 
Kujgdoinc.s of shepherds dcsohitc, forloriic, 
l*ai'kes farre and nccre lie waste, a state all 

tome. 

In that place my best revenue is mamiall; 
what a huiulred men laboured for me lay 
tallow for a long time. What examples of 
resolution saw \v(^ not then in all this 
peoples simplicity ? Faeli one generally 
renounced all care of life. 'Mie grapes 
(which arc the countries ehiere commoditie) 
hung still and rotted upon the vines un- 
toucht ; all ind.fli-rently piejiaring them- 
selves, and expecting ileatli either that night 
or the next morrow ; with countenance and 


I was faine to endure this strange condi- voice so little daunted, tiint they seemed to 
tion, that the sight of my house was irksome liave comiiromitted to tliis necessitie, and 
unto me. Whatever was therein lay all at f^**^*^ universall and inevitable con- 

random, no man looked thereunto, and was deiiination. It is ever such. But what 
free for any that had a mindc unto it. I bkmder hold liath the resolution of dying? 
who have so long beene a good house- 1 diftcrence and distance of some few 
keeper, and used to hospitality, was much homes ; the ondy consideration of the corn- 
troubled and put to my shifts, how* to finde yedds the apprehension diverse unto 

out some retreate for iny family — a dis- us. Behold tliese because they die in one 
maied and scattered family, making both same moiuli, children, yong, old ; they are 
her selfe and her friends afraide, and breed- uo more astonied, they are no longer wept 
ing horrour where it sought to retire for .shel- I siw soine that feared to stay behinde, 
ter, being now to shift and change her us if they had beene in some horrible soli- 
dwelling ; so soone ffs any of the companv tude. Anti coniinonly I knew noothercare 
beganne to feele his finger ake, all the rest amongst them but for graves ; it much 
virere dismaied. Everv steknesse is then gneved thtmi to see the oead carcasses 
taiun for the plague : none hath leisure to scattered over the fields, at the mercy of 

Wilde beasts, which presently began to 
fluche tiddler. Oh how humane fantasies 


1 Hor. Car. L i. Od. xxviii. tg. 
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difTer and arc easily disjoined ! The Ne- ! 
orites, a nation whiloine subdued by ! 
Alexander the Great, cast out their dead : 
mens bodies into the thickest of their woods, 
there to be devoured, the grave onely es- 
teemed happy among them. Some in good 
health digged already their graves, other- , 
some yet living did go into them ; and a i 
day-labourer of mine, as he was dying, with | 
his owne hands and feet pulled earth upon , 
him, and so covered hiinselfe. Was not ■ 
this a lying downe in the shade to slecpe at I 
ensc — ail enterprise in some sort tis highly j 
noble as that of some Roinane souldiers, i 
who, after the battle of Canna, were found j 
with their heiuls in certaine holes or pits, j 
which themselves had made, and filled up* 
with their hands, wherein they were j 
smothered? 'I’o conclude, a whole nation j 
was presently by use brought to a march, ! 
that in undantednessc yeelds not to any 
consulted and fore-meditated resolution. 
The greatest number of learning’s instruc- 
tions to encourage us liave more sliew then 
force, and more ornament tlien fruit. Wee 
have forsaken nature, and yet we will teach 
her her lesson ; shee, that led us so hap- 
pily, and directed us so safely. And in th«^ 
mcanewhile, the traces of her in.stnictions I 
and that little which by the benefit ofl 
ignorance remaineth of her image, im- ' 
printed in the life of this rusticall troupe of', 
unpolished men ; learning is compelled to j 
goe daily a borrowing, thereby to make her | 
disciples a patterne of constancy, of inno- j 
cency, and of tranf|uilitie. It is a goodly i 
matter to see how these men full of so great i 
knowledge, must imitate this foolish sim- , 
plicitie, yea in the first and clnefe actions \ 
of vert uc. And that our wisedotne should 
Itiarne of beasts the most profitable ilucu- 1 
nients belonging to the cliiefest and most , 
necessary parts of our life. How we should 
live and die, husband our goods, love and . 
bring up our children, and entertain justice, j 
A singular testimonie of mans mtirmitic, 
and that this reason we so manage at our 
j)1easure, ever finding some diversitie and 
novcltie, leaveth unto ns no manor of ap- 
p.'irant tracke of nature. Wherewith men 
have done as perfumers do with oyle, they ! 
have adulterated her with so many argumen- j 
tations and sofisticated her with so diverse } 
farre-fetcht discourses, that she is become i 
variable and peculiar to every man, and j 
hath lost her proper, constant, and uni- : 
versall visage ; whereof we must seeke for a ’ 
testimony of beasts, not subject to favor or | 
corruption, nor to diversity of opinions. For ! 
it is most true that themselves march not ! 
alwaise exactly in natures path, but if they i 
chance to stray, it is so UtUe that you may ' 


ever perceive the trncke ; even as horses 
led by hand doe sometimes bound and start 
out of the w.ay, but no further then their 
halters length, and nevcrthelesse follow ever 
his steps that IcMdctli them ; and as a hawke 
takes his flight but under the limits of her 
cranes or twyne. Exilia^ (ormenta, bdla, 
ntorbos, tLaufrai;ia rneditare^ ut nullo sis 
malotyro : “ Banishments, torments, warres, 
sicknesses, shipvvraeks, all these forecaste 
and premeditate, that thou maiest seeme no 
novice, no freshwater souldier to any mis- 
adventure.” What availeth this curiosity 
i unto us, to preoccupate all humane natures 
inconveniences, and with so much labour 
and toyling against them to prepare our 
selvrs, which jicradventure shall nothing 
concern u.s ? f Purem passis iristitiam facit, 
pH ft pos^e: “It makes men as sad tii.it tliey 
may suffer some ini.-jcliiefe as if they had 
.sufiVed it.” Not onely the blow, but the 
vvinde and crackc strikes us.) Or as the 
most febricitant, for surely it is a kinde of 
fever, now to cause yourselfe to be whipped 
; because fortune may one day chance to 
: make you endure it ; and at mid-summer to 
j put on your fiirr’d gowne, because you 
1 shall neede it at Christmas? Cast your- 
.selvcs into the exj^ericnce of all the mis- 
chiefes that may bcdall you, namely of the 
extrenmest ; there try your sdlfe (say they), 
tliere a.ssure your si-lfef Contrariwise, the 
Ciusn'st and most naturall were even to dis- 
charge his thought of them. 'Fhey will not 
come soone enough, their true being doth 
not last us long enough, our spirit mu.st ex- 
tend and lengthen them, and beforehand 
iiicorpor.ite them into himselfc, and there- 
with entertaine himselfe, as if they lay not 
.sufliciently heavy on our senses, 'riicy will 
weigh heavy enough when they .shall be 
there (saith one of the maisters, not of a 
tiMider, but of the hardest sect) ; meanevvhile 
favour thy selfe ; beleeve what thou lovc.st 
be.st. What availes it thee to collect rind 
prevent thy ill fortune, and for fcare of the 
fiUiirc lose the present ; and now to be miser- 
:il)le becau.se in time thou maiest bee so? 
rhoy arc his owne words. Learning doth 
us willingly one good office, exactly to in- 
struct us in the dimensions of evils. 

Curts acuens Morialia corda. 

Mens cogitations whetting, 

With sh.irpe cares inly fretting. 

It were pity any part of their greatnesse 
should escape our fealing and understand- 
ing. It is certaine that preparation unto 
death hath caused more torment unto most 
tiuin the very sufferance. It was whilome 
trucly said of and by a most judicious 
author : Minus aJUii sensus fatigatio^quam 
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cogitatio: ** Wearinesse les'^e troubleth our 
senses then pensivencsse doth. " I lie appre- 
hension of present death doth sometimes of 
it selfe animate us with a ready resolution 
no longer to avoide a thing altogether in- 
evitable. Many gkuhators have m former 
ages becne scene, having at first fought very 
cowardly, most cou r:\giously to embrace 
death ; offering^heir thro.ite to the enemies 
sword, yea and bidde them make h.ostc. 
The siglU distant Iroin future death hath 
neede of a slow'e constancy, and by con- 
sequence hard to bee found. If you know 
not how to die, take no care for it ; N.ature 
her selfe will fully and sufliciently teach you 
in the nicke, she will exactlydischargeth.il 
worke for you ; trouble not your selfe with 
it. 

Ittceriam /rustra, vwrtales, funeris koram 
Quarritis^ et qui% sit mors atfitura via : 

Ptjena minor certavt subiio perferre ruituim ; 

Quod timeas, gravius sustinuisse din A 
Of death th’ uncertaine houre you men in 
vaine 

Enquirci and wliat way death shall you dcs- 
trainc ; 

A ccrtainc sod.aine ruine is lessc paine, 

More grievous long wliat )'ou fcarc to mis* 
tame. 

We trouble death with the care of life, 
and life with the care of death. 'I'lie one 
annoyeth, t!ie*othcr affrights us. It is nut 
against death we i^rcpare ourselves, it is a • 
thing too momentary. A quarter of an ; 
houre of passion without consetiuence and | 
without annoyance dc.servcs not particular j 
precepts. 1 o .say truth, wo jirepare our , 
selves against the preparations of death. ; 
Philosophy teaches us ever to have death ; 
before our eyes, to foresee and consider it ^ 
before it come ; then giveth us rules and j 
precautions so to provide, lliat such fore- | 
sight and thought hurt us not. So doe j 
phisitians, who cast us into diseastis that : 
they may em])loy tlieir drugges and sk.ll 
about them. If we have not known how to ; 
live, it is injustice to teach us how to die, j 
and deforme the end from all the rest. i 
Have wee knowne how to live constantly ! 
and c'uietly, wee shall know how to die 
resolutely and reposciily. '1 iiey may bragge i 
as much as they please, lota Flnlosof /i^- \ 
rum vita commeutaiio mortis est : “The 
whole life of a philosopher is the meditation 
of his death.” But me thinkes it is indeede 
the end, yet not the scope of life. It is her 
last, it is her extremity, yet not her object. 
Her selfe must be wio her selfe, her aime, 
her drift, and her designe. Her direct studie 
is to order, to direct, and to suffer her selfe. 


In the number of many other offices which 
the generall and principall chapter to know 
how to live containeth, is this speciall 
article, *' to know' how to die,” And of the 
easiest, did noi. our owne fearc weigh it 
dowr.e. fo judge them by their profit and 
by the naked truth, tlie lessons of sim- 
plicity yet kl not nuuh to those which 
iloctrine jireaeheth to the contrary unto u.s 
Men are dii.'erent in feeling and diverse i 
fierce ; they must he directed to their good 
aecouling to tluniselves, and by divers, 
waies : 

Quo mr cuniijue tapit temprstas^ deferor hospes,^ 
Where 1 :im wliirUl by wiuclc and wether, 

I }:uest*like straiii;;ht am carried thetlicr. 

i I never saw' mi'aiie peasant of my neigh- 
iKiiirs, entiT into cogitation or care with 
what assurance or countenance hee should 
passe this last houre. Nature teacheth him 
never to muze on deatli but w'heii he dieth. 
And then he hath a better grace in it than 
.Arisiotlc, wlioin death perplexed doubly, 

I both by lier selfe and by so long a premedi- 
• tion. 'J'hcii'fure was it (.'a.\sars opinion, that 
“ tlie least prenu'ditated tlcath was the 
haj)pie;U and the easiest ” Pius dolel quam 
ucit'sse est, qui ante dolvi quam tiecesse est : 
j * ' I le grieve'^ more than lie need, that grieves 
! before he neede,” 'flie sharpenesse of this 
' imagination proceeds from our curiosity. 
'1 hus we ever hiiuler our selves, desiring to 
fore -1 unne and sway nalurall prescriptions. 
Ji is but for doctors being in health to fare 
the worse by it, and to Irowne and startle at 
tlie image of death. I he vulgar sort have 
lU'ilher neetki of remedy nor comfort, but 
when the .shock oi .stroke comrneth ; and 
justly considers no more of it than he 
fei leth. And is it not as we say, tluit the 
vulgars stupidity and want of ajijirehension 
.affoorde them tliis patience in private evils, 
and this deepe carelesnes of sinister future 
accidents? 'fhat their mind being more 
grosse, dull and blockish, is lesse jienetrable 
and agitable? In Gods name, if it be so, let 
us hcncetorili keepe a schoole of brutality. 
It is the utmost fruit that Science promi.»es 
; unto us, to which she so gently bringeth her 
ilisciplcs. We shall not want good teachers, 
interpreters of naturall simplicity. .Socrates 
hliall be one ; for, as neare as 1 remember, 
i he speukeib in this sense the judges that 
. determine of his life : “I feare me, my 
1 maisters ” (saith he), “ that if 1 entreate you 
' not to make me die, I shall con fir me the 
' evidence of my accusers, which is, that I 
])rt)fesse to have more understanding than 
others, as having some knowledge more 
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secret and hid of things both above and be- ever admonished such as have heard me 
neath us. I know I have neither frequented spcake, never to purchase or redeeme their 
nor knowne death, nor have ( .seen any body life by any dishonest or unlawfiiU act. And 
that hath either felt or tried her qualities to in my countries warres, both at Amphipolis, 
instruct me in them. Those who feare her at Pot idea, at Delia, and others, in which i 
prestippose to know ; as for me, I neither have beene, I have showen by effects how 
know who or what she is, nor wliat tlieydoc farre I was from warranting my safety by my 
in the other world. Death may peraclven- shame. Moreover, I shoujld interest your 
lure be a thing indifferent, h.ippily a thing ' duty, and prejudice your calling, and per- 
dcsirable. Yet it is to bee heleevod that if swade you to foule iinlawfull things: for, 
it be a transmigration from one place to not my prayers, but the pure and solid rea- 
another, there is some amojidment m going sons of justice, should persvvade you. You 
to live with so many worthy l.iinous |)ersoiis have sworne to the Gcxls so to maintaine 
that are deceased, and be exempted from yourselves. Not to bcleeve there were any, 
having any more to doe wiih wicked and might seeme I would suspect, recriminate, 
corrupt judges. If it be a cunsummalion of or retorte the fault upon you; and my 
ones btMug, it is also an amendment and en- selfe should witnesse against my selfe, not 
trance into a long and quiet night. Wee to beleeve in them as I ought, distrusting 
finde nothing so sweete in life as a (juiet their conduct, and not mcerely remitting rny 
rest and gentle sleepe, and without dreames, affairs into their hands. I wholly trust and 
The things I know to be wicked, as to wrong rely on them, and certainely holde that in 
or offend ones neighbour, and to disobey his j this they will disj>ose as it shall bee meetest 
superiour, be he God or man, I Ciirefully i for you and fittest for me. Honest men, 
shunne them ; such as I know not whether | that neither live nor are dead, have no 
they be good or bad, 1 cannot feare them, cause at ail to feare the Gods." Is not this 
If I goe to my death, and leave you alive, a childish pleading of an unimaginable 
the Gods onely see, whetlier you or I shall counage, and in what necessity employed ? 
prosper best ; and therefore, for my re- 1 Verily it was reason hee should preferre it 
garde, you shall dispose of it as it shall best | before that which the great orator Lysias 
please you. Hut, accortling to my fashion, had setdowne in writing for him, excellently 
which is to counsell good and profitable fashioned in a judiciary style, but unworthy 
things, this 1 say, that for your owne con- of so noble a criminal. ShoiiVd a m.an have 
science you shall doe best to free and dis- heard an humbly-suing ftoice out of Socrates 
charge mee ; except you see further into his mouth ? Would that proud vertue have 
mine owne cause than my selfe. And judg- faild in the best of her show ? And would his 
ing according to my former actions, both rich and powerfull nature have committed 
publike and private, according to my inten- unto arte, and in her highest essay re- 
tions ; and to the profit, that so many of ( nounced unto truth and sincerity the orna- 
our citizens, both young and olde, draw } rnents of his speech, to adornc and decke 
dayly from my conversation, and the fruit, him selfe with the embellishment of the 
all you reape by me, you cannot more justly figures and fictions of a fore-learnt oration? 
or duely discharge your selves tovvanl my Hee did most wisely, and according to him- 
deserics than by appointing (my poverty sclle, not to corrupt the tenure of an incor- 
considered) that I may live, aiul at the com- ruptibie life, and so sacred an image of 
nion charge bee kept, ' the Pryianeo, human forme, to prolong his decrepitude for 
wliich for much lesse reasons I have often one yei re, and wrong the immortall me- 
seene you freely graunt to otliers. Impute it mory of so glorious an end. He ought his 
not to obstinacy or disdaine in me, nor take it life, not to himselfe. but to the worlds ex- 
in ill part, that I, according to cu.stome, pro- ample. Had it not beene a publike losse 
cede not by way of inireatie, and mooveyou if he had finished the same in some idle, 
to commiseration. I have both friends and | biise and obscure manner? Truely so care- 
kinsfolkes, being not (as Homer saith) ' lesse and effeminate a consideration of his 
begotten of a blocke or stone, no more death deserved posterity should so much 
than other men, capable to present them- more consider the same for him ; which it 
selves humbly suing with teares and mourn- did. And nothing is so just in justice as 
ing ; and T have three desolate wailing that which fortune ordained for his corn- 
children to move you to pittie. But I should mendation. For the Athenians did after- 
make your citie ashamed of the age I am ward detest and abhoire those which had 
in, and in that reputation of wisdome, as furthered and caused his death, that of all 
now I stand in prevention to yeeld unto so they were loathed and shunned as cursed 
base an abject countenance. What would and excommunicated men ; whatsoever they 
the world say of other Athenians? I have | had but touched was held to be polluted ; 
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no man would so much as wash with them 
in bathes or hot* houses ; no man offered 
them a salutation, much lesse accost or have 
to doe witli them ; so that, being in the 
end no longt*r able to endme this publike 
luured and geiierall conloini>t, tliey all 
hanged themselves. If any man tliinkes 
that amongst so many examples 1 miglit 
have chosen for the sei viee of my purpose 
in Socrates his sayitigs, I have chosen or 
handh;d this but ill ; and deemeth this dis- 
course to be rai.sed above common opinions, 
1 have done it wittingly : for 1 judge other- 
wise, and hold it to bee a discourse in ranke 
and sincerity much sliortcr and lower then 
vulgar opinions. It representetli in an un- 
artiliciall boldnesse and infantine security, 
the pure impression and tirsi ignorance of 
nature, because it is credible that we 
naturally feare paine, but not death, by 
reason of her. It is a part of our being no 
lesse essentiall than life. To what end 
would Nature have else engendred the hate 
and horror of it, seeing it holdes therein, 
and with it a ranke of most great profit, to 
foster the succession and nourish the vicis.si- 
tude of her works? and that in this uni- 
versal! common -weale it stcadeth and 
serveth more for birth and augmentation, 
then for lo.sse, decay, or ruine. 

Sic rerum summa uovaiur^- 
So ilotA the sumine of all, 

By courses rile atiil fall. 

Mille anituas una necata dedit. 

We thousand soulcs shall pay 
For one soule made away. 

The decay of one life is the passages to a 
thousand otlier lives. Nature hath imprinted 
in beasts the care of themselves and of their 
preservation, 'Fhey proceede even to the 
feare of their empairing, to shocke or hurt 
themselves, and that we should not shackle 
or beate them, accidents subject to their 
sense and experience. But that we should 
kill them, they cannot feare it, nor have 
they the faculty to imagine or conclude 
their death. Yet it is reported that they are 
not scene onely to embrace and endure the 
same joyfully (most horses neigh in dying, 
and swannes sing when it seizeih them), 
but, moreover, they seeke it when they neede 
it, as by divers examples may be prooved 
in the elephants. Besides, the manner of 
arguing which Socrates useth here, is it 
not equally admirable both in simplicity 
and in vehemency? "Verily, it is much 
easier to speake as .Aristotle and live 
as Ccesar, than speake and live as So- 
crates." Therein consists the extreame 


dogiee of difficulty and perfection ; arte 
cannot attaine unto it. Our faculties 
not now so addrcsseil ; we neither assay 
nor know' them ; we invest ourselves with 
Olliers, and suffer our own to be idle ; as by 
some might be saide of me. that here I have 
hut gathered a nosegay of strange llowres, 
and have pul nothing of mine unto it but 
the thred to bmile them. C’ertes, 1 have 
given unto publike opinion that these bor- 
rowed ornaments accompany me, but I 
meanc not they should cover or hide me ; 
it is contrary to mine intention, who would 
make show of nothing that is not mine 
ow nc. yea mine owne by nature. And had 
I believed myselfc, at all adventure I had 
spoken alone. I dayly charge mysclfe the 
more beyond my proposition and first forme, 
u{)on ihefaiitasie of time, and through idle- 
ise. If it niis-sceme me, as 1 thinke it 
doth, it is no great matter; it may be profit- 
able for some oilier. Some alleadge IMiito, 
some mention liomer.that iievor saw them; 
or, as they say in Knglisli, " Many a man 
speakesof Robin Mood that never shot in his 
bow and I have taken tiivers passages 
from others then in thiMr spring. Without 
paine or suflieiency, having a thousand 
volumes of bookes about nu;e where now 1 
write, if 1 please I may presently borrow 
from a number of such botcherly-patchcotos 
(men that I ])lod not much upon) where- 
with to eiiamcU this treatise ofRhysiuguomie. 

I need but the hminary epistle of a (ier- 
inane to store me with allegations, and we 
goe questing that way for a fading greedy 
glory to cosill and delude the foolish world. 
These rhapsodies of commonplaces, where- 
with so many sluffe their study, serve not 
greatly but for vulgar subjects, and serve 
init to shew and not to direct us ; a ridicu- 
lous fond fruit of horning tliat Socrates doth 
so pleasantly eiiveigh and exagilate against 
Kutliydemus. I have scene hijokes made of 
things neither studied nor ever understood, 

* author coinming to divers of his learned 
and wise friends in tlie searcli of this and 
that matter, that so hee might compile them 
into a booke, contenting himselfe for his 
owne part to have cast the plot and pro- 
jected the desseigne of it, and by his indus- 
try to have bound up the fagot of unknowne 
provisions ; at le.ist is the inke and paper 
his owne. 'I'his may bee saide to be a buy- 
ing or borrowing and not a making or com- 
piling of a booke. It is to teach men, not 
that one can make a booke, but to put them 
out of doubt that hee cannot make it. A 
president of the law in a place where I was 
vanted himselfe to have hudled up together 
two hundred and odd strange places in a 
{ircsidentiall law case of his, in publishing 
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of which he deiaced the glory which others 
gave him for it : a weakc, childish and 
al»surd boasting, in my opinion, for such a 
subject and for such a man. I doe cleatie 
contrary, and amongst so many borrowings 
am indeed glad to filch some one, disguising 
and altering the same to some new service. 
On hazard, to let men say that it is for lack 
of understanding its naturall use. I give it 
some particular addressing of mine own 
hand, to the end it may be so much lesse 
mcerely strange ; whereiis these put their 
larcenies to publike view and garish shew ; 
so have they more credit in the lawes then 
1. We other naturalists suppose that there 
is a great and incomf)aiablc preference be- 1 
tweene the honour of invention and that of 
allegation ; would 1 have s^^oken according 
to learning, I liad spoken sooner, 1 had 
WTitten at such times as I was neerer tomv 
studies, when I had more wit and more 
memory, and should more have trusted the 
vigor of that age then the iiiipcrfection of 
this had I beetle willing to professe writing 
of bookes. And what if this gratioiis 
favour, which Fortune hath not long since 
offered me by the intermission of this worke, 
could have befalne me in such a season in 
lieu of this, where it is equally desirable to 
possesse and ready to loose ? 

'I'wo of mine actpiaintance (both notable 
men in this faculty) have, in my conceit, 
lost much because they refused to publish 
themselves at forty yeares of age, to stay 
untill they were three score. Maturity hath ■ 
her defects as well as grceiienesse, and 1 
worse, and as incommodious or unfit is old I 
age as to this kinde of worke as to any 
other. Whosoever puts his decrepitude 
under the jiresse committeth folly, if thereby 
he hopes to wring out limnors that sliall not 
taste of dotage, of foppery, or of diousi- 
nesse. Our spirit becommeth costive and 
thickens in growing old. Of ignorance 1 
speakc sumptuously and plenteously, and of 
learning meagerlyand piteously ; this acces- 
sorily and accidentally, that expressely and 
principally ; and piirixjsely I treat of no- 
thing but of nothing, nor of anyone science 
but of un-science. I have chosen the time 
where the life t have to set forth is all before 
me, the rest holds more of death ; and of 
my death onely should I finde it babling, 
as others doe, I would willingly, in dis- 
lodging, give the world advice. Socrates 
hath beene a perfect patterne in all great 
qualities, I am vexed that ever he met with 
so unhandsome and crabbed a body as they 
say he had, and so dissonant from the beauty 
of his minde : himselfe so amorous and so 
besotted on beauty. Nature did him wrong. 
1 here is nothing more truely semblable as 


the conformity or relation betweene the 
body and the minde. /psi animi, magni 
refert^ quali in corpore locati sint ; multa 
enint e corpore exist unt qua acuantmentem^ 
multa qute obiundant : “It is of great im- 
port in what body the minde is bestowed, 
for many things arise of the body to sharpen 
the minde, and many things to dull and 
rebate it.” rhis man speakes of an un- 
naturall ill-favourcdnosse and membrall de- 
formity, but we call ill-favoui*ednesse a kinde 
of unseeinelinesse at the first sight, which 
chiefely lodgcth in the face, and by the 
colour workeih a tiislike in us. A freckle, 
a blemish, a rude countenance, a sowr 
lookc, proceeding often of some inexplicable 
cause, may be in well-ordered, comely and 
compleate limmes. I he foulenesse of face 
which invested a iKiaiitcous minde in my 
deare friend La Boitie was of this predica- 
ment. I'his superficial! ill-favourednesse, 
which is notwithstanding to the most impe- 
rious, is of lesse prejudice unto the state of 
the minde, and hath small ceriainty in 
men's opinion ; the other, by a more proper 
name called a more substantial! deformity, 
beareth commonly a dee])cr inward stroke. 
Not every shoe of smooth shining leather, 
but every vvell-shapen and handsome-made 
shoe, sheweth the inw'ard and right .shape 
ol the foote. As Socrates said of his, that it 
justly accused so much in Ids mind had he 
not corrected the sanw by institution ; but 
ill so saying, I suppose, that according to 
his wonted use he did but jest, and so ex- 
cellent a mind did never frame itselfe; I 
cannot often enough repeate how much I 
esteeme beauty, so powerfull and advan- 
tagious a cpiality is she. He named it a 
short tyranny, and Plato the priviledge of 
Nature. We liave none that e.xceeds it in 
credit ; she ixissesseth the chiefe ranke in 
the commerce of society of men, she pre- 
sents itselfe forw'ard, she seduceth and pre- 
occupates our judgement with great autho- 
rity and wondi'rfuil impre.'.siou- Phryne 
had lost her plea, though in tlie hands of 
an excellent lawyer, if with opening her 
garments, by the sodaine flashing of her 
beauty she had not corrupted her judges ; 
i and I finde that Cyrus, Alexander, and 
Caesar, those three masters of the w'orld, 
have not forgotten or neglected the same in 
achieving their great affaires ; so hath not 
the first Scipio. One same word in Greeke 
importeth faire and good ; and even the 
Holy Ghost calleth often those good which 
he meaneth faire. I ..should willingly main- 
taine the ranke of the goods as iinployed 
the song w'hich Plato saith to have beene 
triviall, taken from some ancient poet. 
Health beauty and riches. Aristotle saith 
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that the right of commanding doth of duty | 
belong to such as are faire , and if haply any i 
be found whose beauty approached to that ; 
of the god's images, that veneration is ; 
equally due unto tliem. To one that asked I 
him why the fairest were both longer time | 
and oftener frequented, “ r])is question,"! 
quoth he, ** ought mot to be mooved but by : 
a blindc man." Most and the greatest j 
philosophers paid for their schooling and 
attained unto wisedome by the intermission j 
t>f their beauty, and favour their coinlincs. j 
Not onely in men that serve me, but in ' 
beastes also, I consider the same within two , 
inches of goodnesse, Vi't methiukes that j 
the same feature and manner of the face, 
and those lineaments by which some argue ! 
certaine inward complexions and our future i 
fortunes, is a thing that doth not directly i 
nor simply lodge under the chapter of beauty 
and ill-favoured nessc, no more than all good 
favours, or cleerenesse of aire doe not 
alwayes promise health ; nor all fogges and 
stinkes infection in times of the plague. 
Such as accuse ladies to contradict the beauty 
by their manners, guesse not alwayes at tiit 
truth ; for an ill-fa vourd and ill-composed 
face may sometimes harbour some aire of 
robity and trust ; as on the contrary I 
ave sometimes read between two faire 
eyes the threats of a malignc and dangerous 
ill-boding nature. * I'liere are some favour- 
able physiognomies, for*in a throng of vic- 
torious enemies you shall presently, amidst 
a multitude of unknowne faces, make 
choice of one man more tiian of others to 
yeeld youraclfe unto and trust your life, and 
not properly by the consideration of beauty. 
A man’s looke or aire of his face is but a 
weake warrant, notwithstanding it is of 
some consideration ; and were I to wliipe 
them I would more rudely scourge such as 
maliciously belie and betray the promises 
which Nature had charactred inth::ir front; 
and more severely would I punish malicious 
craft in a debonaire appearance and in a 
mild promising countenance. It .seemeth 
there be some lucky and vvell-boding faces, 
and otiiersome unlucky and ill-prcsag- , 
ing ; and 1 thinke there is some art to ! 
distinguish gently-milde faces from naves i 
and simple, the severe from the rude, ’ 
the malicious from the froward, the dis- 
dainefull from the melancholike and other 
neighbouring qualities. There are some 
beauties not onely fierce- looking, but also 
3harpe-working, some others plOasiiig- 
sweet and yet wallowishTy tastelesse. To 
prognosticate future successes of them be 
matters I leave undecided, I have (as else- 
where I noted) taken for my regard this 
ancient precept, very rawly and simply : 


That we cannot erre in following nature ; 
and that the soveraigne document is for a 
man to couforme himselfe to her. I have 
not las Socrates), by the power and vertue of 
reason, corrected my natural complexions, 
nor by art hindered mine inclination, Looke 
liow I came into the wu)rld, so I goe on : I 
strive W'itli nothing. My two niLtrtfs parts 
live of their owne kindnesse in petice and 
good agroeinent ; but my nurse’s milke hath 
(thankes he to (lod) been indifferently 
wholc.some and temperate. .Shall I say thus 
mucli by the wav ? 'I’hat 1 see a certaine 
iin.ige of bookish or scholasticall prciui'* 
homtne onely, which is in a niancr in use 
amongst us, held and reputtxl in greater 
esteeme than it cleserveth, and which is but 
a servant unto precepts, brought under by 
^ hope, and constrained by feare ? I love it 
such as lawes and religions make not, but 
over- make and authori/.e ; that they may be 
pt'rccived to have wherewith to uphold hcr- 
sclfe without other aide ; sprung up in us of 
her cTAiie proffer roots, by and from the seed 
of luiiversall reason, imprinted in every man 
I that is not imnafurall. 'The same reason 
that reforme.th Socrates from his vicious 
habite, yeelds him obedient both to gods 
and men that rule and command his city ; 
couragious in his deatli, not because his 
soule is irnmortall, but because he is mortall. 
A ruinous instruction to all commonweales, 
and much more harmful than ingenious and 
subtile, is that which perswadelh men that 
onely religious belicfe, and without manners, 
sufficeth to content and satisfie diviin5 
justice. Custome makes us see an enormous 
I disti ictioii b(!twecne devotion and con- 
ice. I have a favourable apparericc, 
i both in forme and in interpretation. 

Quid di.v! habere vie / Into habni, Chreme : 
lieu tantuin attriti corporis ossa zuaes,^ 

I have ; what flid 1 say ? 

1 had what’s now away. 

Alas, you onely n<iw behold 
Bones of a body worne and old. 

And which makes a contrary shew to that 
of Socrates. It hath often betided me, that 
by the simple credit of my presence an<l 
aspect, some that had no knowledge of me 
have greatly trusted unto it, were it about 
their owne affaires or mine ; and even in 
forraine countries, I have thereby reaped 
singular and rare favours. These twg 
experiments arc haply worthy to be par- 
ticularly related. A quidam gallant deter- 
mined upon a time to surprise both my 
house and myselfe. His plot was to come 
* riding alone to my gate, and instantly to 

^ XaR. Ueau, act i. sc. z. 
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Urge entrance. I knew him by name, and 
had some reason to trust him, being my 
neighbour and somewhat alied unto me. I 
presently caused my gates to be opened, as 
I do to all men. He com<‘S in all afrighteci, 
his Iiorseout of breath ; both much harassed. 
He cntertaines me with this fable : that 
within halfe a league of my house he was 
sodainely set upon by an enemy of his whom 
I knew well, andliad heard of their quarrell ; 
that his foe had woudroiisly put him to his 
spurres ; that being surprised unarmed, and 
having fewer in his company than the other, 
he was glad to riinne away, and for safety 
had made haste to come to my house, as to 
his sanctuary ; that he was much perplexed 
for his men, all which lie supposed to lie 
either taken or slaine. I ondevoured friendly 
fo comfort and sincerely to warrant and 
refresh him. Within a whil<* came galloping 
foure or five of his souldieis, ain.i/cd. as if 
they had becne out of their wits, hasting to 
be let in. Shortly after came others, and 
others, all proper men. well mounted, better 
armed, to the number of thirty or there- 
abouts, all seeming distracted for feare, its 
if the enemy that pursued them had bccnc 
at their hceles. 'I'liis mystery begamie to 
summon my suspicion. I was not ignorant 
of the age wherein I lived, nor how much 
my house might be envied ; and had sundry 
examples of others of my acquaintance tha’t 
had beene spoiled, beset, and surprised thus 
and thufi. ISo it is that, perceiving with iny- 
selfe, there, was nothing to be gotten, though 
1 hail begunne to use them kindly, if I con- 
tinued iu>t, and being unable to rid mysclfe 
of thetn and cleare my hou.se without danger 
and spoiling all ; as I ever doe, I tooke the 
plainest and most naturall well-me.\ning 
ivay, and commanded they should be let in 
and bid welcome. And to say truth, 1 am 
\)y nature little suspicious or mistrustfull. 
I am eiLsily drawen to admit excuses and 
undine to mild interpretations. I take men 
according to common orde.r, and suppose 
every one to meane as 1 doe, and believe 
these perverse and trecherous inclinations, 
except 1 be compelled by some autenticall 
tc.stimony, no more than monsters or 
miracles. Resides, I am a man that w’illingly 
commit mysclfe unto fortune, and carefully 
cast niyselfc into her arms ; whereof hitherto 
I have more just cause to commend myselfe 
then to complainc, and have found her 
more circumspect and friendly- carcfull of 
my affaires than I am myselfe. There are 
certainc actions in my life, the conduct of 
which may justly be termed difficult, or if 
any be so disposed, prudent. And of tho.se, 
suppose the third part of them to be mine 
owne, truely the other two are richly hers. 


[chap, xh^ 

We are to blame, and in my conceit w e erre, 
that we doe not sufficiently and so much as 
we ought, trust the heavens with ourselves, 
and pretend more in our owne conduct 
than of right apertaines unto u.s. I'hereforc 
doe our desseignes so often miscarry, and 
our intents so seldome .sort to wished effect. 
The heavens are angry, and I may say 
envious of the extension anQ large priviledge 
wc a.scribe unto the riglit of humane wise- 
(lonie, to the prejudice of theirs : and 
abridge them so much the more unto us by 
how nnieh more we endevoiir to amplifie 
them. But to come to my former discourse. 
'I hese gallants kept still on liorsebacke in 
my court, and would not alight ; their 
eaptaiiie with me in my hall, who would 
n«‘ver have his horse set up, still saying that 
he wrnilrl ncjt .stay, but must nece.ssarily 
wltliflraw liimsolfe so soon as he had newes 
of his followers. lie saw himselfe master of 
Ins enterprise, and nothing was wanting but 
die execution. He hath since repxirtcd very 
often (for he was no whit scrupulous or 
afraid to t(‘ll this story) tliat my undaunted 
lookes, my undismaidc coiinieiiancc, and 
my liberty of speech made him reject all 
manner of tre.n.sonable intents or trecherons 
dcsseigne.s. What shall I say more? He 
bids me fanwveli, calleth for his horse, get? 
lip, and ofireth to be gone, his people having 
continn.illy their eyes fixed upon him, to 
observe his lookes an#l see what sigiie he 
should make unto them ; much amazed to 
see liim begone, and wondring to see him 
omit and forsake such an advantage. 
Another time, trusting to a cerlaine truce 
or cessation of arms that lately had beene 
published through our campes in France, as 
one suspecting no harmc, I iindertookc a 
journey from home, through a dangerous 
ami very ticklish countrey. 1 had not rid 
far but I was discovered, and belield three 
or foure troupes of horsemen, all severall 
wayes, made after me, with purpose to 
entrap me ; one of which overtooke mee the 
third day, where I was round beset and 
charged by fifteene or twenty gentlemen, 
who had kll vizards and cases, follow'ed 
aloofc off by a band of argoletiers. 1 was 
charged ; I yeelded ; I was taken and 
immediately drawne into the bosome of a 
thicke wood that was not far off; there 
puld from my horse, stripped with all speed, 
my trunks and cloke-bags rifled, my box 
taken, my horses, my equipage, and such 
things as I had, dispersed and shared 
amongst them. We*continued a good while 
amongst those thorny bushes, contesting 
and striving about my ransome, which they 
racked so high that it appeared well I was 
not much knowne of them. They had long 
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contestation amontj themselves for my life. 
And to say truth, there were many cir- 
cumstances threatncd me of the danger I 
was in. 

Tunc aniniis o/>us^ AZttca, iunc pcctore Jitnnoy 
()f cour;ij;o then indeed, 

Then of slant brcasi is need. 

• 

I ever stood upon the title and priviledge 
of the truce and proclamation made in tlie 
king's name, but that availed not : I was 
content to quit them whatever they had 
taken from me, wliich was not to be 
despised, without promising other ranscune. 
After we had debated the matter to and fro 
the space of two or three homes, and tlait 
no excuses could serve, they set me upon a 
lame jade, which they knew could never 
escape them, and committed the particular 
keeping of my person to hftecne or twenty 
harquebusiers, and dispersed my people to 
others of their crew, commanding we should 
all divers wayes lie carried prisoners, and 
myselfe being gone two or threescore paces 
from them, 

Jam Jt'cce Polluc{s,jnm Cas/r>n’s iniplornta^ 
Pollux and Castors aide, 

When I had humbly praide, 

behold a sodainc and unexpected alteration 
took them. I saw their captaine comming 
towards me, with a <||iecrful countenance 
and much milder speeches than before, 
carefully trudging up and down through 
all the troups to find out my gooils againe, 
which as he found al scattred lie forced 
every man to restore tliein unto me ; and 
even my boxc came to my hands againe. 
To conclude, the most precious Jewell they 
presented me was in liberty ; as for my 
other things, 1 cared not greatly at that 
time. What the true cause of so nnlookt- 
for a change and so sodaine an alteration 
was, witiiout any apparent impulsion, and 
of so wonderfiill repentance, at such a time, 
in sucli an opportunity and such an enter- 
prise, sore-meditated, consulted and effected 
without controlement, and which through 
cu.stome and the impiety of times was now 
become lawfull (for at the first brunt I 
plainely confessed and genuinly told them 
what side I was of, where my way lay, and 
whither I was riding), I verily know not yet, 
nor can I give any reason for it. The 
chiefest amongst them unmasked himselfe, 
told me his name, and repeated divers times 
unto me that I should acknowledge my 
deliverance to my countenance, to my bold- 
nesse and constancy of speech, and be be- 


1 ViRc. 1. vi. • Catul. Eleg, iv. 65 . 


j holding to them for it, insomueh as they 
i made me unworthy of such a misfortune ; 

’ and demanded assurance of me for the like 
I curfcsic. It may be that the inscrutable 
i good n esse of (iod would use this vaine 
j instrument for my pri'servation ; for the 
! next morrow it also siiieldcd me from worse 
j mischiefe or amboscadocs, whereof them- 
' selves gently forewarned me. '1‘he last is yet 
.living, able to p'port the wliole succcsse 
himsi H<‘ ; the otlicr was slaine not long 
since. If my coniitenaiice had not answered 
! for me. if the ingenuity of mine inward in- 
; tent might not jilainely have bi'en deciphered 
' in mine eyes and voice, surely I could never 
' have continueil so long without quarrels or 
; olfeiices: with this iiuliscncte liberty, to 
; speake freely (be it right or wrong) what 
.'ever cornmeih to my mimlr, and raslily 
I to judge of things. Phis fashion may in 
some sort (ami that witli reason) seemc un- 
civill and ill accommodated in our custom-^ 

' ary manners ; but outrajpous or malicious, 

I I could neviT nieetc with any w'ould so 
judge it. or that was ever distasted at mv 
liberty if he received the same from my 
mouth. Words reported againe have as 
another sound, so another sense. And to 
say true, I hate noboily ; and am so 
remisse to offend, or slow to wrong any, 
that for the service of reason it sclfe I can- 
not doe it. And if oecaxion havf! at any 
time urged me in crimiuall condemnations 
to doe as others, 1 luive rather beene con- 
tent to be amearcod then to appeare. Ut 
vui^^is pccctiri uoiim, qnam satis animi ad 
vindn'anda pea a fa haheam: "So .xs I had 
ratla r men should not offend, then that I 
should have courage enough to punish their 
offences.” Some report that Aristotle, being 
iq^braided by some of his friends tli.at he 
liad beene over mercifull toward a wickeil 
man, " I have indeede (ijiioth he) bccne 
mercifull toward the man, but not toward 
his w'ickednesse.” Ordin.iry judgements are 
exasperated unto punishment by the iiorror 
of the crime ; and that enmildens ince. 
'riie horror of the first murther makes me 
fearc a second ; and the uglincsse of one 
j cruelty induceth me to detest all manner of 
I imitation of it. To me, that am but a plaine 
I fellow and see no higher then a steeple, 
may that concernc which was reported of 
Charillus, king of Sparta : ' ' He cannot be 
good, since he is not bad to the wicked.’* 
Or thus— for Plutarke presents it two wayes, 
as he doth a thousand other things diversly 
and contrary— “He must needs be good, 
since he is so to the wicked.” Even as in 
lawfull actions it grieves me to take any 
paines about them, when it is with such as 
are therewith displeased ; so, to say truth 
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in unla^full, I make no great conscience to 
employ myselfe or take paines about them, 
being with such as consent unto them. 


CHAPTER NUT. 

0 / Experience* 

T here is no desire more naturall then 
that of knowledge- W'e iitienipt all 
meancs that may bring us unto it. 
When reason failes us, we employ ex- 
perience. 

Per varios usus artetn experientiu fecit^ 
Exemplo momtraute viai/i. t 
P»y divers proofes experience art hath bred, 
whilst one by one the way examples led. 

Wliich is a mcane by much more w'cake 
and vile. But truth is of so great conse- 
quence that wee ought not disdainc any 
induet ion that may bring us unto it. Rea- 
son hath so many shapes that wee know not 
which to take hold of. E.xperience hath as 
many. The consequence we seeke to draw 
from the conference of events is unsure, 
because they arc ever disscinblahle. No 
quality is so tinivcrsall in this surface of 
things as variety and diversity. 'I'he C ireekes, 
the Latines, and wee, use for the most c.x- 
presse e.xamples of similitude that of cgs. 
iSome have nevcrlhclesse beene found, e.spo- 
cially one in Dclpho.s, that knew inarkes of 
dilTerence betweene egges, and never tookc 
one for another ; and having divi.'rs hennes, 
could rightly judge which had laid the egge. 
Dissimilitude doth of it selfe insinuate into 
our workes, no arte can come neere unto 
similitude. Neither Perozet nor any other 
carde maker can so indu^tiiou.sly smootiie 
or whiten the baekeskic of his cardes, but 
some cunning gamester wnll distinguish 
them onely by seeing some other player 
handle or sliuffle them. Resemblance doth 
not so much make one as difference makelh 
another. Nature hath bound herselfe to 
make nothing that may not be disseinblable. 
Yet doth not the opinion of that man greatly 
pleiise mee, that supixised by the multitude 
of lawes to curbe the authority of judges 
in cutting out their morsels. He ix:rceived 
not that there is as much liberty and ex- 
tension in the interpretation of lawes as in 
their fashion. And those but mocke them- 
selves who thinke to diminish our debates 
and stay them by calling us to the expressc 
word of sacred Bible ; because our spirit 

1 Manic. 1 . i. Aet, 61. 
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fmdes not the field le.sse spacious to con- 
troule and checke the sense of others then 
to represent his own, and as if there were 
as little courage and sharpnesse to glose as 
to invent. Wee see how farre hce was 
deceived. For we have in France more 
lawes then all the world besides ; yea, more 
then were nccdefull to governcall the worlds 
imagined by lipicurus : C/i olim 
sic nunc le<^ibus iaboramtts : “As in times 
I pa.st we were sicke of oftenccs, so now are 
j we of lawes. ” A^ w e have given our judges 
1 so large a scofie to moote, to opinionate, to 
! suppose, and decide, that there was never 
so powerfiill and so licentious a liberty. 
What have our lawmakers gained with 
chiising a hundred tlmusand kinds of par- 
ticular cases, and adde as many lawes unto 
them? That number hath no proportion 
with the infinite diversity of humane acci- 
dents. l*he multiplying of onr invention.^ 
shall never come to the variation of c.xani- 
ples. Adde a hundred times i\s many unto 
I tlicrn, yet sliall it not follow' that of events 
; to conic there be any one found that in all 
this infinite number of selected and cn- 
! registred events shall meete with one to 
1 which he may so exactly joyne and match 
I it, but some cfrcumstance aiid diversity will 
I remaine that may rc(|uire a diverse con- 
j sideration of Judg'Mncnt. 'I'lu're is but little 
relation betweene our actidns that are in 
jperpetuall mutation afid the fixed .and un- 
1 moveable lawes. 'I he most to be desired 
I arc the rarest, the simplest, and most gene- 
! rail. And ynt I believe it were better to 
; have none at .all then so infinite a number 
j .as we have. Nature gives them ever more 
! liappy then those we give our selves. Wit- 
; nessc the image of the golden age that 
I poets faine, and the state wherein wc see 
divers nations to live, which hav<3 no other. 
Some there arc who to decide any contro- 
ver:sie that may rise amongst them, will 
chuse for judge the first man that by chance 
shall Imvcll alongst their mountaines : 
others, that upon a market-day will name 
some one amongst themselves, who in the 
place without more wrangling shall deter- 
mine all their questions. What danger 
would ensue if the wi.sest should so decide 
ours according to occurrences and at the 
first sight, without being tied to e.xamples 
and consequences ? Let every foote have 
his owne shooe. Ferdinando, king of 
Spaine, sending certaine colonies into the 
Indies, provided wisely that no lawyers or 
students of the la\tes should be carried 
thither, for feare lest controversies, sutes, or 
proce.sses should people that new-found 
world, as a science that of her owne 
nature engendreth altercation and division, 
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judging with Plato that '‘lawyers and 
phisitians are an ill provision for any coun- 
trey.'' Wherefore is it that our common 
language, so easie to be understood in all 
other matters, bcoommeth so obscure, so 
harsh, and so hard to bee understood in 
law cases, bills, contracts, indentures, cita- 
tions, wills, and^estanicnls? And that hec 
who so plainely expresseth himselfe, what 
ever ho spake or writ of any other subject, 
in law matters findes no manner or way to 
declare himselfe or his meaning that admits 
not some doubt or contradiction ; unlcsse it 
bo that the princes of this art, applying 
themselves with a particular attention to 
invent and chuso strange, choise, and 
solcmne words, and franu; artifjciall cun- 
ning clauses, have so plodded and poized 
every syllable, ennvosed and sifted so ex- 
quisitely every soame and tiuiddity, that 
tlicy are now so entangliKl and so con- 
founded in the infinity of figures and so 
severall small partitions, that they can no 
more come within the compassc of any 
order, or prescription, or certaine under- 
standing. Confusu7n est ipiidquid usque 
in putverem secium est : “Whatsoever is 
sliced into very powder is confused." 

Whoever hath scene children labouring 
to reduce a masse of quicke-silver to a cer- ' 
taine number, *the more they presse and 
work the same and strive to force it to their 
will, so much more they provoke the liberty 
of that generous metall, which soorneth 
their arte, and scatteringly disperseth it selfe 
beyond all imagination, liven so of lawyers, 
who in subdividing their siittloties or quid- 
dities, teach men to multiply doubts, and 
by e.xtcnding and diversifying ditViculties, 
tiioy lengthen and amplifie, they scatter aiul 
disperse them. In sowing and retailing of 
questions they make the world to fructifie 
and abound in uncertainly, in quarrels, in 
sutes, and in controversies ; as the ground 
the more it is crumbled, broken, ami deeply 
removed or grupped up, becommoth so much 
more fertile. DifficuUatem facit doclriua : 
“Learning breeds difficulty." Wc found 
m.any doubts in Ulpian, we finde more in 
Bartolus and Baldns. The trace of this 
innumerable diversity of opinions should 
never have been used to adoriic posterity 
and have it put in her head, but rather have 
beene utterly razed out. I know not what 
to say to it ; but this is scene by exi^erience, 
that so many interpretations dissipate and 
confound all truth. Aristotle hath written to 
bee understood, which, if he could not, 
much lesse shall another not so learned as 
he was ; and a tliird, than he who treateth 
his owne imagination. We open the matte r, 
spill |t in distempering ity Qf oqe sub- 


ject we make a thousand, and in multiply- 
ing and subdividing we fal againe into the 
infinity of Epiturus his atonies. It was 
never strne that (wo men judged alike of 
one same thing ; and it it is impossible to 
see two opinions exactly sembJable, not 
oncly in divers men, but in any one sane 
man at severall liours. 1 commonly find 
something to doubt of, where the com- 
mentary hardly dared to touch, as deeming 
it so plaine. 1 stumble soineiinies as much 
in an even smootli path, as some horses 
that I know who oftner trip in a faire plaine 
way than in a rough and stony. Who 
would not say that glosses increase doubts 
and ignorance, since no booke is to be 
sei ne, whetlier divine or profane, commonly 
read of all men, whose inti*rpretation 
diuiHHvs or tarnisheth not the difficulty ? 
'Fhc hundred commentary sends him to his 
succceiler more thorny and more crabbed 
than the first found him. When agreed we 
amongst ourselves to say. This booke is 
perfect ; there’s now nothing to he said 
against it? This is best s(ien in our Ercnch- 
IK'dling law. Authority of law is given to 
infinite doctors, to infinite arrests, and to as 
many interpretations. Finde we for all that 
y end of needof iiiterprcders? Is there any 
advancement or jirogresse towards traiKpiil- 
lity setMie tiierein ? Have we now lesse m*ed 
of advocati'sand judges tiiaii when this huge 
mas'>e of law was yet in her first infancy ? 
Cleane contrary; wo obscure and bury 
understanding. We discover it no more 
but at tljc mercy of so many courts, banes, 
or plea-benches. Men mis-ncknowJefige tlie 
naturall inlirmity of tlieir ininde. She doth 
but (|uesl and firret, and uncessantly goelh 
turning, winding, building, and entangling 
her selfe in hir owne worke, a.s doe our 
silke-wurmes, and therein slille hir selto. 
A/us in pice: “A mouse in pitch." lie 
siijjposeth to note afarre-off 1 wot not 
w'hat api»arancc of cleerenesse and ima- 
ginary truth ; but whilst he runneth unto it, 
so many lets and difficulties crosse his way, 
so many impeach mems and qncstings start 
up, that they stray loose and l>eJ50t him. 
Not much otherwise than it fortune<l to 
/Esops dogs, who farre-off discovering 
some show of a dead body to flotc upon liie 
sea, and being unable to approach tl;e 
same, undertooke to clrinke up all the water, 
that so they might drie-np the passage, and 
were all stifled. To which answereth that 
which Crates said of Heraclitus his composi- 
tions, that they needed a reader who should 
bee a cunning swimmer, lest the depth and 
weight of his learning should drowne and 
.swallow him up. It is nothing but a par- 
ticular weplcenesse that makes us contend 
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with that which others or we ourselves have 
found in this pursuite of knowledge. A 
more sufficient man will not be pleased 
therewith. There is a place for a follower, 
yea and for ourselves, and more ways :o 
the wood than one. There is no end in 
our inquisitions — our end is in the other 
world. It is a signe his wits grow short | 
when he is pleased, or a signe of wearincsse. ! 
No generous spirit stayes and relies upon 
himself ; he ever pretendeth and goeth be- 
yond his strength. He hath sume vagaries 
beyond his effects. If hee advance not hiin- 
selfe, presse, settle, shocke, tiinie, winde, 
and front himselfc, he is but halfe alive ; his 
pursuits are teimelessc and fonnelessc, his 
nourishment is admiration, questing, and 
ambiguity ; which Apollo declared s\iffi* 
ciently, alwayes speaking ambiguously, ob- 
scurely, and obliquely unto us — not leeding, 
but busying and amusing us. 1 1 is an ii regu- 
lar, uncertaine motion, perpetiuill, pattern- 
lesse, and witliout end. Ills inventions en- 
flame, follow, and interproduce one another. 

Ainsi voii’On en nn ntisseau conlani^ 

Snfts Jin I’nne apres 1' autre roulani, 

Mt tout {it rangf d'un eternel conduit, 

L'une suit I autre ^ et r une V autre fuit. 

Par cette.cy, celle-itl est pouss^e, 

Et cette-cy, par V autre est devanr/e : 

'Tottsiours Veau xui dans I'eau, et tousfours est ce 
Mesme nasseau, et tousiours can dwerse. 

As in a running river wc behold 
How one wave after th otlier still is roltl, 

And all alouR as it doth cndlessc rise, 

Th' one th’ other followcs, th' one from th’ 
other tlyes. 

By this wave that is driv’n ; and this 
againe 

By th' other is set forward all ainaine : 

Water in water still, one nver >011, 

Yet divers waters sti.I that river fill. 

There's more adoe to enterpret interpre- 
tations than to interpret things, and more 
bookes upon bookes then upon any other 
subject. We do but interglose ourselves. 
All swarmeth with commentaries ; of authors 
there is great penury. Is not the chiefest 
and most famous knowledge of our ages to 
knowhow to understand the wise? Is it 
not the common and last scope of our 
study? Our opinions are grafted one upon 
another. The first serveth as a stock to the 
second, the second to the third. I'hus we 
ascend from steppe to steppe. Whence it 
followeth that the highest-mounted hath 
gotten more honour than merit, for hec is 
got up but one inch above the shoulders of 
the last save one. How often, and per- 
adventure foolishly, have I enlarged my 
booke to speake of himselfe ? Foolishly, if 
it it were but for this reason, that I should 
tiavQ remen^br^ that wh^t I speake of 


others they doe the like of me *, that those 
so frequent glances on their workes witnes 
their hart shivereth with the love they beare 
them, and that the disdainfull churlishnesse 
wherewith they beatc tlicm are but mig- 
nardizes and affectations of a motherly 
favour. Following Aristotle, in w'hom, both 
esteeming and dis-esteeming himselfe arise 
often of an equall airc of arrogancy, for 
mine excuse, that in this I ought to have 
more liberty than others, forasmuch as of 
purpose I write both of my selfe and of my 
I writings as of my other actions, that my 
theame dotli turne into it selfe ; 1 wot not 
whether every man will take it. I have 
.scene in tjcrmany that Luther hath left as 
many divisions and altercations concerning 
I the doubt of his opinions, yea, and more, 
than he himselfe moveth about the Holy 
Scripture. Our contestation is verball. I 
dernaund what nattire, voluptuousnesse, 
circle, and substitution is? 'Fhe question is 
of words, and with words it is answered. A 
stone is a body. But he that should insist 
and inge : And what is a body? — ^A sub- 
stance. And what is a substance? and soe 
go on, should at last bring the respondent 
10 his calipine or wits-end. One word is 
changed for another w^ord, and often more 
unknown. I know better what homo is then 
I know what attitrtiil is.c^iither mortall or 
reasonable. 'To antiwer one doubt they 
give me three ; it is Hydra’s head. Socrates 
(iemanded of Mi‘mnon what vertue was. 
“ Tlicre is,” answered Memnon, “ the vertue 
of a man, of a w'oninn, of a magistrate, of a 
private man, of a childe, of an old man. 
What vertue meane you?" “ Yea, marry, this 
is very well,” quoth Socrates ; " we wore in 
search of one vertue, and thou bringest me a 
w'hole swarme." We propose one question, 
and we have a whole huddle of them made 
unto us againe. As no event or forme doth 
wholly resemble another, so doth it not 
altogether differ one from another. Oh, 
ingenious mixture of Nature ! If our faces 
were not like, wc could not discerne a man 
from a beast ; if they were not unlike, we 
could not cli.stiiiguish one man from another 
man. All things liold by some similitude ; 
every e.xample' limpeth ; and the relation 
which is drawn e from experience is ever de- 
fective and imperfect. Comparisons are, 
neverthelessc, joyned together by some end. 
So serve the lawes, and so they are sorted 
and fitted to all our sutes or affairs 
by some wire-dvawen, forced, and col- 
lateral interpretation. Since the morall lawes, 
which respect the particular duty of every 
man in himselfe. are so hard to be taught 
and observed as we see they are, it is no 
wonder if those which goveme so many 
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particulars, are more hard. Consider the 
forme of this law by which we are ruled ; it 
is a lively testimony of humane imlH*cility, 
so much contradiction and so many errours 
are therin cont.ained. 'That whicli we thinke 
favour or ri-TOiir in law (wherein is so much | 
of either, that I wot not well whether wo 
shall so often find intlilTcrency in them, or 
crazed'infected parts and unjust members 
of the very body and essence of law). Cer- 
tainc poore countrymen came even now to 
tell me in a great h.aste, that but now in a 
forrest of mine they have left a man wounded 
to death, with a hundred hurts about him, 
yet breathing, and who for God's sake hath 
begged a little water and some h(‘lpe to 
raise himselfe at their hands ; but that they 
durst not come neere him, and van all away, 
for feare some officers belonging to the law 
should nicete and catcli them, and as they 
doe with such as they find neere unto a 
miirthered body, so they should be com- 
pelled to give an account of tliis mischance, 
to their utter unclooing, having neither 
friends nor mony to defend their iiinocency. 
What should 1 have said unto them ? It is 
most certaine that this office of humanity 
had brought them to much trouble. How 
many innocent and guiltlesse men have vve 
scene punished, I say without the judge’s 
fault ? and hoy many more that were never 
discovered ? This Ijatli hapned in iny time. 
Certaine men are condemned to death for a 
murther committed ; the sentence, if not 
pronounced, at least concluded and deter- 
mined. This done, the judges are adver- 
tised by the officers of a subalternall court, 
not farre off, that they have certaine 
prisoners in hold that have directly con- 
fessed the foresaid murther, and thereof 
bring most evident markes and tokens. 'J'he 
question and consultation is now in the 
former court, whether for all this they 
might interrupt or should deferre the 
execution of the sentence pronounced 
against the first. They consider the novelty 
of the example and consequence thereof, and 
how to reconcile the judgement. They 
conclude that the condemnation hath passed 
according unto law, and therefore the 
judges are not subject to repentance. To be 
short, these miserable wretches are con- 
secrated to the prescriptions of the law. 
Philip, or some other, provided for such an 
inconvenience in this manner ; he had by 
an irrevocable sentence condemncfl one to 
pay another a round |ummc of money for a 
fine. A while after, the truth being dis- 
covered, it was found he had wrongfully 
condemned him. On one side was the 
right of the cause, on the other the right of 
judiciary formes. is in sorne sort to 


satisfic both parties, suffering the sentence 
to stand in full power, and with his owne 
purse recompencod the interest of the con- 
demned. But bee was to deale with a 
ropariiI>lc accident ; my poore slaves were 
hanged irreparably. How many condemn.^- 
tions have I scene more criminall than the 
crime itself? All this pnt me in minde of 
those ancient opinions, that hee who will 
doe right in grosse must needs doe wrong 
by rotaile ; and injustly in small things, 
that will come to doe justice in great m.atters. 
*lhat humane justice is framed according to 
tht‘ niodell of j:)hysieke, according to which, 
whatsoever is profitable is also just and 
lionest ; .and of tliat the Su>ickes liold that 
Nature luasclfe, in most of her worUcs, pro- 
ceedeth against justice ; and of that which 
the Cyreiiiaqucs hold, that there is nothing 
just of itsclfc- that customes and hwes 
frame justice. And the Tlieodorians, who 
in a wise man allow as just all manner of 
theft, .sn(Tiledg(*,and p.iilljidis(*, so lie thinke 
it profitable for him. There is no remedy : 

1 am in that case as .Mcihiades was, and if 
I can otherwise chuse, will never put my- 
selfe unto a man that shall determine of inv 
head, or consent that my honour or \\{\ 
shall depend on the industry or care of mini 
attorney more then mine innoeency. I 
could willingly adventure myselfe and stand 
to that law that should .as well rccompence 
me for a good deed as punish me for ci mis- 
deede, and where I might have a just cause 
to hope, as reason to feare. Indemnitie is 
no suflicient coyne for him who doth be?ltcr 
than not to trespasso. Our l.aw presents us 
but one of her hands, and that is her left 
j hand. Who-ajcvia* goes to law, doth in the 
end but lose by it. In C,’hina, the policy, 
arts and goverrunent of which kingrlome, 
having neither knowledgoor eommcce with 
ours, exceed our «'xarujjles in tiiveis parts 
of excellency, and uho^c histories teacli nui 
how much more anijile and divers the world 
is than cyther wo or our forefathers could 
ever enter into. 'Ihc officers ajijiomted liy 
the prince to visile the state of his provinces, 
as they punish such as abuse their charge, 
so with great liberality they reward such as 
have uprightly and honestly behaved lliem- 
selves in them, or have done anything more 
than ordinary, and besides the necessity of 
I their duty ; there all present themselves, not 
onely to w.arrant themselves, but also to get 
something — not simply to be paid, but 
libeiiilly to be rewarded. No judge harli 
yet, God Ikj thanked, spoken to me as a 
judge in any cause whatsoever, either mine 
or another man’s, criminal or civill. No 
prison did ever receive me, no not so much 
as for recreation to walke in. The vciy 
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imagination of one maketh the sight of their 
outside seeme irkesome and loathsome to 
mee. I am so besotted unto liberty that 
should any man forbid me the accesse unto 
any one comer of the Indies I should in some 
sort live much discontented. And so long 
as I shall finde land or open aire elsewhere, 

I shall never lurke in any place where I 
must hide myselfc. Oh God, how hardly 
could I endure the miserable condition of so 
many men, confined and immured in some 
corners of this kingdome, barred from entring 
the chiefest cities, from accesse into courts, 
from conversing with men, and interdicted 
the use of common wayes, onely because 
they have offended our lawes. If those 
under which I live should but threaten my 
finger’s end, I would presently goe finde out 
some others, wheresoever it were. All my 
small wisedoine, in these civill and tumultu- 
ous warres wherein we now live, doth wholly 
employ itselfe, that they may not interrupt 
my liberty to goe and come wherever I list. 
I.aw’es are now maintained in credit, not 
because they aie essentially just, but because 
they are lawes. It is the mysticall founda- 
tion of their authority— they have none other 
— which availos them much ; they are often 
made by fooles ; more often by men who, in 
hatred of equality, liave want of equity ; but 
ever by men who are vain e and irresolute 
authours. There is nothing so grossoly 
and largely offending, nor so ordinarily 
wronging as the lawes. Whosoever obeyeth 
them because they are just, obeyes them 
not justly the way as he ought. Our French 
lawes doe in some sort, by llieir irregularity 
and deformity, lend a helping hand unto 
the disorder and corruption that is scene in 
their dispensation and execution, I'heir 
behest is so confused, and their command 
so inconstant, that it in some sort exciiscth 
both the disobedience and the vice of the 
interpretation, of the administration, and of 
the observation. Whatsoever then the fruit 
is we may have of experience, the same 
which we draw from forraine examples wall 
hardly stead our institution much ; if we 
reape so small profit from that wee have 
of ourselves, which is most familiar unto us, 
and trucly sufficient to instruct us of what 
w’e want. I study inyselfe more than any 
other subject. It is my supernatural! meta- 
phisike, it is my naturall philosophy. 

Qua Deus hanc -tnundi temptret arte domum^ 

Qrta 7‘enit exorietis^ qua dejicit, unde coacits 
Cornibus in plenum rnenstrita tuna redit: 

Unde sale .tuferant ventt^ quid Jlamifie captet 
Enrus^ et in nubes unde perennis eequa. 

Sit ventura dies miindi qua subruat arces^- 

1 PROPEaT. 1, iii. Ele^q, iv. a6. 
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Thiii w'orJd’s great house by what arte God 
doth guide ; 

From whence tlie moncthly moone doth 
rising ride. 

How wane, how with clos’d homes relume 
. to pride, 

How w’inds on seas beare sway, what th* 
easterne winde 

Would have, how still in clouds we water 
finde ; • 

If this world’s towers to raze a day be 
signde. 

Quart ie,, qtios agitai tnundi labor: 

All this doe you enquire 
Whom this worlds travailcs tyre. 

In this universality I suffer myselfc ig- 
norantly and negligently to be menaged by 
the gcncrall law of the world. I shall 
sufficiently know it when I shall feele it. 
j My learning cannot make her change her 
! course ; she will not diversifie herselfe for 
me; it were folly to hope it, and greater 
folly for a man to trouble himselfe about it ; 
since it is necessarily semblable, publicke, 
and common. ITie governour’s capacity 
and goodnesse should throughly discharge 
us of the government's care. Philosophical! 
inquisitions and contemplations serve but 
I as a nourishment unto our curiosity. With 
! great reason doe philosophers addresse us 
unto Nature’s rules ; but they have nought 
to doe with so sublime a knowledge ; 
they falbifie tljcm, and pftseiit her to us 
with a painttai facdn too high in colour 
and overmuch .sophisticated ; whence arise 
so many different pourtraits of so unilorme 
j n. subject. As she hath given us feete 
I to goe withall, so hath she endowed us with 
‘ wi&edome to direct our life. A wiacdome 
not so ingenious, sturdy, and pompous as 
that of their invention, but yet easie, quiet 
and sahitarie ; and that in him who hath 
the hap to know how to employ it orderly 
and sincerely, effecteth very w'ell what the 
other saith, that is to say, naturally ; for a 
man to commit himselfe most simply unto 
nature is to doe it most wisely. Oh how 
soft, how gentle, and how sound a pillow 
is ignorance and incuriosity to rest a well- 
composed head upon. I had rather under- 
stand myselfe w'ell in myselfe then in Cicero. 
Out of the experience I have of myselfc I 
finde sufficient ground to make myselfc 
wise were I but a good proficient scirolh'r. 
Whosoever shall commit to memory the 
excesse or inconvenience of his rage or 
anger joast, and how farre that fit trans- 
ported him, may see the deformity of that 
passion better then** in Aristotle, and con- 
ceive a more just hatred against it ; who- 
soever callelh to minde the dangers he hath 
escaped, those which have threatned him, 
and the light occasions that have remoo ved 
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him from one to another state, doth thereby j 
the better prepare himselfe to future altera- . 
lions and knowledge of his condition. 1 
Caesar’s life hath no more examples for us ; 
then our owne ; both imperiall and popular, i 
it is ever a life that all humane accidents j 
regard. Let us but give care unto it, we , 
recorde all that ^ us that we principally , 
stand in neede of. He that shall call to ; 
minde how often and how scverall times he 
hath beene deceived and mis-accompted his 
owne judgement, is he not a simple gull if 
he doe not for ever afterward distrust the ; 
same ? When by other’s reason I fuide my ■ 
sclfe convicted of a false opinion, I Icarne ! 
not so much whiit new thing hoe hath told I 
me. and this particular ignorance, which i 
were but a small purchase, as in generall 1 1 
Icarne mine owne imbecility and weakc- 
nesse, and the treason of rny understanding, 
whence I draw the reformation of all the 
masse. 'Hie like I doe in all my other 
errours, by which rule I apprehend and 
feele great profit for and unto my life ; I 
regarde not the species or individiiurn as a 
stone whereon I have stumbled ; 1 learne 
everywhere to feare iny going, and ondc- 
vour to order the same. To h'arne tliat ' 
another hath eyther spoken a fooltsh jest or j 
committed a sottish act is a thing of nothing ; i 
a man must learne that he is but a foole : a 1 
much more amiJle and impoi tani in^truc- ; 
lion. The false steps^niy memory h.iih so j 
often put upon me at what time she stood I 
most upon lierselfe, have not idly beene j 
lost : she may sweare and warrant me long | 
enough, 1 shake mine cares at her : the ] 
first opposition made in witnesac of her 
makes me suspect, and I durst not trust 
lier in a matter of consequence, nor wmf- 
rant her toucliing others aflaircs ; ami 
were it not that wliat I doe for want of 
memory, oliiers more often doe the same 
for lacke of faith, 1 would even in a matt<‘r 
of fact rather lake the truth from another's 
mouth then from mine own. Would every 
man pry into the effects and ciieiimstanccs 
of the passions that sway liim as I have 
done of that whereiinto i was allotted, he 
should sec them comming, and would some- 
what hinder their course and abate their 
impetuosity ; they doe not alwayes surprise 
and take hold of us at the first brunt ; there 
are certaine foreihreatnings and degrees us 
forerunners. 

Fluctus uti ^rimd coepit cum alhescfre ponto, 

Paulatim test tollit maige^ et altius uudas 

Erigii, iHde imo comurgit ad erthera/imch. 

As when at sea, floods first in whitenesse rise, 

Sea surgeth softly, and then higher plies 

In waves, then from the ground tnuuntb up to 


Judgement holds in me a presidential! 
scale, at least he carefully endevours to hold 
it ; he suffers my appetites to keep then 
course, both hatred and love, yea and that 
I beare unto mysclfe, without feeling altera- 
tion or corruption. If he can not reforme 
other parts according to liimselfe, at least 
he will not l>e delormed by them ; lie keepes 
his court apart. That warning-lesson given 
to all men to know themselves must neces- 
sarily be of important effect, since that (lod 
of w'isc<lomc, knowledge, and light, caused 
th(i same to bi‘ freed on the frontispiece of 
his temple, as containing w'haisoever he 
was to coimsell us. i'laio saith also that 
wisedome is nothing but tlie e.xcciition of 
that ordinanc<* ; ami Socrates dotli distinctly 
veritie the same in Xenophon, Difficulties 
and obscurity are not perceived in every 
science, but by such as hiivr. entrance into 
them, for some degree of intelligence is 
required to bo able to marke that one is 
ignorant, and wet; must knockc at a gate 
to know whether if be shuttc. Whence 
ensueth this Platonicall subtilty,that neythcr 
those which know have no furiher to en- 
quire, forsomuch as ihftv know alre.\(ly ; 
iior they that know^ not, because to enquire 
it is necessary they know w hat they emiiurc 
after, liven so in this for a man to know 
himselfe, that evi'ry man is scene so resolute 
and satisfied, and thinks himselfe sutficieully 
j instructed or skilfull, doth plaincly siguifie 
I that no man understands anything, as 
j Socrates teacheth iiiithydemus. Myselfe, 

I wIjo jiitjfesse nothing eb^c, fmde therein so 
I bottomlcs.se a deptli and infutite variety, 

I that my apprciUisage hath no other fruit 
j than to make im* pi ncive how much more 
I there remaineth for rue to Icarne. I'o mine 
I owne weakm:.sse so ofi»‘n acknowledged I 
; owe this inclination which I beare unto 
! nuKleUy, to the obedience of beliefes pre- 
scribed unto me. to a constant coldnesse 
ami moderation of opinions, and hatred of 
: this imjKiniinato and (juarrcllousarrogancy, 

I wholly bclceving and trusting itMdfe, a 
i c.ipitall enemy to discipline and verity. 

I I^oe but lieare tliem sway and talke. 'I’lie 
I first fo])peries they propose are in the stile 
i that religions and lawes are compo.scd in. 

; Nihil at turpius quant cognitioni ct pra:^ 

' crp/iiUii, asH'i’tionem approbationemquc prcc- 
\curierc:^ “Nothing is more absurd than 
I lirat avouching and allowance should runne 
before knowledge and precept.” Aristar- 
chus .saido that in ancient times there were 
scarce seven wise men found in the w'orld, 
and in his lime hardly seven ignorant, 
ilave not we more rea.son to say it in ouf 
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dayes than he had ? AlTirmation and selfe- 
conceit are manifest signes of foolishnesse. 
Some one, who a hundred times a day hath 
had the canvase and becnc made a Starke 
coxcombe, shall notwithstanding be scene 
to stand upon his ergoes, and as presump- 
tuously resolute as before. You would say 
he hath since some new minde and vigour 
of understanding infused into him ; and 
that it betides him as to that ancient childc 
of the earth, who by his falling to the 
ground and touching his mother still 
gathered new strength and fresh courage, 

mi cum tcii^cre pareniem^ 

Jam defecta vigent rcuoi'ato robore membray 

Whose failing limmes with strength renew’d 
regrow, 

When they once touch his mother Earth 
below. 

Doth not this indocile, blocke- headed I 
asse thinkc to reassume a new spirit by I 
undertaking a new disputation? It is by 
my experience I accuse humane ignorance, 
which, in mine opinion, is the surest part of 
the world's schoole. Those that will not 
conclude it in themselves by so vaine an 
example as mine or theirs, let them acknow- 
ledge it by Socrates, the maister of maisters, ^ 
for the philosopher Antisthenos was wont j 
to say to his disciples, “Come on, my | 
maisters, let you and me goe to heare 
Socrates ; there shall I be a fellow-disciple 1 
with you.’' And upholding this doctrine of 
the Stoickes sect, that only vertue sufTicod 
to make a life absolutely happy, and hav- 
ing no need of anytliiug but of .Socrates his 
force and resolution, he arlded moreover: 
This long attention I ein[)foy in consider- 
ing myselfe enulileth me also to judge in- 
differently of others ; and there are few 
things whereof I speake more liappily and 
excusably. It often fortuneth me to see 
and distinguish more exactly the conditions 
of my friends than themselves do. I liave 
astonied some by the pertinency of mine 
owne description, and have warned him of I 
himselfe ; because I have from mine infancy j 
enured myselfe to view mine owne life in 
other's lives ; 1 have thereby acquired a 
studious complexion therein. And when I 
thiiike on it, 1 suffer few tilings to escape 
about me that may in any sort tit tlie same, i 
whether countenances, humour, or dis- 1 
courses. I studiously consider all I am to j 
eschew and all 1 ought to follow. So by j 
my Iriend's productions I discover their 
inward inclinations ; not to marshall or 
range this infinit variety of so divers and so 
distracted actions to certaine genders or 

^ Antot-us, 


chapters, and distinctly to distribute my 
arcels and divisions into formes and 
nowne regions." 

Sed neque quam multa species^ ti nomina quts 
sint. 

JSsi nunterusy 

But not how many kinds, nor what their names ; 

! There is a number of them*(and their frames). 

• The wiser sort speake and declare their 
f fantasies more specially and distinctly, but 
I 1 who have no further insight then I get 
' from common use, without rule or methode 
generally present mine owne but gropingly. 
As in this, I pronounce my sentence by 
articles, loose and disjoynted ; it is a thing 
cannot be spoken at once and at full. 
Relation and conformity are not easily 
found in such base and common minds 
as ours ; wisedome is a solide and com- 
plcate frame, every severall piece whereof 
kcepeth his due place and bearelh hi 
marke. Sola sapienfia in se lota con- 
versa est: “Onely wisedome is wholy 
turned into itsolfe." I leave it to artists, 
and I wot not whether in a matter so con- 
fused, so severall and so casuall, they shall 
come to an end, to range into sides this 
infinit diversity of visages ; and settle our 
inconstancy and place it in order, I doe 
not onely find it difficult to combine our 
actions one unto anothe!' ; but take every 
one apart, it is h^ird by any principall 
quality to dcsseigne the same properly, so 
double, so ambiguous and party-coloured, 
are they to divers lusters ; which in Perseus 
the Miice(ioni<an king was noted for a rare 
matter, that his spirit fastning itselfe to no 
kinde of condition ; went wandring through 
every kinde of life, and representing so 
new-fangled and gadding maners, that he 
was neyther knowne of himselfe nor of 
others what kinde of man he was, me 
thinkes may well nigh agree and sute with 
all the world. And above all, 1 have scene 
some other of his coate or humour, to whom 
(ns I su[>pose) this conclusion miidit ah 
more properly be applied. No state of 
mediocrity being ever transported from one 
extreame to another, by indivinable occa- 
sions, no maner of course without crosse 
and strange contrarieties ; no faculty simple, 
so that the likeliest a man may one day 
conclude of him, shall be that he affected 
and laboured to make himselfe knowne by 
being not to bee knowne. A man had neede 
of long tough eares to heare himselfe freely 
judged. And because there be few that can 
endure to heare it without tingling, those 
which adventure to undertake it with us, 
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shewiis a singular effect of true friendship. 
For that is a truely perfect love which, to 
profit and doe good, feareth not to hurt or 
offend. I deeme it absurd to censure him 
in whom bad qualities exceede good con- 
ditions. Plato requireth three parts of him 
that will examine another’s minde : learning, 
goodwill, and bcidnesse. I was once de- 
manded what 1 would have thought mysvUe 
fit for, had any beene disposed to make use 
of me, when my yearcs w'ould liave fitted 
service : 

Dnm melwr vires saug;uis dahai, eeunila nee dum 
Temporibta getuinis canebat sparsn sencctiis.^ 

While better blood gave strength, nor envious 
old yeares 

Ore-laid with wrinckled temples grew to hoary 
hatres. 

I answered, for nothing. And I willintlly 
excuse myselfe that I can doe notliing winch 
may enthrall me to others. But hatl my 
fortune made me a servant, I would have 
told my maister all trutlis ; and, had he so 
wild it, controled his maners — not in grosse, 
by scholasticall lessons, which 1 cannot doe : 
besides, I see no true reformation to ensue 
in such as know them ; but faire and softly, 
and with every opportunity observing them, 
and simply and naturally judging them 
distinctly by tht^eye. Making him directly 
to perceive how and what degree he is in 
the ^ common opinion ; opposing myselfe 
against his flatterers and sycophants, 'i'here 
is none of us but would be worse then kings 
if, as they are, we were continually corrupted 
with that rascally kinde of people. But what, 
if Alexander, that mighty king and great 
philosopher, could not bew’are of them? 
I should have had sufficient fidelity, judge- 
ment and liberty for that. It would be a 
namelesse oflice, otherwise it should lose 
both effect and grace ; and is a part which 
cannot indifferently belong to .ill. For 
fnith itseUe hath not the priviledge to be 
employed at all times and in every kinde ; 
be lier use never so noble, it h.ath his cir- 
cumscriptions and limits. It often commeth 
to passe, the world standing as it doth, that 
truth is whispered into princes’ cares, not 
onely without fruit, but hurtfully and there- 
withal! unjustly. And no man shall make 
me beleeve but that a hallowed admonition 
may bee viciously applied and abusively 
employed ; and that the interest of the 
substance should not sometimes yeelde to 
the interest of the forme. For such a pur- 
pose and mystery I would have an unrepining 
man and one contented with his owne 
fortune: 


si/, esse velif, nihilque Maiii: 1 
^^’lllinG: to be as him you see. 

Or r.ithor nothing else to be : 

And borne of meane degree ; forsomuch as on 
the one siile hoe sliould not Iiave cause to 
leare, lively and neerely to touch his maister’s 
licart. ihereliy not to lose the cause of his 
preferment ; and on the other sidf, being of 
a low condition, he should have more t*asie 
communication with all sorts of people, 
which 1 would have m one man alone ; for, 
to empart the jnivileilge of such liberty and 
familiarity unto many wtnild b»\g(,‘t a liuit- 
full II reverence. Yea, and of that man I 
would above all things reqtiire trusty and 
assureil siUmce. A King is not to bee 
credited when for his glory he boasteth of 
his constancy in attending his enemy’s 
encounter, if for his good arm.Midment and 
profit he cannot endure the liberty of his 
friend’s words, which have no other W'orking 
power then to pinch his learning ; the rest of 
their efliict remaining in his owne hands. 
Now, tlierc is not any condition of men that 
hath more iieede of true, siiiccrely-free and 
open-hearted advertisements then princes. 
They undergoe a publike life, and must 
applaude tlie opinion of .so many spectators, 
that if they be once eniinHl to have that 
concealed from them which diverteth them 
from their course, they at un .wares and 
insensibly fmde themselves deepcly engaged 
in the hatred and detestation of their sub- 
jects, many times for occasions, which had 
they biiene forewarned, and in time gently 
reformed, they might no doubt have 
eschewed to no interest or prejudice of 
their private delights. Favorits doe com- 
monly respect themselves more tiian their 
masters ; and sjircly it touclutth their free- 
IkjUI, forsomuch as in good truth the 
greatest p.irt of true friciulsliip’s ofliees are 
towards their soveraigne in a crabbed and 
dangerous essay ; .so that there is not onely 
required much aflcction and liberty, but abo 
an uiid.inled courage. 'Jo conclude, all 
this g.'ilicntasry which I luiddle up hero is 
but a register of my live^,*essaycs, which in 
regard of the internall IkmIiIi are sufficiently 
exemplary to take the instruction against 
the haire. But concerning bodily health, 
no man is able to bring more profitable 
experience then myselfe, who present tlie 
same pure, sincere, and in no sort corrupted 
oraltred, cither by art orselfe-willcd opinion. 
Experience in her owne precinct may justly 
be compared to physicke, unto which reason 
givelh place. 'I'llMirius was wont to say tliat 
whosoever had lived twenty yeares should 
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be able to answer hiinsclfe of all such things of life is ever alike, both in sicknesse and in 
as were either wholesome or hurtfull for health : one same bed, the same houres, the 
him, and know how to live and order his samemeate, the same drinke doth serve me. 
body without pliisicke ; which he per- I adde nothing to them but the moderation 
adventure had learned of Socrates, who of more or lesse, according to my strength 
industriously advising his disciples (as a or appetite. My health is to keepe my accus- 
study of chiefe consetiuence) to study their tomed state free from care and trouble. I 
health, told them, moreover, that it was very see that sicknesse doth otiVhe one side in some 
hard if a man of understanding, heedfuUy sort divert me from it, and if I beleevephy- 
observing his exercises, his eating and sitians, they on the other side will turn# me 
drinking, should not better than any phi- from it ; so that both by fortune and by art 
sition discerne and distinguish such tilings I am cleane out of my right bias. I beleeve 
as were either good or bad or indifferent for nothing more certainly then this, that I 
him. Yet doth physicke make open pro- cannot be offended by the use of things which 
fession alwayes to have experience for the I have so long accustomed. It is in the 
touchstone of her operation. And Plato hands of custoinc to give our life what forme 
had reason to say that to be a good phy- it pleaseih, in that it can do all in all. It is 
sitian it were, requisite that he who should ! drinke of Circes diversifieth our nature as 


undertake that profession had past through 
all such diseases ns liee will adventure to 
cure, and knowue or felt all the accidents 
and circumstances he is to judge of. It is 
reason themselves should first have the pox 
if they will know how to cure them in others. 

I should surely trust such a one better than 
any else. Others but guide us, as one who, 
sitting in his chairc, paints seas, rockes, 
shelves and havens upon aboard, and makes 
the mcxiell of a tall .ship to sailo in all safety ; 
but put him to it in earnest, he knowes not 
what to doe nor where to b(‘gin. 'Fhcy 
make even such a description of our infirmi- 
ties as doth a tow ne- crier, vvlio crieth a lost 
horse, or dog, aud describetli his haire, his 
stature, his eares, with other mnrkes and 
tokens; but bring either unto him, he knowes 
him not. Oh God, tliat physicke would one 
day aftbord me some good and p<'rcepiiblc 
helpe, how earnestly w'ould 1 exclaiiue : 

Tandem eJjHcaci do manus icientM, 

1 ycekl, I yccld at lensth. 

To knowledge of chiefe ^lrcngth. 

Tlie arts that promi.se to keej^e our body 
and minde in good health promise much 
unto us, but therewith there is none per- 
formeth lesse what they promise ; and in 
our dayes such as make profession of these 
arts amongst us doe lesse then all others 
shew their effects. The most may be said of 
them is that they sell mcdicinable drugs ; 
but that they are physicians, no man can 
truly say it. I have lived long enough to 
yeeld an account of the usage that hath 
brought mcc to this day. If any bee dis- 
osed to taste of it, as his taster 1 have given 
im an assay. Loe here some articles, 
digested as memory shall store me with 
them. I have no fashion, but hath varied 
according to accidents ; I onely register 
those I have most beene acquainted with, 
hitherto possesse pit? most. My forme | 


I she thinkes good. I low many nations neere 
I bordering upon u.s imagine tlie feare of the 
sercine or night-calme to be but a jest, 
which so apparantly doth blast and hurt 
u.s, and whereof our mariners, our water- 
men and our conn trey men make but a 
laugliing-stocke ? You make a Germane 
sicke if you lay him upon a mattras, as 
\ou distemper an Italian upon a fether-bed, 
and a krimchmau to lay him in a bed with- 
out curtaincs, or lodge him in a chamber 
without a file. A ISpaniard cannot well 
brooke to feede after our fashion, nor we 
endure to drinke as the iSwizzers. A Ger- 
mane pleased me N^ell at Augusta to raile 
against the commodity of our chimnies, 
using the same reasons or arguments that 
wee ordinarily employ in condemning their 
stoves. For, to say truth, the same close- 
smoothered hcate and the smell of that oft- 
lieated matter w hereof they are composed, 
fuincth in the heads of such as are not 
accustomed unto tliem ; not so with me. 
Hut on the other side, that heate being 
equally dispersed, con.stant .and universal, 
without flame or blazing, without smoake, 
and without that wind which tlie tonnels of 
our chimnies bring us, may many wayes be 
conijiared unto ours. Why doe we not 
imitate the Komai>es architecture? 

It is reported tliat in ancient times they 
made no fire in their houses, but without 
and at the foote of them ; whence by ton- 
nels, which were convaide through their 
thickest w’alls, and contrived neere and 
alx)ut all such places as they would have 
warmed ; so that the heat was convaied 
into every part of the house, which ; 
have scene manifestly described in somf 
place of Seneca, though I cannot well rt- 
member where. This Germane, hearing 
me commend the beauties and commodies 
of this city (which truely de.serveth great 
commendation), beganne to pity b^- 
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cause I was shortly to goe from it. And I that he would travell all over the scorchiiij' 
the first inconvenience he urged me withall r sands of Lvbia witlioul drinking, a gentle- 
was the heavinesse in the head which chim- 1 man, who hath w'orthily acquitted himselfe 
nies in other places would cause me, tie j of many honourable charges, reported 
had heard some other body complaine of i where I was, that in the parching hcate of 
it, and therefore allcadgcd the same against | summer hee had travelled from Madrid to 
me, being wont by custome to perceive it in l.isbone witlioiit ever drinking II is age 
such as came to hitn. All heat comming j respecteil, lie is in very good and healthy 
from fire doth weaken and dull me ; yet | plight, and hath nothing extraordinary in 
said Evenus, that fire was the best sauce of! the course or custome of his life, saving (as 
life. I rather allow and embrace any other • himselfe hath told me) that he can very well 
manner or way to escape cold. Wee fcare j continue two or three mouths, yea a whole 
our wines when tluy arc low ; whe ' ’ ^ -e, without any m.inner of beverage. 

Portugal! the fume of it is counted deli- He sometimes finds himselfe thirsty, but 
cious, and is the drinke of princes. To con- lets that passe, and holds that it is an 
elude, each scverall nation hath divers cus- .appetit which will easily and of itselfe lan- 
tomes, fashions and us.agcs, which to some guish away ; and if he drinke at any time 
others are not onelyunknownc and strange, it is more for a caprice or humor than for 
but savage, barbarous, and wondrous, .any need or pleasure. I.oe here one of 
What shall we doe unto that people that another key. It is not long since that I 
admit no witnesse except printed ; that will found one of the wisest men of Franco 
not believe men if not printed in bookes, (among those of so meane fortune) studving 
nor credit truth iinlesse it be of competent | hard in the corner of ,a great hall, which 
age ? We dignifie our fopperies when we for that purpose was hung about with 
put them to the presse. It is another man- | tapistry, and round about him a disordered 
ner of weight for him to say, I have scene i rable of his .servants, groomes and lackeys, 
it, then if you say I have heard it reported, pratling, pl.aying audhoyting ; who told me 
But I, who misbelieve no more the mouth (.as Seneca in a manner saith of himselfe) 
than the hand of men, and know that men j that he learned and pn^fited much by that 
write as indiscreetly as they spenke un.ad- j hurly-burly or tintimare, as if beaten with 
visedly, and esteeme of this present age as i that confused noyse he did .so much the 
of another past,,*allcadge as willingly a better recall and clo.se himselfe into him- 
friend of mine as Aulu%Gellius or Macro- selfe for serious contemplation ; and that 
bins, and what my selfe have scene as that the .said tempestuous lumours did strike and 
they have writ+cn. And as they accompt repercusse his thoughts inward. Whilst lie 
vertue to be nothing greater by being longer, was a scholler in Padua his study was ever 
so deeme 1 truth "to be nothing wiser by ' placed so necre the jangling of bels, tlie 
being more aged. I often say it is meere ratling of coaches, and rumliling tumuhs of 
folly that makes us runne after strange and , the market-place, tliat for the service of his 
scholasticall examples. 'Phe fertility of | study he was faine not onely to frame and 
them is now eqiiall unto that of Homer and i enure himselfe to contemne, but to make 
Platoe's time. But is it not that we r.atber good use of that turbulent noise. .Socrates 
sceke the honour of allegations than the answered Alcibiadcs, who wondered how 
truth of discourses, as if it were more to he coukl endure the conUniiall tittle-tattle 
borrow our proofes from out the shop of | and uncessant scouldiiig of his wife, Even 
Vascosan or Plan tin, then from that wc as those who .are accustomed to heare the 
dayly see in our village. Or verily that wee ordinary creaking of the .sciueaking W'heclcs 
have not the wit to blanch, sift out, or make of wells. My .selfe am cleane contrary, for 
that to prevaile which passeth before us, I have a tender braine, .and casie to take 
and forcibly judge of it to draw the same snuffe in the nose or to be transported. U 
into example. For if we say that authority my mindc be basic alone, the least stirring, 
fades us to adde credit unto our testimony, yea, the buzzing of a fiie doth trouble and 
we speake from the purixise. I'orsomuch distempiir the same. Seneca in his youth, 
as in my conceit, could we but finde out h.aving earnestly uiulcrtaken to follow the 
their true light. Natures greatest miracles example of Sextius, to feed on nothing that 
and the mo.st wonderfull examples, namely, , were taken dead, could with pleasure (iis 
upon the subject of humane actions, may be | himselfe averreth) live so a whole yeere ; 
dr.awne and formed froiji most ordinary, and left it onely because he would not be 
most common and most knowne things, suspected to borrow tli is rule from some new 
Now concerning my subject, omiting the religions that instituted the same. He 
rvamph'S I know by book''s. and that which tlieorwithall followed some precepts of 
:Vr sioile speaketh of ^vnuroii of Argos, .Attains, not to lie up ;n atiy ki.ide of ciir* 
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pets or fjcdding that would yeeld under one ; 
and untill he grew very aged he never used 
but such as were very hard and unyeeldtng 
to the body. What the custome of his 
daycs makes him accompt rudencsse, ours j 
makes us esteeme wantonesse. Behold the 
difference betweene my varlcts life and 
mine. The Indians have nothing further 
from my forme and strength. \\ ell I wot j 
that I have hertofore taken boyes from beg- 
ging, and that went rogiiing up and down 
to serve me, hoping to doe some good upon 
them, who have within a little while after 
left me, my fare and my livery, oncly that 
they might without controule or chccke fol- j 
low their former idle loytring life. One of 
which I found not long since gathering of j 
muskles in a common sincke for his dinner, 
whom (doe what 1 could) I was never able, 
neyther with entreaty to rcclaime, nor by i 
threatning to withdraw from the sweetnesse 
he found in want, and delight he felt in 
roguing lazinesse. ICven vagabondine 
rogues, as well as rich men, have their ! 
magnificences and voluptuousnesse, and (as 
some say) their dignities, prchcminenccs 
and politike orders. 'I'hey are effects of 
custome and use ; and what is bred in the 
bone will never out of the flesh. Both 
which have power to enure and fashion us, 
not onely to what forme they please (there- 
fore, say the wise, ought we to be addressed 
to the best, and it will immediately seeme 
easie unto us), but also to change and varia- 
tion. Which is the noblest and most pro- 
fitable of their apprentisages ? 'Fhe best of 
my corporal 1 complexions is that I am 
flexible and little opiniative. I have cer- 
taine inclinations, more proper and ordinary, 
and more pleasing than others. But with 
small adoe and without compulsion, 1 can 
easily leave them and embrace the contrary. 
A young man should trouble his niles to 
stirre up his vigor, and take hoed he suffer 
not the same to grow faint, sluggish, or 
testy ; for there is no course of life so 
weake and sottish as that which is managed | 
by order, metliode, and discipline. ^ 

Ad primum lapiJem vectari enm placet ^ hora j 
^umitnr ex libro^ si prurit /rictus ocelli 
AnguluSt iitspeciti genesi coUyria qiuerit}- 

last he to ride in coach but to Mile End, 

By th’ almanacke^ he doth the houre attend : 

If his eye-corner itch, the remedy, 

He sets from calculation of nativity. 

If he belecve me he shall often give him- 
selfe unto all manner of excesse ; otherwise 
the least disorder will utterly overthrow 
him, and so make him unfit and unwelcome 
in all conversation. The most contrary 

1 JtfVEN. Sat. vi. 477 , 


quality in an honest man is nice delicate- 
nesse, and to bee tied to one certaine par- 
ticular fashion. It is particular, if it be not 
supple and pliable. It is a kinde of re- 
proach, through impuissance, not to doe or 
not to dare w hat one sees his other com- 
panions doc or dare. Let such men keepe 
their kitchin. It is und^ent in ail other 
men, but viiious and intolerable in one pro- 
fessing armes, who (as Philcemen said) 
should fashion himselfe to all manner of 
inequality and diversity of life. Although I 
have (.IS much as might bee) beene inured 
to libcity and fasliioncd to indifl'ercncy, yet 
in growing aged I have through carel^s- 
nesse relied more upon certuine formes (my 
age is now exempted from institution, and 
hath not any thing else to look unto but to 
maintaine it selfe) w'hich custome hath 
already, without tliinking on it, certaine 
things so wel imprinted her character in me, 
that I deerne it a kind of excesse to leave 
them. And without long practise I can 
neither slcepe by day, nor cate betweene 
meales, nor bre-ak my fast, nor goe to bed 
. without some entermission (as of three hours 
! after supper), nor get children but before 
' I fall asleepc, and that never standing, nor 
bcare mine ownc sweate, nor quench my 
thirst either with cleere water or wine alone, 
nor continue long bare-headed, nor have 
mine hair cut after dinner# And I could as 
hardly spare my gloM®s as my shirt, or for- 
beare washing of my hands both in the 
morning and rising from the t.able ; or lye 
in a bed without a testerne and curtaines 
about is of most necessary things. I could 
dine without a table-cloth, but hardly with- 
out a cleane napkin, as Germans commonly 
doe ; I foule and sully them more than 
either they or the Italians, and I seldomc 
use eyther spoonc or forke. I am sory we 
follow not a custome which, according to 
the example of kings, I have scene begunne 
by some, that upon every course or change of 
dish, as we have shift of cleane trenchers, so 
we might have change of cleane napkins; 
We read that that laborious soldier Marius, 
growing olde, grew more nicely delicate in 
his drinking, and would taste no drinke ex- 
cept in a peculiar cuppe of his. As for me, I 
observe a kinde of like methode in glasses, 
and of one certaine forme, and drinke not 
willingly in a common glasse, no more than 
of one ordinary hand. I mtslike all manner 
of metall in regard of a bright transparent 
matter : let mine eyes also have taste of 
what I drinke according to their capacity. 
I am beholding to custome for many such 
nicenesses and singularities. Nature bath 
also on tlic other side bestowed this upon 
me, that I cannot wel brooke two full 
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niealcs in one day without surchargin" my 
stomache, nor the meere abstinence of one 
without filling my selfe with w'inde, drying 
my mouth, and dulling my appetite ; and I 
doe finde great offence by a long sricine or 
night-calme. For some ycercs since, in the 
out-roadcs or night-scrviccs that hajipcn in 
times of warre, which many times continue 
all night, five or sixcflouivs after my stomache 
beginnes to qualnie, my head feclcth a vio- 
lent aking, so that I can hardly hold out 
till morning without vomiting. When others 
goe to breakefast, I g(»e to sleepc, and 
within a while after I shall be as iresh anrl 
jolly as before. I ever thought that the 
serene never fell but in the slmtting in of 
night, but having in these latter yreres long 
time frequented very familiarly the conver- 
sation with a gentleman possessed with this 
opinion, that it is more sharpe aiul dan- 
gerous about the declination of the siinne, 
an hour or two before it set, which he care- 
fully escheweth, and despiseth that which 
falls at night, hec hath gone about to ix’r- 
swade and imprint into me, not otu ly his 
discourse, but also his conceit. What if 
the very doubt and incpiisition woundeth 
our imagination and changeth ns ? Such 
as altogether ycclde to these bendings draw 
the whole mine upon themselves. And I 
bewaile divers gentlemen, who being young 
and in perfect health, have by the ignoiant 
foolislines of their physicians brought them- 
selves into consumptions and other lingering 
diseases, and, as it were, in physicks fetters. 
Were it not much better to be troubled 
with a rheume, than lor ever through dis- 
custome, in an action of so great use and 
consequence, lose tlic commerce and con- 
versation of common life? Oh, yrkesome 
learning! Oh, science full of molestation, 
that wvisteth us the sw'cctest liourcs of the 
day ! us extend our possessions unto 
the utmost meanes. A man shall at last, in 
opinionaling himsclfe, harden and enure 
himselfe for it, and so correct his com- 
plexion, as didCtesars the hilling sicknesse, 
with contemning and corrupting the same. A 
man should apply himselfe to the best rules, 
but not subject himsclfe unto them : excc|>t 
to such (if any there be) that duty and thml- 
dome unto them be profitable. Both kings 
and philosophers obey nature, and goe to the 
stoole, and so doe ladies. Publike lives arc 
due unto ceremony ; mine, which is obscure 
and private, enjoyeth all natuTall dispensa- 
tions. To be a souldier and a Gascoyne 
are qualities somwhat subject to indiscretion. 
And I am both. Therefore will I say this much 
of this action, that it is requisite we should 
remit the same unto certaine prescribed 
night-hourcs, and by custome (as I have 


done) force and subject our selves unto it ; 
but not (as I have done), growing in yeercs, 
strictly tie himselfe to the care of a particular 
convenient place, and of a commodious 
aiax or easie cK>se-stoole for that purpose, 
and make it trouhli.boine with long sitting 
:ind nice observation. Ncvcrtheicsse, ill 
homeliest mat tors and fowlest offices, is it 
not in some sort excusable to require more 
t are and cleanlmesse ? Attfum homo muff-* 
dumtt ommul €5t " By nature mail 

is a cleanely and lUMte crcaliire.'’ 

Of all naturall actions, there is none 
wherein T am imire loath to be troubled or 
interrupted when I am at it. I have scene 
divers gr<‘at men and souldiers much 
troubled and vexed with their bellies un- 
tune and disorder, wlien at untimely houres 
it (‘dleih upon them ; whilst mine and my 
selfe nevei inisse to call one upon an- 
other at onr apjiointment, wliieli is as 
soone as I get out of my bed, except 
some urgent business or violent sicknesse 
trouble me. Tlicreforc, as I saide, I judge 
noplace where sieke men may l>cttcr seate 
themselves in security then quietly and 
wisht to hold themselves in that course of 
life wherein they have been brought up and 
habituated. Any change or variation as- 
tonieth and dislempereth. Will any bclceve 
that chestnuts can hurt a Perigordin or a 
Liiquois, or that milke or wliit-meates arc 
hurtfull unto a moiintaine dwelling people, 
whom if one sei-ke to divert from their 
naturall dit't, he shnll not onely prescribe 
them a new but a contrary forme of life— a 
change which hiMlthy man cen hardly en- 
dure? Appoint a Bnion of threescore yeeres 
of age to drink wnt<*r ; put a seaman or 
mariner into a stove ; forbid a lackey of 
Basque to walke; you bring them out of 
their elcmrait, vou deprive them of all 
motion, and in tiio end of airc, of light, and 
life. 

an 7>wefr tanti est f • 

Df>e wc reckon it so dearc, 

Qiicly living to be here ? 

Co*'Jmnr a snetis animum suspendet c tcluts ; 
At/jne lit riivattiHS, vivere desinimux : 

From things erst us’d we must suspend our 
miiuie, 

Wc leave to live that wc may live by kindc, 

flox superexxe rear quibtts et xpirabilU aer, 

Et iux qua rrt^imur, redditur ipsa gravis. 
I>oe 1 thinke they live longer whom doth grieve 
Both .aire they breathe and light whereby they 
live. 

If they doc no other good, at least they 
doc this, that betimes they prepare their 

I S&s. Epist, 9 ). * Cor. Gal. BUg. i. 
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patients unto death, by little undermining 
and cutting-o(T tlie use of life. Both in 
health and in sicknesse I have willingly 
seconded and given my selfe over to those 
ap))etites that pressed me. I allow great 
authority to my desires and propensions. I 
love not to cure one evill by another mis- 
chiefe. I hate those remedies that importune 
more than sickness. To be subject to the 
cholike, and to be tied to abstaine from the 
pleasure I haver in eating of oysters, are two 
mischiefes for one. 'I'he disease pinchctli us 
the one side, the lulc on the other. Since 
we arc ever in danger to mi^doe, let us 
rather hazard our selves to follow pleasure. 
Most men doe contrary and thinkc nothing 
profitable th.at is not painfull ; facility is by 
them suspected. Mine appetite hath in 
divers things very happily accomodated and 
ranged itselfe to the health of my sto- 
macke. Being yong, acrimony and tartnesse 
in sawces did greatly delight me, but my 
stomacke being since glutted therewith, my 
taste hath likewise seconded the same. 
Wine hurts the sick ; it is the first thing 
that with an invincible distaste brings my 
mouth out of taste. Whatsoever I receive 
unwillingly or distastefully, hurls me, whereas 
nothing doth, whereon I feed with hun;;cr 
and rellish. 1 never received harme by rmy 
action that was very pleasing unto me. .And 
yet I have made all medicinall conclusions 
largely to yceld to my pleasures. And when 
1 was yong — 

circumeursavs hue afque hue str/te Cttpido 
cpvctua s/^lcndidus in tunica ^ — 
AhoiU whom Cupul running here and there, 
Shined in the saffron coatc vvliich ho did wearc — 

1 have as licentiously and inconsiderately as 
any other furthred al such desires as iws- 
sessed me ; 

Et militavi non sine gloriaA 
A soiildicr of loves hoast, 

I was not without boa.*,l. 

More notwithstanding in continuation and ! 
holding out, then by .snatches or by sicaith. 

Sex me vix memini sustinuisse vices, 

I scarce remember past 
Six courses 1 could last. 

It is surely a wonder accompanied with un- 
happinesse, to confesse how young and 
wcake 1 was brought under its subjection. 
Nay, shall I not blush ro tell it? It was 
loug before the age of choice or yeeres of 
discretion ; I was so young, as 1 remember 
nothing before. And fitly may my fortune 

1 Catul. Eleg. iv. X31. 

* 11 OK. Car, 1. iii. Oti, xxvi. 9 . 


bee compared to that of Quartilla, who re- 
membred not her maydenhead. 

Inde tragus celeresque pilt , mirandaque matri 

Barba meer. 

Thence goatishnessc, hairc', over-soone, a beard 
To make my mother wonder and afeared. 

Physitians commonly -enfold and joync 
their niles unto profit, according to the viol- 
ence of shariHJ desires or e.irnest longings, 
that incidenlly follow the sicke ,* no longing 
desire can be imagitied so strange and vicious, 

, but nature will apply herselfe unto it. And 
j then how easic is it to content onesfantasie. 

I In mine opinion, this part importeth all in 
j all ; at least more and beyond all other, 
j The most grievous and ordinary evils are 
those which f.incy cliargeth us withall. 

1 'I'liat Spanish saying doth every w'ay please 
i me : Dejficnda me Dios de my: “ (xod 
! defend me from myselfe.” Being sicke, I 
i am sory 1 have not some desire may give 
! me the conte.ntment to satiate and cloy the 
1 same ; scarsly would a medicine divert 
; me from it. So doe I when I am in health : 

, I hardly sec any thing left to be hoped or 
wished for. It is [litty a man should bee 
so wrakned and cnlanguished that he hath 
nothing loft Inm but wishing, 'riie art of 
H not so resolute, that whatsoever 
wee doc, wo hhall be void of all authoritv to 
doe it. Shec changeth And she varieth 
according to climath ; according to the 
■ niooncs ; nc(x>rding to Kernelius, and ac- 
cording to Scala. If your physitian thinkt* 
it not good that you sleepc. that ycAi drinke 
wine, or eatc sucli and such incates, care 
not you for that ; I wall firide you another 
that shall not be of his opinion. The 
' diversity of physical! arguments and mvdi- 
cinall opinions embraceth all manner of 
formes. I saw a miserable sicke man, for 
the infinite desire he had to recover, ready 
to burst, yea and to die W'ith thirst ; whom 
not long since another pliv^itian mocked, 
utterly condemning the others co'im-oll as 
hurtfull for him. Had not hee bestowed 
his labour well ? A man of that coate is 
lately dead of the stone, w’ho during the 
time of his sicknesse used e.Mreame absti- 
nence to withstand his evill; his fellowes 
affirme that, contrary, his long fasting had 
w ithered and dried him up, and so concocted 
the gravel! in his kidnies. I have found 
that in my hurts and other sicknesses, ear- 
nest talking distempers and hurts me as 
, much as any disorder I commit. My voice 
costs me d’eare, aifd w’earieth me ; for I 
I have it lowd, shrill and forced, so that, 
when I have had occasion to entertaine the 
eares of great men about weighty affaires, 
I have often troubled them with care how 
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to moderate my voice. This story deserveth 
to be remembred and to divert me. A cer- 
taine man in one of the Greeke schoolcs 
spake very lowde, as I doe ; the maister of 
the ceremonies sent him word he should 
spcake lower : " I.et him (quoth he) send me 
the tune or key in which he would have me 
speake.” The ot^jjer replied, tliat he should 
take his tunc from his cares to whom he 
spake. It was well said, so he understood 
himselfe : speake according as you have 
to doe with your auditory. For if one say, 
let it suffice that he heareth you, or govern' 
yourselfe by him ; 1 do not thinke he had \ 
reason to say so. I'he tune or motion of | 
the voyce hath some expression or significa- 
tion of my meaning. It is in me to (iirect 
the same, that so I may the l)etter represent 
myselfe. There is a voyce to instruct, one 
to flatter, and another to chide. I will not 
onely have my voyce come to him, hut 
peradventure to wound and pierce him. 
When 1 brawle and rate my lackey with a 
sharpe and piercing tune, were it fit he 
should come to me and say, ‘ ‘ Master, speake 
softly, I understand and heareyou very well ? “ 
Esf qufFdam vox ad auditnm am 
non ma^nitudine sed proprieiaie t “ rh<*re 
is a kinde of voyce well applied to the hear- 
ing, not by the greatnesse of it, but by the 
proprietie.^' 'rhe word is halfe his that 
speaketh and halfe his that harkeneth unto 
it. 'I'he hearer ought^to prepare himselfe 
to the motion or bound it takeih. As be- 
tweene those that play at tennis, he who 
keepes the hazard doth prepare st.and, 
stirre and march, according as he perceives 
him who stands at the house, to looke, stand, 
reinoove and strike the ball, and according 
to the stroakc. Experience hath also taught 
me this, that we lose ourselv«is with im- 
patience. Evils have their life, their limits, 
tlieir diseases and their health. The con- 
stitution of diseases is framed by the patterne 
of tlie constitution of living creatures. They 
have their fortune limited even at tiieir birth, 
and their dayes allotted them. He that shall 
imperiously goe about, or by compulsion 
(contrary to their courses) to abridge them, 
doth lengthen and multiply them ; and in- 
stead of a]:>pcasing. doth harsell and wring 
them. I am of Grantors opinion, that a 
man must neither obstinately nor frantikely 
oppose himselfe against evils ; nor through 
demissenesse of conrnge faintingly yeeld 
unto them, but according to their condition 
and ours naturally incline to them. A man 
must give sickenesses thCir passage. And 
1 finde that they st.ay le.ist with me, because 
1 allow them their swing, and let them doe 
what they list. And contrary to common 
teceived rules, I have without ayde or art 


I ridde myselfe of some that are deemed the 
1 most obstinately lingring and unremova- 
bly obstinate. Let nature worke ; let hir 
have hir will ; she knoweth what she hath 
to doe, and understands hir selfe better then 
we do. Hut such a one died of it, wil you 
I say ; so shal you doubtlesse ; if not of that, 
yet of some other disease. .And how many 
' have wee secne die when th<*y have had a 
whole colledge of physitians round about 
their l>ed, and looking in their excrements? 
Example is a bright looking-glasse, universal! 
and for all shapes to looke into. If it be a 
lushious or taste-pleasing portion, take it 
hardily ; it is ever so much present case. So 
it he delicious and sweetly tasting, I will 
stand much upon the name or colour of it. 
Hle.asurc is om* of tlie chiefest kinds of 
profit. I hnve suffered rheumes, gowty 
tlclluxions, rcki.vions, pantings of the heart, 
m<*grcimcs and other suclj-Iike .accidents, to 
grow old in me, and die their naturall death ; 

I all which have left me. when I halfe enured 
I and framed my selfe to foster them. They 
I are better conjured by curtesie then by 
j bragging or threats. We. must gently obey 
and endure the lawes of our condition. 
VVe are subject to grow aged, to become 
we.ake and to fall sicke, in .spight of all 
physicke. It is the first le.sson the Mexicans 
give their children; when they come out of 
their mothers wombes, they thus salute 
tliem ; “My rhiKle, thou art come into the 
world to suff'eT ; therefore suffer and hold 
i thy peace. ” It is inju.stice for one to grieve, 

[ that any thing hath befallen to any one, 
which may haj^peti to all men. /ndij^narct 
51 quid in U inique f^roprie runstilulum est : 

'1 hen take it ill, it anything be decreed 
unjustly against ihcc alone." Look on an 
agt;d man, who siicth unto God to main- 
taine him in perfect, fulland vigorous health ; 
that is to say, he will be pleased to make 
him yong again : 

Stulte quid here frustra vatis puerilibus optas f t 
Foolc, why dost tliou in vaiiie desire, 

With childi.sh prayers thus t’ a.spirc? 

Is it not folly? His condition will not beare 
it. 'I'he gowt, the storve, the gravell, and 
indigestion are symptoms or effects of long- 
continued yeares ; as heats, raines and 
wind.s, are incident to long voyages. Plato 
cannot beleeve that Aesculapius troubled 
himselfe with good rules and diet to provide 
for the preservation of life, in a weake, 
wasted, and corrupted body ; being im- 
rofitablc for his country, inconvenient for 
is vocation, and unfit to get sound and 
sturdy children; anddeeme not that care 

I Ovid, Tm/. L iii. Eleg, viii. xi. 
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inconvenient unto divine just ice and heavenly 
wisedoin. which is to direct all things unto 
profit. My good sir, the matter is at an 
end. You cannot be recovered ; for the 
most, you can be but tam|Xired witlmll, and 
somewhat underpropt, and for some hourcs 
have your misery prolonged. 

seats instantem cu^ieus fulcire ruhiam 
Diversts contra uititur oijicidus. 

Donee certa dies^ omni compage solutH^ 
jpsum cum rebus snbruat auxUium^ 

So he that would an instant ruine stay 
With divers props strives it underlay. 

Till all the frame dissolved a certaine day. 

The props with th' edifice doth oversway. 

A man must learne to endure that patiently 
which he cannot avoyde conveniently. Our 
life is composed, as is the harmony of the 
world, of contrary things ; so of divers tunes, 
some pleasant, some harsh, some sharpe, 
some fiat, some low, and some high. What 
would that musitian say that should love 
but some one of them ? He ought to know 
how to use them severally and how to 
entermingle them. So should we both of 
goods and evils which arc consubstantiall 
to our life ; our being cannot subsist with- 
out this commixture, whereto one '^ide is 
no lesse necessary than the other. 'I'o goc 
about to kicke ’against natural ^ necessity 
were to represent ilie folly of Ctesiphon, 
who undertooke to strike or wince with his 
mule. I consult but little about the altera- 
tions which I feele, for these kinde of men 
are advantagious when they hold you at 
their mercy ; they glut your cares with their 
prognostication.s, and surprising me hereto- 
fore, when by my sicknesse 1 was brought 
very low and weake, they have injuriously 
handled me with their doctrines, positions, 
prescrji:>tion.s, magistral! fopperies, and pro- 
sopopeyall gravity; sometimes threatning 
me with great paine and smart, and other 
times menacing me with neere and un- 
avoydable death ; all winch did iudeede 
raoove, stirre and touch me neere, but 
could not dismay or remoove me from my 
place or resolution ; if my judgement be 
thereby neither changed nor troubled, it 
was at least hindred ; it is ever in agitation 
and combating. Now I entreate my ima- 
gination as gently as 1 can, and were it 
in my power 1 would cleane discharge it 
of all paine and contestation. A man 
must further help, flatter, and (if he can) 
cozen and deceive it. My spirit is fit for 
that office : there is no want of apparances 
everywhere. Did he perswade as he 
preacheth hce should successefully ayde 
lue. Shall I give you an example? fie 

^ Coa, •al. £ieg-. 173, 


I tells me it is for my good that I am 
! troubled with the gravell, that the compo- 
j sitions of my age must naturally suffer some 
1 leake or flaw ; it is time they begin to re- 
' lent and gainesay themselves ; it is a com- 
; inon necessity, and it had beene no new 
wonder for me. That way I pay the re- 
ward due unto age, and I could have no 
better reckoning of it. That such company 
ought to comfort me, being fallen into the 
most ordinary accident incident to men of 
my dayes. I everywhere see some afflicted 
with the same kinde of cvill, whose society 
is honourable unto mee, forsoniuch as it 
commonly possesseth the bettor sort of men, 
and whose essence hath a certaine nobility 
and dignity connexed unto it ; that of men 
tormented therewith, few are better cheape 
quit of it, and yet it costs them the paine 
of a troublesome dyet, tedious regimen, 
and daily loathsome taking of some medi- 
cinall drugges and physicall potions ; 
whereas I meerely owe it to my good for- 
tune ; for some ordinary broths made of 
eringos or sea-holine, and burstwort, which 
twice or tiirice I have swallowed downe at 
the reqiu'^t of some ladies, who, more 
kindly iheii my disease is unkind, oflred nn; 
the moity of theirs, have equally soemi'd 
unto me as easie to take as unprofitable in 
operation. They must pay a thou? and 
voues unto /Esculapius'J and ns many 
crownes to their j5hysi:ion, for an easie 
profluvion or abundant i mining of gravell, 
which I often receive by the benefit of 
Nature. I^t mee be in any company, the 
decency of my countenance is thereby no- 
thing troubled, and I can hold my water 
full tonne houres and if neede be as long 
as any man that is in perfect health. The 
feare of this evil], saith he, did heretofore 
affright thee when yet it wiis unknowne to 
thee. I'he cries and despaire of those who 
through their impatience exasperate tlu 
same, bred a horror of it in thee. It is an 
evill that comes and fals into those limin* s 
by and with which thou hast most ofl'ended, 
Thou art a man of conscience : 

Cneir venit indigne patna, dolenda venit?- 
The paine that comes without desart. 

Comes to us with more griefe and smart. 

Consider but how milde the punishment is 
in respect of others, and how favourable. 
Consider his slowenesse in comming, hce 
onely incoinmodeth that state and eiicum- 
breth that season of thy life which (nil 
things consideredf is now become barren 
and lost, having as it were by way of com- 
position, given place unto the sensual 

1 OvTD. V 
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licenciousnesse and wanton pleasures o'* 
thy youth. The feare and pitty men have 
of this evill may serve thee as a cause o 1 
glory ; a quality whereof, if thy judgemein ! 
be purified and thy discourse perfectly 
sound, thy friends doe notwithstanding dis- 
cover some sparkes in thy complexion. It 
is some pleasure (or a man to heare other.: 
say of him, I^e there a patterne of true 
fortitude ; loe there a mirrour of luatciilesse 
patience. Thou art scene to sweate with 
labour, to grow pale and wanne, to wax 
red, to quake and tremble, to cast and 
vomit blo<^, to endure strange contractions, 
to brooke convulsions, to trill downe 
brackish and gre.at teares, to make thicke, 
muddy, blacke, bloody, and foarefull urine, 
or to have it stopt by some sharpe or 
rugged stone, which pricketli and cruelly 
wringeth the necke of the yarde, enter- 
taining in the meanewhile the bystanders 
with an ordinary and undaunted counte- 
nance, by pawses jesting and by entermis- 
sions dallying with thy servants, keeping 
a part in a continued discourse, with words 
now and then excusing thy griefe and 
abating thy p.iincfull sufferance. Dost thou 
remt;ml)er*those men of former ages, who, 
to keep their vc'rtue in breath and exercise, 
(lid with such greedinesse .seeke after evils? 
Suppose Natuie driveth and bring.s thee 
unto that gloriousaschoole into wliich thou 
hadst never come of thine owne accord and 
free will. If thou tell me it is a dangerous 
and mortall evilJ, what others arc not so? 
For it is a kinde of physicall cousenage to 
except any, and so they goe directly unto 
death ; what matter is it whether they goe 
by accident unto it, and easily slide on 
either hand toward the way that leadeth us 
thereunto? Ihit thou diest not because 
thou art sicke ; thou diest because thou art , 
living. Death is able to kill thee without < 
the helpe of any sicknesse ; sicknesses have 
to some prolonged their (leath, who have 
lived the longer, inasmuch as they imagined 
they were still dying; seeing it is of wounds 
as of diseases, that some are medicinalland 
wholesome. The chollike is often no lesse 
long-lived than you ; many are scene in 
whom it hath continued even from their 
infancy unto their extreamest age, wlio had 
they not forsaken her company, she was 
like to have assisted them further. You 
oftner kill her than she doth you. And if 
she did present thee with the image of neer- 
imminent death, were it not a kinde office 
for a man of that age to reduce it unto the 
cogitations of his end ? And which is worse, 
thou liast no longer cause to bee cured ; 
thus and howsoever common necessity calls 
for thee against the first day. Consider but 


how artificially and how mildely she brings 
th.^e in distaste with life and out of liking 
with the world, not forcing thee with a 
tyrannicall subjection as infinit other dis- 
eases doe, wherewith thou seest old men 
possessed, which continually hold them 
fettered and ensnared, and without release 
of weaknasse nor intermission of paines but 
by advertisements and instructions, reprised 
by intcrvalles, enterinixing certaine pawses 
of rest, as if it were to give thee meane at 
thy ease to meditate and repeate her lesson; 
to give thee leisure and ability to jmlge 
soundly, and like a man of a courage to 
take a resolution, she presents thee with the 
state of thy condition perfect, both in good 
and evili, and m one same day sometimes a 
most pleasing, sometimes a most intolerable 
life. If thou embrace tiot death, at least 
thou shak»‘st her by tlieli.and once a month, 
whereby thou hast more cause to hope that 
she will one day surpri.se thee without threat- 
ning ; and that being so often brought into 
th(3 haven, supposing to be still in thy ac- 
customed state, one morning at unawares, 
both thyselfe and thy conlulencc .shall be 
transported over. A man h.itli no reason 
to complaine against those diseases which 
so e<|ually divide time with health. 1 am 
beholding to Fortune that .she so often 
assailes mcc with one same kinde of weapon: 
she by long use doth iashion and enure 
nice unto it, harden and habituate mee 
thereunto : I now know within a little 
which way and how I shall be quit. For 
want of naturall memory I frame some of 
paper, and when some new symplome or 
accident commeth to my evill 1 set it downe 
in writing, wlienee it proeeedeth that having 
now (in a manner) passed over and through 
all sorts of examples, if any astonishment 
thr..Mten me, runningand turning over these 
my loose memorial les (as Sibyllaes leaves) I 
misse no more to finde to comfort me with 
some favourable prognostication in my 
former past experience. C.'u.stonic doth also 
serve mee to hope the better hereafter ; for 
the conduct of this distribution having so 
long btiene constituted, it is to be suppo.sed 
that Nature will not change this course, 
and no other worse accident shall follow 
then that 1 feele. Moreover, the condition 
of this disease is not ill seeming to my ready 
and s(xlaine complexion. When it but 
faintly assailes mee it makes mee afraid, 
because it is like to continue long ; but 
naturally it hath certaine vigorous ancl vio- 
lent excesses ; it doth violently shake me for 
one or two dayes. My reines have con- 
tinued a whole age without alteration, 
another is now well-nigh come, that they 
have changed state. Evils as well as goodis 
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have their periods ; this accident is happily 
come to his last. Age weakneth the heat 
of my stomacke, his digestion being thereby 
lesse perfect hee sendeth this crude matter 
to niy reines. Why may not, at a certaine 
revolution, the heat of my reines be likewise 
enf«ablt"d, so that they may no longer putri- 
fie my fleagmc, and Nature addresse hcrselfe 
to finde some other course of purgation ? 
Yeares Ijave evidently made me drie up 
certaine rhcumes, and why not these ex- 
crements that minister matter to the stone 
or gravel! ? Hut is there anything so 
pleasant in respect of this sodaine change 
when by an extreatne pain 1 come by the 
Yoyding of my stone, to recover, as from a 
lightning, the faire sunneshine of health ; 
so free atui full, as it happcneth in our 
sodaine and most violent cholliks? Is there 
anything in tliis paine suffere<l that may be 
counterpoised to the sweet pleasure of so 
ready an amendment? By how much more 
health secmeth fairer unto me after siek- 
ncsse, so neero and so contiguous, that I 
may know them in presence one of another, 
in their richest ornaments ; wherein they 
attyre themselves avy, as it were confront 
and counterchecke one another. ICvtm as 
the Stoickes say, that vices were profitably 
brought in, to give esteeme and make head 
unto vertue ; so may we with better reason 
and bold conjecture affirme tliat Nature 
hath lent us griefe and paine, for the honour 
of pleasure and service of induh'ney. When 
Socrates (after he had his yrons or fetters 
taken from him) felt the pleasure or tickling 
of that itching which their weight and 
rubbing had caused in his logges, he re- 
joyced to consider the ncere aJfmity that 
was between paine and jjlcasure ; how they 
combined togtdhcr by a nt'cessaiy bond, so 
that at times they entcrengcMider and suc- 
ceed one anotlier ; and cry out to good 
A^lsope, that he should from that considera- 
tion liave taken a proper body un(oac|uaint 
fable. The worst 1 see. in other di.seas«.-s is, 
that they are not so grievous in their efti'ct 
as in their issue. A man is a whole yeare to 
recover himselfe; ever full of vveaknesse, 
alwayes full of feare. 

I'here is so much hazard and so many 
degrees before one can be brought to safety, 
that hee is never at an end. Before you 
can leave off your coverchiefe and then 
your nightcap, before you can brooke the 
ayre againe or have leave to drinke wine, 
or lye with your wife, or eate melons, it is 
much if you fall not into some relapse or 
new misery. The gravell hath this privi- 
iedge, that it is cleane carried away ; 
whereas other maladies leave ever some 
Impression and alteration, which leaveth the 


body susceptible or undertaking of some 
new infirmity, and they lend one another 
their hands. Such are to be excused, as 
are contented with the possession they have 
over us, without extending the same, and 
without introducing their scquell ; but cur- 
teoiis, kind and gracious are those, whose 
passage brings us soing jnofitablc conse- 
(|ucnce. Since I have had the stone-chollikc, 
I Imde inyselfe discharged of other acci- 
dents ; more (as niethmks) then I was be- 
fore, and never harl ague since. I argue 
that the extreame and frecjuent vomits 1 en- 
dure, purge me ; and on the (>thcr side, the 
distastes and strange abstinences I tolerate, 
digest my offending humours ; and Nature 
voydeth in these stones and gravell what- 
soever is superfluous and hurtfull in her. 
Let no man tell me that it is a medicine too 
<leere sold ; for, what availe so many 
loathsome pils, stincking potions, cauteriz- 
! mgs. incisions, sweatings, scions, dyets, and 
I so divers fiishions of curing, which, becau.se 
wc are not able to undergoc their violence 
and brooke llieir iniportuniry, doc often 
bring us unto our graves ? And therefore, 
when I am surprised, I take it its physicke; 
and when I am free, I take it as a constant 
and full deliverance. Lo here another par- 
ticular favour of my disease, which is, that 
he in a manner keepes his play apart, and 
lets me keepe mine owns ; or else I want 
hilt courage to doett. In his greatest emo- 
tion I have held out tenne houres on horse- 
backc witli him. Doe but endure, you 
needc no other ruk or regimen. Play, 
dally, dyne, runne, be gamesome, do this, 
and if you can doe the other thing, your 
di.sordcr and debauching will rather availe 
than hurt it. bay thus mu'fch to one that 
hath the pox, or to one that hath the gowt, 
or to one that is belly-broken or cod-bur.^t. 
Other infirmities have more universail 
bonds, torment farre otherwise our actions, 
pervert all our order, and engage all tlie 
state of mans life unto their consideration. 
Whereas this doth only twitch and pinch 
the skin, it neyther medlcth with your 
understanding, nor with your will, tongue, 
feete, or hands, but leaves them all in your 
disposition ; it rather rouzeth and awaketh 
you, then deterre and drouzy you. Tlse 
mind is wounded by the burning of a feaver, 
suppressed by an epilepsie, confounded by 
a migrane, and in conclusion astonicci 
and dismayed by all the disea.ses that touch 
or wound the whole masse of his body and 
its noblest parts. This never medleth with 
it. If therefore it go ill witli it, his be the 
blame ; she bewrayeth, she forsaketh, and 
she displaceth her selfe. None but fools 
will be perswaded that this hard, gretty and 
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mnssic body, which is concocted and pctri- j them without the body. I have divers times, 
tied in our kidneis, may be dissolved by ; being in safely and free from all dangerous 
drinks. And therefore after it is stirred necidenis, taken pleasure to communicate 
there is no way but to give it passage ; for them unto physitians, as but then comming 
if wu doe not he will take it himsclfe. upon me. I endured the arrest or doomc 
This other peculiar commodity I observe, of their horrible conclusions, ami remained 
that it is an infirmity wherein we have but uch the more bounden unto God for 
little to divine. We are dispensed from the his grace, and better instructed of (he vanity 
trouble whereinto other maladies cast us, | of tins arte. Nothing ought so nnieh to be 
by the uncertainty of their causes, condi- 1 recommended unto youth as activity and 
tions, and progresses~a trouble infinilly | vigilaiicy. Our life is nothing hut motion, 
painfull. ^ Wc have no need of doctorall j 1 am hanliy shaken, and arn slow in all 
consultations or eullegiall interpretations. 1 things, be it to rise, to goe to bed. or to my 
Our senses tell us where, it i.s and what it is. ineale.s. Scavem of tin; cloeke in the morn- 
By and with such arguments, forcible or ‘ ing is to me an early houn'; and where I 
weake (as Cicero dotli the infirmity of Ins may command, 1 neiihejr dine fieforc eleven, 
old age), I endevoiir to lull aslccpe and nor .sup till after si\. I h.ive heretofore 
studyto am muse my imagination, and supple impiifcd tir of agues or maladies, 

or annoint her sores. If they grow worse wheretnto I falne, to the lumpish 

to-inorro\v, to-morrow we shall provide ftw lu avini n* drow/.y dullnessc which my 
new remedies or Ovseapes. That this is true, sleepii'g had caused me, ami over 

loe afterward agaiiie, haply the lighte t [U<xi im'e to t.dl risie« pe againc in the 
motion wrings jiun* l;lood out of inyveines. nunning. hi. 1(0 coiuh'innes imjre the ex- 
And what of tliat .<* I omit tiot to sture as , r<*ss»‘ of sleeping then I lx* .surfet of drink- 
before, and with a youthfull and in.soh nt j ing. I love to he liard and alone, yea and 
he.ale ride after iny hounds; and find ! without a woman by me, aficr the kingly 
that I have great r(‘a.son of so important an 1 manner ; .somewhat well and wanne ci^vereil. 
accident, whieli cost.s me but a d»*afe heavi- j I nevn had my bed \Narnx’d, hut since I 
nesse and donibe alteration in that ])art. Itt • to hi* an old man, if need reriuire, I 
is some grc.at stone that wasteth and con- j have clothes given me to warine my teele 
.sumeth the snhst;>nce of my kidneis and my ! and iny .stomaeke, (heat Scipio was trued 
life, which I avoyde little and little; not to bee a .sluggard or heavy .sl(H*j)f:r (in my 

without some naturall plea.su re, as .an ex- ' conceit) for no oilier cause l)ut that 11x11 
crement now superfluous and troulilesome. ‘ were ufllcnded ; lice onely slionld bee tlie 
And feele I something to .si lake ? Kxcept : man in wliom no fault might justly bee 
not that I ammuse my selfe to feele iny . found. If tliere be any euiiosity in my be- 
pulse, or looke into my urine, thereby to , liaviour or manner of life, it is rather about 
iinde or take some tedious prevention, I ] my g(jing to Ixal (Ixai any thing ebe ; but 
shall come time enoiigli to feele the .smart, \ if needo* liee, 1 gerxTally yi*e.lil and aeeom- 
without lengthening the same with th(! p, line j modate my selfe unto necessity, as well 
of fe.rre. Wlio fearelli to .suffer, suffereth j and as quietly, as any other whosoever, 
already, because he fenreth. | .Sleeping hath jiossessed a great [jait of my 

Seeing the doubt and ignorance of those j life ; and as old as I am, I can sleepe eiglU 
who will and do meddle with expounding i or nine houres together. I doe with profit 
the drifts and shifts of nature, with her j withdraw my .si^lfe from this sluggish pro- 
internall progress; and so many false | pension, and evidf-ntly finde. my .selfe better 
prognostications of their arte should make ■ by it. Jndeede, I somewhat feele the. stroke 
us understand her incancs irifinitly un- j of altcratx*n, but m three rlaycs it is f»ast. 
knowmo. There is great uncertainty, i And I S'-e lew that live with Icsse (when 
variety and obscurity in that slice pro- 1 need is), and that more constantly exercise 
misetli and mcnaceth ii.s. Except old age, j themselves, nor wliom toyling and laljour 
which is an undoubted signe of deaths ap- 1 offend lesse. My hotly iscap.iblc of a firme 
pToching, of all other accidents, I see few . agitation, so it be not vehement and sodaine. 
signes of future things whereon we may | I avoide violent exercises, and which induce 
ground our divination. I onely judge rny 1 mcc to sweat e ; my limbs will sooner be 
.selfe by true- feel ing sense, and not by dis- ' ue.iried then liented. I can .stand a w'liole 
course." To what end, j since I will adde ' day long, ami am s* Mome weary witli w.dk- 
nothing thereunto except attention and j ing. Since my fust age, I ever loved rather 
patience? Will you know what I gaine by j to ride then walke upon pavt-d streets, 
it? Behold those W'ho doe otlierwi.se, and j Going afoote. I shall durty myselfe up to 
W'ho depend on so many diverse jwswasions tlie w'aste ; and little men, go.iig alongst 
and counsels, how oft imagination presseth ' our streets, are subject (for w^’^f of pre*-**”- 
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liall apparence) to be juslled or elbowed. 
I love to take my rest, be it sitting or lying- 
along, with my legs as high or higher 
then my seate. No profession or occupa- 
tion is more pleasing then the military ; a 
profession or exercise both noble in execu- 
tion (for the strongest, most generous and 
prowdest of all vertucs, is true valour) and 
noble in its cause. No utility, either more 
just or universall then the protection of the 
repose or defence of the greamessc of ones 
country. The company and dayly conver- 
sation of so many noble, young, and active 
men, cannot but bee well-plenbing to you : 
the dayly and ordinary sight of so divers 
trogieall spectacles ; the liberty and uncon- 
troled freedomc of that artelt .s’ic and un- 
affected conversation, masculine and cerc- 
monilesse maner of life ; the h<3urciy variety 
of a thousand ever-changing and differing 
actions ; the couragious and minde-stirring 
harmony of warlike musicke, which at once 
entertaineth with delight and enflaineth with 
longing, both your eares and your minde ; 
the imminent and matchlesse honour of that 
exercise ; yea the very sharpnesse and 
difficulty of it, which Plato esteemeth so 
little, that in his imaginary commonwealth 
he imparteth the same both to women and 
to children. As a voluntary souldier or 
adventurous knight you enter the lists, the 
bands or particular hazards, according as 
your selfe judge of their successes or import- 
ance ; and you see when your life may 
therein be excusably employed. 

Pulchrutnque tnori succurrit in arm is J- 
And nobly it doth come in minde, 

To die in armes may honor finde. 

Pasely to fearc common dangers, that con- 
cerne so numberlcsse a muUirude, and not 
to dare what so many sorts of men dare, 
yea whole nations together, is onely incident 
to base, craven, and milke-sop hearts, com- 
pany and good fellowship doth harten and 
encourage children. If some chance to ex- 
ceed and outgoe you in knowledge, in 
experience, in grace, in strength, in fortune, 
you have third and collatcrall causes to 
blame and take hold-of; but to yceld to 
them in constancy of minde and resolution 
of courage, you have none but your selfe to 
find fault with. Death is much more abject, 
languishing, grisly, and paineful in a downe- 
bed, then in a field combate ; and agues, 
catarrhs or apoplexies, as painefull and 
mortall as .an harquebusado. He that 
should be made undantedly to beare the 
accidents of common life, should not need 
to bumbast his courage, to become a man 

1 Visa. jSn, 1. iil 3x7. 
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at armes. Vivtre, mi Lucilli, militart est : * 
** Friend mine, to live is to goeonwarre- 
fare." I cannot remember that ever I was 
scabbed, yet is itching one of natures 
sweetest gratifications, and as ready at hand. 
But repentance doth over-importunately 
attend on it. I exercise the same in mine 
cares (and by fits) which^within doe often 
itch. I was borne with al my senses sound, 
almost m perfection. My stoiuacke is coin- 
modiously good, and so is my head ; both 
which, together with my winde, maintaine 
themselves athwart my agues. I have out- 
lived that age to which some nations have 
not without some reason prescribed for a 
just end unto life, that they allowed not a 
man to exceede the same. I have notwith- 
standing some remyses or intermissions yet, 
though unconstant and short, so sound and 
neate that there is little difference between 
them and the health and indolency of my 
youth. I speake not of youthly vigor and 
chearefiill blithenesse ; there is no reason 
they should follow me beyond their limits : 

Non hate amplius est limiuist aut aqute 

CaUsiis^patiens latus.^ 

These sides cannot still sustrdne 
Lying without doorcs, showring raine. 

My visage and eyes doe presently dis- 
cover me, T’hciice begin all my changes, 
and somewhat sharper th«m lliey are in 
effect. 1 often move my friends to pitty 
ere I feele the cause of it. My looking- 
glasse doth not amaze me, for even in luy 
youth it hath divers limes befalne me so to 
put on a dusky looke, a wan colour, a 
troubled behaviour and of ill presage, witli- 
out any great .accident ; so tliat phy.sitian*; 
perceiving no inward cause to answer tiiio 
outward alteration, ascribed the same to the 
secret minde or some concealed passion, 
which inwardly gnawed and coiisumed me. 
T hey were deceived ; were my body directly 
by me, as is my minde, we should march a 
little more at our ease. 1 had it then, m>t 
onely exempted from all trouble, but abo 
full of satisfaction and blithenesse, as it i>. 
most commonly, partly by its owne com- 
plexion, and partly by its owne desseigne ; 

Nec vitiani art us eegrep contagia mentis p 
Nor doth sicke niindcs infection 
Pollute strong joynts complexion. 

I am of opinion that this her temperature 
hath often raised my body from his fallings : 
he is often suppressed, whereas she, if not 
lasciviously wanton, at least in quiet and 

1 Sen. Epist. 96, f. 

* Hor, Car. 1. ill. Od. x. 15. 
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reposed estate. I had a quartan ague which 
held me foure or five moneths, and had 
altogether disvisaged and altered iny coun- 
tenance. yet my minde held ever out, not 
onely peaceably but pleasantly. So I fcele 
no paine or smart ; weakenesse and languish- 
ing doe not greatly perplex me. 1 see 
divers corporall afcefailances', the onely nam- 
ing of which breede a kind of horror, and 
wijich I would feare lesse then a thousand 
passions and agitations of the mind which 
1 see in use. 1 resolve to 1 unne no more ; 
it sufficeth me to goe-on faiic and softly ; 
nor doe I complaino of ihrir naturall de- 
cadence or empairing that possesseth me. 

Quis iuiniduvt g^tiiur wiraivr i>i t ' 

Who wonders a swolne thioaic to see. 

In those about the Alpcs that be i 

No more then I grieve (hat my continu- 
ance is not as long and sound as that of an 
oake. I have no cause to finde fault w'ith 
my imagination. I have in my life had very 
few thoughts or cares tiiat liavt; so much ns 
interrupted the course of my sleepc, except ; 
of desire to awaken without (hsmny or 
afflicting me. I seldome dreaine, and when 
I doe, it is of e.vtravagant things and 
chynieras, commonly produced of pleasant 
conceits, rather ridiculous then sorrowfull. 
And thinke it true that dreames are the 
true interpreters of our inclinations ; but 
great skill is required to sort and under- 
stand them. 

Res quar in vita nsurpant homines^ cogitant^ 
curant^ vident^ 

Quague agunt vigilantes ^ agitantque ea sunt 
in somna nccidunt 

Minus iniraudum est. 

It is no wonder if the things which we 

Care for, use, thinke, doe oft, or wakinjj see. 

Unto US sleeping rcproscnied be, 

Plato .saith, moreover, that it is the olTic*' of 
wisedomc to draw divining instrnclions from 
them against future times. Wherein I see 
nothing but the wonderfull experience that 
Socrates, Xenophon, and Aristotle relate of 
them — men of unreproovable authority. 
Histories report that the inhabitants of the 
Atlaniique lies never dre.iine, who feed on 
nothing that hath becne slaine ; which I 
adde, because it is peradventure the occasion 1 
they dreaine not. Pythagoras ordained 
therefore a certaine lufthode of feeding, 
that dreames might be sorted of some pur- 
pose. Mine are tender, and cause no agin l- 
lion of body or expressi )n of voice in me. 

1 liave in my dayes ne many strangely 
stirred with them. The the philosopher 
walked in dreaming *, ar d Pericles his boy, 

I JuvRN. Sat. xiii. 152. 


, went upon the tiles and tops of houses. I 
stand not much on nice choice of meates at 
the table, and commonly begin with the 
first and neerest dish, and leape not 
willingly from one taste to another. Multi- 
tude of dishes and variety of services dis- 
jileast; me as much as any other throng. I 
atn easily pleased with few messes, and hate 
the opinion of Favorinus, that at a banquet 
you must have that dish whereon you feed 
hungerly taken from you, and ever have a 
new one set in tlie place ; and that it is 
' a niggardly supper if all the guests be not 
glutted with pinions and rumps of divers 
: kinds of fowle, and that onely the dainty 
bird beccafico or snapfig doserveth to bee 
eaten whole at one morsell. I feede luiicli 
upon salt cati'^, and love to have my bread 
[somewhat fn di, and mine owne baker 
! makes none, other for my bord, against the 
i fashion of my country. In my youth iny 
ovtxseers had much a doc to relbrme the 
rcfusall I made of such iu«*ats as youth doth 
rommoniy best ; as sweetmeats, coiu- 
fcls and marchpanes. My tutor was wont 
to linde great fault witli my loliiing of sticli 
dainties, as a kinde. of squeamish delicacy. 
And to sa> trutii, it is nothing hut a ditliculty 
j of taste, where il once is applyed. Whosoever 
remooveth fioin a child a certaine particular 
or ol)stinatc alfbetion to browne bifiad, to 
bacon, or to gaiiike, take.th friandi/e from 
him. There arc some th.at make it a labour 
and thinke it a patience to regret a goorl 
; piece of powdred beefc, or a good gemmon 
I of bakon, amongst partridges. Are not 
they wise men in tm; mcanetiinc? It is the 
; chiefe dainty of all d. unties ; it is the laMc 
of nice effeminate fortiim: that wil be dis- 
' tasted witi) ordinary and usual things. J*er 
gU(P lux H rill di'i'ttiiirn m hi a to ludit 

Whereby the lavisline'^^-e of pltaity piayt*3 
with tedious pleasure." To foibearc to mnl.e 
goo(i chcare, Ijccause another doth il, tur 
one to have care of his feeding, is the essence 
of that vice. 

Si viodica catnarr times olus omne patella.^ 

If in a sorry di>h lo mii> 

You brooke not all tli’ hcaibc pottage up. 

Indeede tlu*re is this difterence, that it is 
better for one to tye his desires unto tiun 
easiest to be gotten, yet is it a vice to tie 
; hirnselfe to any strictnesse. 1 was hereto- 
fore wont to name a kinsman of mine over- 
dehcate, b(tcause whilst hec hvc<I in our 
gullies, he had unlearnt and left to lie upon 
a bedde and to strippe hirnselfe to goc to 
bedde. Had I any male children I should 
I willingly wish them my fortune. That good 

1 iloK. 1. i. Epiit. V. a, 
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father it pleased God to allot me (who hath j than I bend unto that of Pyrrhus, who was 
nothing of mee but tbankt^fulnesse for his i ever wont demissely to stoope and yeeld to 
goodnesse, which indeed is as great as the mighty, and insolently to grow proud 
great may be) even from my cradle sent ; over the weake. Long sitting at mcales 
nice to be brought up in a poor village of ■ doth much weary and distemper me, for be 
his, where he kept me so long as I suckt, ' it for want of better countenance and enter- 
and somewhat longer, breeding me after : tainenient, or that I used niyselfe unto it 
the meanest and simplest common fashion, j when I was a cliild, I fe^dc as long as I 
Magna par^ libcrtatis rst bene inoratus sitte at the table ; and therefore, being in 
venter: * "A mannerly belly is a groat part t mine owne house, though my board be but 
of a man's liberty.” NVver take unto your- i short and that wee use not to sit long, I 
selfe, and much lesse ntwer give your wives doe not commonly sit downc with the first, 
the charge of your children’s breeding or but a pretty while after others, according to 
education. Let fortune frame them uiulor the forme of Augustus, yet I imitate him 
the popular and naturall lawes ; let custome . not in his rising before others. Contrary, I 
enure them to frugality and breed them toj love to sit a great while after, and to heare 
hardnesse, that they may ratlicr descentl i some discourse or table-talke, al waves pro- 
from sharpencsse than ascend unto it. His j vided I beare not a part mysclfe, for if my 
conceipt ayrned also at another end, to belly be full I shall soone be weary and 
acquaint and re-ally me with that people hurt myselfe with talking, and I finde the 
and condition of men that have most need exercise of lowdc-speaking and contesting 
of us ; and thought I was rather bound to ( before nieate very pleasant and wholesome, 
respect those which extend their arnu'S unto 1 The ancient Grecians and Romanes had 
me than such as turnc their backe toward better reason than wee, allotting unto feed- 
me. And that was tlie reason he cliose no ing, which is a principall action of man’s 
other gossips to hold me at the font tli-.n life (if any other extraordinary businesse 
men of abjeet and base fortune, that so I did not let or divert them from it), divers 
might the m(u*e be bound and tied unto houres, and the best part of the night, cat- 
them. His purpose hath not altogether ing and drinking more leisurely than we 
succeeded ill. I willingly give and accost doc, who passe and runne-over all our 
myselfe unto the meaner sort, whether it be actions in post-haste, and , extending this 
because there is more glory gotten by them, i naturall pleasure unto ^nore leisure and use, 
or through some naturall comptission, which entennixing therewith divers profitable and 
in me is infinitely powerfull. The facii(;n mind-pleasing offices of civill conversation, 
which I condenine in our civill warres I 8uch as have care of me may easily stealc 
shall more sharpely condeninc w hen it from me W'hatsoever they imagine may be 
prospers and floiiriahcth. 1 shall in some hurtfull for me, inasmuch as about my feed- 
sort be reconciled unto it when I see it ing I never desire or find fault with that 
miserably dcj^ressed and overwhelmed. Oli 1 see not. That proverb is verified in me : 
how willingly doe I remember that worthy What eye seeth not, the heart rueth not; 
humour of Chelonis, daughter and w ife to but if a dish or anything else be once set 
King of -Sparta. VVhilt?st Cieombrotus, before me, they lose their labour that goe 
her husb.and, in the tumultuous disorders about to tell *me of abstinence ; so that 
of his city, had the upper hand of Leonidas w'hen I arn disposed to fast I must be se- 
her fatlier, she played the part of a good questred from caters, and have no more 
daughter, allying herselfe with her father set before me than may serve for a stinted 
in his exile and in his misery, maincly op- and regular collation ; for if I but sit downc 
posing herselfe against the conqueit>ur. at a set table I forget my resolution. If I 
Hid fortune turne, so changed she her chance to bidde my cooke change the dress- 
minde, couragiously taking her husband’s ing of some kinde of meate or dish, all my 
part, whom she never forsooke, whitherso- men know I inferre my appetite is wallowish 
ever his mine or distressc carr>’cd him ; and my stomache out jf order, and I shall 
having (in my seeming) no other choise hardly touch it. 1 Ir ve all manner of flesh 
than to follow that side where she might or fowle but greene * osted and raw sodden, 
doc most good, where she was most wanted, ! namely, such as may beare it without 
and where she might shew lierselfe most f danger, and lovf to have them throughly 
tmely pittifull. I doe more n.a rurally onclinc j mortified, and i i divers of them the very 
toward the example of Flamnius, who more j alteration of tb-*ir smell. Onely hardnesse 
and rather yeeldcd to such as had need of i or toughnesseof meate doth generally molest 
him than to those who might doe him good, | me , of all c.her qualities 1 am as carelesse 

! and can as well brooke them as any man 

J Sen. laj. i that ever knew, so that (contrary to re- 
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ccived opinion) evon amongst fishes I shall ' fivo-aml-twenty, and others b(;ing thirty 
finde some both too new and over-hard and j yceres of age, wlueh I often comi:)are with 
firme ; it is not the fviult or w'ant of teeth, • such as were made by mo as I am now at 
which I ever had as perfectly sound and j this instant. How many times doc 1 say 
complcate as any other man, and which but j 1 am lu) moic myselfc ; how much is my 
now, being so okle, beginne to threaten present image further from those then from 
me. I have from my infancy learnt to lliat of m> dccca'sc? It is an over-great 
rubbe them witlf my na])hin, both in the ; abuse unto nature to dragge and hnrrv her 
morning when I rise and silting down and sn fane that sl\e must In' loreul to give us 
rising from the table. Cod doth them a ; over, and abaiuion our eonduct, uur e\es, 
grace from whom by hale and little he , our teeth, our legges and the rest, to (he 
doth subtract their life. It is the onely merey of a foriaiiur help an<l lA’gged assist- 
benefit of old age. 'I heir last death shall ance ; and to put our selves into the hands 
be so much the lessc full, languishing and | of art, weary to follow ns. 1 am not over- 
painefiill, it shall then kill but one halfc or j mucli or gieedily desirous of sallets or of 
a quarter of a man. Kven now I lost one j fruits, exe.i'pt melons. My faiiier liated all 
of my teeth, which of itsolfe fell out without i manner of sawces ; I love them all. Over- 
stnigling or paine : it was the naturall ternie j much eatitig doth hint and ilistcmper mo. 
of its continuance. That part of my being, ! hut for the qiialily 1 have yet no certaine 
with divers others, arc already dead anti : knowletlgt' (hat any meate offends me ; I 
mortified in mee, others of the most .active, 1 never ohM'ive either a lull or want'tl moone, 
halfe dead, and which during tlie vigor of i nor make a dilu reiiee betweeno the spring 
my age held the first ranke. '1 bus I ''inkt' : turn' or autunuK’. I here are ccrlaint* in- 
and scape from nivselfe. What fool iduu's ' cou'U ant and uuUneA ue motions in us ; for 
will it be in my understanding to feele (he (by \\;iy ol es.uuplrU b.ive heretofore found 
start of that fail, already so atlvatired, as it j n ilish-rootes ii) b-* veiv good for mee, then 
were perfectly whole? I hojuMt not ; verily | very hurduii, and now ae.aine very well 
I receive a speei.dl comftirt in thinkiug on . agreeing with my stomaeke. In thvers 
iny death, and that it shall he of the most | other things I feele my appetit to change, 
just and natunill, and cannot now reijuire and my stotnaeke to diversifie from time to 
or hope other fiivor of destiny concerning | time. I have altrerl rny coutm* of drinking, 
that then unlawitill. Men penswacle them- ' sometimes from white to claret wine, and 
selves that, as heretofore, they have liad a i tlum from ei.iret to white againe. 
higher statiin*, so their lives were longer ; i I am very friand and glufloiKuis of fid), 
but they are deceived, for Solon, of those | and keepe my sliroving rluyes upon fish 
ancient times, though he were of an e.vceed- I dayes, and my fe.jsts upon fa .ting-rlayes. 
ing high stature, his life continued but I believe as some otlier-. dui;, that fish is 
seventy yceres. Slial I, that have so much ] of lighter digi'siion lliaii llesb. As I 
and so universally adored that apwo*^ fiCrpov, 1 m.ikc it a coir < it ucf to e.ite fli sh upon a 
a meane is best, of former times, and liavc ! h'-h dav, so doth my t.i-.te lo e.iui fish and 
overtaken a meane measure for the most , Hesh togrther. '1 he divt aty IviwnMie ihem 
perfect, therefore pretend a most prudigi- j secnic.s to mee overulistaul. i'.veii from my 
ous and unmeasurable life? Whatsoever | youth I w.x, wont nowand th<*u to .siealo* 
commeth contrary to Natures course may .some repn.st, « ii her (hat J might sharpen my 
be combersome, but what come.s according sloniaeke against the ne.vt dav for (as ICpi- 
to her should ever please. Omniii quie ciirus was wont to fast, and mad*- but sfiai ing 
secundum naturam Jiunt, sunt hubenda in meales, thereby to aeeustome bis volnpln- 
bouis: “All things arc to be accompted j ousnessc to neglect plenty; I, contrary to 
good that are done according to nature." 1 him, to enure my sensuality to sp<'<*<I (lie 
And therefore, saith Plato, is that death | better, and more rriernly to make use of 
violent which is caused either by wounds or jdenty) or else f fasted, tfie better to main- 
sicknesses ; but that of all others theccusicst taine rny vigor for the service or perfortn- 
and in some sort delitious w'hich surprizeth ance of some brKfily or mentall action ; for 
us by meanes of age, Vitum adole<ict’ntihus both are strangely dulled and idled in me, 
vis aufert, senibiis matunfiis: “ A forcible ; through over much fulnesse and replete- 
violence fakes their life from the yoiinfr, but nesse. And above all, 1 hate that foolish 
a ripe maturity from thg old." Death enter- ! combination of .so .lound and bucksome a 
mcdlctb and everywhere confounds itself i godih'sse witli that indige/ited and belching 
with our life ; decliu.ation dotli preoccupale i god, all pulleii with tlie fume of his liquor) 
her houre and insinimtc itselfe in the very! or to recover iny crazed stomakc, or because 
course of our advancement. 1 have pictures . I wanted some gofxi company. And 1 say 
gf mine owne that were drawne when L was j as Epicurus said, tliat a man should uot so 
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nmcli respect what lie eateth as with whom making of good chcerc unto the houre of 
he eateth; and commend Chilon, that he withdrawingandof rest, without interrupting 
would not promise to come to Periander’s the day : so was I wont to doe heretofore, 
feast before he knew certainely who were 1 have for my health found out since my 
the other bidden guests. No viands are so experience, that on the contrary it is better 
sweetly pleasing, no sauce so tastefull, as to dine, and that one sh.iU digest better 
that which is drawne from conversable and being awake. Whether I be in health or in 
miituall society. I thinke it wholesome to sicknesse, 1 am not muhh subject to I c 
eate more leisurely, and lesse in quality, and thrifty ; indeede my mouth is somewhat dry, 
to feede oftner ; but I will have appetit and but without thirst. And commonly I use 
hunger to be endeared. I should linde no not to drinke, but when with eating I am 
pleasure, after a pliisicall maner, to swallow forced to desire it, and that is when I have 
three or foure forced and spare meales a eaten well. For a man of an ordinary 
day. Who can assure me, if I have a good stature I drinke indtllerent much. In 
taste or stomackc in the morning, that I sommer, and at a hungry meale, I not 
shall have it againc at supper? I/‘t us old oncly exceede the limits of Augustus, who 
men, let us, 1 say, take tlie first convenient dranke but precisely three times ; but, not 
time that commeth ; let us leave liopes and j to offend the rule of Democritus, who forbade 
prognostikes unto almanacke makers. The j us to stay at foure as an unlucky number, 
extreame fruit of my health is pleasure ; let I if need be, I come to five ; three demisextiers, 
us hold fast on the present, and to us j or thereabouts. I like little glasses best ; 
knowne. 1 eschew constancy in these lawes : and 1 love to empty my glasse, which some 
of fi\sting. Whoso will have a forme to ' others dbl ike, as a thing unseemely. Some- 
serve him, let him avoyd continuance of it ; times, and that very often, I temper my wine 
but we harden ourselves unto it, and there- j one halfe and many times three parts with 
unto wholy apply our forces : sixe monetlis water ; and when I am in mine owne 
after, you shall finde your stomacke so house, from an antient custome which 
enured unto it, that you shall have gotten my father’s physitian ordained both for him 
nothing but this, to have lost the liberty to and himselfe, looke what quantity of wine is 
use it otherwise without damage. I use to thought will serve mee a meale, the same is 
goe with my legges and thighs no more commonly tempered two,^or three houres 
covered in summer than in winter, for I before it be served ip, and so kept in the 
never weare but one paire of single silke cellar. It is reported that Cranaus, king of 
stockins. For the easing of my rheume and the Athenians, was the first that invented 
helpe of my chollike, I have of late used to the mingling of wine with water. Whether 
keepe my head and belly warme. My it were profitable or no, I will not now dis- 
infirmities did in a few dayes habituate , putc or stand upon. I thinke it more decent 
themselves thereunto, and disdainetl my | and more wholesome that children should 
ordinary provisions : from a single night- drinke no wine untill they be past the age of 
cappe 1 came to a double coverchef, and sixteene or eighteene yeares. The most 
from a bonnet to a lined and quilted hat. usuall and common forme of life is the best; 
The bumbasting of iny floiiblet serves me | each particularity doth in mine opinion 
now for no more use then a stomacher ; it 1 impugne it. And I should as much detest 
is a thing of nothing, unlesse I adde a hare a (iorinane that should ptit water in his 
or a vulture's skin it, and some warme wine, as a Frenchman that should drinke it 
wrapping about nriy head. Follow this pure. Piiblike cusiome giveth law unto 
gradation, and you shall goe a faire \\\ce. 1 i such things. I fcare a foggy and thicke 
w'ill do no such thing. If I dur.>t I could i ayre, and shunne smoke more than death 
find in my hart to revoke the beginning I (the first thing I began to repaire when I 
have given unto it. Fall you into any new came to be maister of mine owne house, 
inconvenience? This .•eformation will no was the chiinnies and privies, which in most 
longer availe you. You are so accustomed of our buildings is a generall and intollerable 
unto it that you are driven to secke some fault) ; and of the mischiefes and difficulties 
new one. So arc they overthrowne that attending on warre, there is none I hate 
suffer themselves with forced foim.alilies or more than in hot-sweltring wether to ride 
strict rules to be intangled, and do super- up and do\vn<j all the day long in smoky 
stitiously constraine themselves unto them : dust, as many lim^s as our souldicrs .are 
they have need of more, and of more after faine to doe. I have a free and easie respi- 
that : they never come to an end. It is ration, and iloe most commonly passe over 
much more commodious both for our busi- my murres and colds without offence to my 
nesse and for our pleasure (as did our j lungs, or w ithout coughing. The sultry 
forefathers) to lose our dinner, and deferre ( heate of summer is more offensive to me 
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than the sharpnesse of winter ; for, besides 
the incommodity of boat, which is lesse to 
bee remedied than the inconvenience of 
cold, and besides the force of the sunne’s 
beames, which strike into the head, mine 
eyes are much offended with any kinde of 
glitiring or spangling light, so that I cannot 
well sit at dinner over against a cleare- 
burning fire. To allay or dim the white* 
ness of paper, when I was most given to 
reading, 1 was wont to lay a jjiece of greene 
g1 asse upon my booke, and was thereby 
much eased. Hitherto I never used spec- 
tacles, nor know not what they meane \ and 
can yet see as farre as ever I could, and as 
any another man ; true it is, that when night 
comes, I begin to perceive a dimrics and 
weakenesse in reading, the continuail exer- 
cise whereof, and specially by night, Wiis 
ever somewhat troublesome unto mine eyes. 
Loe here a steppe-bneke, and tliat very 
sensible. I shall recoylc no more from a 
second to a third, and from a third to a 
fourth, so gently, that before I feele the 
declination and age of my sight I must be 
Starke blinde. So artificially doe the fates 
untwist our lives- threade. Yet am I in 
doubt that my hearing is about to become 
thickc, and you shall .see that I shall have 
lost it halfe when yet I shall finde fault with 
their voyces t'flat speake unto me. I'he 
minde must be straimid to a high pitch to 
make it perceive how it declineth. ^ly going ! 
is yet very nimble, quicke, and stout ; and I ; 
wot not whicli of the two I can more hunlly j 
stay at one instant, eyther my minde or my 
body. I must like that preacher well that ' 
can tie mine attention to a whole sermon. ' 


I cate so, gave his tutor a whirrot on the eare. 
There were men in Rome that as others 
teach youth to go with a good grace, so they 
taught men to chew with decenev. 1 doc 
sometimes lose the leisure to speake, which 
is so pleasing an entertainment at the table, 
provided they be discourses short, witty, and 
pleasant. There is a kinde of jealousjt* and 
envy betweene our pleasures, and they often 
shockc and hinder another. Alcibiades, 
a man very exquisitely sk.Ofnll in making 
good cheere, inhibited all manner of inusicke 
at tables, because it .shotild not hinder the 
delight of discourses, for the reason which 
Plato affords him, that it is a custome of 
poimlar or base men to call for minstrels or 
singers at feasts, and an argument they 
want witty or good (li'^euiirses and jileasing 
entertainement. wlu'rew iih men ofeoneeipt 
and understanding kntiw how to enterfeast 
and entertaine iliemselves. V^irro rctiuireth 
this at a banket, an asscunbly of persons, 
faire, gooiily, and handsome of piesence, 
affable and lUliglufwll in conveisation, 
which must not be dumbo nor dull, sullaine 
nor slovenly, cleanlinesse and nfalnes.se 
in meates, and faire wether. A good 
ininde-j>leasing table-cnte.rtainement is not 
a little voluptuous feast, nor a meanly 
artificiall banquet. Neither great or sterne 
commanders in warres, nor famous or 
stret philosophers, havi^ disdained the use 
or knowledge of it. My imagination hath 
b(ajiieathed three of them to the keeping 
of my memory oncly, which fortune did 
at severall times y«'rjd excecilingly de- 
lightsome unto me. My present stale doth 
now cxclud'* me from tliom ; for every 


In places of ceremonies, where every man 
doth so nicely stand upon countenance, 
w'here I have .scene ladies hold their eyes so 
steady, 1 could never so hold out, hut some 
part of mine would ever be gadding ; al- 
though I be sitting there, I am not well 
settled. As Clirysippus the philosopher's 
charober-maide saide of hir master, that he 
was never drunke but in his legges ; for 
whersoever he sate, he was ever accnstoincd 
to be wagging with them ; and this she .saide 
at what time store of wine had made hi.s 
companions cuppe-shotten, and yet he felt 
no alteration, but continued sober in minde ; 
it might likewise have becne .said of me, 
that even from mine infancy 1 had either 
folly or quickesilver in my leete, .so much 
stirring and naturall inconstam y have 1 in 
them where ever I plate them. It is unmaii- 
nerlinesse and prejudicial! unto health, y(?a 
and to pleasure also, to feede grosely and 
greedily as 1 doe. I shall sometimes through . 
baste bite my tongue and fingers' ends- | 
Diogenes meeting with a cliildc that did | 


j 0 . 1 c, according to tl.f good temper of 
I body or mind wherein lie finds himselfe, 
i addeth either principal! grace or taste unto 
; thorn. My solfo, who but grovcll on the 
I ground, hate that kind of human wisodome 
I which would make us disdainofull and cne- 
! inics of the bodies reformation. 1 cleeme it 
I an eqnall injustice either to take naturall 
I sensualities against the hart, or to take them 
too neere the hart. Xerxes was a ninny- 
I hammer, who, enwrapped and given to all 
humane voluptuoiisnesse, pro])osed rewards 
for those that should devise such as be had 
I never h«'ard of. And hce is not much 
! behind him in sottishnesse that gooth 
I about to abridge those which Nature 
; hath di-v: ;cd for liim. One should neither 
fi/ilo’.v no: avoyd them, but receive them. I 
I receive them some wl rat more amply and 
graciously, and rather am contented to 
loliow naturall inclination. We need not 
e.xaggerate their inanity, it will sufficiently 
be felt and doth sufficiently produce it selfe. 
Goduiuercy oui weake, crazed, and joy- 
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diminishing spirit, which makes us distaste 
both them and himselfe. Hee treateth both 
himselfe and whatsoever he recciveth, some- 
times forward and othertimes backeward, 
according as himself is either insaciate, 
vagabond, new fang led, or vaviuble, 

Sincerum est nisi vns, gumicnnqtte infundis 
acescit, i 

In no swccte vessell all you poure. 

In such a vessell soone will bowre. 

My selfe, who brag so curiously to em- 
brace and particularly to allow the com- 1 
modities of life, whensoever 1 look precisely ' 
into it, finde nothing therein but winde. Hut | 
what? We are nothing but winde. And 
the veiy winde also, more wisely then we 
loveth to bluster and to be in agitation, and 
is pleased with his owne oflices, without de- 
siring stability or solidity, qualities thar be 
not his owne. 'I'he meere pleasures of im- j 
agination, as well as displeasure (say some) 
are the greatest, as the ballanccof Critolaiis 
did e,xpresse. It is no wonder she com - 1 
poseth them at her ploiisure, and cuts them 
out of the whole cloath. I see da>ly some 
notable presidents of it, and peradveniure to 
be desired. But I, that am of a commi.xt 
condition, homely and plaine, cannot so 
thoroughly bite on that onely and so simple 
object, but shall grosely and carelessly give 
myselft* over to the present delights of the 
generall and humane law, intellectually 
sensible and .sensibly-intellectuall. riu^ Ci- 
renaique pbilosopheis arc of o])inion that 
as griefes, so corporall pleasures arc more 
powerfull, and as double, so more just. 
There are some (as Aristotle saith) who, 
with a savage kinde of stupidity, will seeme 
distastefull or squeamish of them, ^>ome 
others 1 know that doe it out of ambition. 
Wily renounce they not also breathing? 
Why live they not of their own, and refuse 
light, because it commeth of gratuity and 
costs them neither invention nor vigor. That 
Mars, or Fallas, or Mercuric should nourish 
ihcm to see, instead of Ceres, Venus, or 
Bacchus? Will they not seckefor the (juad- 


manners and in action ; Plato hath found a 
mediocrity between both. But they say so 
by w'ay of discourse, for the true tempera- 
ture is found in Socrates, and Plato is more 
Socratical then Pyihagorical, and it becomes 
him best. When I dance, 1 dance ; and 
when I sleepe, I sleepe ; mid when I am 
solitarie walking in a faire orchard, if my 
thoughts have a while entertained themselve 
with strange occurrences, I doe another while 
bring them to walke with inee in the orchanl, 
and to be partakers of that solitarincssc and 
of my selfe. Nature hath like a kinde mo- 
ther observed this, that such actions as slice 
for our necessities hath enjoyned unto us 
should also be voluptuous unto us, and doth 
not onely by reason but also by apixitite en- 
vite us unto them ; it were injustice to corrupt 
her rules. When 1 behold Ctesar and Alex- 
ander in the thickest of their wondrows great 
labours so absolutely to enjoy humane and 
corporall pleasures, I say not that they 
j release thereby their imndc, but rather 
strengthen the same, submitting by vigor of 
courage their violent occupaium and la- 
borious thoughts to the customary use of 
ordinary life. Wise had they beene iiad 
they beleeved that that was their oidiuary 
vocation and this their extraordinary. What 
I t*gregdous fooles arc we ! Hce hath past his 
[life in idlcnesse, say we ; alss ! I have done 
I nothing tin's day, W,h.il ; have you not 
lived? It is not onely the fundamentall, 
but the noblest of your occupations. I hul I 
beene placed or thought tit for the managing 
of great affaires, I would have shewed what 
I could have performed. Have you know eii 
how to meditate and mannage your life 
you have accomplished the greatest worke of 
all. For a man to shew and exploit him- 
selfe Nature hath no neede of foriune ; she 
c(]ually shevves herselfe upon all grounds, in 
all suies, before and behinde, as it were 
without eurteiues, welt, or gard. Have you 
knowne how to compose your manners? 
You have done more than he who liath com- 
posed bookes. Have you knowne how to 
take rest * You have done more than he who 


ratuic of the circle even upon tlieir wives? halli takt.n empires and citties. 'I'he glo- 
1 hate that we should be commanded to rious masterpiece of man is to live to the re- 
bave our minds in the clouds whilst our pulse. All other things— as to raigne, to 
bodies are sitting at the table ; yet w-oiild I governe, to hoard up treasure, to thrive, and 
not have the minde to be fastned thereunto, to build — are for the most part but appen- 
nor wallow upon it, nor lie along thereon, dixes and supports therunto It is to thee a 
but apply it selfe and sit at it . Aristippus j great pleasure to see a generall of an armie at 
defended but the body, as if wee had no j the rq^e of a breach, which ere long iri- 
soule ; Zeno embraced but the soule, as if | tendeth to charge or enter, all whole, undis- 
wc had no body ; both viciously. Pytha- traded, and carelesly to prepare him selfe, 
goras (say they) hath followed a philosophic j while he sits at dinner with his friends about 
all in contemplation ; Socrates altogether in him, to talke of any matter. And I am de- 

^ lighted to see Brutus, having both heaven 

1 Hor. 1 . i. £pisi. ii. 54. and earth conspired against him and the 
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liberty of Rome, by stealthe to take some 
hours of the night from his other cares, and 
walking of the round, in al security to rcadc, 
to note, and abbreviate Pol i bins. It is for i 
base and petty minds, dullt'd and over- ' 
wnelmed with the weight of nftaires, to be 
ignorant how to leave them, and not to 
know how to free themselves from thorn, 
nor how to loav<?and take them agaiiie. 

O fortes peioraque passr\ 

Mecum siepe viriy uumc vino fell He curas, 

Cras in gens iterabimus a^qnorP 
Valiant compeeres, who oft have worse endured 
With me, let now with wine your cares be cured : 
To-morrow we againc 
Will launch into the maine. 

Whether it be in jest or earnest that the 
Sorbonicall or theological wine and their 
feasts or gaudy dayes are now come to be«* 
proverbially jested at, 1 think there is soim; 
reason that by how much more profitably 
and seriously they have bestowed the morn- 
ing in the exercise of their schooles, so 
much more commodiously and pleasantly 
should they dine at noone. A cle.ire con- 
science to have well employed and indus- 
triously have spent the otlser houres is a 
perfect seasoning and savory condiment of 
tables. So have wise men live<l. And that 
inimitable contention unto vertue which so 
amazeth us in both Catoes, tlicirso strietly- 
severe humour, •even unto importunity, hath 
thus mildly submittetl my selfe, and taken 
pleasure in the lawes of humane condition 
and in Venus and Paochus, according to 
their sects precepts, which require a pt'r- 
fectly wise man to be fully expert and skil- 
full in the true use of sensualities, as in all 
other duties or devoires belonging to lile. 
Cui cor sapiat ei ei sapiat piilatus : *' l.et 
hii palate be savoury whose lieart is sa- 
voury." Easie-yeelding and facility doth, in 
my conceit, greatly honour and is best 
befitting a magnanimous and noble minder. 
Epaminondas thought it no scorne to tlirust 
himselfe among-^t the boyes of his citie and 
dance with them, yea, and losing and pk\y, 
and with attcailioii busie liimst'lfe, were it in 
things that might derogate from the honor 
and reputation of his glorious victories, and 
from the peffect reformation of manners 
that was in him. And amongst so infinite 
admirable actions of Scipio the grand 
father, a man worthy to be esteemed of 
heavenly race, nothing addeth so miicli 
grace unto him as to see him carelesly to 
dallie and childishly to trifle in gathering 
and chosingof cockle-%hcls, and play at cost 
castle along the sea-shoare with his friend 

I H‘>r. Car, I. i. Oil- vii. 30. 

* Cic. Fin. 1. ii. 


Ivclius ; and if it were fowle weather, amus- 
ing and solacing himselfe to represent in 
writing and comedies the most popular and 
b.iso actions of men. And having his head 
continually busi«»d with that wondertull en- 
terprise against Hannibal and Aflnko, yet 
hee still visited the schooles in Sicily, and 
freiiiieiited the lectures of pliilosophy, arm- 
ing his eneinii's teeth at Kome with envy and 
.qiight. Nor anything more remarkable in 
Socrates, then when, being oUl and crazed, 
hee w'ould spare so much time as to l>e in- 
structed in the art of dancing and playing 
upon instruments, and thought the time 
well bestowed ; who. luAwilhsiandwig, hath 
been seen to eontmne a whole day and 
ingjit in an exi.isie or trance, yea even 
standing on hi.s feet in presence of all the 
drecke" aimie, as it were surprised and 
ravi.slu’d by some defji and minde-disiraet- 
ing He hath beene no*etl to be 

till' first amongst so infinite valiant men in 
the army heaiilung to rush out to helpe and 
bring off Aleibiades, engaged ami en- 
thronged by his enemies, lo cover him with 
his body, aiiil by ni.iine force of armes and 
courage bring him off from the rout ; and 
in the Deliaiie battell to save and disingage 
Xenophon, who was btsUen from his horse ; 
and in tlie midst of all the Athenian people, 
woniided, as it w'l're, with so unworthy a 
spectacl.', he.idloiig pieseiil himself to the 
first man to n cover Iherametu'S from out 
the hands of the otficers and satelites of the 
thirty tyrants of Athens, who were leading 
him to his ileath, and never desisted from 
his bold attemi)t until hee met with 
'I'her.imenes Inmsi'lfe, though hee were 
followed and asse.teil witli two more. He 
hath beene ‘.eiaie (provoked then'iiiito by a 
rnatclih’V'e beauty, wlnavwith In* was richly 
endowed by nalinv) at any time of neede to 
mainlaiiK* seveic iMJiitiiK'iicy. Hee hath 
continually beene iioti'd lo niaieli to the 
warres on foote, to bnMke the ice witli his 
bare finite, to weaie one same garment in 
summer and winter, to exceed all his com- 
panions in patience of any labour or travel], 
to tMf no more or otherwisi^ at any baiujiiet 
then at his onlinary. He liatli beene scene 
f .scven-and-tw'enfy yeares together, with one 
•same undismaid countenance, patiently to 
'i bcare and enrlure hunger, poverty, the in- 
1 flucilitv and stubbornesse of his children, the 
j frowardnes ard scratchings of his wife ; and 
in the end malicious detraction, tyranny, 

I enprysonment, shakles, and poyson. Hnt 
I was that man envited to drinke to him by 
1 duty of civility ? He was also the man of 
i the army to whom the advantage thereof 
remainwl. And yet he refused not, nor dis- 
dained to play for nuts with children, nor 
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to run with them upon a hobby-horse, , be as careful! to extinguish the one, as dili- 
w herein he had a very good grace ; for all j gent to quench the other. To have a 
actions (saith philosophy) doc equally be- 1 perfect insiglit into a good, drawes with it 
seeme well and honour a wise man. Wee ; an absolute insight into evil ; and sorrow 
have good ground and reason, and should ; hath in her tender beginning something that 
never be weary to present the iin.nge of this [ is unavoydablc, and voluptuousnesse in her 
incomparable man unto al patterues and ! excessive end something that is evitable, 
formes of perfections. 1 heie are very few j Plato coupleth them together, and would 
examples of life absolutely full and pure ; | have it to bee the equall office of fortitude 
and our instruction is gieritly wronged in j to combat against sorrowes, and fight 
that it hath certaine weak, defective, and against the immoderate and charming 
unperfect formes proposed unto it, scarcely blandishments of sensuality. They are two 
good for any good use, which divert and | fountaines, at which whoso draweth, whence, 
draw us backe, and may latiier be teimed | when, and as much as he needeth, be it a 
corrupters then correcters. Man is easily city, be it a man, bee it a beast, he is very 
deceived. One may more easily goe by the happy. I'he first must be taken for physicke 
sides, where extremity serveth as bound, as j and necessity, and more sparingly ; the 
a stay and as a guide, then by the mid-way, ‘ second for thirst, but not unto tlrunkennesse. 
whicti is open and wide, and more accord- Paine, voluptuousnesse, love and hate, are 
ing unto art then according unto nature, the first passions a childe feeleth ; if reason 
but therewithal! lesse nobly and with lesse approach, and they apply themselves unto 
commendation. I'he great nesse of the | it, that is vertue. 1 have a dictionary 
tninde is not so much to drawc up and hale ; severally and wholly to my selfe. I passe 
forward, as to know howto range, direct, ^ the time when it is foule and incommodious ; 
and circumscribe it selfe. It holdeth for | when it is faire and good I will not passe it. 
great whatever is sufficient, and sheweth I runne it over againe, and take hold of it. 
her height in loving meane things better A man should runne the badde, and settle 
then eminent. There is nothing so goodly, himselfe in the good. This vulgar phrase 
so faire, and so law full, as to play the man of passe time and to passe the lime, repre- 
well and duely ; nor science so hard and | sents the custome of those wise men who 
difficult as to know how to live this life j thinke to have no better account of their 
well. And of all the infirmities we have life then to passe it over an^d escape it ; to 
the most savage is to despise our iDeing. passe it over and bawl^ it, and so much as 
Whoso will sequester or distract his minde, in them lyeth to ignore and avoyd it, as a 
let him hardily doe it, if he can, at what thing of an yrkesoine, tedious, and to bee 
time his body is not well at ease, thereby to disdained quality. But 1 know it to bee 
discharge it from that contagion. And otherwise, and finde it to be both priseable 
elsewhere contrary, that she may assist and and commodious, yea in her last declina- 
favour him, and not refuse to be partaker j lion, where I hold it. And Nature hath 
of his tiaturall pleasures, and conjugally be i put the same into our hands, furnished with 
pleased with them; adding thereunto, it ! such and so favourable circumstances that 
shee be the wiser, moderaiioii, lest through I if it piesse and molest us, or if unprofitably 
indiscretion they might be confounded with ! it escape us, we must blame our selves, 
pleasure. Intemperance is the plague of ’ StuiU vita ingrata cst, trepida est, tota in 
sensuality, and temperance is iioi her futurum fertur:^ “A fooles life is all plea- 
scourge, but rather her seasoning, l ludoxus, sant, all fearefull, all fond of the future." 1 
who thereon established his chiefe felicity, therefore prepare and compose my selfe to 
and liis companions that raised the same to forgoe and lose it without grudging ; but as 
so high a pitch by meancs of temperance, a thing that is loseable and transitory by us 
which in them was very singular and ex- owne condition, not as troublesome and 
emplar, savoured the same in her most importunate. Nor beseemes it a man to 
gracious sweetnesse. I enjoyne my mind, bee grieved when he dieth, except they be 
with a looke equally regular, to behold both such as please themselves to live still, 
sorrow and voluptuousnesse : Eoditn enim There is a kinde of husbandry in knowing 
vitio est effusio animi in latitia, qno in do- how to enjoy it. I enjoy it double toothers ; 
lore contractio “ As faulty is the enlarging for the measure in jovissance dependeth 
of the minde in mirth, as the contracting it more or lesse on the application we lend it ; 
in griefe ; " and equally constant, but the especially at this instant, that 1 perceive 
one merrily and the other severely ; and mine to be short in time, 1 wil extend it in 
according to that shee may bring unto it, to weight ; I wil stay the readines of her 


I Cic, Tvse. Qu, 1. iv. 
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flight by the promptitude of my holdfast by 
it, and by the vigor of custome recompence 
the haste of her fleeting. According as the 
possession of life is more short, I must 
endeavour to make it more profound and 
full. Other men feele the sweetnesse of 
contentment and prosperity. 1 feele it as 
well as they, it is not in passing and 
gliding ; yet should it be studied, tasted and 
ruminated, thereby to yeeld it condigiie 
thanks, that it pleased to grant the same 
unto us. They enjoy other pleasures, as 
that of sleepe, without knowing them ; to 
the end that sleepe should not dully and 
unfeelingly escape me, and tliat I might 
better taste and be acquainted with it, I 
have heretofore found it good to bee 
troubled and interrupted in the same. I 
have a kinde of contentment to consult with 
my selfe, which consultation I due super- ] 
flcially runne over, but considerately sound 
the same, and apjily my reason to enter- 
taine and receive it, which is now licconic 
froward, peevish and distristcd. Doe 1 
findc my selfe in some tjukt inoude? is 
there any sensuality that tickles me ? 1 doe 
not suffer the same to busie itselfe or dally 
about senses, but associate iny mind unto it. 
Not to engage or plunge it sclte therein, but 
therein to take delight ; not to lose, but 
therein to finde it selfe. And fur her part 
1 employ hereto view herselie in that 
prosperous state, to# ponder and esteeme 
the good fortune she hath, and to ampiilic 
the same. She rneasureih how niucli she is 
beholding unto God, for that she is at rest 
with her conscience, and free from other 
intestine passions, and hath in ht;r body her 
natural dis}x>sition ; orderly and competent- 
ly enjoying certain e flattering and effeminate 
functions, with which it pleaseth him of his 
grace to recompence the griefs wherewith 
his justice at his pleasure smiteth us. Oh, 
how availfull is it unto her to be so .seated, 
that wherever she casteth her eyes, the 
heavens are calme round about her, and no 
desire, no feare, or doubt, troiibleth the ay re 
before her; here is no difficulty, either 
past, or present, or to come, over which lier 
im^ination passeth not without offence. 
This consideration takes a great lustre from 
the comparison of different conditions. 
Thus doe I in a thousand shapes propose 
unto myselfe those to whom eitiier fortune 
or their owne errour doth transport and 
torment ; and these nearer, who so slackly 
and incuriously receive their good fortune^ , 
They are men which* indeed passe their' 
time ; they overpasse the present and that 
which they possesse, thereby to serve their 
hopes with shadowes and vaine images, ; 
Winch fancy sets before them. I 


Morte obita qualfs fanta est vatitarr 
Ant qua iopitos dvindunt aomnia $eusus>^ 

Such walking shapes we say, when men are 
dcHii , 

Die.imcs, whereby sleeping kctises arc miskC- 
led. 

Which hasten and prolong their flight ac- 
cording as they are followed. Ihe fruit 
andscoi)e of their pursuit is lo pursue. As 
Alexander said, that “the end of his travcll 
was to travcll." 

Nil acium ct edens cum quid supertssei 

Who thought ihnt nought was done 
When ought remain’d undone. 

As for me, then, I love my selfe an<l 
cherish it, such a.s it hath pleased God to 
gnuim it us. I desire not hee should speake 
of the necessity ol <‘aliiig and driiikiiig ; 

1 and I would thinkc to offend no lesse ex- 
I cusably, in dc^iri^g it should have it double. 
Sapiens divUiaruui naturaliuvi quersitor 
acerrimus: “Awi«>c man is a most eager 
I and earnest seareher of those things that 
iaie natural." Xot thut we should sustaine 
ourselves by only putting a little of that 
drugge into our inouili wherewith Kpinie- 
nedcs was wont lo allay hunger, and yet 
maintained him.-'clfe. Nor that w'ce should 
insensibly produce chihlren at our fingers 
endcs or at our lieelcs, but lathcr (speaking 
with reverence) that wee might with plea- 
sure and voluptuousnesse j^rodiice them 
both .at our heclcs and lingers endes, Nor 
that the body should be voyde of desire 
and without tickling delight, 'i'hcy are 
ungrahjfull and impious comidaints. I 
dieercfully and thanki^fully, and with a 
good heart, accept what nature hath created 
lor me, and am therewith well pleased and 
am proud of it. Great wrong is offered 
unto that great and all-puissant (iiver, to 
refuse his gift, which is so ab.solulely good ; 
and disannul or disfigure the same, since 
hee m.ade all perfectly good. Omnia qua 
secundum naturam sunt, estimaiione digna 
sunt:^ All things that are are according 
to nature, are worthy to bee esteemed.’* Of 
philosophies opinions 1 more w'illingly em- 
brace those which are the most solide, and 
that is to say such as are most humane and 
most ours. My discourses are suitable to 
my manners— low and humble. She then 
brings forth a childewell pleasing me, when 
I she lietakes herselfe to her quiddities and 
ergoes, to pierswade us, that it is a barbar- 
ous aliance to marry what is divine with that 
winch is terresthall ; wedde reasonable with 

1 Vii.r;. I. X. 641. • Lucan. I. ii. 656, 

• SaN. apist. 119. ♦ Cic- Fin. Ben. I ;!i. 
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unreasonable ; combine severe with indub | and carnally escheweth the flesh, since he 
gent, and couple honest with unhonest ; is of this mind not by divine verity, but 
that voluptuousnesse is a brutall quality, j humane vanity." There is no part or pur- 
unworthy the taste of a wise man. Tlie * cell unworthy of our care in that presiuit 
onely pleasure he drawcs from the enjoying which God hath bestowed upon us. V\'e 
of a faire young bride is tlic delight of liis .are accoumptable even for the least haire of 
conscience, by performing an action accord- ; it. And it is no commission for fashions 
ing unto order, as to put on his bootcs for j sake for any man to direct man according 
a profitable riding. Oh that his followers | to his condition ; it is expreske, naturall, and 
had no more right, or sinewcs. or pith, or I principall, and the Creator hath seriously 
juyee, at the dismaydening of their wives 1 and severely given the same unto us. Onely 
than they have in his lesson. It is not that I authority is of force with men of common 
which Socrates, both his and our m.aster, | re.ach and understanding, and is of more 
saith hee valueth rightly as hce ought cor- j weight in a strange language. But here let 
porall voluptuousnesse; but he preferreth 1 us charge againe. Stullitiic proprium quis 
that of th«i minde, as having more force, ' dixent, et coninmaciter facert 

more constancy, facility, variety and dignity. . qine Jacunda sunt : ct alio corpus impellere^ 
'I'his according to him goeth nothing .alone, ; alio animum^ disfrahique inter diversis- 
ho is not so jihantasticall, but onely first. , “Who will not c.all it a pi o- 

For him temperance is a moderatrix, and perty of folly to doe sloathfully and fro- 
not an adversary of .sensualities. Nature is wardly what is to be done, and one way to 
n gentle guide, yet not more gentle then ' drive the body and another w.ay the minde, 
prudent and just. Intrandmn est in rerum ; .and bimselfe to bee distractetl into most 
traiurafft, etpenitns quid ea posfn/et, pend- \i\\ycr<^ motions?" Which the better to 
dendntn : “ Wee must enter into the nature see let such a man one day tell you the 
of things, and thoroughly see what shee in- j animusenu ut.s and imaginations which he 
wardly requires." I quest after her track ; j puts into his ownc head, and for whicli he 
we have confounded her with artificial! j diverteth his thoughts lor a good repast, 
traces, and that acadeinicall and perip.a- and bewailcth the Jioure he iiiiployeth in 
smnmum bonum or soveraigne feli- j feeding hiinselfe ; you shall findc there is 
city, which is to live according to her rules, nothing so wallowi.sh in all the messes of 
By this reason becoinmeth difficult to be your table as is that goodlj^entcrtainement 
limited, and hard to bee expounded. And of the minde (it were faften better for us to 
that of the Stoicks, cousin germane to the j bee sound asleepe, than awake unto that 
other, which is to yeeld unto nature. Is it | we doe), and you shall find that his dis- 
not an errour to esteome some actions lesse courses and intentions are not worth your 
worthy forsoinuch as they are necessary ? meanest dish, JSuppose they were the en- 
Yet shall they never remove out of my head trancings of Arcliimedes himsclfe, and 
that it is not a most convenient marriage what of that ? 1 here touch not nor doe I 

to wedde plea.sure unto necessity, with blend with that rabble or raskality of men, 
which (saith an antient writer) the gods doe as wee are, nor with that vanity of desires 
ever complot and consent. and cogitations which divert us, onely those 

To what end doe wee by a divorce dis- venerable mindcs which through a fervency 
member a frame con texted with so nmtuall, of devotion and earncstnesse of religion, 
coherent and brotherly correspondency, elevated to a constant and consciencions 
Contrariwise, let us rcjiaire and renue the [ meditation of heavenly-divine things, and 
same by enterchangcable offices, that the j which, by the violence of a lively and 
spirit may awake and quickenithedul he ‘ vertue of a vehement ho[)e, prcoccupatin 
nesse of the body, and the body stay the the use of eteniall soulo-saving nounsh- 
lightnesse of the "spirit, and settle and fixe ment ; the finall end, only stay and hi^t 
the same. Qui velut summum bonum, lau- scope of Christian desires; the onely con- 
dat animee naturam, et tanquam malum, slant delight and incorruptible pleasure ; 
naturam carnis accusat, profcctoet animam disdaine to rely on our necessitous, fleeting, 
camaliter appetit, et carnem incarnalifer\ vend ambiguous commodities; and easily 
fugiti quotiiim id vauitate senfis kHmana,\TQsigne the care and use of sensual and 
non. veritaie divina:* He that prniseth the ' temporall feeding unto the body. It is a 
nature of the soul as his principall good, privilcdged study. Super-celestiall opin- 
and accuseth nature of the flesli as evill, ions and under-terfestriall manners are 
assuredly he both carnally affecteth the soiile things that amongst us 1 have ever scene 

to bee of singular accord. •-Esope, that 
i Ctc. Fin. Bon, ! r, famous man, saw his master pisse as he was 

* Aug. Yerb. A/ostol Ser. xiii. c, 6, walking ; what (said hee) must we not, &c,, 
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when we arc running? Let us husbantl 
time as well as wee can, yet shall we em- 
ploy much of it both idly and illj as ifj 
our minde had not other houres enough to 
doe hir businesse without disassociating 
hir sclfe from the body in that little space 
which shee necdeth for her necessity. 'I hey 
will be exempt^ from them and e'^cape 
man. It is mcere folly ; insteade of trans- 
forming themselves into angels, they trans- 
change themselves into beastes ; in lieu of 
advancing, they abase themselves. Such 
transcending humours affright me as much 
as steepy, high, and inaccessible places ; 
and I finde notliing so hard to be disgested 
in Socrates his life as his extasics and com- 
munication with Diemones ; nothing so 
humane in Plato as that which they say hoc 
is called divine ; and of our sciences those | 
which are raised and extolled for the j 
highest seem to me the most basest and 
terrestriall, I finde hothing so humble and 
mortall in Alexanders life as his concepts | 
about his immortalization. Philotas by his j 
answer quipped at him very pleasantly and 1 
wittilv. Hee had by a letter congratulated ' 
with him, and rejoyced that the oracle of 
Jupiter Hammon had placed him amongst 
the gods ; to whom he answered, that in 
respect and consideration of him he was 
very glad ; but yet there was some cause 
those men shoald be pittied that were to 
live with a man ani obey him who out- 
went others, and would not bee contented 
with the state and condition of mortall m.in. 

— Diit tr mtHflrcm rjitod 

Since thou Icssc then the Gods 
bear' St thee, thou rul’&t with ods. 

2 lIoR. Car. 1. lil. Od 6. 


'Phe quaint inscription wherewith the 
Athenians honored the comming of Pompey 
into their cilty agreeth well and is con- 
formable to my meaning. 

D'autant tu es Dien, fotnme 

Th U recogptois homntc.^ 

So farre a God thou maicst acenmpted be 
As thou a nuiu docst reacknowlcdk;e thee. 

It is an absolute perfection, and as it were 
divine for a man to know how to enjoy his 
being loyally. We seeke for other conditions 
beaause we understand not the use of ours, 
and goe out of our selves forsomuch as we 
know not what abiding there is. We may 
long enough get upon stilts, for be wee upon 
them, yet must we goc witli our owne Icggcs ; 
and sit we uix)n the highest throne of the 
world, yet sit we upon our owne taile. The 
best and most commendable lives and best 
pleasing men are (in my conceit) those which 
with order are fitted, and with decorum arc 
ranged to the common mould and humane 
model, but without wonder or extravagancy. 
Now hath old age need to be handled more 
tenderly. Let us recommend it unto that 
God who is the protector of health and 
fountaine of all wisedome, but blithe and 
sociall ; 

Frui faratis vaiida mihi 
Latoe dones ; et pri*cttr intej^ra 
Cum mente, rice tnrpem itnecli^m 
De^ere, tu'c cithnm cnrfntrnt.'^ 

Apollo graiint enjoy the health I may 
That I have got, .and with sound minde, T pray ; 
Nor that I may with shame sj^venrl my old ycares. 
Nor wanting musiclce to dcligh* njine cares. 

3 Pl.l’T. I’ it. /'optrp 

* lIoR. Cur. 1. I, l)d. xxxi. 17 , 





GLOSSARY. 


[Numbers i. ii. indicate the column in n pap^o. Oitation from Florin, showing the 
context in vvliich a word is used, immodiatnly follows tluj citatjon of the pag^c refer- 
ring to it. Citations from Montaigne’s text art.* marked . 1 /. J 


A 

AbuttiugS (in the phrase * tennons and abiiUings ’), bouiidaiies, 267, i. : ‘let 
them tell me the name, the beginning, the teiinons and alutlings of hcatc and 
of cold,* . . , , Jes tenants ct about issants i/e la (Juileur^ dn fro id. — M. Les 
tenants ef aboiitissanls of a piece of land are the ad jacent pieces bordering it on 
every side. So, figuratively to know about any thing ‘ lous Ics tenanls et 
abouti.ssaiits ’ meant to kn<jw it thoroughly. 

Accroase, addition by growtlt, 31, i. 

AgllizO, recortnoitre, 491, i. : ‘ I hate to correct and agnize myscU.* le hais d. nte 
recoji^noistrc. — Al.* 

Aiax. 557, ii. Sir John Harrington in 1596, recommending in n pamphlet the 
improvement of the old cesspool accommodation known a.s ‘ .'1 jakes by the 
formation of water-closets, called his book, by a play on words, ‘The Meta- 
morphosis of Ajax.* The name of Ajax then came to be applied in a way 
unforeseen by the poet.s. 

Alias, in its Latin sense of ‘ at another time,’ is applied here to one who was living 
at another time, 28, ii.: * our phrase (of the dead) quondam^ alias, or late such 
a one.’ . , , • , 

A loofo Off, at a distance, 62, L: 4 a/ is luff, steering to wimlw.yd to avoid 
being driven on a lee shore. Of the word //in f^ayamon, Sir rjcdcrick 
Madden pointed out that it occurs .several times, ‘and always as a substantive, 
applied to some part of the .ship, the agency of which was to alter u.s com sc. 
In the Latin text of the JItsioria Major of Matthew Laris the word rs given as 
English for dracena— ‘ perrexerunt igitur audacler, obliquando tamen dracenam, 
id est loof, acsi vellent adire Calesiam.* It may have been named, iiom lU 
broad paddle on a stem of oar, after a leaf, whicli is in Iscthcrlandi.sh loof, m 
North Frisian If and Itf in Danish Idv. 

Amatod, deprived of power, 106, i.: ‘he will he much amazed, he will be much 
ainated.* The P’rench mat is of the same root as the (xernian 7 natt, whatever 
is deprived of its power, deadened. To deaden gold by depriving it ot its 
brilliancy is in French amaiir. The word is confined to such a sense in 
modern French, bu>it has many kindred in the Indo-European lan^ages. 
is in Italian matto, and in English mad; and the check mate of chess is corrup c 
from ‘ /aAah mat^ ’ ‘ the King is dead. ’ 1 1. 

Amphibologie, ambiguity, arrangement of words so that they may oe taken 
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in two senses, 6o, ii. : ‘ amphibologie of words.* The word is used in French, 
but Montaigne here wrote imposture. 

Ancient, ensign-bearer ; also ensign, from which (through enseigne^ ancun) 
the word is a corruption ; 24, ii. 

Apaid, satisfied, 257, ii. Latin pacatus. Appay, 265, i. 

ArgO-lettiers, mounted men-at-arms carrying bows, freebooters, 69, ii. The 
French word is argoulets, to the shaping of which arcus ^ a bow^ no doubt con- 
tributes. When the bow was succeeded by the arquebus, the companies of 
argoulets became companies of arquebnsUrs A cheval. After 1585 they were 
known as dragons^ dragoons, from the dragon on the flags of Marshal Brissac, 
who organized them in tlie wars of Pietlmont. 

Asp cr, a small silver coin among the Turks, 122, ii. ; ‘For ten aspers you shall 
daily find some among them (the Turks) who will give themselves a deep gash 
with the scimitarie.* Littre says that nummus asper was the name given by 
the Latins to money rough from the mint, not yet smoothed down by use. 
The later Gieeks took the word as meaning money, applied it only to silver 
money, and used it also to mean silvery white. 

Asters, stars, 42, i. 

Astonieth, striketh all power out of, 169, i. : ‘ drunkenness astonieth the body ; * 
236, i. : ‘ benumme and astonish.’ To astonish is to strike as with thunder. 

Attach, tack on to and Iiold fast, 145, i. ; ‘fear and trembling began to attach 
them.* The word passed into French from Celtic, and has like origin with 
our tack^ a small nail. 

Attediate, weary, 480, ii. 

Auditorio, hearing, 1 15, ii. Montaigne wrote 

A vie, used frequently as equivalent to the Frencli a Penvii to one’s wish, with 
an undersense of surpassing others, 299, ii.; 306, i. ; 454, ii. ; 467, i.; 509, i.; 
536, ii.; 562, i. ^ 

» 

B 

Babion, baboon, 218, i. 

Bandels, swathing-bands, 272, i. 

Bandy, contend, beat to and fro ; so, to bandie at tennis; 117, i, : * to bandy 
for that partie which is irksome unto us;’ 1 21, i.: ‘we must oppose and 
bandy against it.* 11 fault oppose r et bander centre, — M. 15*, ‘ if all her 

sinnewes bandy not.’ Formed figuratively from bind. As ‘ banner * is from 
the old German band, a strip of cloth, so a ‘ band * was the flag followed by a 
company of men at arms, and the name was applied then to the company itself. 
The troop enters into contest, beats to and fro, and so the bandying oegins. ^ 

Bftrdels, saddles of coarse cloth stuffed with hair, 145, ii. ; ‘saddles or bardcls.’ 
Italian barda^ caparison of a horse, from Arabic bardahet^ a long stuffed saddle- 
cloth placed under the hard saddle on the backs of sump ter horses. The word 
bard extended afterwards to the protecting plates of iron armour placed on the 
breast of a war-horse, while the bardel was the woven saddle-cloth. 

BftWdrikO*wi86, belt-wise, 77, ii. Old High German balderichy from balz^ a 
belt. 

Bedrell, beA-idden, 29, i. : ‘ crazed, bedrell, or decrepit. 

Bemolted, softened in tone, 510, i. ; ‘some of Platocs dialogues bemolted 
with a fantastical vanity.’ B mol is a sign in music, like a small b placed 
before a note to indicate that it is to be lowered in tone. Hence bimol was 
taken to mean any notes soft and sweet to the ear. • 

Beray, befoul, 434, i. : ‘ this is as they say to beray the panier and then put it 
on your head.* The transition is from ray.s to streaks, from streaks to smears. 
See the old English use of the word in Ralph’s speech at the end of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
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Sosmoilodt 43^* besme ared atid besmoiled.* liesmoiled is of the same 

origin as besmeared, both being derived from the conception of fat or grease. 
Thus, to smear is to spread grease ; to smelt is t<> liquefy by making soft or oily. 

Bewraieth, discloseth, in sense of disclosing evil, 451, i. Br.vray is from the 
First English 7vrfgany to accuse ; betray^ from Latin imdere, to deliver up. 

Bias, turnings aside, 370, i. : * without reckoning the hies or amours in his 
youth. ’ ^ 

Blanche, strip off peel or covering, as in bland dug almonds. That is the 
sense here; but it means of com se also to whiten; 532, ii. : ‘ they are but 
verball wiles which beguile us, but forsomuch it may be profitable I will not 
otherwise blanch them ne les vmix pas auUmnent t'spt'liuher. — d/. 

Blancke, the white mark in the butt on which the eye is fixed, and at which 

the shaft is aimed, 282, i. : ‘ vices when they steal .awav frf>m out the sight 

and knowledge of human justice, reniaitie ever as a blancke before Divine 
justice.* .... demeurent tousionrs en Imlte d la dndne. --M. 

Blear, dim the eyes as with dust thrown before them, 46, i. ; 97, i. ; 473, i. ; 
‘blear ignorant men as we are.’ So Milton's *ldear iIIumou ’ (Cau/us). Frotn 
Celtic p/uor, dust, w'as formed a Teutonic word, /Av, for magical illusions. 

‘ Pnestioia^ pier vor den Augen.* 

Bob, thrust or jerk, 353, ii. : (of a soldier .struck down in the heat of battle) ‘ in 
falling he makes a moe or bob at us.* .... //«’;/ nous /aid la fuottf en turn- 
bant. — AI. It may be a thrust on the mind w iih a taunt, ‘ 1 have drawn blood 
at one’s brains with a bitter bob’ {Alexander and Cantpaspj) ; or a stroke on 
the body, ‘got the fooles head under his arine, and bobM Ins nose’ (Arrnin’s 

iVest of Ninnies). The word so used is probably of Celtic origin ; but in 

French faire la bobe was equivalent to faire la ffione^ and meant only an ex- 
pression of contempt, from the old French bobuy a stupid fellow, which Uiez 
associates with the Latin ballms. Florio did not mean to extend the thought 
in adding word ; his ‘ bob ’ was like his ‘ moe,’ the thrust of contempt. 

Boot'haling, hlmling in of booty, 365, i. : ‘soldiers returning fiom forage or 
bool-haling.* 

Bouge, budge, stir, 136, i. : ‘ he could not be moved to bougc from his place ; ’ 
I41, ii. : ‘ stay for them and bougc not.’ French bougeVy to stir. S[)elt as now 
in 141, i. : ‘stand without budeing.’ 

Brables, incoherent talk, quarrelling, 169, i. : ‘eyes swum, cries, kickups, 
brables grow.’ Brabble, babble, and blab, are forms akin to the imitative bar- 
bar for speech without meaning, whence nations wliose speech w'as bar-bar 
were called barbarian ; strife was called baret ; the battle of wonis over buying 
and selling was called bargaining ; and trade itseh, w:th its old noises of repu- 
diation and asseveration intermixed with oaths, in which, it wa.s said, ‘ (jikI 
himself is wounded for a penny,’ was called barter. 

Br&nslCS. regular movements from side to side, as of a clock pendulum ; to-and- 
I’ro movement, then stir generally; 514, i. : ‘observe, saith one, the motions 
and bransles of the heavens,’ . ... les bransles du < iel. — A/. Littrd says that 
b?‘andiller^ to shake to and fro, is equivalent to branlexy except that it has a 
diminutive sense, and can be used playfully as branUr cannot, and he derives 
both from brandiry to wave, as a brand or swoid is w'aved, and the sword is a 
brand as shaped by burning in the smithy. , . . ,1 

Bumbasting, artificial padding, 68, ii. In Florio’.s lime men s iielher gar- 
ments were padded extravagantly round the hips with cotton wadding, named 
bombast, from Italian bombas and bombagiOy Latin bombyx. 

Burstwort, mos'»y saxifrage, $60, ii. : bf^rbe du T urc. M. From First Eng- 
lish bursty a bristle. o • t. / • • 

B^^ase, bias, slope tow^ards, or inclination, 69, i. ; 90, i. ; 278, 1. French otaiSy 
obliquity. Diez derives it from Low Latin bifax or bfaciusy two-faced, from 
Whi^h ;lie liassitge is easy t » tfic s^n.se of ool.^juity, an 4 observes thftt buuy 4IS9 
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was first used only as an adjective. One who is biassed in judgment has an 
incline established in his mind down which all arguments will naturally run. 
Arguing against the bias is rolling a stone uphill. 

c 

r. 

Cftlipino, note-book, digest of information kept for ])rivate u-^e, 54S, ii. : ‘ should 
at last bring the respondent to his calipine or wits* end,* .... accitleroit ni/in 
le respondant an bout de son Cahpin. — M. (10 the end of his calepin, his little 
stock of information). ‘Put that into your calepin,* was a French phrase, 
bidding a man add something to his stock of ready knowledge. ‘That’s not 
in his calepin,* meant that it was not included in his knowledge book. Tlie 
word was derived from the name of a learned Italian, Ambrogio Calepino, who 
died in 1511, and was the author of a ])oIyglot vocabulary. 

Calivers, culverins, 458, ii., a long piece ot ordnance, named in old French, for 
its likeness to coluber (an adder), couleui’rin. 

Calthrops, heel traps, iron instruments beset with four sharp spikes, of which 
those pointing upwards wounded the feet of men or horses crossing ground on 
which they li;id been strewn; 203, i. : 'they had scattered certain calthroi'S 
under tlie water alongst a dyke,’ .... chausse trappes. — M. Cal is from 
rrt/.r, the heel, through French or Italian, and -throp or -trop^ a corrupted form 
of trappe The word was more commonly written caltropy also caltrap* 

Cappings, removals of the cap in courtesy, 325, i. 

Caske, casque, 202, ii., Spanish and Itnlian casco^ the skull, peel, shell, or other 
envelopment made to be broken, through quassicaie^ from quassare; whence the 
h'rench casser. 

Cassiorod, cashiered, di>misscd from service, broken, 375, i. : ((Ctesar’s) ‘ ninth 
legion having mutinied neere unto Placentia, he presently c':assicred the same.’ 
From the French casser, S -e xjrecetling note on Caskk. 

Casting' counters, mechanical aids in reckoning, 477, ii.: ‘we judge of him, 
not according to his worth, but alter the manner of casting-counters, according 
to the prerogative of his rank,’ or row. Calculations weie made with counters 
upon tables like chess- tables ; a counter on the row of squares representing tens 
was rated at ten times the worth of a counter having precisely the same intiinsic 
value, but in the rank or row of the units. Our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
presides over a finance department named from the olti custom of working out 
accounts upon a checkered cloth, like an ischequier or chess-board. 

Cators, catarrhs, 415, ii. : (the temperance) ‘which caters bestowe upon us, and 
which I am beholden to my chollicke is ’ (not temperance). 

CEWey, causeway, 467, i. ; ‘ the cawey or Ijighway which is yet to bee scene in 
Peru.’ French chaussee, Montaigne uses the single word chemin^ 

Conteniors, centurions, officers over a hundred men, 377, li. Montaigne’s 
word. I.atin ctntenarius, from centum^ a hundreil ; Frencli centoiier, 

Ckarge, load, burden, 2, ii. : ‘charging him .... with .... contumeliors 
speeches ; * 202, ii : (of armours) ‘ we are rather charged than covered by 
them ; ’ 269, i. : * our occupations charge us.* The word is represented by l.ow 
Latin car?dca?Cy to load a cart or car. So a dish or a horse was called a 
charger because carrying a burden, and a cairack was a ship of burden. 

Cboape, price, maiket; good cheape, at good price or market ; 146, i. ; 412, ii-l 
170, ii. : ‘ and to say truth, they have it better cheape.* Cheapside, market 
side, and the sites of different divisit)n3 of tlie old market are indicated by Bread 
Street, Milk Street, Fish Street, Wood Street, &c. First English ceapian was 
to marker, to buy ; and as the old barbarous way of buying was by asking too 
much and offering too little, then squabbling over the me.in to be discovered 
|n long course of time, to cheapen came to be equivalent to lowering of price. 
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Cheverill, pliable, tender, as kid leather, 407, i. ; ‘ were there any one of so 
tender or cheverill a conscience ; ' 52S, i. : ‘ X wot not whether some cheverill 
judj^-e or other will be aveng:ed of them.* Here the adjeeti/e is inserted by 
X^lorio. ^lontaigne tells of three ctmntry people who had been foolishly pre- 
tend inj^ visions and spirit talk : ‘ Cts panvr^s duihhs sont d cctU heure en prison: 
£t portcront volontiers la peine de la sottise commune^ ct nc st'iiis si t/ueh/ite jui^e se 
venj^era sni^ enlx de la sienne.* In this f.iily of the rna^nstraie who takes loo 
seriously the folly of the p.;ople, there is, in fact, a want of pliability. The 
thinness and weakness of kid leather, its over-delicacy for the uses of a work- 
ing life, make the essence of the parallel hero, as well as in the tjther place 
where it is used by Florio. But the common reference was to the elasticity of 
kid, as in the Old Lady’s suggestion to Anne Boleyn of the gifts which 

the capaoity 

Of your soft cheveril conscience wuulJ receive 

If you might please to stretch it. — Shakespeare’s AV«e Henry VJII, 

The word is from the French chevrenil^ Latin caprcolus^ ftoin lapra. 

Cbock, violent contact, shock, 29, i. ; * The chocke of an hog, ’ . . . chot/ue par 
un pourceau. — Af. French souelie, the thick base of a tree inmk, was Norman 
chouqiiey Italian zocco^ and is associated by Die/, witli ilie l.atin soaus, as the 
footsoie or base of support to the wood. C/ioe, says I.itlr6, takes its hrsi sense 
from the stroke of the axe on the thick base of the tree trunk. 

CbufF-peilDy, miserly, 288, ii.: * an old covetous cl mff-penny wretch.’ ‘Chuff’ 
was a word of conleinpt commonly applietl to avaricit)iis citizens. It was pro- 
bably taken contemptuously from trade, .and allied, as chaffer is, to cheap. 
Chon/ yMis an old High German form answering to ICnglish (heap, and Dutch 
hoo/; and choi/ari was a shopkeeper. Chull-peiiny would thus mean bar- 
gainer about a penny (see Chkapk). 'I'liere is a provincial Lnglish use of tlje 
wvjrd ‘ chu.^,’ as adjective lor an abrupt and snappish surliness ; the manner of 
one who is driVitig a miserly bargain. 

Cingling, binding with a cincture, 122, i. : ‘what pinching, what girding, what 
cingiing,’ .... tjuelle ^ehenne ne sou /rent elles^ ^i^nindees ei (.eui^lees. — At, 
l.atin ciiigere^ to gird. 

Cleane, complete, comi)letely, 14, i. : ‘ilie cleane strength of a horse;’ 70, i. : 
‘ cleane out of fashion with us.’ 

Climates, regions, 274, i, ; ‘ They seeke and searclic the climates of the sky ; ’ 
411, i. : ‘in my climates.’ Greek xXI/aa, from kXIvu, to incline, is taken to 
indicate the bend of the earth from the equator to t'ne jmles, dividetl on maps 
and charts into legions by lines parallel to the equator, eveiy sucli region being 
called a climate. Hence the word climate came afterwards to mean a legion 
in winch temperature and corresponding conditions of the earth were nearly 
similar. This accords with its first meaning ; and it was then taken to mean any 
defined region, as when Montaigne applies it to regions of the .sky, and also to 
the country round about his house. 

Cog, to trick, deceive, 306, i. : ‘they lie, they cog and deceive one another. 
Welsh c<^egt empty ; coegio, 10 make empty, to trick. 

Colour, outward appearance, pretext or feigned reason, 42, ii. There are re- 
mains in modern English of this old use of the word, as in an appearance 
‘ under false colours,* or giving ‘ some colour ’ to an a.sseition. Also ‘ colour- 
able,’ in * a colourable excuse,’ used like favourable, comfortable, in the active 
sense of giving favour, comfort, colour. Usually the .sense of words so formed 
is passive. ^ 

Comfortable, strengthening each other, 85, ii. : * the comfortable loves of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton,* * les salutaires aniours. AI. Latin con z.x'oA 

Jortis. We have taken the word from the Fremch coii/ort, and returned u to 
Fr.ance with*^ new breadth of meaning, in w’n .„h the fortitude i>diawn iroin alt 
ituds a uatur :1 sense of < to our weliijeir.g 
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Compromitted, compromised, 537, ii. : ‘ they seem to have compromitted 
this necessitie.’ 

Conicatclly entrap the simple-minded, 95, ii. : ‘ gull and conicatch us ;* cunny- 
catching, 197, ii. ; conicatched, 31 1, i. In the class of gulls, pigeons, and other 
simple animals of whom it is easy to make prey, the cony, or rabbit, had a 
prominent place in Elizabethan English. Sharpers had several cant terms 
drawn from the warren, and writers under Elizabeth and James I. instructed 
the public with pamphlets upon the devices of the London conicatchers ; for in 
those days there was wit also in swindling. 

Conventicles, small meetings, a word usually confined to meetings which are 
secret and unlawful ; 372, ii. : ‘ certaine conspiracies and conventicles.’ Lntiii 
coni^enticulum^ a small assembly, from convenire^ to come together. Contempt 
could be associated with the use of a diminutive. 

Conversation, way of life together, intercourse of all kinds, 86, i, : (for friend- 
ship) ‘ a long conversation is required.* Latin conversare is frequentative of 
canvertere^ to turn, to return, 'i'hc passive form of conversare^ from which our 
word comes, means in its first sense ‘ to be frequently returned,’ so, to live witli, 
lie conversant with, in frequent exchitnge of the offices of life. The sense of 
the word ‘ conversation * was not limited to exchange of speech. 

Corrupted, broken up, lost with me, 426, i. : ‘a dogge, a horse, a hare, a 
glasse, and what n(;t, w ere corrupted in my losse,* .... tenoient ett compte 
ma perte. — M. Catty with, and rumpere^ to break. 

Cost castle, a game, 571, i. ; ‘play at cost-castle along Ihe shore,' .... 

{) comichon. — AF. Cornichon was an old name for the jack at bowls. 
Cornichon va denant is described by LiUr6 as a race in which the players have 
to pick up with the utmost speed different objects as they run. Some such 
pause for a stoop may have been to accost castle in the lCngli^h game ; or it 
may have been a game of throwing stones at stones on the sea ^hore. 

Cousin, cozen, deceive by show of kindness, 42, ii. ; 150, i.^ 463, ii. Consiner 
was used seriously in French for treating any one with fandhar kindness, as a 
cousin or blood relation (consanguineous). Great people cousined small people 
in kindly familiarity of intercourse. Small people cousined great people not 
seldom to win favour for their personal advantage. Cousining became thus an 
art of the parasite, and came to mean with us the way of fraud through show of 
an affectionate familiarity. 

Cranes, leather bamis confining a hawk to its perch, 128, ii. : ‘a hawk for her 
wing, not for her cranes or bells,* .... oyseatl de son aiUy non de ses longes et 
sonnet:es, — AI. 

Crauke, brisk, with quick turns of liveliness, 472, i. : * I feele myself more lusty 
and cranke for the victory I gaine over myself.’ When Milton associates 
‘ quips and cranks and wanton wiles* with the innocent vivacity of youth, quip, 
crank, and wanton are all words that suggest a swift movement and sudden 
turns of play. Quip (Welsh chwip) is a word imitative of brisk movement 
through the air, as in the sound of a whip. Crank, also Celtic, means a twist, 
and is .so applied to a crank in machinery ; and wanton is from gwantan, to 
separate or run off, as in Dwr-gwent, Derwent, winding water. ‘ Lusty and 
crank ’ would thus mean full of enjoyment and quick turns of lively thought. 

Crinches, cringes, bendings, 478, ii.; formed from ‘crank.* 

Oroinpt-backe, crook-backed, 351, ii. In First English the word answering 
to German knimnty crooked, was spelt ertimp and crumb. It had the same 
addition of / or ^ in Old and Middle High German. 

Crot68CO. grotesque, 83, i. : ‘ antique Boscage or Crotescf/ works.* Montaigne 
wrote crotesqueSy the boscage (foliated ornament) was added by F'lorio. From 
Latin crypta (Greek Kpavrii, a concealed underground chamber, a vault), came 
^mftay grupta^ and Italian grottq, Grotesejue work was that^which imitated 
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the fantastic painting on the walls of ancient cities hidden below ground. At 
first there was no association of a comic purpose with such works. 

OlxnnOy know, 335» found ignorant .... what it was to cunne wine.* 

First English cuftnaut to know. 


D 

Debauches, irregularities, 500, i. TyalJLr, halca, balcho, and balco occur in 
several Indo-European languages and dialects with tlie sense of a beam, or of 
a furrow thrown up by the plough. It appeared in old French as hauche, and 
a </(? banche was a turning out of the usual straight line, as when a plough 
diverges from the straight line of the furrow, or the beams are laid unevenly in 
building. The sense of beam caused banche to mean in old French a build- 
ing, workshop ; and Littre follows iJiez in sug^^esting tli.it debauch is there- 
fore the drawing aw.ay from the place of work. 

Debouarety, gentle kindness, 408, i. French debonnaire was formeil of the 
words de bon n/rc, in which the word aire was not derived from the Latin acr\ 
but a wholly dilfovent word, signifying outward appearance, manner, fashion. 
It is the woid used by us when we .speak of one who gives himself airs, or has 
an air of patronage. In old French, air and air(\ both m.asculinc, were dis* 
lingiiishcd by ilicir spelling, atmo>j)hcric .air being aif\ and manner Airet 

Litirc suggests, was a name in old FVench for a nest of tlie gieat birds of piey 
on the flat summits of the rocks. Falconers calling their liird.s de bon aire of a 
good nest, of good extraction, when they showed good quality, may have begun 
the use of the word in suggestion of the manners of the well-born, men as well 
as birds ; well born, that is to say, born surrounded by the best aids to a noble life. 

Dcbordementi excess, outbreak, 490, i. Any escape from within bounds, tlie 
image being taken from a stream iluit overiiows its borders. 

Deffailance, default, 186, ii. French, dtf alliance, 

Demisse, humble, submissive, 2, i. 

Despited, despised, 140, I. Latin despicere, to look down upon. 

Dew-guard, formal address, ^8, ii. : ‘a beck is as good as a dew-guard.’ Florio 
interpolates this saying. Dicu God liave you in his keeping. Qne 

Dieu vous ait en sa sainte et di'^nc ^arde was the formula with whicli h rencli 
kings ended their letters. 

Discourse, consideration (not here involving speech), 20, i. From dis and 
currere, to run, to run over the several points of any subject. 

Distempering, separating and spreading out as with a liquid, S47, i. : ‘ we 
open the matter and spill it in distempering it.’ Di^tyinper is separation of 
what has been already tempered or blended. W’ith dis in the sense of opposi- 
tion, distemper is disturbance of the right tempering or mixing of the several 
humours, upon whose relations to one another in the body a man’s * temper 
and his physical wellbeing were said to depend. 

Domifloations, framing of astrological houses, 286, i. 

Duckets, ducats, 42, ii. . . , , , , • 1. » r» x 

Dumpisll, with mind overcast, 243, i. : ‘ in a deep study and dumpish. Dumps 
and dumpish were at first serious words, derived probably from the image of 
overhanging cloud or vapour, and allietl to the Lennan dampf^ vapour. 
Dumpfe, in Middle German, meant difficuliy of breathing, breathlessness, 
choking, from a verb dimphen^ to steam or smoke. This gave the form dumpjic^ 
Low German dampig^ English dumpy. From choking by vapour or smoke 
came the image of the sense of choking caused by grief. Sad .strains of mu^ic 
used to be seriously called dumps : 

Visit by nli^ht your lady’s chamber vuidow 
With some sweet concert ; to ihctr inMruincntH^ 

Xunc u dcplorinj; Jump. - 7—0 GentU mca oj I ^rona^ agt m. sc, 9, 
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Embambuillizoci, befooled, cnjol^d, 116. ii. : embahouinSe, — /I/. Ernha- 
bouiner is probably to treat as a balby, wiio is familiarly com])ared to the 
baboon — * ah ! le petit babouin ! ’ — as tlie baboon for hi^ inarticiuate utterances 
received his name from the babincy or baby. In Florio’s word the m precedes 
the by as in Italian bambitto, Littre says of the wortl enibabouiner that Babtti- 
nare signified, in the fourteenth century, adornment of miniatures. Here 
perhaps woik about a little thing suggested the familiar comparison. 

Embost, exhausted by the chase, 217, ii. : ‘when the stag begins to be embost, 
and finds his strength to fail him,* . , . . se sentant hors (Thaleinc et de force, 
— M, This is sometimes a corruption of embosked, hidden in the bushes ; but 
as here used it is anotlier term of the chase defined by Turbervile as ‘ having 
the mouth full of foam,* probably from the mouth, embottcher. ‘ Im- 

bosh ’ was used also as a noun to mean the foam dropping from the mouth of 
the hunted deer, and left on Ins track. So Shakespeare speaks of Timon’s 
tomb. 

Which o!ice a day with his embossed froth 
The sea shall cover. 

Empair, impair, 32, ii. ; 36, i. 

Empeacb, impede, 140, i. : French empkhery from impedicare; /;/, and pedica, a 
net. 

Enabled, strengthened, 4.t.3» ii. : ‘ enabled by opinion, and endeared by dearncs.* 

SntercapringSi assocLaUtl movements, 42, i. : ‘ changes and entercaprings (of 
the music of the spheres). ‘ Coitptires ct mnances.^ — JM. 'J'o caper in the sense 
of dancing is a word taken from the skipping of the goat on the* mountains, or 
the sportiveness of the kid. Latin capery Italian caprioy th^ goat ; capriolo, the 
kid. Florio, however, has made his w'ord out of cotiptu'cs, Montaigne*s coU'‘ 
pttres et muances are breaks and gradual changes ; Florio has rightly translated 
Xhe.niuances into changes, and he evidently means his entercaprings to repre- 
sent coupures, Since we do speak, he might say, of cutting capers, caperings 
are cou^ires, 

Enterkill, inter-kill, using inter as in inter necine, 25, ii entretuer. — M. 

Entreated, treated, 2, i. 

Enure, inure, accustom, 31, ii. 

Equipage, added furnishing, 35, ii. : ‘The maske must as well be taken from 

things as from men I lap pie is that death which takes all leasure from 

the preparations of such an equipage,* , , , . de tel equipage. — M. In its first 
sense equipage means any tackle, furnishing, &c., necessary for the outfit of a sea- 
going vessel, from esquif a ship. All secondary senses that involve the supply of 
outside furnishings are taken from the first sense of the equipment of a ship. 

Ergoes, ‘ therefores ’ introducing logical conditions, 552, i. : ‘ to stand upon his 
eigoes.’ 

SringOS, seaholme, cryngium mariiimunty 560, ii. : ‘ eringos or seaholme.* The 
eringo was formerly eaten as a delicacy, and supposed to promote amorous 
thoughts. So Falstaff says, in Merry kkives of iVindsor, * Let the sky rain 
potatoes ; let it thunder to the tune of Green Sleet'es ; hail kissing comfits, and 
snow eringoes ; let there come a tempest oi provocation.* 

Error, wandering course, 25, ii. : ‘beyond the error of our discourse.* 

ESQUinO, an American plant {Smilax chifta, L.), of which the root was used as 
a sudorific, 393, i. : ‘ those nations from which we have the wood guiacum, the 
sarsapareilla, and the wood esquine,* . ... k bois d*esquiue, — M. Florio 

writes ‘ the wood desquine,* and calls guiacum a wood instead df a Rum, where 
Montaigne writes only ‘gayac.* 
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Essay, exact weighing, originally equivalent to assay, 26, ii. : * to death do I 
refer the essay of my studies* fruit.* .... Cxieek, a weighiiig; 

Latin exagium, exigere^ exactiun ; whence our ‘ exact.’ Italian French 
assay er and essaygr, English assay and essay. 

Estriges, ostriches, 459, i. : 461, i. 

EvitSkted., avoided, 470, i.: * making myself to be cvitated.* 

Exploit (ti», to obtain the produce from, 21, i. ; 4S, i. ; 40;, ii. French 
exploiiery from explicart\ unravel, and bring tq its end ; ihuiugh :: supposed 
frequentative, cxplieitare, 

ExinS^nition, extreme emptiness, 473» h * ‘extenuate and subtilize them even 
unto exinanition or evacuation.’ Intensive of inanition, from inanis^ empty. 


F 

EadgO, succeed to one’s wish (the word enforced the sense of pleasure in success), 
89, ii. : ‘divine poesie doth nowhere fadge so well,’ .... ia pocsie ne tiii 
point ailleurs . — M. ii. : * if I have other direction than my genuine and 

free will, I am nothing worth, and I can never fadge well ; * 400, i. : ‘it fadgeth 
not.* Fiist English /hgw/, fain, gla<l ; old High German fagen^ to do as one 
wills, to please oneself. 

Earced, slufTed with seasoning, 157, ii. : ‘his viandes were so exquisitely farced.* 
Hence English ‘force-meat;’ fare ire ; French 

Eardle, tie into a fardel or burden, 278, i. : * fardle up a bundle or huddle 
of the fooleries of man’s wisdom.’ It is supposed that French fa)d an^ 
Italian fardcUo^ a burden, came from an Arabic word fard^ meaning a dress ; 
thence dresses as baggage, and thence anythii^ that had to be carried on the 
back of mr«li or beast. 

East and XiOOSd, 473, i. : ‘ Our common jdirase of playing fast arul loose is 
derived from the old tiick of a man’s coming loose from ropes in which he had 
been fast bound. It is still common in the streets, though some ingenious 
jugglers have contrived to give it novelty and fashion by high charges for the 
privilege of seeing it. The reference to it in the text is very clear. ‘ Methinks 
this implication and entangling of speech, wherewith they <loe so much impor- 
tune us, may fitly be compared unto jugler’s play of fast and loose ; their nimble- 
ness combats and forceth our senses, but it nothing sliaketh our belief; take 
away their jugling, what they doe is but base, common, and slight.’ 

EetS, fetches, 1 12, i. 

Eierceness, pride, 69, ii. French 

Eine, end, 285, i. 

Eloadt flayed, 122, i. 

Eloaring, tittering, 427, i. : ‘what astonished, flearin-j, and confused mumpesand 
mowes doth this dotage stir up in our visages.’ Krom a Scanrlinavian word, 
flira^ to titter. Whence the common use of the word to express mockery. 
Florio uses the word only as a sign of imbecility. 

Elur ting, mocking playfully, Hilling, 151, li. : ‘Diogenes Hurting at Alexan- 
der,’ First English, to I lifle ; Jlcai’d^ a piece of folly. 

Eond-liardy, foolhardy, foolishly bold, 1 59, i., 285, ii. ; fond hardily, 347, i. 
Fond^ in its original sen.se of foob.sh, and French hardly bold. 

EriandisO, 565, ii., delight in dainty food. French to fsy. 

• 

G 

QaillardisO? gaiety that defies convention, 349, i. : ‘ thin the branches of this 
gveC'Spreading tree too much abounding in rankness and gaillurdise ’ 
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Qu’on chant ct l*on disc 
Qxiclque gaillardise, 

Qui nous scandalise 
Kn nous cgayanc. — BSrattger. 

Diez suggests that this French word is of Celtic origin. Cymric, gall, force ; 
Gaelic, garlach^ courage. 

Galliotte, a small galley, 458, ii. 

Gallymafry, hash or stew made of the meat left from yesterday’s dinner, 
136, ii. : ‘a gallymafry of divers articles. French galifna/ree. So galimatias, 
for a confused oration. The origin of the word is unknown. One has been 
invented in the story of a lawyer who had to plead in a suit about the cock 
of a man named Matthew, and in who=;e confused speech the frequently 
recurring Callus MathUs, became Galli Mathias. 

Genuity, nature, 42, ii. : ‘ luate vices of their own genuity.’ Montaigne wrote 
, de leur propre conttxtnre, 94, ii. : ‘ could not imagine a genuity so 
pure and simple,’ where Montaigne’s word was naifvete. Ingenuity is genuity, 
natural contexture within us. 

Girds, jibes, 206, i. : ‘ sharpe quips and witty girds.’ A gird was a stroke of 
wit as with a yard or rod. 

Gives, gyves, fetters, 33, i. ; engived, 202, ii. From the Celtic. geibheal, 

a fetter, bondage. Irish geihhim, I obtain ; gahh, I take. Compare, says 
Professor Skeat, the Latin cape re. 

Glaives, swords, 271, ii. : ‘ striking the air with thdr glaives.’ French 
Latin gladms. 

Glorious, boastful, 23, ii. 

Gourmatldiae, sharply reproach, ‘ wiser sort doth gourmamiUe 

and command evil,’ Les sages gourpnandent et comiuandent le mal. — M. Gour- 
has for first sense to eat like a dainty glutton ; but its second sense, 
taken from such a gluiion’s quarrelling and grumbling over his fijod, is confined 
to the idea of lively or sharp reproach in tones of commaAid. Thus, we can 
read that 

La vertu ejui n’admet one de sapfes; plaisirs 

Sembic d un ton trop dur gourmander nos de.sirs. — Louis Raciue. 

GrUpped up, grubbed up, 547, i. : ‘ the ground the more it is crumbled, 
broken, and deeply remxived or grupped up, becommeth so much the more 
fertile.’ Grup and grub are, like grab, from gripe ; First English gripan, to seize. 

Guidon, pennon-bearer, from the name of the small banner itself The guidon, 
according to Markham, is inferior to the standard, being the first colour any 
commander of horse can let fly in the field. It was generally of damask, fringed, 
and usually three feet in breadth near the staff, lessening by degrees towards the 
bottom, where it was by a slit divided into two peaks. It might be charged 
with the armorial bearings of its owner. — Grosds Military Antiquities. 


H 

Hab or nab, have or not have, 185, ii. ; 481, ii. The First English negative of 
habban, to have, was nabban^ not to have. 

Handy-dandy, slipped unseen from one hand to another, 478, ii. : ‘ they take 
holde of you and presently steale the advantage of your interpretation from you. 
It was that which I was about to say : It was just my conceit : If I have not so 
exprest it, it is but for want of speech, Handy-dandy, wlj;at is this ? ’ Dade is 
applied to tlie first tottering steps of a child. So Drayton — 

No sooner brought to dade, but from her motlier trips. 

Thence doddle and toddle. Nasal pronunciation gives for dade^f/<;m/<', leading- 
strings ; dancfle^ to tos? or nqrse an infunt by movin|» to jipd fro. French 
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damldner^ to rock or jog. Handy-dandy (which hand will you have?) is a 
game in which anything is shaken unseen from hand to hand, ^fore one 
guesses in which hand it is left. A handy-dandy is still a phrase in Shropshire 
for money slipped from hand to hand. 

Hardiest, boldest, 2, ii. 

Hardly, hardily, boldly, from hardiment^ in many places, 68, i. ; 76, ii. ; 289, i. ; 
387, i. hlorio writes also hardily, but very seldom. In a few cases I have 
changed * nardly * to * hardily,* where the use of the word was equivocal. 

Harsell, torrnent, disquiet by small but fretjuent attacks, 559, i. (of evils) : * he 
that shall imperiously goe about .... to abridge them, doth lengthen and 
multiply them ; and instead of appeasing, doth harsell and wring them.’ .... 
<V.r harct’Ih^ au liettde Ics apaisir. — AI, Fiench haicdtr. Littrc deii\es the word 
from old hrench haic(\ diminutive of hart ^ a switch ; so that the fust sense of 
the torment would be many small strokes with a switch. Diez derives the 
word from lurse^ a harrow. 

Harquebusada, a shot from an harquebus, 145, i. 

Hazard, the court in tennis at which the pKayer leceives the hall ; *the house,* 
the court from which the b ill is struck, 559, i. ; ‘ between those tliat play at 
tennis, he who keeps the ht-.zard doth prepare .stand, siirrc and march, acconi- 
ing as he perceives him who stands at the hou'^e to iookc, stand, reinoove and 
strike the ball, and according to the stroake.’ 

Hoteroclite, out of rule, thence odd, ridiculous, 474, i. : ‘a more constant 
gullishnesse, or more heteroclite insipidity. Ileteroclite, from HTtpos, other, and 
KXlpciiff to bend, is originally a name in grammar for a flexion that is right but 
eccentric. The word was next applied to other variations from the ordinary 
rules, and then it was faniiliaply applied to anything ridiculous for its unlike* 
ness to the usual way of life. 

Hodgo-pot, a confused mixture ; originally chopped beef shaken together in a 
pot with ciopped vegetables of several kinds and other seasoning, and set over 
the fire without adding water, 209, ii. : ‘ witli store of choice and quaint words, 
and wyre drawne phrases, they huddle up and make a hodge*i)ot of a laboured 
contexture of ... . reports.’ Old Ylemish huts^potf from hutsm^ to shake; 
French hoche-fot ; English hod^e-fot, Jiokh-potchy hodge-podge. 

Hoe, a cry in the chase for stopping, 315, i. : ‘there is no hoe with him.* This 
use of ‘Ho!* was very common; ‘out of all hoe,’ would mean beyond all 
hearing of any call to stop. So in Greene’s P'ryer />aicnj ‘ be once loved the 
fair maid of Fresingfield out of all hoe.’ 

Hoised, hoisted, 417, i. : ‘ hoised full .sail.s.’ The verb is hoise, from the old 
Dutch hyssen, to hoist ; whence French hissir. Professor Skeat points I'Ut that 
it is not related to the French hausser. Tbe final / comes from the use of the 
past participle. 

Holbard, Imlbert, an axe with a long handle. 

Huddlo up, bring together ; used by Floiio of things brought together as in a 
bundle, and not nece.ssarily with any undue .»“en>e of confusion, : ‘I 

do but huddle up the arguments or chief heads ;* I15, ii. : ‘ cxquisiic and 
choice words, huddled up and ranged to a just and smoother cadence ;* 209, 
ii., extract under Hodge-pot. A huddle ; 278, i. : ‘ he that should fardle up 
a bundle or huddle of the fooleries of man’s wi.'>do*n.* The root may be in 
First English hydan^ to hide, meaning what is put under one cover. So w'c 
get bundle from bind, and there also in popular phrase intr^uce the idea of 
confusion, when we speak of things bundled together. There is a Middle High 
German word hndel^ from hader^ old High German hadara^ rags and shreds. 

Huggor-mugger, with a mind to act in the dark, secret, 402, i. : (to the sugges- 
tion sent from Germany that Arminius might be poisoned, the answer of 
Tiberius was, that) ‘ the people of Rome were accustomed to be reveng^ on 
their enemies by o^'ien courses, with weapons in hand ; not by subtle sleights, 
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nor in hugger-mugger.’ The word is pure Scandinavian ; old Icelandic 
the mind, genitive hugar, and mt/gga, mistiness. Thus hugar-angr was grief 
of mind ; hu^ar-klaptr^ strength of mind, and so forth. So Polonius was interred 
secretly in hugger-mugger. And in the Mirror for Magistrates we read how 

most that most things knew' 

In hugger-mugger, uttered what they durst. 

The secondary idea of confusion comes no doubt from the sense of action in 
the mist, or without known motive. * 

Hull, drift with sails down, and no impulse but that of the waves on the hull of 
the vessel, 507, i. : ‘it is not a miraculous conversion that so doth wave and 
luill them to and fro;* 5?.i, i. .* ‘oh scely weake barke, whom both waves, 
windes, and pilot hull and lo;».sc to so contrary rlesseignes.’ 

Hurliburlies, confused cries and shocks of battle, 89, i. : ‘ changes, innova- 
tions, new fangles and hurli-burlies of bis time.’ Florio here puts the four 
words for two in ISlontaigne, rrmuements et noitvelldcz ; 377» which 

hurlie-burlie ’ (tumult and insurrection that arose between two armies while 
tlieir generals were in parley) ‘ C:csar found himself to have a great adv:\ntage 
over his enemies ; ’ 535, ii. : ‘so confused a hurly-burly.’ In h vench A urtrr, 
is first to howl as a wolf or a dog, then comes to mean any sharp cries of anger 
or distress. Ilurli represents, therefore, the din of passionate dies in the 
contest, and bourretcr is to put to such pains as those of the bourreau^ the 
executioner, who dispatched his victims by fire and by sword. Thus the com- 
bination hurler bourreler included the cries of passionate attack, cries of the 
wounded, hacking, slaying, burning, all the passion and the cruelly of war. 
The combination seems to have been invented by the Englishmen in France in 
the old days of occupation and strife, and to have been re-introduced into 
France from England in the trivial form hurluhcrln^ of which Littre only sug- 
gests that it may have been a coinage of fancy. 

Hurring, roaring as fire on the hearth, 365, ii. : ‘ as when a faggot flame with 
hurring sound.* The word is mimetic, a sound represented 6y prolongation of 

v-r-r ‘ R is the dog’s letter, and hurreth in the sound.’ — Ben Jonson’s 

English Grammar. 

Hyne boy, a hind, a peasant boy in service, 170, i. : ‘a certaine waine, or 
hyne boy.’ First English hina^ a domestic. 


I 

IdlO, 94, ii. *. ‘ no occupation but idle.’ ‘ Idle ’ is here adjective to ‘occupation. 
Montaigne wrote ‘ nulUs occupations qu'oisifves. If it were not clear on othei 
grounds, it might be shown from this passage that Shakespeare in act li, scene l 
of The Tempest^ was following Florio, and led by the construction of his sen- 
tence to write, ‘ no occupation ; all men idle, all.’ 

Impeacll, hinder, 17, i. ; 21, ii. French cinpkher. 

imperverseth, makes more strongly resistant, 483, i. : ‘ prayers wmne me, 

menaces reject me, favours relent me, feare imperverseth me, ' .... la ci ainte^ 

me roidit. — J/. So Shakespeare in Cyvibeline with a like use of tvi r 
augmentative, ‘ yet this imperseverant thing loves him in any despight. 
Indifferontly, impartially, not disposed differently towards one and another, 
552, i. : * to judge indifferently of others.’ 

Injure, speak injuriously, swear at, 97, ii. 

Instantly, urgently, 8, ii. ..../> 

Institution, training, 59, i. (Montaigne’s word) ; 63, i. : *' institution of chil- 
dren * 

Its, used in three places, 416, ii. Florio commonly uses his or her. The use of 
the word its in formal writing was hardly begun when this book first appeared. 
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Jovisance, enjoyment, 27, ii. ; 84, ii. ; in, ii. ; 154, ii. ; 490 i. French 
jotassance. 

Jubeting, hooting, 216, i. : * the earnestness of showting, jnbeling, and hollow- 
ing,* .... r arikur tie CCS hut'cs. — Af. Moiitaigne*N hutk was the old cry of 
the pcasanft'y after a wolf, whence our * hue and cry.’ Florio represented it by 
three words, of which ‘ jubeting ’ may be a corruption of the word itself, with 
the t added, as in hoot. 


K 

Kao, call, *kaeme, kae thee,’ call (or invite) me, and I will call (or invite) thee. 
But the saying may have had its origin in reference to an exchange of comb- 
ings or scratchings— ‘ claw me, and Til claw thee* ; and cac may be comb ; 
443» "’here Florio applies the phrase to an exchange of unfriendly attentions. 
’Kon thanks, recognize with thanks, 181, i. : * I kon him thanks ; ’ 478, ii. : 
‘ to kon you no thanks.* The expression is an old one, formerly common. It 
was used by Chaucer. Con k from First English cunnan. to ken or know, to 
be able for. 


L 

Iiabile, flowing, 309, ii. : ‘Pythagoras, that each thing or matter was ever glid- 
ing and labile.’ Eatin to flow. 

Iiarves, ghosts, 24, ii. : ‘ Lnrves, Hobgoblins, Robbin good fcltowes.* Latin 
lai-va^ a m%sk. 

Lecture, rcadinju 66, ii. ; ‘ in my lecture I often perceive.* 

Let, hindrance, 67,1. ; 517, i. 

LieW, lieu, place, 46, i. 

Lithernesse, softness, pliancy, weakness, 486, i. : ‘as for me, I depart from it 
partly for conscience sake .... paitly from lithernesse; 498, ii. ; ‘the 
lithernesse of our wives.’ First English lithe, tender, pliable. 

Loggerheads, dunces, blockheads, 444, i. ; ‘one liath often the worst bargains 
at the hands of such sluggish loggerheads.’ The loggerhead has a head like a 
log, the blockhead a head like a block. Professor Skeat says that a block of 
wood that regulates the running of a line is called in whale sliips a loggerhead. 

Lo wring, frowning, 288, ii. : Mowring vexation.* In First English was 

the cheek or face, from wliich we get in two several senses leer and lour. 


M 

TMT^le, bag, mail, 154,!.: ‘ carried his male hianself.* French malle^ old High 
rman tnalaha, Gaelic mala. 

Mamockes, small pieces of flesh, 96, i. : ‘ tearc him in marnockes; * 241, ii. : 
‘such mamockes of flesh.* Diminutive of an old Gothic word for llt-sh. 
‘ Mammo * is used for flesh in Ulfilas : ‘ in the body of his flesh * (Coloss. i. 22 ). 
Manutention, maintenance, 48, ii. The word used by Montaigne. 
Maquorelage, paictice of seduction, 190, ii. ; ‘ flattery, murder, treason, ma- 
quorelage, and what not ; ’ 270, ii. French maquercau, is a habitual seducer. 
IMCarclipailOS, sweet biscuits of sugar and blanched almonds in equal quantities, 
pounded with a few spoonfuls of rose-water, and !)aked together, then garnished 
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with comBts and ornamental conceits. The paste of maichpanc was used for 
making castles and other devices in confectionery, and such cattles were some- 
times playfully bombarded with sugar-plums, 565, ii. Marchpane was called i^ 
the Latin of the Middle Ages martii panis. The pane is panis, bread. It ha 
been guessed that the sweetmeat was named after Marcus Apicius, the Roma- 
epicure ; or after the god Mars, and therefore stamped with a castle. Th 
march may be only the Teutonic mark or marchy a sign ; from the practice ( 
stamping images upon it. ^ 

Meaoocke, an effeminate coward, especially as husband, 167, i. : ‘a dastardl 
mcacocke.* .... poltron. — M. It has been suggested that a hcnpecke 
husband was a meekcock ! * Ock * may be a diminutive suffix, and the word=th 
colloriuial form, ‘softie.’ In Ciaelic, maiji^hMch is a hare. 

Meero, pure, unmixed, 473, i. : ‘ meerely-believed Aristotle’ {t.e.y Aristotli 
with whom no other authority w'as taken). Latin memts. 

Megrim, intermittent pain in one half or part of the head, especially the bro 
and temple, 130, i. French niipp^aine. Formed by dropping the first syllab 
from htmicianium ; Gr.ek rifiiKpavla, half the cranium. 

Mignardizes, delicate ways, 548, ii. : ‘mignardizes and affectations of 
niAtherly favour.* A variation of m/^non (anglicised minion), with a touc 
of depreciation for the affectation of fine airs implied in change to the suff 
‘(irti. Allied to the German mintte and the Celtic mion^ love. 

Minos, minas, 102, i. : ‘he had ten Auike mines awarded him.’ An Attic mir 
contained a liundred drachms, each drachm containing nearly as much silver & 
a franc, or tenpence. 

Minion, one loved, a favourite, 284, i. : ‘ Archelaus, .... to whom Socratt 
w'as disciple and minion.’ See Mignardizks. 

Moe, mouth, 353, ii. : ‘in falling he makes a moe or bob at us.’ MOWOS, 
mouths, 98, i. : ‘making mowes at them,’ .... Icur faisant la moue > — 
427, i. : ‘mumps and mowes.’ French mouc^ the mouth. ^ 

Moultred, mouldered, 475, i. ^ 

Moytie, moiety, half, 98, ii. 

Mumps, mumblings, 427, i. ; ‘ what astonished, flearing, and confused mump? 
and mowes doth this dotage stir up in our visages.’ From www, the sounc 
made with closed lijis ; whence in like manner, mumble, to speak indistinctly 
without fully opening the mouth. 

MummO'ClianGe, a game of chance with cards or dice at which silence had V 
be kept, whatever the losses, 294, i. : ‘ casting lots, or muinme-chance,* . . . 
ten de dez et de sort. — M. 

Munite, to provide munition for, 142, i. : ‘ to munite castles.* Latin munire^ t 
ctefend. 

Murre, a violent cold with hoarseness, 533, i. : (with the poor) * a pleurisie 
but a colli or murre,’ .... itn plctiresisy dest un morfondcment. — M. Tf 
Lngli.sh word seems to be an abridgment of the French, which expressed in 
word the phrase ‘ catching one’s death of cold.’ 

N 

ITacrO, a kind of mussel, Pinna marina^ bivalve of the family Aviculida?. 
241, ii. : ‘the shell-fisii called a nacre liveth even so with the pinnotere, 
which is a little creature like unto a crab-fish, and as hi.s poner or usher 
waits upon him, attending the opening of the nacre, which he continually 
keeps gaping until he see some little fish enter in, fit Sfyc their turn, then he 
creepes into the nacre, and leaves not pinching his quickc flesh untill he make'^ 
him close his shell, and so they both together, fast in their hold, devour their 
prey.* Nacre means also mother-of-pearl, and is from the Persian nakiirf 
ornament of divers coloui-s. '' 
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; as in German namintlich ; something to be particularized 
; 48, i. ; 63, ii. ; 66, i. ; 74, i. ; 77, ii. ; 82, ii. ; 182, I ; 

74 , H..; 375. H‘ ; 378. ii- ; &c. 

482, ii, : ‘ it is then no convenient time for a man to wash 
and netifie himselfe when he is assailed by a violent fever. * French mt. Mon- 
taigne’s words were, se lav*r ti descraaer. 

BTew faiLglos, new ways of taking thing*, 89, i. ; 219, ii. : ‘newfangles of 
Luther 463, i. : 'our new fangles and our arts.’ From new, and tanm, 
past participle of First English to catch, ready to catch. The 

suffix -el,’ says Professor Skcat, ‘ is the same as in sprec-ol, fond of speaking, 
talkative,’ &c. 

^Onollion (here a verb), take refreshment between meabs, 149, i. : * they used 
to break their fast, and nonchion between meals ’ (where the fast said to be 

broken is that between meals, not that of the night’s sleep) ih fat- 

; soient collation entre Us rtpas. — M. Spelt nunchions, 1 71, i. Nancheon is 
literally or noon, drink, nSn being First English for noon, and First 
English setnean^ meaning to pour out. The transition form was nonechenche. 
None meant originally the ninth hour, 3 p.m, ; but when the church service of 
; that hour was transferred to midday, its name went with it. Luncheon differs 
wholly in origin from nuncheon ; a lunch being equivalent to a hunch, or big 
piece of bread. Professor Skeat quotes the translation of caribot in Cotgrave’s 
French Dictionary, ' a luncheon, a big piece of bread.’ 

Nuzsledt nursled, 66 , i. : * it a^eeth not with reason that a childe be alwaies 
nuzzled, cockered, dandled.’ This variation of spelling may poessibly be asso- 
ciated with an image of bending over the child and cuddling it, nose to nose. 


Kamely, especially 
by naming, 2 X, u. 

; 3 ^*.: • 
Ivetine. make neat. 


o 

* 

Offond, strike at, *96, i . ; (victor binds prisoner’s arms) * for fear he might offend 
him,* Latin offendere^ used in its first sense. 

Oxiely» simple, sole, 2, i. : ‘the oncly reverence.’ 

.Oppumear fought against, 137, i. Latin oppugnare. 

OughC owed, 84, i. : * the affection he ought his children ; ’ 54, ii. ; ‘he ought 
ms life, not to himself;’ 253, ii. : ‘Cicero . • • . who ought all he had 
unto learning.* First English dgan^ to owe or own, past dhte. The differ- 
ence between owe and own (etymologically) is only that in one word the 
infinitive ending in ** has been dropped, and in the other it has been re- 
tained. Ought is the old past, therefore common to both words. 

Outiopes, wanderings out, 206, ii. : (as a bird) 

Outlopes sometimes he doth assay, 

But very short and as he may. 

From First English hledpan.Ko leap or run, and the allied words in other Teu- 
tonic languages, came various words with the sense of running and going. The 
sailor’s ‘landlubber ’ is a man who goes on land; ‘ interloper^ is a hybrid word, 
Latin and Teutonic, for one who goes between or intrudes. To ‘ elope * is not 
a hybrid, the e being derived from the prefix ent or and with the sense of 
opposition, and not from Latin e or ex. * Outlope ’ is regularly formed in the 
same way. .... 

OutreouidftHCO, unmeasured self-confidence, 479, 1. : this outrecuidance of 
speech and che^rfulnesse of countenance giveth them the victory over the 
b^tanders.’ From French outre, Latin beyond, and old French ntider, 

Latin esiptare^Xo think 
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Paillltrdize, dissolute idleness, 158,11.: * paillardise and luxttrie.* Montaigne 
uses only paillardise. The French word is from paille, straw^ and meant 
originally a poor person, one who has only straw to lie upon ^ It was then 
associated with immodesty. 

Panike teirror, 25, ii. So called because it was by the god Pan that minds 
were said to be troubled. 

Pargettings, overlayings with parquet, 430, ii.: * these pargettings belong only 
to good and sound w'alls,’ , , » . ces incrustations, — M, Parquet ^ from pari^ 
an enclosure. One of the many senses of the word is that here used, the 
arrangement upon walls or doors of a covering of pieces of wood in little com- 
partments fitted together. 

Pavasado, bucklers arranged round a ship to serve as a rampart from the com- 
batants, 458, ii. : ‘ all over covered with a pavesado after the manner of a 
galliotte.’ From pavois^ an old word for a buckler, which Ferrari derives from 
PavtUf where large bucklers were made. 

Passionate (verb), fill with passion or feeling, 108, i. 

Poized, weighed, 336, i. French peser, to weigh. 

Pepper in the nose, to take» to be angry, 67, i. ; 501, i. A common pro- 
verbial phrase : 

Wherewith enraged all. with pepper in the nose, 

The proud Megarians came to us as to their mortal foes. 

North's PMmrck. 

Perflable, allowing air to blow through them, 262, 1 .: * Epicurus makes the 
gods bright-shining, transparent and perfiable,' .... luisants^ transpannU 
gt perfiahles,—-M, Latin per^ through, and /ar^, to blow, 

Persorutationt thorough scrutiny, 46, ii. 

PhilOBOphie (to), to philosophize, 27, i. ; 171, ii. 

Pilchers, pillagers, 65, il. e Z ^ ^ rx a 

Pinnoterre, pinnothere, a small crustacean of the order of the Decapods, 
241, ii. (See Naore.) From pinna^ and the Greek 6 rjp^, to pursue. 

Plots, magpies, 233, i. : ‘we teach starlins, ravens, piots, and parrots to chat ; * 
234, i. From Latin picus^ English //V. 

Pirling, purling, 290, li. ; ‘ the least pirling wind.' A Scandinavian word for 
the soft bubbling of a stream. , 

PittifoggerB, pettifoggers, applied to lawyers, 47, 1. r lono translates by breath- 
sellers and pittifoggers, Montaigne's £^ents maviant les procet. The ‘loggers 
in pettifoggers is associated with First English fegan,, to join or fix, fogy an 
agreement. Old Saxon fogjan, old High German fuogany foagen, foken, to 
join, bind, bring into fit order, make possible, provide. The pettifogger is the 
dealer in petty agreements, bonds, and the small sort of l««al business. j 

Plausible, ready to applaud, 8, i. : ‘ plausible audience.* Flausible is now only 
used, like other words of the same formation, in a passive seMe, capable of 
being applauded ; as intelligible, capable of being understood ; visible, capable 
of being seen. 

Plod, drag on laboriously, 161, ii. : 

l.et him bellow 
O God ! good God ! So God 
On himSM would not plod. 

From Celtic plody a pool ; slow dragging the way through bog or water. 

Plum-fooding, feeding, plump, fattening, 58, i. Montaigne's word is gross^^ 
III, ii. Florio writes plumbcheekty when it is here printed plump. 

PodAgrOOB, gouty legs, 1 74, ii« From the Greek and Latin word fi?r gput. 
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PoiSOtll upoUt wcigheth, 169, i, : * every man poiseth upon his brother’s sin.* 
Poises the balance, lays the weight {poids) in the scale. Latin pencUre^ to 
weigh. 

IPoiDXll&dlCtf mCllilO tllOy walk on the hands, 171, ii. : ‘to make the pommada 
round about a table with his thumb,’ .... faire le tour dc la table sur son 
potUce.'^M, French paume^ the palm of the hand. 

Portorly-q^SCall, one of the untaught who bear burdens, 97, i. ; ‘it is the 
quality of porterly-rascall, and not 01 venue,* .... /a qualiU^un porte/aix^ 
non de la vertu. 

Pottles, measures of two quarts, 170, ii. : ‘ five pottles of wine.* 

PoUTCOUtrelly octopus, 236, i. : * the fish call^ a pourcontrell or maniefeet,* 

. . . . /(tf poulpe. — M. The word may be corrupted out of poulpe^ the polyp, 
and encomet^ name of the giant polyp, said to have each of his eight arms 
five or six feet long, and its body fifteen or eighteen feet across. 

Pouto, eel pouts, 136, ii. : ‘ pig, pie, pike, pudtlings, pouts, porke, pancakes.' 
First English alputa^ an eelpout, or jolthead. 

Preallable, going before, having to be said or done before farther progress can 
be made, 86, i. : ‘friendship requires a long and preallable conversation.’ 
Montaigne wrote ^ialable ; pre^ before, aller^ to go. 

Presently, immediately, 375, i., &c. 

Preud’hommie, wise probity, 88, i. French preuxy valiant (which in Low 
Latin was always represented by /h'olms)^ and homme^ man. 

ProditoriOUSly, treacherously, 102, i. : ‘ prod itoriou sly slaine.* Latin prodore^ 
to betray. Proditoirement was an old French law term. 

I^OUles, makes prey of, 426, i. : ‘by retail it spoiles and proules me,’ .... 
par le menu^ elle me pille. — M. Prof. Skeat takes prowl to stand for prokle 
or proggle, a frequentative of proke, to thrust or poke, and suggests that it is 
from ute Welsh procio^ to thrust, stab, poke ; adding that it is certainly not 
from litiif prada^ French proie^ which became prey in English. 

Punies, later bolfn, 294, ii. : loy que les aisnez succedent d lout le hien et n*esi 
reservi auUune part au pmstte,-^M, Modem French putney from after, 
and born. 

Q 

QunriOy slain game, 443, i. : to take a share of the quarie or booty.' Among 
old terms of the chase was cuiree for the entrails of the animal just slain in the 
hunting field, spread out upon the skin (euir), as the share of the dogs, omit- 
ting those parts eaten by man, as heart and liver, which were called the 
‘ humbles,* and were the share of the huntsmen in service ; whence ‘ eating 
humble pie ’ meant sharing in the kitchen the pie made for the servants of the 
humbles of the deer, instead of venison pasty in the hall. The last act in the 
professional cutting np of the game in the 'hunting-field was the giving of the 
euir^e to the dogs. This came to be called and written quarry, and is dia- 
tinctly in the mind of Shakespeare when he makes Coriolanus tieat the citizena 
of Rome as offal for the dogs, and say-*^ 

——let me use my sword, I’d make a quarry 
With thousands of these quartered slaves, as high 
As 1 could pick my lance. 

The quarry, or bolt shot from a cross-bow, is another word, named, from its 
square form, quadratus; so also the quariy, in which stones are cut and squared. 
Inese have only ’an accidental likeness in name to the quarry of the hunting- 
field* 

Questing, active search, a hunting term, 216, i. ; ' after a long questing and. 
beating Ibr^me game.’ 

Quoifed, coifed, 475, i.; ‘ quoifed serjants,' 
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Saced out, razed out, 336, ii. French raser. 

Hancke runner, one who runs along a straight line without turning aside for 
any obstacle, a steeplechaser, 348, i. : ‘ and sure he was a ranc3:e runner, for 
where a river hindred his way he swam it over, and never went out of his way 
to seek for a bridge or foard.’ 

Randon, at, with impetuous rush, 15, i. : ‘run at randon;* 90, ii.: ‘goe at 
random.* Randon was an old French word for impetuous rush, as of a great 
downpour of rain, of blood from a wound, or of a mountain torrent. 

Repugning, fighting aminst, 119, ii.: ‘repugning Nature’s design.* 

Retcmessnesse, recklessness, 1 1 2, i. First English rJcan, to care for. 

Reviradoee, turnings back, 478, i. : * I have sometimes in necessity and throng 
of the combat employed some two or three reviradoes or turnings.* From 
French vircr^ to turn. 

Risible, capable of laughter, 267, i. : ‘ hee is no more risible, nor perhaps 
capable of reason and societie/ . . . . n'est plus See PLAUSIBLE. 

Ruin, falling down, 104, i. : ‘Ileav’ns ruine, and mad raging showre.* Latin 
rugrit to rush, fall down. 


Soantlinge, cut pieces of timber, 1 50, i. : ‘ scantlings taken from their main 
groundwork, disorderly dispersed;* a^, i. : ‘scanuin.* From old French 
eschantillm^ es, ex, from, and Teutonic canl, an edge or corner ; canUlf a small 
piece. 

Soowring, polishing off, 143, i. ; ‘he committed himselfe to a great hazard, and 
scap’t a narrow scowrinc,* /eut un grand coup de hazard^ s'tl ist 

rray. — ^f, To scour. Old French cscurer was ex curare, to take extra care 
about. The word is here used in the sense which caused the violent rioters in 
London, of the days of Charles II. — who made unprovoked assaults and slit 
noses of unoffending wayfarers — to be called ‘ the Scourers.* Shad well wrote 
a comedy so called. In like manner, a beating is called a dressing ; but a 
dressing means a putting straight. There is the same vernacular use of 
‘ polishing off’ as applied to acts of violence, which I have taken as the modern 
equivalent to Florio’s cant word in the passage quoted. 

Screw, spiral staircase, 23, i, ; ‘the screw of the study,* la vis di VestuiU, 

The French vis for a spiral staircase is formed from the clinging tendrils of the 
vine, vitis, , .jj- t 

Seame, connection, stitch, 547f i. ^ * sifted so readily every seame and quiddity, 
.... tant poise chasque syllabe es pelucki si primement chasqut tspea de 
cousture. — M, Cousturcy from coudre^ to sew together. 

Seeke (to), to be wanting in, 57, i. ; ‘you may go seeke ; * »• : who so to 

secke.’ . .. 

Seely, simple, innocent, l6, i. ; 25, ii.; 29> i. ; 3Sf 5L *.94» J 3*9> 

350, i. ; 520, ii. ; 521, i. First English, sceligy blessed, taking the ropdern 
sense of silly, as the word blessed itself does in the vulgar phrase a blessed 
innocent* 

See&C iHf skilled in, 272, it. « , • j 

Seld Beene, seldom seen, 52, ii.; I02, i. The -om (-urn) in seldom, is a dative 

8, IL Cellar is from Latin celtay a cell, and the r belongs to t^ 
woid. In salt-cellar^ the second word U spelt originally with /, being old Fiendl 
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saHire, whence sflar^ a salt-holder. Latin sa/^ salt. Florio confused the two 
words w^n ‘ salt-sellar * was customary spelling, as we confuse them now when 
they are Both written with r. 

Sexild, sown ; sent^ as a term in heraldry, 138 , 1 . : * I bear azure seme of Irefoilcs.* 

Sent, scont,'243, i. From French sentir^ Latin smiire, to perceive. The c is 
intrusive in our modem spelling. 

Sextaine, sacristan, 270, ii. : * Hercules his sextaine * (the keeper of the Temple 
of Hercules). 

Sixnbolixe, compare, 235, i. : (beasts) * have diverse qualities, which somewhat 
simbolizc with ours. ’ From the Greek avu/SdWetp, to throw together, com- 
^ pare. 

Sithence, since, 86, i. ; 110, i. Originally two First English words, jiM /Aam, 
after that. These, run into one, became afterwards sithen* The use of a geni- 
tive ending as adverbial sign caused this next to become sithenes. Habits of 
spelling changed the final es into ce (as * ones * into * once '). The tendency to 
drop the sound of ih in the middle of a word of two short syllables changed 
finally sithence into since. 

Skonoe, fortress, II, ii. ; 203, i. German schanz^ old French tscctictr, to hide or 
cover, Latin abseo^ert^ to hide. 

81ibbor*8ftU068, slops, 397, i. : * since his slibber-sauces, potions, and physicke 
came first into use.^ Montaigne wrote only depuis tusa^t d* tette merUctne, 
398^ 1. : * slibber-slabbers and drenches.* All forms of ilip, Sauc§ is from 
Latin salsus, salted. 

Smugging, adorning 498, ii. : * she is yet in her closet, dressing, decking, 
smug|ring, or trimming of herself.' German schmucktn^ to adorn oneself. The 
preoming sense is of drawing close to oneself, intensive of creep, with the 
usual sense of creeping through a narrow hole. Thus, a smock, which is of the 
same derivation, is so called nrom the act of getting into it. 

Snapflg, 56^, ii. ^ * the dainty bird, becafico or snapfig.* 

Snapbaxise, spring of the lock of a gun or pistol ; the whole gun was sometimes 
called from it a snaphance, 144, i. : (parts of a pistol) * powder, stone, locke, 
snaphanse, barrell, stocke, scowring ^ece.’ Montaigne named only la p 9 uldre^ 
la le roueU The word snaphance is from the Dutch snaphaan ; haan 

being cock. 

Snuffe in tbe nose, to take, 555, ii. ; * 1 have a tender braine, and easie to 
take snulfe in the nose, or to be transported.* See Pepper in the nose. 

Sottish, foolish, 3, ii. ; sottishnesse, 310, i. French sot^ a fool. 

Bpagnolised, made to look like a Spaniard, 122, ii. : * a strait spagnolized 
body,’ corps hien espapioli, — AL 

Spauung, flowing, 110, ii. : *tnis man, meagre-looking . . . with eyes trilling, 
ncgmatick, squaTide, and spauling,* . * . . cettuy cy^ tout pituiteux^ chassieux^ 
etcrassieux, — M, Formed from First English sfiwan^ to spit violently, to 
spue, which made its past spaw. It was commonly applied to copious expecto- 
ration. 

Spring-garden, a nurseiy-garden, 383, i. : (all men since Homer have made use 
'^of ) * his books, as of a seminary, a s]>ring-garden, or storehouse of all kinds 
of sufficiency or learning.’ A i^urden in which plants spring and bud. So the 
time of the year in which plants begin to send forth shoots and buds is called 
the Spring. ‘ J^ts of concealed springs in gardens that caused a jet of water to 
spurt over those who trod on them, gave sometimes another meaning to the 
tm* So In Bea^ont and Fletcher’s Four Plays in One*: 

Like a spring-garden, shoot his scornful blood 
Into their eyes durst come to tread on him. 

Spurbliud, purblind, 469, ii. : * they were as shortsighted or spurblind as he 
^was.’ Purled, which means pure blind, wholly blind, but is commonly 
used AS equivalent to spurblind, may have been confounded with that word, and 
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superseded it. Spur is from Teutonic spor^ a trace or track ; spurjan^ to track, 

. the straining of the half^blind or lame towards sight or movement . It was [ 
associated with stumbling and twitching (allied to the Greek ciralpttv\ and there( 
WES an old High German and old Saxon adjective spurhah^ spur-lame, for a ' 
halting horse. 

Sticklers, arbitrators in trials of combat, to see fisiir play, and determine when 
the fight should end, 354, i. : ‘in ancient times they were woat (in duels) to 
employ third persons as sticklers, to see no treachery or disorder were used, 
and to bear witnes of the combates successes Montaigne does not ^ply a 
name to the * personnes tierces.* So Shakespeare in Troilus and Cr$stida : 

The drairon winf^ of night o*erspreads the earth, 

And stickler-like the armies separates. 

From First English stihtdn^ to control, German stiften^ Transition English 
stightUn^ to arrange or govern. 

StOCkado, a thrust in fencing, a hit, 150, ii. : * give it a stockado not the widest, 
but the deepest I can,* .... fy donne une poincte . . . . — M* Stoccado, 
223, i. : ‘ a stoccado on their breast.' The French name for a hit was a venue: 

Venue, fie ! most gross denomination as ever I heard ; 

O, the stoccato, while you live, sir, note that. 

Ben Jonson's Every Man in his Humour, 

Italian stoecata^ from stoeeo^ a short sword. 

Bucoess, what succeeds or follows, too, ii. : * I will not omit the successe of 
this storie.* 

Bummers, supporting beam^ 134, h. : * the foundation or maine summers of 
our houses,* massif, — M, From somer^ somier^ a pack-horse, allied 

to Greek e’drretv, to fasten on a load, ediV/ta, a pack-saddle. Professor Skeat 
adds that ‘ the old word summer^ a beam, was so called from its bearing a great 
weight. Hence English bressomer^ familiar form of bfeast-spmmer, a beam 
placed breastwise to support a superincumbent wall.* 

Buperolliery, outrage, 354, i. : * to say it is a superchicry, as it is indeed : as 
being wel armed, to charge a man who hath but a piece of a sword, or, being 
sound and strong, to set upon a man sore hurt,’ .... sufercherU,-^M, This 
French word was ifrom the Italian soperchieria^ from soperchto^ that which exceeds, 
is superabundant. Montairae uses the word in its earlier sense. It passed 
from outrage and insult to the sense of subtle deceit. 

Supererogation, beyond the common demands of dut^, and so of the ^eater 
merit, $•, ii. : ‘to make away so great an enemy of their religion, would be an 
execution full of pietie, and a work of supererogation.* Latin lygare^ to ask, 
etogare^ to expend, super^ beyond. 


T 

Taste, touch, 46, ii. French tdier^ Italian tmtare^ which Die® traces from Latin 
iaxare^ to touch strongly and often, through an iterative taxitare. 

He now began 

To taste the bow, the sharp shaft shook, tugged hard. 

Chapman s Odyssey, 

Temporised, intentionally delayed, 181, ii. : * a packet . » • • which he tern- 

Tennons. confining bounds, 276, i. : * let them tell me the name, the beginning, 

, the tennons and abuttings of heat and cold,* , • , , teniinU d abmsits^ 
sants,--M, See Abuttings. From French teniri Latm Awrr, to hold. 

Tertian, fever or ague recurring every third day. From tetttus^ third. . Opposer 
here to * continued * ague, 285, ii. , . , c • 

Then, for than. The words arc the same, and Flono commonly uses ‘then 
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That which is higher in comparison precedes, as better /Ar#» what is lower. So, 
396, i. ; (of the gods it is said) * to them then to himself man is more dear ; • 
and 301, ii. : 

^Vhat, then our senses, should 
With us more credit hold t 

npple-squarei drink cup for cup, 169, iL : * by making an ambassador to 
tippIe-squaTb . ... he wrested all his secrets out of him,* .... Vayant 
faUt heire d*autant. — M. 

funnel, 64, ii. . Tunnel, dimimitive from the round of a ton or fun. 

ropsituryied, topside brought down to the turf, or ground— i.r. up!«ide down, 
464, ii. : ‘ the fairest and the best part of the worhl topsiturvied, ruined, and 
defaced for the trafhek of pearles and pepper.* Perliaps the tutvy does not. 
r^resent turf in an adjective form ; but the verb from turf {turfiany iorvian), 
of which the meaning passed from throwing turfs to throwing or hurling ; 
and the hurling down of what was highest may give top-side-turved. 

Travellf travail, labour, 27, ii. ; 66, ii. ; 135, ii. ; 346, ii. ; J95, i. ; 438, i. 

Trudding* toil for bread? 438, i. : a cobbler *all besmeared and all besmoiled 
through travel!, labour, and trudding,* . . . de travail tt tU faim. — M, Tragan^ 
to bear, gave the Middle High German iruht for a burden and also for sustenance, 
what is borne in for home use. 

u 

CTro, use, 13. i. ; 72, I Interchange of r and /, as in inure, 

V 

’tTalour, value, 11$, i. French valeur, 

Venies, touc^^es with the foil : ‘ as at fence, where the number of venies given 
gets the victoiy.^ . . . . /f n^mbre des touches donne going, — M, French 

venu^ come : the point of the foil has come home to the body. Sec Stockado. 

Verdugl^, farthingales, 273, ii. : ‘stiff bombasted verdugals ;* 315, ii. I.atin 
viridis; Spanish verde^ green; verdugo, a young shoot of a tree, r. rod or 
hoop ; veraugesdo^ a hooped petticoat. Old French verdugalle, corrupted into 
English farthingale. 

Vertue, valour, 10, i. : ‘to fight with, vertue.’ Latin virtus. 

Vie, a way, 443, i. : * will not make vie of them,* . , , . /ir s'en serve ache* 
minement, — M, Sec also A vie, for d Penvi, 

w 

Wallow, roll, 36, 1. First English wealwian. 

Wallow isll, mawkish, as fruit that is over- ripe and beginning to wither, 
95, i. : ‘ somewhat sweet and wallowish ; * 523, ii. : ‘ my manners are musty, 
rather wallowish than sbarpe ; * 543* From wealwian^ to roll, came, 
through the rolling up of leaves as they become withered, the secondary 
sense of to dry up, shrivel, or decay. 

Wanton, having quick turns and changes, as in playfulness, 71, i. : (of philo- 
sophy) * there is nothing more beautcou.s, nothing more delightful, nothing 
more gamesome, and, as 1 may say, nothing more fondly wanton, for she 
presenteth nothing to our eyes, and preacheth nothing to our cares, but sport 
and pastime.* V^lsh gwantan^ to turn, separate, or run off. 

Warrant, find safety again.st, 15, i. : ‘to warrant an extreme danger by a 
lie ; ’ 105, ii. : (Aristodemus, who incurred reproach at Thermopylae, would 
die bravely) ‘ thereby to warrant his former imputation.' Old High Germao 
warjan^ to protect ; old French 
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W#aUU kAve powder over* 143* il : ^none could weald and managf him.' 

First Eim^liah to h|kve power over. 

WooHdl* ihninketi, wiUiered, 441, i. : ^ yielding her pleasures weerish, and 
her amours tastelesse/ Is it from werig. wicked or accursed, as one shrunken 
by evil spells ? Or is * wither ' contracted Into ' wiert’ as * other * into *or * ? 
Whemtf A m$xt blow or box on the ears, 365, it. : 'to give his 1 
wberrat on the ear ;* whirrit, 383, ii. : 'gave him a whirrit|,»ott the c '.i 
S^nd imitative of swift movement through the air. 

WiAt, whist, silent, 357, u. : ‘ quietly and wisht,’ ..•./# imant epy — Af. 
Whit Sieatei, cheese, or what else is made of milk, 557, ii. : ' will any beliel 
. • . • that milke or whitmeates are hurtfull unto a mountain-dwelling people 
Vhkit (i.r. white) meats is Florio’s translation of fromogt^ 

Wimploi, folds, wrinkles, 46, ih : 'the frowning wimples of custom.* Old Hid. 
German middle HUgh German wimpA, summer dress, band for the 

head or hair, also a small dag; middle Low German wimptl^ a woman's veil, 
a ship's dag. From wifdn^ to wind and wave ; old French form gnimpU^ 
WinOOf Winohing# move quickly and repeatedly, wriggle, writhe astd/ 
I43» i* : (horses) 'leap and wince with feet and bite with teeth ; * 143, i. : 'Kir ' 
Charles his horse with kicking winching, and dying,* . . . . d nuufes a 
nat/es.-^Af, ' Winking * is tEfe quick repeated movement of the eyes. Fii 
English wineian. The form was winenan as well as winkan in old Hi. 
German. , 

Wotteth, knoweth, 261, ii. : ' wotteth not certainly.* fFirVaw, to know. Freter^* 
iV «/dr, thu wdst^ he wdf, plural present, we wUen^ past ic wisfe. The d wi 
pronounced like the a in water, and is now generally represented by an e. Th 
a in a// differs little ftom the in as distinguished from of, 

Wrimpled, folded, ivnnkled, 70, ii. Montaigne's word was renfrogni. Forme . 
from wringan, to wring or twist. The word wrimple was applied in English 
to the crimpii^ of wool 


Y 

Mou>M) 43, i. J *• whip to ywke mi 4 ImH.* Ytrk^jtrk, to (tiik. with 
9-g)rr4, yitro or rod. 


THE END. 
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